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CHAPTER  VI. 
Up  13r  THE  MtlUNTAIKS, 

BOUT  eighteen  miles  from  Bishoi/fl 
FoUVf  and  in  the  Tcry  midst  of 
the  Moumo  Mountains,  a  low  spur 
of  land  projects  into  the  sea  by  a 
Lhin  narrow  promontory,  bo  nan'ow^ 
indeed,  that  in  days  of  heavy  sea 
and  strong  wind,  the  waves  have 
been  seen  to  meet  acroes  it.  Somo 
benevolent  individual  had  once  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  planting  a  Email 
Hghthonse  here,  as  a  boon  to  the 
iishermL^n  who  frequent  the  coast. 
The  lighthouse  was  buUtt  hut  never 
occupied,  and  after  standing  some 
yoais  in  a  state  of  half  ruin,  was 
turned  into  a  eori  of  humble  inn 
or  shebeen,  most  probably  a  mere 
pretext  to  cover  its  real  employment 
as  a  depot  for  smuggled  goods;  for 
days  of  high  j  rench  silks  and  brandies  found  many  channels 

into  Ireland  beside  the  road  that  lay  through  her  Majesty's  customs. 
Mr.,  or,  as  he  was  more  generally  ealled,  Tim  Mackeasy,  the  proprietor, 
waa  a  wcU'knowD  man  in  those  parts*  He  followed  what  in  Ireland  for 
some  years  back  has  been  as  much  a  profession  as  law  or  physic,  and 
Dooftsioually  a  more  Incrativo  line  thmi  either — Patriotism.      Ho  was 
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0B6  of  UiOde  ready,  Toluble,  self-asBertiiig  fellows,  who  abotmd  in  Ireland, 
but  whose  £avoar  is  not  the  loss  with  their  countrymen  from  the  £iet 
of  their  froqneucy.  He  had,  he  said,  a  father,  who  Bufiered  for  his 
country  in  ninety-eight ;  and  he  had  himself  maintained  the  family  Iradi* 
tions  by  being  twice  imprisoned  in  Carrickfergus  Gaol,  and  narrowly 
escaping  transportation  for  life.  On  the  credit  of  this  martyrdom*  and 
the  fact  that  Mr.  0*ComieU  once  called  him  honest  Tim  Mackessy,  he  Imd 
hved  in  honour  and  repute  amongst  such  of  his  oountrymien  as  **  feel  tlie 
yoke  and  abhor  the  rule  of  the  Saxon." 

For  the  present,  we  ai'o,  however,  less  occupied  by  Tim  and  his  poU^CAl 
opinions  than  by  two  guests,  who  had  arrived  a  couple  of  days  before,  and 
were,  at  the  moment  we  are  now  at,  seated  at  breakfast  in  that  modest 
apartment  called  the  best  parlour.  Two  men  less  like  m  appearance 
might  not  readily  be  found.  One,  thin,  firesh- looking,  with  handsomo  but 
haughty  features,  slightly  stooped,  but  to  all  seeming  as  much  from  habit 
as  from  any  debility,  was  Lord  CnlduiF ;  his  age  might  be  computed  by 
some  reference  to  the  list  of  his  services,  but  would  have  been  a  puzuUng 
ealculation  from  a  mere  inspection  of  himself?  In  figure  and  buDd,  he 
might  be  anything  from  five-and-thirty  to  two  or  three  and  forty  j  in  face, 
at  a  close  inspection,  he  might  have  been  high  up  in  the  sixties. 

His  companion  was  a  middle-st/.ed,  middle-aged  man,  with  a  head  of 
bushy  curly  black  hair,  a  round  bullet  head,  wide-set  eyes,  and  a  short 
nose,  of  the  leonine  pattern  ;  his  month,  largo  and  thick-lipped,  had  all 
that  mobility  that  denotes  talker  and  cater ;  for  BIr.  Cutbill,  civil  engineer 
and  architect,  was  both  garrulous  and  gourmand,  and  lived  in  the  happy 
icnjoyment  of  being  thought  excellent  company,  and  a  £rst-mte  judge  of  a 
Pidinner.  He  was  musical  too  ;  he  played  the  violoncello  with  some  skill, 
and  was  an  associate  of  various  philharmonics^  who  performed  fantasias 
and  fugues  to  dreary  old  ladies  and  eoxiffy  old  bachelors,  who  found  fhe 
amusement  an  economy  that  exacted  nothing  more  costly  than  a  little 
patience.     Amongst  these  Tom  Cutbill  was  a  man  of  wit  ami  *ho 

world-  His  career  brought  him  from  time  to  time  into  contact  v  ^  m« 
of  high  station  and  rank,  and  these  he  ventilated  amongst  his  set  in  the 
most  easy  manner,  iiuniUarly  talking  of  Beaufort,  and  Argyle,  and  Cleve- 
land, as  though  they  were  household  words. 

It  was  reported  that  he  had  some  cleverness  as  an  actor ;  and  bo 

might  have  had,  for  the  man  treated  life  as  ft  drama,  and  was  eternally  repm- 

Sfinting  something, — some  imaginary  character, — till  any  little  Augment  of 

iLjTality  in  him  had  been  .     '    '        '  '    '        '  y  the  proress^  and  he  ri?maineil 

Pthe  mere  personation  of  y  ho  chanced  to  be  in  wiuitcil 

or  demanded  of  him. 

He  hod  been  recommended  lo  Lord  Cnlduif  *8  notice  by  his  lordship's 

London  agent,  who  hiMl  said, — *'  Ho  knows  the  scicntitio  part  of  hit 

ymsiness  as  well  as  the  greitl  profession,  and  be  knows  the 

Rrorld  a  prt^cious  sight  bctkr  m,     ?^i»y  could  toll  you  if  yutt 

have  eoal^  but  he  will  do  that  aod  mofe ;  ^  will  tell  yon  what  to  do  witb 
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It  WES  on  the  advico  ihxvs  given  liord  CuMuiT  had  eecnred  bis 
is^  azid  iftlcun  Lim  over  to  IreliinfL  It  vru^  a  bittor  pill  to  ST^ftllow,  for 
16  old  brokeu-dovm  man  of  fefihioti,  BClf-rnddgcnt,  fiisiidiotts,  itad  refined, 
tmvel  in  such  (jompjinr  ;  but  his  afl'idrs  were  in  a  aad  state,  firom  yeara 
of  exiraYaga&ct*  and  lugh  living,  and  it  was  onlj  by  the  suiiposed  diecovery 
of  thft6o  miiios  on  this  ttnprofitablo  part  of  his  estate  that  his  creditors 
luaantfid  io  de£nr  that  sottleittent  which  might  sweep  away  ahnost  all 
at  Tcmainad  to  him.  Catbill  waa  told^  too, — ^'  Hie  lofdahlp  is  rather 
d-np  just  now,  and  cannot  bo  liberal  as  he  could  ymh  ;  but  ho  is  a 
charming  person  to  know,  and  will  treat  yon  like  a  brother*"  The  one 
ddnk  in  this  shrewd  fellow's  armoor  was  his  snobbery.  It  was  told  of 
him  once,  in  a  very  dangerouij  illness,  when  all  means  of  inducing  per- 
gpiratijon  had  foiled,  ikzi  some  one  aaid, — *•  Try  him  with  a  lord,  it 
failed  with  Tom  yet.*'  If  an  untitled  squire  had  proposed  to  take 
CutbiU  over  special  to  Ireland  for  a  hundred  •  pound  note  and  his 
he  would  have  indignantly  refused  the  offer,  and  a£sisted  the 
besides  to  some  unpalatable  reflections  on  bis  knowledge  of  life  ; 
thought,  however,  of  journeying  as  Lord  Culduff's  intimate  friend* 
treated  as  his  brother,  thrown,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  country 
tmTelled  in,  into  dose  relations,  and  left  free  to  improve  the  acquaint- 
by  all  those  social  wiles  and  accomplishments  on  which  he  felt  he 
ecmld  ptidtf  himself,  was  a  bribe  not  to  be  resisted.  And  thus  was  it 
thai  these  two  men,  bo  nnliko  in  every  respect,  found  themselves  fellow* 
vellers  and  companions, 

A  number  of  papers,  plans,  and  drawings  littered  the  breakfast- table 
at  which  they  were  seated,  and  one  of  these,  representing  the  little 
pTOmonioiy  of  arid  rock,  tastefully  coloured  and  converted  into  a 
hiodsome  pier,  with  flights  of  steps  descending  to  the  watex,  and 
IBiinTe  cranes  swinging  bulky  masses  of  merchandise  into  tall-masted 
iiiipii,  was  just  then  beneath  his  lordship's  double  eyeglass, 
*•  Where  may  all  this  be,  Cutbill  ?  is  it  Irish  ?  *'  asked  ho. 
*'  H  ia  to  be  out  yonder,  my  lord,"  said  he,  pointing  through  the  little 
window  to  the  rugged  line  of  rocks,  over  which  the  sea  was  breaking  in 
iDfl«S0J9d  rhythm. 

"You  don't  mcim  tliere  ?  '  said  Lord  Culduff,  half  horrified. 
"  Yes,  my  lord,  there  t  Your  lordship  is  doubtless  not  aware  that  of 
til  her  Majesty's  fuithftil  lieges  the  specuktive  are  the  least  gifted  with  the 
imaginative  faculty,  and  to  supply  this  unhappy  wrmt  in  their  natures,  we, 
whose  function  it  is  to  suggest  great  industrial  schemes  or  large  under- 
takings,— we  *  Promoters,*  as  wo  are  called,  are  obliged  to  supply,  not 
morely  by  description,  but  actually  pictorially,  the  results  which  success 
will  in  due  time  arrive  at*  We  have,  as  the  poet  says,  to  annihilate 
*  hoih  time  and  space,'  and  arrive  at  a  goal  which  no  effort  of  these  worthy 
people's  minds  could  possibly  attain  to.  What  your  lordship  is  now  looking 
at  is  a  case  in  pttint,  and  however  little  promising  the  present  aspect  of 
that  coast -line  mav  eeem,   time  and  monov, — yes,  my  lord,  time  imd 
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moncT — the  two  springs  of  all  8iic<!ess — wHl  make  even  greater  change 
than  }'oa  gee  depicted  here/'  Mr.  Cntbill  deUvered  these  worda  with  a 
somewhat  pompoiLB  tone,  and  in  a  voice  such  as  he  might  have  ased  in 
addreBsing  an  acting  committee  or  a  special  board  of  works ;  for  one  of 
his  fancies  was,  to  believe  himself  an  orator  of  no  mean  power. 

**  I  trufit,  I  fervently  trust,  Mr.  Cutbill,"  said  hie  lordship  nervon&ly, 
"  that  the  eoal-fields  are  Eomewhat  nigher  the  stage  of  being  remnneratiTe 
than  that  broken  line  of  rock  is  to  this  fanciful  picture  before  me." 

**  Wealth,  my  lord,  like  heat,  has  its  latent  conditions/' 

**  Condescend  to  a  more  commonplace  tone,  bit,  in  consideration  of  my 
Ignorance,  and  tell  mo  frankly,  is  the  mine  as  far  from  reality,  ua  that 
reef  there  *? " 

Fortunately  for  Mr.  Cutbill  perhaps,  the  door  was  opened  at  this 
ci-itical  juncture,  and  the  landlord  presented  himself  with  a  note,  stating 
that  the  groom  who  brought  it  would  wait  for  the  answer, 

Somcwbat  agitated  by  the  turn  of  his  conversation  with  the  engineer, 
Lord  Culduff  tore  open  the  letter,  and  ran  his  eyes  towards  the  end  to 
see  the  signature.  "Who  is  Bramleigh — ^Terople  Bramleigh  ?  Oh,  I  re- 
member, an  attache.    What's  all  this  abont  Castello  ?   WTiere's  Caatello  ?  " 

**  lliat's  the  name  thoy  givo  the  Bishop's  Folly,  my  lord,"  said  Uio 
landlord,  with  a  half  grin. 

*'  What  business  have  these  people  to  know  I  am  here  at  all  ?  Why 
must  they  persecute  me  ?  You  told  me,  Cutbill,  that  I  was  not  to  be 
discovered." 

"  So  I  did,  my  lord,  and  I  made  the  Down  Erjireu  call  you  Mr.  Morrice, 
of  Charing  Cross/' 

His  lordship  winced  a  little  at  the  thought  of  such  a  Uberty,  even  for  a 
disguise,  but  he  was  now  engaged  with  the  note,  and  read  on  without 
speaking.  **  Nothing  could  be  more  courteous,  certainly,"  said  he,  folding 
it  up,  and  laying  it  beside  him  on  tbe  table.  **  They  invite  me  over  to — 
what's  the  name  ? — Castello,  and  promise  me  perfect  liberty  as  regards  my 
time.  *  To  make  the  place  my  head-quartere,'  as  be  says.  Who  are  thfiso 
Bramleighs  ?   You  know  every  one,  Cutbill ;  who  are  they  ?  " 

**  Bramleigh  and  Underwood  arc  bankers,  very  old- eslabHshed  firm. 
Old  Bramleigh  was  a  brewer,  at  Sloogh ;  George  the  Third  never  would 
dnnk  any  other  stout  than  Bramleigh's.  There  wa«  a  large  silver  flagon, 
called  the  *  King's  Qnaigh,'  always  brought  out  wbon  hiR  Majesty  rode  by* 
and  very  vain  old  Bramleigh  used  to  be  of  it,  though  I  don't  think  it 
figures  now  on  the  son's  sideboard — they  have  leased  the  brewery/* 

**  Oh,  thoy  have  leased  the  brewery,  have  they  ?  " 

"  That  they  have  ;  the  present  man  got  himself  ma'lo  Colonel  of  militia, 
and  meant  to  bo  a  county  member,  and  be  might  too,  if  he  i  /  '  '  .  a 
in  too  great  a  horr}*  about  it;  but  county  p*>oplo  won't  stand  l^  1 

by  oasanlt.  Tlien  they  made  other  mistakes ;  tried  it  on  with  the  Li  i 
in  a  shire  where  everything  that  called  itself  gentleman  was  Tory  ;  i. 
they  plungod  from  one  hole  intoanother,  till  they  regularly  swamped  th 
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ISlve^  and  as  tbeir  house  held  a  large  mortgage  od  these  estate  s  m  LrcIaDd, 
llbej  paid  otf  the  other  encumbrances  and  have  come  to  live  here.  I  know 
\  the  whole  etoiy,  for  it  was  an  old  friend  of  mine  who  made  the  plans  for 
rmg  the  mansion." 

I  suspect  that  the  men  in  your  profession,  Culbill,  know  as  much  of 
Fthc  private  history  of  EngHsh  families  as  any  in  the  land  ?  " 

**  More,  my  lord  ;  far  more  even  than  the  soUcitorB,  for  people  suspect 

I  the  solicitoi^i   and  they  never  suspect  us.     Wo  are  detectives  in  plain 

clothes/'     The  pleasant  chuckle  with  which  Mr.  Cutbill  finished  his  speech 

was  not  responded  to  by  his  lordship,  who  felt  that  the  other  should  have 

accepted  his  comphment,   without  any  attempt  on   hia    own  part  to 

uce  it. 

?•  How  long  do  yon  imagine  I  may  be  detained  here,  Cntbill  7  *'  asked 

Taller  a  pause. 

Let  u^  say  a  week,  my  lord,  or  ten  days  at  furthest.      We  ought 
I  certainly  to  see  that  new  pit  opened,  before  you  leave." 

•*In  that  case  I  may  as  well  accept  this  invitation.     I  can  bear  a  little 
boredom  if  they  have  only  a  good  cook.     Do  you  suppose  they  have  a 
1  cook  ?  '* 

'  The  agents  Jos  Harding,  told  me  they  had  a  Frenchman ,  and  that  the 
[house  is  splendidly  got  up.'* 

'  ^Muit's  to  be  done  with  yott,  Cutbill,  eh  ?  '* 

'  I  am  at  your  lordship* s  orders/*  said  he,  with  a  very  quiet  composure, 
'  You  have  nothing  to  do  over  at  that  place  just  now  ? — I  mean  at 
\ihc  mine/' 

'  No,  my  lord.     Till  PoUard  makes  his  report,  I  have  nothing  to  caH 
'  me  over  there/* 

**  And  here,  I  take  it,  wo  have  seen  everything/'  and  he  gave  a  veiy 
hopeless  look  through  the  httic  window  as  he  spoke. 

'  There  it  is,  my  lord/'  said  Cutbill,  taking  up  the  coloured  picture  of 
the  pier,  with  its  busy  crowds,  and  its  bustling  porters.     **  There  it  is  I** 

**  I  should  say,  Cutbill,  there  it  is  not !  "  observed  the  other  bitterly* 
**  Anything  more  unhke  the  reality  is  hard  to  conceive.** 

**^  Few  things  are  as  like  a  comet  in  the  Life  Guards,  ae  a  child  in  a 

I  pcnunbulator " 

'*Ttiry  well,  all   that,"  interrupted  Lord  Culduff  impatiently.      **  I 
'  know  that  sort  of  argument  perfectly.    I  have  been  pestered  Tvith  the  acorn, 
[vr  rather »  with  the  unborn  forests  in  the  heart  of  the  acorn,  for  many  a 
Lei  ns  get  a  stride  in  advance  of  these  platitudes.     Is  the  whole 
[  like  this  ?  "  and  he  threw  the  drawing  across  the  table  contemptuously 
^  spoke.     "  Is  it  all  of  this  patteiu,  eh  ?  " 

*  In  one  sense  it  is  very  like/*  said  the  other,  with  a  greater  amount 
|of  decision  in  his  tone,  than  usuid. 

'  In  which  case,  then,  the  sooner  we  abandon  it  the  better/*  said  Lord 
ICuIi    '  1^1  and  standing  with  his  back  to  the  Sxe,  his  herid  higb,  and 

[hh  I  Ltsely  haughty. 
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<*  It  is  not  for  me  to  dictate  to  your  lordship — ^I  could  never  presume 
to  do  so — but  certainly  it  is  not  every  one  in  Great  Britain  who  could 
reconcile  himself  to  relinquish  one  of  the  largest  sources  of  wealth  in  the 
kingdom.  Taking  the  lowest  estimate  of  Carrick  Nuish  mine  alone, — and 
when  I  say  the  lowest,  I  mean  throwing  the  whole  thing  into  a  company 
of  shareholders,  and  neither  working  nor  risking  a  shilling  yourself, — ^you 
may  put  from  twenty  to  five-and-twenty  thousand  pounds  into  your 
pocket  within  a  twelvemonth." 

''  Who  will  guarantee  that,  Cutbill  ?  "  said  Lord  Culdufif,  with  a  faint 
smile. 

''I  am  ready  myself  to  do  so,  provided  my  counsels  be  strictly  fol- 
lowed.    I  will  do  so,  with  my  whole  professional  reputation." 

"  I  am  charmed  to  hear  you  say  so.  It  is  a  very  gratifying  piece  of 
news  for  me.     You  feel,  therefore,  certain  that  we  have  struck  coal  ?" 

**  My  lord,  when  a  young  man  enters  life  from  one  of  the  universities, 
with  a  high  reputation  for  ability,  he  can  go  a  long  way — if  he  only  be 
prudent — living  on  his  capital.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  a  great  industrial 
enterprise ;  you  must  start  at  speed,  and  with  a  high  pressure — ^get  way 
on  you,  as  the  sailors  say — and  you  will  skim  along  for  half  a  mile  after 
the  steam  is  off." 

"  I  come  back  to  my  former  question.     Have  we  found  coal  ?  " 

*^  I  hope  so.  I  trust  we  have.  Indeed  there  is  every  reason  to  say 
we  have  found  coal.  What  we  need  most  at  this  moment  is  a  man  like 
that  gentleman  whose  note  is  on  the  table — a  large  capitalist,  a  great  City 
name.  Let  him  associate  himself  in  the  project,  and  success  is  as  certain 
as  that  we  stand  here." 

*^  But  you  have  just  told  me  he  has  given  up  his  business  life — ^retired 
from  affairs  altogether." 

**  My  lord,  these  men  never  give  up.  They  buy  estates,  they  go  live 
at  Rome  or  Paris,  and  take  a  chateau  at  Cannes,  and  try  to  forget  Mincing 
Lane  and  the  rest  of  it ;  but  if  you  watch  them,  you'll  see  it's  the  money 
article  in  TIis  Times  they  read  before  the  leader.  They  have  but  one 
barometer  for  everything  that  happens  in  Europe — ^how  are  the  exchanges  ? 
and  they  are  just  as  greedy  of  a  good  thing  as  on  any  morning  they  hurried 
down  to  the  City  in  a  hansom  to  buy  in  or  sell  out.  See  if  I'm  not  right. 
Just  throw  out  a  hint,  no  more,  that  you'd  like  a  word  of  advice  from 
Colonel  Bramleigh  about  your  project ;  say  it's  a  large  thing — ^too  large  for 
an  individual  to  cope  with — that  you  are  yourself  the  least  possible  of  a 
business  man,  being  always  engaged  in  very  different  occupations, — and  ask 
what  course  he  would  counsel  you  to  take." 

**  I  might  show  him  these  drawings — ^thcse  coloured  plans." 

'*  WeU,  indeed,  my  lord,"  said  Cutbill,  brushing  his  mouth  with  his 
hand,  to  hide  a  smile  of  malicious  drollery,  "  I'd  say  I'd  not  show  him  the 
plans.  The  pictorial  rarely  appeals  to  men  of  his  stamp.  It's  the  multi- 
plieation-table  they  like,  and  if  all  the  world  were  like  them  one  would 
never  throw  poetiy  into  a  prqjeot." 
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'*  Ybu'fl  baTe  to  come  with  me,  Cuthill ;  I  see  that/*  aoid  hia  lordflliip, 
iKflectinglj. 

^^  My  lord^  I  am  eompletely  at  jonr  orders/* 

*•  Yw ;  this  is  a  sort  of  negotiation  you  wiU  conduct  better  than  myself, 
I  am  not  conversant  with  this  kind  of  thing,  nor  tho  men  who  deal  in 
Ihitm.  :'aty,  a  qnestion  of  boundary*  a  royal  marriage, — any  of 

thfiae  ^1  i    me  ready  and  prepared,  but  with  the  diplomacy  of 

dividends,  X  own  myself  little  acquainted.     You  must  come  with  me.** 

Cutbill  bowed  in  ac^nieaoencc^  and  waa  silent* 


CHAPTER  VIL    - 

At    LUNOHEOIf. 

A«  the  family  at  the  Great  Hoose  wero  gathered  together  at  lundieon  tm 
the  djiy  after  tho  events  we  hare  just  recorded,  Lord  CnldufT's  answer  id 
Temple  Bramleigh's  note  was  folly  and  freely  discussed. 

**0f  coarse/'  said  Jack,  **  I  spcsik  tinder  correction ;  but  how  oomfl0 
a  that  your  high  and  mighty  friend  brings  another  man  with  him  ?  la 
Cutbill  an  attache  ?     Is  he  one  of  what  you  call  •  the  line  2  '  " 

••  I  am  happy  to  contribato  the  correction  you  ask  for/'  said  Temple 
♦♦  Mr.  Cutbill  is  not  a  member  of  tho  diplomatic  body,  and 
a  name  might  not  impossibly  be  found  in  the  Nary  List,  you'll 
scarcely  chance  upon  it  at  F.  0/* 

••My  chief  question  is,  however,  still  to  be  answered.  On  what 
fKretot  does  he  bring  him  here  f  **  said  Jack,  with  unbroken  good-humour. 

**  As  to  that,"  broke  in  Augustus,  **Lord  CuldaflTs  note  is  perfectly 
explanatory ;  he  says  his  friend  is  travelling  with  him  ;  they  came  here  on 
a  matter  of  businesst  and,  in  fact,  there  would  be  an  awkwardness  on  his 
pait  in  separating  from  him,  and  on  oars,  if  we  did  not  preTent  such  a 
oODlint^ency/' 

!*/'  chimed  in  Temple.     *'  Nothing  could  be  more  guarded  or 
coiJ  LU   Lord  CLildiLlTa  reply,    ,  It  wasn't   in  the   least   like  an 

Admiralty  minute,  Jack,  or  on  order  to  Commander  Spiggins,  of  the  SnarUr, 
lo  lake  in  6ve  hundred  fokJDB  of  pork.*' 
f^  ••  I  might  say,  now,  Umt  you  11  not  find  that  name  in  the  Na^y  List, 
Temple/*  said  the  sailor^  laughing* 
**  1)0  they  arrive  to*day  ?  '*  a  l^i]  Ifurlini   not  a  little  imcomlbrtable  at 
ibU  axchange  of  tart  thingf^. 
**  To  dinner,"  said  TemiJio, 
**  I  sQppoao  we  havo  seen  tho  last  leg  of  mutton  we  are  to  meet  with 
till  he  goes,"  cried  Jack  ;  **  that  precious  French  fellow  will  now  ^ve  his 
gmttofl  foil  play,  and  we'll  have  to  dine  off  '  sahnis  *  and  '  BuprSmes^'  or 
oor  dinner  off  bread  and  cheese," 
'*  Perhaps  you  would  initaia  Bertcmd  into  the  mystery  of  a  sea-pie, 
eaid  Temple^  with  a  i 
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''  And  a  precious  mess  the  fellow  would  make  of  it !  He'd  filTifc  with 
cocks*  combs  and  mushrooms,  and  stick  two  skewers  in  it,  with  a  half- 
boiled  truffle  on  each— lucl^  if  there  wouldn't  be  a  British  flag  in  spun 
sugar  between  them ;  and  he*d  call  the  abomination  '  pate  a  la  gun-room,' 
or  some  such  confounded  name." 

A  low,  quiet  lau^  was  now  heard  from  the  end  of  the  table,  and  the 
company  remembered,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  that  Mr.  Harding,  the 
agent,  was  there,  and  very  busily  engaged  with  a  broiled  chicken.  *'  Ain't 
I  right,  Mr.  Harding  7  "  cried  Jack,  as  he  heard  the  low  chuckle  of  the 
small,  meek,  submissiTe-looking  little  man,  at  the  other  end  of  the  table. 
"  Ain't  I  right  ?  " 

*'  I  have  met  with  very  good  French  Tersions  of  English  cookery 
abroad,  Captain  Temple." 

'<  Don't  call  me  '  Captain,'  or  I'll  suspect  yoxur  accuracy  about  the 
cookery,"  interrupted  Jack.  ''  I  fear  I'm  about  as  fer  off  that  rank  as 
Bertond  is  from  the  sea-pie." 

*<Do  you  know  Cutbill,  Harding?"  said  Augustus,  addressing  the 
agent  in  the  tone  of  an  heir  expectant. 

'<  Yes.  We  were  both  examined  in  the  same  case  before  a  committee 
of  the  House,  and  I  made  bis  acquaintance  then." 

**  What  sort  of  person  is  he  ?  "  asked  Temple. 

<'Is  he  jolly,  Mr.  Harding? — ^that's  the  question,"  cried  Jack.  ''I 
suspect  we  shall  be  overborne  by  greatness,  and  a  jolly  feUow  would  be  a 
boon  from  heaven." 

**  I  believe  he  is  what  might  be  called  jolly,"  said  Harding  cautiously. 

<*  Jolly  sounds  like  a  femiliar  word  for  vulgar,"  said  Marion.  <*  I  hope 
Mr.  Harding  does  not  mean  that." 

«  Mr.  Harding  means  notlung  of  the  kind,  I'll  be  sworn,"  broke 
in  Jack.  ''  He  means  an  easy-tempered  fellow,  amusing  and  amusable. 
Well,  Nelly,  if  it's  not  English,  I  can't  help  it — it  ought  to  be ;  but 
when  one  wants  ammunition,  one  takes  the  first  heavy  thing  at  hand. 
Egad !  I'd  ram  down  a  minister  plenipotentiary,  rather  than  fire  blank- 
cartridge." 

"  Is  Lord  Culduff  also  jolly,  Mr.  Harding  ?  "  asked  Eleanor,  now 
looking  up  with  a  sparkle  in  her  eye. 

"  I  scarcely  know, — ^I  have  the  least  possible  acquaintance  with  his 
lordship ;  I  doubt,  indeed,  if  he  will  recollect  me,"  said  Harding,  with 
diffidence. 

'*  What  are  we  to  do  with  this  heavy  swell  when' he  comes,  is  the 
puzzle  to  me,"  said  Augustus,  gravely.  ''  How  is  he  to  be  entertained, — 
how  amused  ?  Here's  a  county  with  nothing  to  see — ^nothing  to  interest 
— ^without  a  neighboTurhood.     What  are  we  to  do  with  him  ?  " 

«  The  more  one  is  a  man  of  the  world,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  phrase^ 
the  more  eaaUy  he  finds  how  to  shape  his  life  to  any  and  every  circmn* 
stance/'  said  Temple,  with  a  Bententioos  tone  and  manner. 

"  Whieb  means,  I  suppose,  thai  he*Il  make  the  best  of  a  bad  easer 
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bear  oar  tiresomeness  wi lb  blimcT  tubamty?**  said  Jack*  **  Let  m> 
only  bope,  for  aU  our  sokes,  tbat  bis  trial  may  not  be  a  long  one/' 

*'  Just  to  tbiok  of  sucb  a  country  { ''  exclaimed  Marion ;  '*  there  is 
absolutely  no  one  we  could  bave  to  meet  bim.'* 

ti  Wbat*B  tbe  name  of  tbat  balf-pay  captain  wbo  called  bere  t*otber 
moTning? — ^tbe  fellow  wbo  sat  from  lundicon  till  nigb  doak?'*  ai«ked 
Jack. 

*'  Captain  Crauftird,"  replied  Mmon.  **  I  bope  nobody  thinks  of 
limting  htm  :  be  is  insuffoi-ably  vulgar,  and  presuming  besides/' 

•*  Wasn't  tbat  the  man,  Marion,  wbo  told  you  tbat  as  my  father  and 
Lady  Augusta  didn't  live  together  the  county  gentry  couldn't  be  expected 
to  call  on  ns  ?  ^'  asked  Augustus,  laughing. 

'  He  did  more  :  be  entered  into  an  explanation  of  the  pecoliar  tenets 
of  the  neigbboarhood,  and  told  me  if  we  had  bad  tbe  good  luck  to  have 
settled  in  the  south  or  west  of  Ireland  they'd  not  have  minded  it,  *  but 
hen,*  he  added^  '  we  are  great  sticklers  for  morality/  '* 

'  And  what  reply  did  you  make  him,  Manon  ?  "  asked  Jack. 
'I  was  Bo  choked  with  passion  tbat  I  couldn't  speak,  or  if  I  did 
say  anything  I  have  forgotten  it.     At  all  events  he  set  me  off  laughing 
immediately  after,  as  he  said, — *  As  for  mysf  If,  1  don't  care  a  ruab,     I'm 
a  bachelor,  and  a  bachelor  can  go  anywhere/  ** 

She  gave  these  words  with  euch  a  close  mimicry  of  his  voice  and 
tnaimer,  tbat  a  general  burst  of  langhter  folIo\\  cd  them. 

**  There's  the  veiy  fellow  we  want/*  cried  Jack.  *'  That's  ihe  man 
to  meet  our  distinguished  guest ;  he'll  not  let  him  escape  without  a  whole > 
some  hint  or  two/* 

'I'd  as  soon  see  a  gentleman  exposed  to  the  assault  of  a  mastiff 
[as  to  the  insulting  coarseness  of  such  a  fellow  as  that/'   said  Temple, 
passionately* 

'  The  mifichlefs  done  ab-eady  ;  I  heard  the  governor  say,  as  he  took 

lea^e, — *  Captain  Craufurdi   are   you  too   straitlaced    to   dine   out  on 

a   Sunday?   if  not,  will  you  honour  us  with  your  company  at  eight 

I  o* clock  ?  *    And  though    bo   repeated  tbe  words   *  eight  o'clock  '   with 

oan  like  a  protest,  he  muttei-ed  something  about  bemg  happy,  a 

that  evidently  cost  him  dearly,  for  be  went  shuffling  down  tbe 

( jivenuu  afterwards  with  his  hat  over  bis  eyes,  and  gesticulating  with  bis 

bands  us  if  some   new  immorality   had  suddenly   broke  in   upon  bis 

itnind." 

'  You  mean  to  say  tbat  be  is  coming  to  dinner  here  next  Sunday  7  " 

Temple,  horrified. 
"  A  little  tiMit  and  good  mopagement  are  always  sufficient  to  keep  these 
;  of  men  down/'  said  Augustas. 
'I  hope  we  don't  ask  a  man  to  dinner  with  the  intention  to  *  keep  him 

said  Jack,  sturdily. 
**At  all  events,  •'  crit^d  Temple,  "  he  need  not  be  presented  to  Lord 

icuiduir;* 
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**I  suspect  you  will  see  very  little  of  Him  after  dinner,"  observed 
Harding,  in  his  meek  fashion.  **  That  wonderful  *d2  port  will  prove  a 
detainer  impossible  to  get  away  from." 

*^T\l  keep  him  company  then.  I  rather  like  to  meet  one  of  these 
cross-grained  dogs  occasionally." 

''Not  impossibly  you'll  learn  something  more  of  that  same  '  public 
opinion '  of  our  neighbours  regarding  us,"  said  Marion,  haughtily. 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  cried  the  sailor,  gaily  ;  "  they'll  not  ruffle  my 
temper,  oven  if  they  won't  flatter  my  vanity." 

**  Have  you  asked  the  L'Estranges,  Marion  ?  "  said  Augustus. 

**  We  always  ask  them  after  church  ;  they  are  sure  to  be  disen- 
gaged," said  she.  **  I  wish,  Nelly,  that  you,  who  are  such  a  dear  friend 
of  Julia's,  would  try  and  persuade  her  to  wear  something  else  than  that 
eternal  black  silk.  Bhe  is  so  intently  bent  on  being  an  Andalusian. 
Some  one  unluckily  said  she  looked  so  Spanish,  that  she  has  got  up  the 
dress,  and  the  little  fan  coquetry,  and  the  rest  of  it,  in  the  most  absurd 
fashion." 

"  Her  grandmother  was  a  Spaniard,"  broke  in  Nelly,  warmly. 

''  So  they  say,"  said  the  other,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"  There's  a  good  deal  of  style  about  her,"  said  Temple,  with 
the  tone  of  one  who  was  criticizing  what  he  understood.  ''  She  sings 
prettily." 

**  Prettily  ?  "  groaned  Jack.  **  Why  where,  except  amongst  profes- 
sionals, did  you  ever  hear  her  equal  ?  " 

**  She  sings  divinely,"  said  Ellen  ;  "  and  it  is,  after  all,  one  of  her  least 
attractions." 

"  No  heroics,  for  heaven's  sake ;  leave  that  to  your  brothers,  Nelly, 
who  are  fully  equal  to  it.  I  really  meant  my  remark  about  her  gown  for 
good  nature." 

** She's  a  nice  girl,"  said  Augustus,  "though  she  is  certainly  a  bit  of 
a  coquette." 

**  True  ;  but  it's  very  good  coquetry,"  drawled  out  Temple.  **  It's  not 
that  jerking,  uncertain,  unpurpose-like  style  of  affectation  your  English 
coquette  displays.  It  is  not  the  eternal  demand  for  attention  or  admiration. 
It  is  simply  a  desire  to  please  thrown  into  a  thousand  little  graceful  ways, 
each  too  slight,  and  too  faint,  to  be  singled  out  for  notice,  but  making  up 
a  whole  of  wonderful  captivation." 

"  Well  done,  diplomacy ;  egad,  I  didn't  know  there  was  that  much 
blood  in  the  Foreign  Office,"  cried  Jack,  laughing;  "and  now  I'm  off 
to  look  after  my  night  lines.  I  quite  forgot  all  about  them  till  this 
minute." 

*'  Take  me  with  you,  Jack,"  said  Nelly,  and  hastened  after  him,  hat 
in  hand. 
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CHAPTER  Via 

TttK  Aebiyal  of  a  Great  Man. 

It  was  witMn  a  quartef  of  eight  o'clock — ^fortj-five  miaateB  after  the  usual 
dkmer-hour— whca  Lord  CuldttflTs  carriage  drotvo  up  to  tho  door. 

**The  roads  are  atrocious  down  here,*'  said  Temple,  upologking  in 
Rdvance  for  an  oSbnoe  which  his  ^ther  rarely,  if  ever  forgave,     *•  Bon't 
roa   think  jou  ought  to  go  out  to  meet  him,   air?'*  asked  ha,   half 
aidly, 

^•*  It  would  only  crcsate  more  delay ;  he'D  appear,  I  take  it,  when  be  is 
Avas  the  curt  rejoinder,  but  it  was  scarcdy  uttered  when  the  door 
fas  thrown  wide  open*  and  Lord  Culduff  and  Mr,  Cutbill  were  annonnoed. 
Seen  in  the  subdued  light  of  a  drawing-room  before  dinner,  Lord 
Dolduff  did  not  appear  more  than  half  his  real  ago,  and  the  jaunty  stride 
nd  the  bland  smUe  he  wore, — ^as  he  made  his  round  of  acquaintance, 
bt  have  passed  muster  for  five- and -thirfy  ;  nor  was  the  round  vulgar 
of  tho  engineer,  awkward  and  familiar  alternately,  a  had  foil  for  the 
•  graceful  attractions  of  his  lordship* 3  manner, 
**  We  Bbould  have  been  here  two  hours  ago/'  said  he,  **  but  my  friend 
here  insisted  on  our  coming  coastwise  to  see  a  wonderful  bay — ^a  natural 
harbour  one  might  call  it,  ^Vhat's  the  name,  Cutbili  ? '' 
**  Poftacss»  my  lord." 

**  Ah,  to  be  sure,  Portness.     On  your  property,  I  believe  ?  '* 
**  I  am  proud  to  say  it  is.    I  have  seen  nothing  finer  in  the  kingdom," 
said  Brairdeigh;  *'  and  if  Ireland  were  anything  but  Ireland,  that  harbour 
vould  be  crowded  with  shipping,  and  this  coast  one  of  tho  most  prosperous 
Qd  busy  shores  of  the  island." 

'*  Who  knows  if  we  may  not  live  to  see  it  such  ?    Cutbill's  projects  are 

.?c?y  grand,  and  1  declare  that  though  I  deemed  them  Arabian  Night  stories 

I  £t*w  weeks  back,  I  am  a  convert  now.     Another  advantage  we  gained/' 

ffiaid  he,  turning  to  Marion  ;  **  we  came  up  through  a  new  shrubboiy,  which 

L  wo  were  told  had  been  iill  planned  by  you/' 

'*  IVfy  sistor  designed  it^"  said  she,  as  she  smiled  and  made  a  gesture 
ijwards  Ellen* 

*'  May  I  offer  you  my  most  respectful  compliments  on  your  success  ? 
am  an        '  t  about  landscape-gardening,  and  though  our  English 

climato  -  luy  a  sore  rebofi'  in  our  attempts,  tho  soil  and  the  varied 

naiuro  of  the  sur^ce  lend  themselves  happily  to  the  pursuit,     I  think  you 
LWere  at  the  Hague  with  me,  Bramleigh  ?  '*  asked  he  of  Temple- 

**  Do<i9  he  know  how  late  it  is  ?  "  whispered  Augustus  to  hie  father* 
}*  Boos  he  know  we  are  wait"  r  ?  " 

**  m  tell  him,"  and  Cot  iileigh  walked  forward  from  his  place 
before  the  fire.    '*  I'm  afraid,  my  lord,  the  cold  air  of  our  hills  has  not 
gmn  you  an  appetite  ?  " 
*'  Quite  the  contrary,  I  aBSOTtt  yoa.     I  am  ver>*  hungry/' 
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**  By  Jove,  and  so  are  we ! "  blurted  out  Jack ;  "  and  it's  striking  eight 
this  instant." 

<*  What  is  your  dinner-hour  ?  ** 

**  It  ought  to  be  seven,"  answered  Jack. 

««  Why,  Cutty,  you  told  me  nine." 

CutbiU  muttered  something  below  his  breath,  and  turned  away ;  and 
Lord  Culduff  laughingly  said,  "  I  declare  I  don't  perceive  the  connection. 
My  friend.  Colonel  Bramleigh,  opines  that  a  French  cook  always  means 
nine-o'clock  dinner.  I'm  horrified  at  this  delay :  let  us  make  a  hasty 
toilette,  and  repair  our  fault  at  once." 

**  Let  me  show  you  where  you  arc  lodged,"  said  Temple,  not  sorry  to 
escape  from  the  drawing-room  at  a  moment  when  his  friend's  character 
and  claims  were  likely  to  bo  sharply  criticized. 

"  Cutty's  a  vulgar  dog,"  said  Jack,  as  they  left  the  room.  "  But  I'll 
be  shot  if  he's  not  the  best  of  the  two." 

A  haughty  toss  of  Marion's  head  showed  that  she  was  no  concumng 
party  to  the  sentiment. 

'^  I'm  amazed  to  see  so  young  a  man,"  said  Colonel  Bramleigh.  <<  In 
look  at  least,  he  isn't  forty." 

"It's  all  make-up,"  cried  Jack. 

*^  He  can't  be  a  great  deal  under  seventy,  taking  the  list  of  his  services. 

Ho  was  at  Vienna  as  a  private  secretary  to  Lord  Borchester "     As 

Augustus  pronounced  the  words  Lord  Culduff  entered  the  room  in  a  fra- 
grance of  perfume  and  a  brilliancy  of  colour  that  was  quite  effective ;  for  he 
wore  his  red  ribbon,  and  his  blue  coat  was  lined  with  white  silk,  and  his 
cheeks  glowed  with  a  bloom  that  youth  itself  could  not  rival. 

"  Who  talks  of  old  Borchester  ?"  said  he  gaily.  **  My  father  used  to 
tell  me  such  stories  of  him.  They  sent  him  over  to  Hanover  once, 
to  report  on  the  available  princesses,  to  marry  the  Prince :  and,  egad !  he 
played  his  part  so  well  that  one  of  them — ^Princess  Helena,  I  think  it  was 
— ^fell  in  love  with  him  ;  and  if  it  wasn't  that  he  had  been  married  already, 
— May  I  offer  my  arm  ?  "  And  the  rest  of  the  story  was  probably  told  as 
he  led  Miss  Bramleigh  in  to  dinner. 

Mr.  Cutbill  only  arrived  as  they  took  their  places,  and  slunk  into  a 
seat  beside  Jack,  whom,  of  all  the  company,  he  judged  would  be  the 
person  he  could  feel  most  at  ease  with. 

"  What  a  fop  I "  whispered  Jack,  with  a  glance  at  the  peer. 

"Isn't  ho  an  old  humbug?"  muttered  Cutbill.  "Do  you  know 
how  he  managed  to  appear  in  so  short  a  time  ?  We  stopped  two  hours 
at  a  little  inn  on  the  road  while  he  made  his  toilette  ;  and  the  whole  get- 
np — paint  and  padding  and  all — ^was  done  then.  That  great  frir  pelisse 
in  which  he  made  his  entrance  into  the  drawing-room  removed,  he  was  in 
full  dinner  dress  underneath.     He's  the  best  actor  living."  ' 

"  Have  yon  known  him  long  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  know  all  of  them,"  said  he,  with  a  little  gesime  of  bis 
hand :  ''  that  is,  they  take  derilish  good  eare  to  know  me.'* 
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■  "  Indeed  ! ''  exclaimed  Jack,  in  the  tone  wMcli  seemed  to  ask  for  some 
pxplanaiioD. 

F  **  You  see,  here's  how  it  is/'  said  CutLil!,  as  he  bent  over  his  plate 
[mnii  talked  in  a  tone  cautiously  subdued  :  *•  all  those  swells— espeeially 
Ithat  generatiun  yonder— are  pretty  nigh  aground.  They  have  been  hving 
l^r  forty  or  fifty  years  at  something  liJio  fiye  times  their  income  ;  and  if  it 
lliiuin't  been  for  this  sudden  rush  of  prosperity  in  England,  caused  by  niil- 
I  roads >  mines,  quames,  or  the  lilve,  these  fellows  would  have  been  swept 
I  clean  away*  He's  watching  me  now.  1*11  go  on  by -and -by.  Have  you 
Iftoy  good  hunting  do^Mi  here,  Colonel  Bramleigh  ?"  asked  he  of  the  host, 
who  sat  half  hid  by  a  massive  eentre-piece. 

**  You*ll  have  to  ask  my  sons  what  it's  like,  and  I  take  it  they*ll  give 
Ijou  a  monnt  too.'' 

I       *•  With  pleasure,  Mr*  Cutbill,  '  cried  Augustus,    *'  If  we  have  no  fi^at, 
I'Wc'U  show  yon  some  sport  on  Monday  next.** 
I        •♦Delighted^ — I  lilce  hunting  of  all  thingi?/' 

I  *<  And  you,  my  lord,  is  it  a  favourite  sport  of  yours  ?  "  asked  Temple. 
I  *'  A  long  life  out  of  England, — which  has  unforfctmately  been  my  case, 
m — ^makes  a  man  sadly  out  of  gear  in  all  these  things ;  but  I  ride,   of 

I  eoorse,'^  and  he  said  the  last  words  as  though  he  meant  to  imply  *'  because 

I I  do  everything." 

'        **ril  send  over  to  L'Estrange,'*  said  Augustus  i   **he's  sure  to  know 

where  the  meet  is  for  Monday.'' 
K       **  Who  is  L'Esirange  ?  "  asked  his  lordship. 

I        '"^  Our  curate  here/*  replied  Colonel  Bramleigh,  smiling.  **  An  excellent 
I  fellow,  and  a  very  agreeable  neighbour," 
I        **  Our  only  one»  by  Jove  !  "  cried  Jack, 

■  **  now  gallant  to  forget  Jidia,*'  said  Nelly  tartly. 

I       *'  And  the  fair  Julia, — who  is  she  ?  "  asked  Lord  Culdujf. 

■  •*  L*Estrange*B  sister,'*  replied  Augustus. 

■  *'  And  DOW,  my  lord/'  chimed  in  Jack,  "you  know  the  whole  neigh- 
m  bourhood,  if  we  don't  throw  in  a  cross-grained  old  fellow,  a  half>pay  lieu- 
I  tenant  of  the  Buffs." 

*' Small  but  select,"  said  Lord  Culduff  quietly.  **May  I  venture  to 
msk  you.  Colonel  Bramleigh,  what  determined  30U  in  your  choice  of  a 
rosidenco  hero  ?  " 

*♦  I  suppose  I  must  confess  it  was  mainly  a  money  con*<Ideratiou.  The 
bank  held  some  rather  heavy  mortgages  over  this  property,  which  they 
were  somewhat  disposed  to  consider  as  capable  of  grout  improvement,  and 
as  I  was  growing  a  little  wearied  of  City  life,  I  fancied  Vd  come  over  hero 
and " 

*•  Regenerate  Ireland,  eh  ?  " 

"  Or,  at  least,  hve  ver^^  economically,"  added  he,  laughing. 

**I  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  that  part  of  the  esperiment,'*  said 
Lord  Cnlduff,  as  his  eyes  ranged  over  the  table  sot  forth  in  all  the 
uplendour  that  plate  and  glass  could  bestow. 
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«I  suspect  papa  means  a  relaiive  economy/'  said  Marioni  <<  someUiing 
very  diflferent  from  our  lato  life  in  England." 

"  Yes,  my  last  three  years  have  been  yery  costly  ones,"  said  Colonel 
Bramleigh,  sighing.  ''I  lost  heavily  by  the  sale  of  Earlshope,  and  my 
unfortunate  election  too  was  an  expensive  business.  It  will  take  some 
retrenchment  to  make  up  for  all  this.  I  tell  the  boys  they'll  have  to  sell 
their  hunters,  or  be  satisfied,  Hke  the  parson,  to  hunt  one  day  a  week." 
The  self-complacent,  mock  humility  of  this  speech  was  all  too  apparent. 

'*  I  take  it,"  said  Culduff  authoritatively,  **  that  every  gentleman  " 
— and  he  laid  a  marked  emphasis  on  the  "gentleman" — "must  at 
some  period  or  other  of  his  life  have  spent  more  money  than  he  ought, 
more  than  was  subsequently  found  to  be  convenient." 

"I  have  repeatedly  done  so,"  broke  in  Cutbill,  "  and  invariably  been 
sorry  for  it  afterwards,  inasmuch  as  each  time  one  does  it  the  difficulty 
increases." 

"  Harder  to  get  credit,  you  mean  ?  "  cried  Jack,  laughing. 

"  Just  so ;  and  one*s  friends  get  tired  of  helping  one.  Just  as  they 
told  me,  there  was  a  fellow  at  Blackwall  used  to  live  by  drowning 
himself.  He  was  regularly  fished  up  once  a  week  and  stomach-pumped 
and  'cordialled'  and  hot-blanketed,  and  brought  round  by  the  Humane 
Society's  people,  till  at  last  they  came  to  discover  the  dodge,  and  refused 
to  restore  him  any  more ;  and  now  he's  reduced  to  earn  his  bread  as  a 
water  bailiff — cruel  hard  on  a  fellow  of  such  an  ingenious  turn  of  mind." 

"While  the  younger  men  laughed  at  CutbiU's  story.  Lord  Culduff  gave 
him  a  reproving  glance  from  the  other  end  of  the  table,  palpably  intended 
to  recall  him  to  a  more  sedate  and  restricted  conviviality. 

"  Are  we  not  to  accompany  you  ?  "  said  Lord  Culduff  to  Marion,  as 
she  and  her  sister  arose  to  retire.  "  Is  this  barbarism  of  sitting  after 
dinner  maintained  here  ?  " 

*  Only  till  we  finish  this  decanter  of  claret,  my  lord,"  said  Colonel 
Bramleigh,  who  caught  what  was  not  intended  for  his  ears. 

«  Ask  the  governor  to  give  you  a  cigar,"  whispered  Jack  to  CutbiU ; 
"  he  has  some  rare  Cubans." 

"  Now,  this  is  what  I  call  regular  jolly,"  said  Cutbill  as  he  drew  a 
small  spider  table  to  his  side,  and  furnished  himself  with  a  glass  and 
a  decanter  of  Madeira,  "  and,"  added  he  in  a  whisper  to  Jack,  "  let  us  not 
be  in  a  huny  to  leave  it.  We  only  want  one  thing  to  be  perfect.  Colonel 
Bramleigh." 

« If  I  can  only  supply  it,  pray  command  me,.  Mr.  Cutbill." 

"  I  want  this,  then,"  said  Cutbill,  pursing  up  his  mouth  at  one  side, 
while  he  opened  the  other  as  if  to  emit  the  smoke  of  a  cigar. 

"  Do  you  mean  smoking  ?  "  asked  Colonel  Bramleigh,  in  a  half  irri- 
table tone. 

"YouhaTeit." 

''.Are  yon  a  nnokeri  my  lord  f  "  aaked  iJie  hosii  tonung  to  Lend 
OoldniL 
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**A  r^ry  moderate  ooe.  A  elgaieiie  after  breaJdksty  aud  anollior  at 
becl^lim@t  are  about  mj  excesses  In  Umt  direction." 

*'  Then  Fm  afraid  I  most  defraud  you  of  the  full  measure  of  your 
cujoyiwent*  Mr.  CutbiU ;  we  never  enioke  in  the  dining-room.  Indeed, 
I  myself  Uara  a  gtrong  aversion  to  tobacco,  and  though  I  hare  couBented 
to  build  a  smoking-roomi  it  is  as  far  olT  £rom  me  as  I  have  been  able  to 
contriFo  it/' 

^'  And  what  about  his  choice  Cubans^  eh  ?  '*  whispered  Cutbfll  to 
Jack. 

**  All  hypocrisy.  You'll  find  a  box  of  them  in  your  dresamg-roomt*' 
said  Jack,  in  an  undtjrtone,  **  when  you  go  upstairs.** 

Temple  now  led  hi?  distingoiahed  friend  into  those  charming  paatxuragea 
where  the  flocks  of  diplomacy  love  to  dwell,  and  where  none  other  save 
themselfes  could  find  herbage.  Nor  was  it  amongst  great  poUtical  eyents, 
of  peace  or  war,  alliances  or  treaties,  they  wandered— for  perhaps  in  these 
tiie  outer  world,  taught  as  they  are  by  newspapers^  might  haTO  taken  some 
interest  and  some  share.  No;  their  talk  waa  all  of  personalities,  of 
Kosdm  princes  and  grandees  of  Spain^  archduchesses  and  '*  marchesas,'* 
whose  emfis  and  subtleties,  and  pomps  and  vanities^  make  up  a  world  like 
no  other  world  and  play  a  drama  of  life — happily,  it  may  be  for  humanity, 
— like  no  other  drama  that  other  men  and  women  ever  figured  in.  Now 
it  is  a  strange  fact,  and  I  appeal  to  my  readers  if  their  experience  will  not 
corroborate  mine,  that  when  two  men  thoroughly  versed  in  these  themes  will 
talk  together  upon  them,  exchanging  theur  stories  and  mingling  their  com- 
ments, the  rest  of  the  company  wiU  be  struck  with  a  perfect  silencei  unable 
to  join  m  the  subject  discussed,  and  half  appalled  to  introduce  any  ordinary 
matter  into  such  high  and  distinguished  society.  And  thus  Lord  Culduff 
and  Temple  weut  on  for  fuU  an  hour  or  more^  pelting  each  other  with 
little  court  scandals  and  Rmoll  state  intrigues^  till  Colonel  Bramleigh  fell 
aaleep,  and  Cutbill,  having  finished  his  Madeira,  would  probably  have 
followed  his  host's  example,  when  a  servant  announced  tea,  adding  in 
a  whisper,  that  Mr.  L^Estrooge  nnd  his  sister  were  in  the  drawing-room. 


CHAPTER  IX, 
OVBR    THE     FlHE. 

In  a  large  room,  comfortably  famished,  but  in  which  there  was  a  eertain 
blending  of  the  articles  of  tlie  drawing-room  with  those  of  the  dining-room^ 
showLDg  unmistakably  the  bachelor  character  of  the  owner,  sat  two  young 
men  at  opposite  sides  of  an  ample  fireplace.  One  sat,  or  rather  reclined, 
on  a  small  leather  sofa,  hia  bandaged  leg  resting  on  a  pillow,  and  his  pais 
and  somewhat  shrunken  face  evidencing  the  results  of  pain  and  confine- 
ment to  the  house.  His  close-cropt  head  nnd  s^uare-cut  beard,  and  a 
oetrtatn  mmgled  drollery  and  fierceness  in  the  eyes,  proclaimed  him  French, 
and  BO  H.  Asatole  Pracontal  was  ;  though  it  would  have  been  difilcult  to 
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declare  as  much  from  his  English,  which  he  spoke  wifli  singnhir  parity  a 
the  \CTj  faintest  peculiarity  of  accent. 

Opposite  him  eat  a  tall  well-built  man  of  about  tlnrty-four  or  fi 
with  rogiilur  and  almost  handsome  feattires,  marred,  indeed,  in  express! 
by  the  extreme  closeness  of  the  eyes,  and  a  somewhat  long  upper 
which  latter  defect  an  incipient  moustache  was  already  concealing* 
colour  of  his  hair  was  however  that  shade  of  auburn  which  verges  on  red, 
and  is  bo  commonly  accompanied  by  a  much  freckled  Bkin.  This  same 
hair,  and  hands  and  feet  almost  enormous  in  size,  were  the  afflictions 
w^hich  imparted  bitterness  to  a  lot  which  many  regarded  as  -very  enviablo 
in  life ;  for  Mr.  Phihp  Longworth  was  his  own  master,  firee  to  go  wht  ' 
pleased,  and  the  owner  of  a  very  suflicient  fortune.  He  had  been  bi  ^ 
up  at  Oscot,  and  imbibed,  with  a  veiy  fan*  ehare  of  knowledge,  a  largo 
stock  of  that  general  mistrust  and  suspicion  which  is  the  fortune  of  th 
entrusted  to  priestly  toaching,  and  which,  though  ha  had  travelled  largi 
iuid  mixed  freely  with  the  world,  still  continued  to  cling  to  his  maiiu 
which  might  be  characterized  by  the  one  word^ — furtive. 

Longworth  had  only  arrived  that  day  for  dinner,  and  the  two  Me: 
were  now  exchanging  their  experiences  since  they  had  parted  some  eij 
months  before  at  the  second  cataract  of  the  Nile. 

"  And  so,  Pracontal,  you  never  got  one  of  my  letters  ?" 

*•  Not  one, — on  my  honour*     Indeed,  if  it  were  not  that  I  learned 
a  chance  meeting  with  a  party  of  English  tourists  at  Cannes  that  they  hi 
met  yon  at  Cairo,  I'd  have  begun  to  suspect  you  had  taken  a  plunge  ii 
tlie  Kile,  or  into  Mohammedom,  for  which  latter  you  were  showing  so] 
disposition,  you  remember,  when  we  parted.'* 

*'  True  enough  ;  and  if  one  was  sure  never  to  turn  westward  O] 
there  aro  mnuy  things  in  favour  of  the  tnrban.  It  is  the  most  suh 
conception  of  egotism  possible  to  imagine.'* 

** Egotism  is  a  mistake,  mon  cher/*  said  the  other;  '*  a  man's  own 
heart,  make  it  as  comfortable  as  he  may«  is  too  small  an  apartment  to  live 
I  do  not  say  this  in  any  grand  benevolent  spirit.    There's  no  humbug 
f  philanthropy  in  the  opinion." 

**0f  that  I'm  fully  assured/*  said  Long^'orth,  with  a  gravity  which 
made  the  other  laugh. 

**  No,"  continued  he,  still  laughing.  ''I  want  a  larger  field,  a  wldor 
hnn&g-ground  for  my  diversion  than  my  own  nature.** 

"  A  diflciplo,  in  fact,  of  your  great  model,  Louis  Nopnleon.   You  im 
to  ttnncxatioui?*    By  the  way,  how  fares  it  with  your  new  projects  ?    Mm 
von  Rcen  the  lawyer  I  gave  you  the  letter  to  ?  " 

\  OS.    I  stayed  eight  days  iu  town  to  confer  with  him.    I  heard  fron 
iiiiu  ihm  very  day.** 

•*  Well,  what  says  he?** 

'*  His  Iett4?r  is  a  very  sarage  omi-  He  is  angry  with  me  for  having 
rome  hnro  at  all ;  and  particularly  nng^  because  I  have  broken  tsiy  hg,  tad 
can't  come  away.'^ 
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^r      *^  What  does  lie  think  of  your  case,  however?** 

^»  **  He  thinks  it  monflgeablo.  He  says,  as,  of  coiii'se,  I  knew  he  would 
say*  that  it  demands  most  cautions  treatment  and  great  aeuteness.  There 
k^Kre  blanks,  historical  blanks,  to  be  filled  np  ;  linkis  to  connect,  and  such 
^Hikef  which  will  demand  some  time  and  some  money.  I  haTO  told  him  I 
^Aave  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  one,  but  for  the  other  I  am  occasionally 
^Hligbtly  pinched/' 
^H     *^  It  promises  well,  however  ?  '* 

^^  **  Most  hopefully.  And  when  once  I  have  proved  myself — not  always 
»o  easy,  as  it  seems— the  son  of  my  futher,  I  am  to  go  over  and  see  him 
again  in  eonsultation.*' 

'*  Kelson  is  a  man  of  station  and  character,  and  if  he  undertakes  your 
ftuse  it  is  in  itself  a  strong  guarantee  of  its  goodness.*' 

**  Why,  these  men  take  all  that  is  offered  them.     They  no  more  refuse 
.  bad  suit  than  a  doctor  rejects  a  hopeless  patient/* 

*  And  80  will  a  doctor,  if  he  happen  to  ba  an  honest  man,'*  said  Long- 

irorth,  half  peevishly.     "Just  as  he  would  also  refuse  to  treat  one  who 

s-uuld  persist  in  following  his  own  caprices  in  defiance  of  all  advice.' ' 

'*  Which  touches  mo.  Is  not  it  so  ?"  said  the  other  laughing.  **  Wel]»  I 

ak  I  ought  to  have  stayed  quietly  here,  and  not  shown  myself  in  public* 

I  the  more*  since  it  has  cost  me  this/*  and  he  pointed  to  his  leg  as  ho 

P(]ke.     *•  But  I  can't  help  confessing  it,  Philip,  the  sight  of  th<ige  fellows 

1  their  gay  scarlet,  caracoUing  uver  the  fiwtird,  and  popping  over  the  walls 

nd  hedges,  provoked  me.     It  was  exactly  like  a  challenge  ;  so  I  felt  it,  at 

It  was  as  though  they  said,  *  WHbat  I  you  come  here  to  pit  your 

Bs  against  ours,  and  you  arc  still  not  geutlomau  enough  to  meet  iia  in  a 

jr  field  and  face  the  same  perils  that  we  do/   And  this,  be  it  remembered, 

I  one  who  had  served  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  and  made  campaigns  with 

be  Chasseurs  d*Airique.    I  couldn*t  stand  it,  and  after  the  second  day  I 

aounted,  and — '*  a  motion  of  his  hand  finished  the  sentence. 

'  All  that  sort  of  reasoning  is  so  totally  different  from  an  Englishman's 
bat  I  am  xmablo  even  to  discuss  it.  I  do  not  pretend  to  underst^md  the 
cfincd  sensibility  that  resents  provocations  which  were  never  offered." 

'  I  know  you  don't,  and  I  know  your  countrymen  do  not  either.     You 
iiro  such  a  practical  people  that  your  very  policemen  never  interfere  with 
,  criminal  till  ho  has  fully  committed  hiraflelf/' 

'  In  plain  words,  we  do  not  content  ourselves  with  inferences.  But 
cU  m<i,  did  any  of  these  people  call  to  see  you,  or  ask  after  you  ?  " 

'  Yes,  they  sent  the  day  after  my  disaster,  and  they  also  told  the 

jocior  to  say  how  happy  they  should  be  if  they  could  be  of  service  to  me. 

ad  a  yoxmg  naval  commander, — his  card  is  yonder, — came  I  think  three 

QC8»  and  would  have  come  up  if  I  had  wished  to  receive  him ;  but  Kelson'i 

fetter,  so  angry  about  my  great  indiscretion  as  he  called  it,  made  m^ 

eclino  the  visit,  and  confine  my  acknowledgment  to  thanks/* 

'  I  wonder  what  my  old  gatekeeper  tbougbt  when  he  saw  them,  or  their 
veriest  in  this  avenue  ?  "  said  Longworth,  a  peculiar  bitterness  in  his  tone. 
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**  Why,  what  should  he  think, — was  there  any  feud  between  the 
£umlies  7  " 

<<  How  could  there  be  ?  These  people  have  not  been  many  months  in 
Ireland.  What  I  meant  was  with  reference  to  the  feud  that  is  six  centuries 
old,  the  old  open  ulcer,  that  makes  all  rule  in  this  countiy  a  struggle,  and 
all  resistance  to  it  a  patriotism.  Don't  you  know,''  asked  he,  ahnost 
sternly,  "  that  I  am  a  Papist  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  told  me  so." 

<<  And  don't  you  know  that  my  religion  is  not  a  mere  barrier  to  my 
advancement  in  many  careers  of  life,  but  is  a  social  disqualification — that 
it  is,  like  the  trace  of  black  blood  in  a  Creole,  a  ban  excluding  him  from 
intercourse  with  his  better-bom  neighbours — ^that  I  belong  to  a  class 
just  as  much  shut  out  from  all  the  relations  of  society,  as  were  the  Jews  in 
the  fifteenth  century  ?  " 

"  I  remember  that  you  told  me  so  once,  but  I  own  I  never  fully  compre- 
hended it,  nor  understood  how  the  question  of  a  man's  fsuth  was  to  decide 
his  standing  in  this  world,  and  that,  being  the  equal  of  those  about  you  in 
birth  and  condition,  your  religion  should  stamp  you  with  inferiority." 

<<  But  I  did  not  tell  you  I  was  not  their  equal,"  said  Longworth,  with  a 
slow  and  painful  distinctness.  '^  We  are  novi  homines  here ;  a  couple  of 
generations  back  we  were  peasants, — as  poor  as  anything  you  could  see  out 
of  that  window.  By  hard  work  and  some  good  luck — of  course  there  was 
luck  in  it — ^we  emerged,  and  got  enough  together  to  live  upon,  and  I  was 
sent  to  a  costly  school,  and  then  to  college,  that  I  might  start  in  life  the 
equal  of  my  fellows.  But  what  avails  it  all  ?  To  hold  a  station  in  life,  to 
mix  with  the  world,  to  associate  with  men  educated  and  brought  up  like 
myself,  I  must  quit  my  own  country  and  Hve  abroad.  I  know,  I  see,  you 
can  make  nothing  of  this.  It  is  out  and  out  incomprehensible.  Yon 
made  a  clean  sweep  of  these  things  with  your  great  Bevolution  of  '93. 
Ours  is  yet  to  come." 

**  Per  Dio !     I'd  not  stand  it,"  cried  the  other  passionately. 

''  You  couldn't  help  it.  You  must  stand  it ;  at  least,  till  such  time  as 
a  good  many  others,  equally  aggrieved  as  yourself,  resolve  to  risk  some- 
thing to  change  it ;  and  this  is  remote  enough,  for  there  is  nothing  that 
men,  —  I  mean  educated  and  cultivated  men, — are  more  averse  to, 
than  any  open  confession  of  feeling  a  social  disqualification.  I  may 
tell  it  to  you  here,  as  we  sit  over  the  fire,  but  I'll  not  go  out  and  proclaim 
it,  I  promise  you.     These  are  confessions  one  keeps  for  the  fireside." 

**  And  will  not  these  people  visit  you  ?" 

"  Nothing  less  likely." 

"  Nor  you  call  upon  them  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not." 

**  And  will  yon  continue  to  live  within  an  hoar's  drive  of  each  other 
without  acquaintance  or  reoognition?" 

''  ProbaUy,— at  least  we  may  aalnke  when  we  meeL*' 

<*  Tbaa  I  inj  the  gaillotme  hifl  done  moce  loar  eMUsaikm  Aan  the 
^oboabB$gier,*'  cried  the  other.    **  And  all  this  beeaoM  yoii  Jura  A.Slq^^  *' 
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iuth  80  dMfJr  ftSBocki^  with  A  bjgoiio 
uormliU^t!  to  emerge  fro^  it, — Ibere^s  llu 


'Jasi  m.    I  bekmg  to 
ilj  Uia4  I  am  not  to  Ik.- 
teenii  of  ti  all.*' 

{*rd  lebel.   Id  acBCi^na  iiiiu  ihxi  fitri.*els  t  " 
>  And  jmd  gel  hitnged  lor  joor  pdns/* 

.  abiug  of  the  iiioaiden  wae  all  tLe  lepljt  a^  Lcmgworili  went  cm : — 
^•*  Bome  one  once  eaid,  *  It  was  belter  eoonemy  in  ft  sUte  to  testiit 
people  nijt  to  steal  than  to  bnlltl  gaok  for  the  thieves ; '  and  90 1  would  say 
to  our  nileis  :  it  would  be  cheaper  to  gi^e  ti8  some  of  the  thlogB  we  ask  lor 
than  tc>  enact  all  the  expensire  measures  thai  are  taken  to  re|)rea8  us. 
'*  What  chance  hare  I  then  of  jnstioe  in  snch  a  coontiy  ?  **  cded  the 
passionately. 
L*'  Better  than  in  any  land  of  Europe.    Indeed  I  wiU  go  farther,  and 
~tty  it  te  the  one  land  in  Europe  where  comiption  is  impoasihle  on  the  aeat 
of  jwlgmeiit^     If  you  make  out  jour  daim^  as  fully  as  you  detailed  it  to 
if  eifidanoe  will  sustain  your  allegations,  your  flag  wiU  as  certainly 
I  met  that  high  tower  yonder  as  that  decanter  Elands  there." 
^'*Hiefe*8  to  la  bonne  chanct^**  said  the  other,  fiUing  a  bumper  and 
^dnnkii^il  ofL 

**  You  will  need  to  be  Tery  prudentf  very  eircmnspect ;  two  IhiogB 
which  I  SQSpeot  will  cost  you  Eome  trouble,''  said  Longworth.  '^  The  rery 
name  you  will  have  to  go  by  will  be  a  difficulty.  To  call  yourself  Bramleigh 
will  be  an  open  declaration  of  war ;  to  write  yourself  Praoontal  is  an  admis- 
sion that  you  have  nu  claim  to  the  other  appeUatioii.** 

•*  It  was  my  mother's  name.  She  was  of  a  Pi^oveo^  family,  and  Uie 
Fraeantalfl  were  people  of  good  blood.'* 

**  But  your  father  was  always  called  Bramlelgh  ?  *' 

''  My  father,  mon  cher,  had  fifty  aliases ;  he  was  Louis  Lagrange  nnder 

the   Empire,  Victor   Caesagnac   at  the   Bostoraiiooi,    Carlo   Salri  when 

sentenced  to  the  galleys  at  Naples,  Ercole  Giustiniani  when  he  shot  the 

Austrian  colonel  at  Cii|»ixb,  and  I  belieTo  when  he  was  last  heard  of,  the 

[  Mptain  of  a  slaTcrf  he  was  called,  lor  shorlDaas*  aake,  '  Brotto,*  for  he  was 

I  not  personidly  attractiyo.*' 

*  Then  when  and  where  was  he  known  as  Bramlelgh  ?  " 
**  Whenever  he  wrote  to  England.     Whenever  he  asked  for  money, 
which^  on  the  whole,  was  pretty  often,  he  was  Montagu  Bramleigh.'* 
**  To  whom  were  these  letters  addressed  ? '' 

»*  To  his  fiither,  Montagu  Bramlelgh,  Portland  Place,  London.    I  have 
[  it  all  in  my  note-book.*' 

**  And  these  appeals  were  responded  to  ?  ** 

''  Not  so  satisfactorily  as  00c  might  wish.  The  replies  wore  flat  refusals 
to  give  money,  and  rather  unpleasant  menaces  as  to  police  measures  if  the 
jusiatancc  wore  con  tinned." 

'  You  have  some  of  these  lettera  ?  ** 

f  them.     The  last  coutamtd  a  bank 
to  Giacomo  Lami,  or  onkr/' 
•*  Who  was  Lami  ? 
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**  Lami  was  the  name  of  my  grandmother ;  her  father  was  Giacomo,  Ho 
was  the  old  fosccf- painter  who  camo  over  from  Borne  to  paint  the  walls  of 
that  great  house  yonder,  and  it  was  his  daughtiir  that  Bramleigh  inAnitjd.'* 

**  Which  Bramleigh  was  the  father  of  the  present  posseBBor  of 
Castello?" 

**  Precisely.  Montagu  Bramleigh  married  my  grandmother  here  in 
Ireland,  and  when  the  troubles  broke  out,  either  to  save  hor  father  from 
the  laws  or  to  get  rid  of  him,  managed  to  gmuggle  him  ont  of  the  oouBtry 
over  to  Holland, — the  last  supposition,  and  the  more  likely,  is  that  he  sent 
his  wife  off  with  her  father." 

"  What  evidence  is  ther*^  of  this  marriage  ?  *' 

"  It  was  registered  in  some  pariah  authority ;  at  least  so  old  Giacomo'a 
journal  records,  for  we  have  the  journal,  and  without  it  we  might  never  have     ^ 
known  of  our  claim ;  but  besides  that,  there  are  two  letters  of  Montag^^l 
Bramleigh 's  to  my  grandmother,  written  when  he  bad  occ^on  to  loaiA^l 
her  about  ten  days  after  their  marriage,  and  they  begin,  'My  dearest 
wife/  and  are  signed,  *  Your  affectionate  husband,  M.  Bramleigh/     The 
lawyer  has  all  these." 

**  How  did  it  come  about  that  a  rich  London  banker,  as  Bramleigh  was, 
should  ally  himself  with  the  daughter  of  a  working  Itahan  tradesman  ?  *' 

^*  Here's  the  story,  as  conveyed  by  old  Giacomo's  notes,  Bramleigh 
came  over  here  to  look  after  the  progress  of  the  works  for  a  gi'eat  man* 
a  bishop  and  a  lord  marquis  too,  who  was  the  owner  of  the  phice ;  he  made 
the  aequaintanco  of  Lami  and  his  daughters ;  there  were  two  ;  the  younger 
only  a  child,  however.  The  eldest,  Enriohetta,  was  very  beautiful,  so 
beautiful  indeed,  that  Giacomo  was  eternally  introducing  her  head  iDto  all 
his  frescoes ;  she  was  a  blonde  Itahan,  and  made  a  most  lovely  Madonna. 
Old  Giaeomo's  journal  mentions  no  less  than  eight  altar-pieces  where  she 
figures,  not  to  say  that  she  takes  her  place  pretty  frequently  in  heathen 
society  also,  and  if  I  be  rightly  informed,  she  is  the  centre  figure  of  a  ceiling 
in  this  very  house  of  CastcUo,  in  a  small  octagon  tower,  the  whole  of  which 
Lami  painted  with  his  own  hand.  Bramleigh  fell  in  Icrve  with  this  girl 
and  married  her/* 

**  But  she  was  a  CathoHc/* 

'No.  Lami  was  originally  a  Waldensian,  and  held  eome  sort  o! 
itb,  I  don't  exactly  know  whiit,  that  claimed  affinity  with  the  English 
ch^irch;  at  all  events,  the  vicar  bere.  a  certain  Robert  Mathews, — his  name 
is  in  the  precious  journal, — ^married  them,  and  man  and  wife  they  wisnj 

**  Whua  and  how  did  aJl  these  fiicts  come  to  your  knowledge  ?  ** 

**A8  to  the  when  and   tho  how.  the  same  answer  will   suHtco, 
was    Berving    as    sous-he uteimnt    of    cavalry    in    Africa    when    news 
acbod  mo  that  tbo  A*tradMi^  tho  ship  in  which  my  father  sailiwl,  was 
r»ff  the  Cape  Verde  liilandg,  with  all  on  board,     I  hastened  off 
^  where  a  Mr.  Bolton  lived,  who  was  chief  owner  of  tho  n 


word 


fur  CO  fmaU  a  function,  hit  tiankor  for  years. 


'  arn  bob 

,      J  so   filKl  1 

Lidded,  but  lor 
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Bolton's  friendship  and  protection— liow  earned  I  never  knew — my  father 
Vfonld  havtj  come  to  grief  jears  bc^fore,  for  he  was  a  thorough  ItaHan,  and 
always  up  io  the  neck  in  conspiracies ;  he  had  heen  in  that  Bonapartist 
»fiair  at  Home;  was  a  Carbonaro  and  a  Camorrist,  and  Heaven  knows 
what  besides.  And  though  Bolton  wus  a  mim  very  unlikely  to  sympathize 
with  these  opinions,  I  take  it  my  respected  parent  must  have  been  a 
bon  diahU  that  men  who  knew  him  would  not  willingly  see  wrecked 
and  ruined.  Bolton  was  most  kind  to  myself  personally.  He  received  ma 
with  many  signs  of  fiiendahip,  and  without  troubling  me  with  any  more 
details  of  law  than  were  positively  unavoidable,  put  me  in  possession  of 
the  little  my  father  had  left  behind  him,  which  consisted  of  a  few  hundred 
fi^ancs  of  savings  and  an  old  chest,  with  some  older  clothes  and  a  mass  of 
papers  and  letters — dangerous  enough,  as  I  discovered,  to  have  compro* 
mised  scores  of  people — -and  a  strange  old  manuscript  l>ook»  clasped  and 
locked,  called  the  Diary  of  Giacomo  Lantif  with  matter  in  it  for  half-a- 
do^en  romances ;  for  Giaeomo,  too,  had  the  conspirator's  taste,  bad  known 
Panton  intimately,  and  was  deep  in  the  confidence  of  all  the  Irish  repub- 
licans who  were  aflihated  with  the  IVench  revolutionary  party*  But  besides 
this  the  book  conttiined  a  quantity  of  origmal  letters ;  and  when  mention 
was  mado  in  the  text  of  this  or  that  event,  the  letter  which  related  to 
it»  or  replied  io  some  communication  about  it,  was  appended  in  the 
I  mode  this  curious  volume  my  study  for  weeks,  tilK  in  fact,  I 
Ike  io  know  far  more  about  old  Giacomo  and  his  times  than  I  ever 
knew  about  my  father  and  his  epoch.  There  was  not  a  countiy  in  Emope 
in  which  ho  had  not  hved,  nor,  I  believe,  one  in  which  he  had  not  involved 
himself  in  some  trouble.  He  loved  his  art,  but  he  loved  political  plotting 
and  conspiracy  even  more,  and  was  ever  ready  to  resign  his  most  profitable 
•ngttgement  for  a  scheme  that  promised  to  overturn  a  government  or 
unthrone  a  sovereign*  My  first  thought  on  reading  his  curious  remi- 
msc^nces  was  to  make  them  the  basis  of  a  memoir  for  publication.  Of 
eourss  they  were  fearfully  indiscreet,  and  involved  reputations  that  no  one 
had  «iTer  thought  of  assailing  ;  but  they  were  chiefly  of  persons  dead  and 
gone,  and  it  was  only  their  memory  that  could  suffer.  I  spoke  to  Bolton 
about  ibis.  He  approved  of  the  notion^  principally  as  a  means  of  helping 
me  to  a  little  money,  which  I  stood  much  in  need  of,  and  gave  me  a  letter  to 
a  friend  in  Paris,  the  well-known  publisher  Lecoq,  of  the  Rue  St.  Honore. 
*'  As  I  was  dealing  with  a  man  of  honour  and  high  character,  I  had  no 
fiontple  in  leaving  the  volume  of  old  Giacomo^s  memoirs  in  Lecoq'a  hands  ; 
and  ailer  about  a  week  I  returned  to  learn  what  he  thought  of  it.  Ho  was 
frank  enough  to  say  that  no  such  diary  had  ever  come  before  him — that  it 
jdtiared  up  a  vast  number  of  points  hitherto  doubtful  and  obscure,  and 
red  sii  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  private  life  of  the  period  absolutely 
MTeHoaa ;  •  but,'  said  he,  *  it  would  never  do  to  make  it  pubhc.  Most  of 
CMn  am  now  forgotten,  it  is  true,  but  their  descendants  remain,  and 
liT«  in  honour  amongst  us.  What  a  terrible  Bcandal  it  would  be  to  proclaim 
io  the  world  that  of  those  people  many  were  illegitimate,  many  in  the 
enjoyment  of  large  fortunes  to  which  they  had  not  a  shadow  of  a  title  v 
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in  fact,  Bald  be,  it  would  be  to  hnrl  a  live  bIicU  m  tlie  very  tuidj^t  of  I 
society^    leaviiig   the    Uavoo   and    deetrnction   it    might   a^ase    i^y    blindl 
ohoDce,     But/  added  hO|  *  it  strikes  me  thoro  is  a  moiv^  pj*oiitablo  nm  the 
volume  might  be  put  to.     Have  you  road  the  narrative  of  your  grand* 
inother^a  marriage  in  Ireland  with  that  rich  Engliahman  ?  *    I  owned  I  had 
read  it  carelessly,  and  without  bestowing  much  interest  on  the  theme 
*Oo  back  and  re-read  it/  said  he,  'and  come  and  talk  it  over  with 
to-morrow  evening.*    As  I  entered  his  room  the  next  night  he  arose  i 
moniously  from  his  chair,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  weU-agfTumed  obgequiotifli- 
noas,  '  Si  je  ne  me  trompe  pas,  j'ai  I'hoimeur  do  voir  Monsiear  Bramlei^h  J 
n'est  ee  pas  ?'    I  laughed,  and  replied,  *  Je  ne  m*y  oppose  pas,  ]^r 
and  we  at  once  kunched  out  into  the  details  of  tho  story,  of  wi     - 
of  us  had  formed  precisely  the  same  opinion* 

"  m  luck  would  have  it,  that  as  I  went  baek  to  my  lodgings  on 
night  I  should  meet  Bertani,  and  Yaresef  and  Hanini,  and  be  persnad 
to  go  and  sup  with  them.  They  were  all  suspected  by  the  police, 
their  connection  with  Oreini;  and  on  the  morning  after  I  received 
order  from  the  Minister  of  War  to  Join  my  regiment  at  Oran,  and 
intimation  that  my  character  being  fully  known,  it  behoved  me  lo  take 
care.  I  gave  no  grounds  for  more  stringent  measures  towards  me.  I 
understood  the  *  caution/  and,  not  wishing  to  compromise  M.  Lecoq,  who 
had  been  bo  friendly  in  all  his  relations  with  me,  I  left  France,  without  even 
an  opportunity  of  getting  back  my  preeions  volume,  which  I  never  saw 
again  till  I  revisited  Paris  eight  years  after,  having  given  in  my  demissio 
from  the  service.  Lecoq  obtained  for  me  that  small  appointment  I  he 
under  M.  Lessepa  in  Egypt,  and  which  I  had  given  up  a  few  weeka  before 
I  met  you  on  the  Nile.  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  Leeoq,  for  what  reason 
can't  bell,  woa  not  so  fully  persuaded  that  my  cJaim  was  as  direct  as 
had  at  finst  thought  it ;  and  indeed  his  advice  to  me  was  rather  to 
myself  seriously  to  some  means  of  livelihood,  or  to  try  and  make 
aompromiso  with  the  Bramlei|^s,  with  whom  he  deemed  a  mere  pei 
protender  would  not  have  the  smallest  chance  of  sucoess*  I  hesitated 
good  daal  over  bis  counseL  There  was  much  in  it  that  weighed  with  ma 
perhaps  convinced  me ;  but  I  woa  always  more  or  less  of  a  gamble 
and  more  than  once  have  I  risked  a  stake,  which*  if  I  lost,  would  ha^ 
left  ma  paoxdleas ;  and  ai  last  I  resolved  to  say*  Ya  Banqtie,  hen^  goas| 
all  or  nothing »  There*  s  my  story,  mon  cher,  witiiout  any  digressiona 
even  one  of  wliich,  if  I  had  permitted  myself  to  be  led  into  it,  wou 
have  proved  twice  as  long.'* 

"  The  strtmgth  of  a  chain  is  the  strength  of  Ita  weakest  link,  the  cngiDa 
tell  us/'  said  Longworth,  *  -  imd  it  is  the  same  with  evidence.     I'd  like  1 
hear  what  Kelson  aays  of  the  case.'* 

''  That  I  can  scarcely  give  yon.     His  last  letter  to  mo  in  fiill 
qoastiozia  which  I  cmmot  answer ;  but  you  shall  read  li  for  youriiaI£     WiH 
yoa  send  npstair^  ''  ''   -  '  nk  ?  *' 

**  Well  con  i  aftar  brcaklaal,  wheo  our  haada  will  ba 

daarar  and  bnghtor.     liare  jon  old  Lami*8  joanial  with  ytm  7  ** 
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All  my  popere  are  with  Keleon,     The  only  thing  I  have  here  k 
a  sktitch  ia  colourod  chalk  of  my  grandniotherj  in  her  eightoeDth  year,  as 
Ifl  Flora,  and,  from  the  datei  it  must  hare  been  done  in  Ireland^  when 
Omcomo  was  working  at  the  frescoes.'* 

*'  That  my  father,*'  said   Pracontal,  after  a  pause,  **  counted  with 

ci&rUdiity  ou  ihie  succession  all  his  own  papers  show,  as  well  as  the  care  he 

bestowed  on  my  early  education,  and  the  importance  he  attached  to  my 

knowing  and  speakiog  English  perfectly.     But  my  &ther  cared  far  more 

bfor  a  conspiracy  than  a  fbrttino.     He  was  one  of  those  men  who  only  seem 

I  to  liv^  when  they  are  confronted  by  a  great  danger,  and  I  belieVG  there 

'  liaa  not  been  a  great  plot  in  Europe  these  last  five-and*  thirty  years  without 

f  lufl  name  being  in  it*     Ee  was  twice  handed  over  to  the  French  authorities 

I  by  the  English  Government,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  beiieTe  that  the 

^Bnmleighg  were  the  secret  instigators  of  the  extradition.     There  was  no 

•  way  of  getting  rid  of  his  claims." 

**  These  are  disabihties  which  do  not  attach  to  you.'* 

thank  heaven.  I  have  gone  no  feirther  with  these  men  thaa 
iniiintance.  I  know  them  all,  and  they  know  me  well  enough  to 
'^Unow  iliat  I  deem  it  the  gi'eatest  disaster  of  my  life  that  my  father  was 
one  of  them.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  small  pari  of  the  energy  he 
bestowed  on  Bchemes  of  peril  and  ruin  would  have  sufficed  to  have  vin* 
dkated  his  daim  to  wealth  and  fbrtime." 

**  Yon  told  me,  I  think,  ^lat  Kelson  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  some 
oompromisei — something  which^  sparing  them  the  penalty  of  publicifyy 
would  still  secure  to  tjmi  an  ample  fortune,'* 

*^  Yob.    What  he  said  was,  ^  Juries  are,  with  all  their  honesty  of  inten- 

I  tioDp  capricious  things  to  trust  to ;  *   and  that,  not  being  rich  enough  to 

I  Boflsr  repeated  defeats^  an  adverse  verdict  might  be  fatal  to  me*     I  didn't 

[like  the  reasoning  altogether,  but  I  was  so  completely  in  his  hands  that  X 

Ibrbore  to  make  any  objection^  and  so  the  matter  remained/' 

'  I  suspect  he  was  right,**  said  Longworth,  thoughtfully.     *'  At  the 
!  time,  the  case  must  he  strong  enough  to  promise  victory,  to  sustain 
i  proposal  of  a  compromise." 
*'  And  if  I  can  show  the  game  in  mj  hand  why  should  I  not  daim  the 

(HBO  the  other  party  may  delay  the  settlement.  They  may 
dallettge  the  carda*  accuse  you  of  a  rook,  put  out  the  Hghts,  anything, 
Id  abort,  that  shall  break  up  the  game." 

**  1 8oe«*'  said  Praeoutal,  gravely ;  '*  the  lawyer's  notion  may  be  better 
lltaa  I  tliought  it.** 

A  long  silence  ensned  between  them,  then  Longworth,  looking  ai  his 
waicb,  exclaimed,  **  Who'd  believe  it  ?  It  wants  only  a  few  minutes  to  two 
0*cluck.     Good*night«" 
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Of  all  tlie  joys  in  life,  none  is  greater  than  ibo  joy  of  arriving  on  tlid 
outskii'ts  of  Switzerknd  at  the  end  of  a  long  dusty  day's  journey  from 
Pims,  The  true  epicure  in  refined  pleasures  will  never  travel  to  Basle  by 
night.  He  courts  the  heut  of  the  sun  and  the  uninteresting  monotony  of 
French  plains, — their  sluggish  sLi-cams  and  never-ending  popkr-treee,- 
for  the  sake  of  the  evening  coolne&s  and  the  gradual  approach  to  the  gre 
Alps  which  await  him  at  the  close  of  day.  It  is  about  Mnlbausen  that 
he  begins  to  feel  a  change  in  the  landscape.  The  fields  broaden  into 
rolhng  downs,  watered  by  clear  aud  running  streams  ;  the  green  Swiss 
thistle  grows  by  river- side  and  cowshed  ;  pines  begin  to  tuft  the  slopes  of 
gently  rising  hiUs  ;  and  now  the  sun  has  sot»  the  stars  come  o«t,  first 
Hesper,  then  the  troop  of  lesser  lights  ;  and  he  feels, — yes,  indeed,  there 
is  now  no  mistake, — the  well-known,  weU-loved,  magical  fresh  air  that 
never  fails  to  blow  from  snowy  mountains  and  mead<jws  watered  by 
perennial  streams.  The  last  hour  is  oue  of  exquisite  enjoymeut,  and  when 
he  leoehes  Basle,  he  scarcely  sleeps  all  night  for  hearing  the  swift  Rhine 
beneath  the  balconies,  and  knowing  that  the  moon  is  shining  on  ita 
waters,  throngh  the  town,  beneath  the  bridges,  between  pasture  land 
and  copses,  up  the  still  mountain^girdled  valleys  to  the  ice-cavos  wher 
the  water  springs.  There  is  nothing  in  all  experience  of  travelling  Uka 
this.  We  may  greet  the  Mediterranean  at  Marseilles  with  enthusiasm ; 
on  entering  Rome  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  we  may  reflect  with  prid 
that  we  have  reached  the  gofd  of  our  pilgrimage,  and  are  at  hist  amos 
world-shaking  memories.  But  neither  Borne  nor  the  Riviera  wins  on 
hearts  like  Switzerland.  Wo  do  not  ho  awake  in  London  tli inking  of 
them ;  we  do  not  long  so  intensely,  as  the  year  comos  round, 
revisit  them.  Our  affection  is  less  a  passion  than  that  which  we  chcripi 
ioT  Switzerland. 

Why,  then,  is  this?  What,  after  all.  Is  the  love  of  the  Alp;^,  ...  . 
when  and  where  did  it  begin  ?  It  is  ea&ier  to  ask  these  questions  than  to 
answer  them.  The  ebiifsic  nations  hated  monntains.  Greek  and  Roma 
poets  talk  of  them  with  disgust  and  <lread.  Nothing  could  have  been  mon 
depressbg  to  a  courtier  of  Augustus  than  residence  at  Aosta,  even  thou 
he  found  his  theatres  and  triumphal  arches  tlicre,  AVherever  da^c 
feehng  Las  predomLnaledt  this  ha^  been  the  easo.  CtUini'jt  Mrtfrnie 
writtou  in  the  b  preflsthe 

II  Florentine  or  J :  ,  .  iiiomomeB  u.  - 

Diydea,  m  his  dedieaiioii  to  Th^  indian  Emjp^ror,  My«,  **  Hi;, 
it  b  tniCi  attract  tbo  tiigbt     '   '  '  looks  up  with  pain  on  cri^gy  pjcLs^  ^mi' 


,  and  continues  not  intent  on  anj  object  which  is  wanting 

to  entertain  it»" 

Addison  and  Gray  had  no  butter  epitbats  than  **  ro^ed/*  "  horrid,*' 

ad  iho  like  for  Alpine  landscape.     The  classie  spirit  was  adverse  to 

L^Uiaaittam  for  mere  nature*      Homaiutj  was  too  prominent,  and  citj  life 

[dbaorbdd  all  interests, — ^not  to  speak  of  what  perhaps  is  the  weightiest 

1 1^8000 — that  solitade,  Lndififereot  accommodation,  and  imperfect  meiins  of 

traTelling,  rendered  moimtaiDoas  coontries  peculiar] j  disagreeable.     It  is 

ssible  to  eiyoj  art  or  nature  while  suffering  &om  fatigue  and  cold, 

3g  the  attacks  of  robbers,  and  wondering  whether  you  will  find  food 

and  shelter  at  the  end  of  yoor  day*s  journey.     Xor  was  it  di^ercnt  in  the 

Hiddk  Ages.     Then  individuab  had  either  no  leisure  from  war  or  strife 

^ifiih  the  elements,  or  else  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  salvation  of 

^Is.     But  when  the  ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  decayed,  when 

i  arts  of  life  had  freed  men  from  senile  subjection  to  daily  needs, 

%theii  the  bonduge  of  religious  tyranny  had  been  thrown  off  and  political 

•  liberty  allowed  the  full  development  of  tastes  and  instincts,  when  moreover 

the  d&3iiical  traditions  had  lost  their  power,  and  courts  and  coteries  became 

\  too  narrow  for  the  activity  of  man  *  then  suddenly  it  was  discovered  that 

^Katnre  in  herself  possessed  transcendent  charms*     It  may  seem  absurd 

class   them   all  together  ;  yet  there   is  no  doubt  that  the  French 

[BeTolution,   the   criticism   of  the  Bible,  Pantheistic  forms   of  worBhip, 

I  landscape-painting,  Alpine  travelling,  and  the  poetry  of  Nature,  are  all 

p6igD8  of  the  same  movement — of  a   new  Renaissance.     Limitationfl  of 

I  every  sort  have  been  shaken  off  during  the  last  centur}%  all  forms  have 

been  destroyed,  all  questions  asked.     The  classical  spirit  loved  to  arrange^ 

I  model «  preserve  traditions,  obey  laws.     We  are  intolerant  of  everj-thing 

rthat  is  not  simple,  unbiassed  by  prescription,  Hberal  as  the  wind,  and 

natural  as  the  mountain  crags.     Wo  go  to  feed  this  spirit  of  freedom 

among  the  Alps.     What  the  virgin  forests  of  America  are  lo  the  Americana 

the  Alps  are  to  us.     "What  there  is  in  these  huge  blocks  and  walls  of 

ite  crowned  with  ice  that  (iiscinutes  us  it  is  hard  to  analyze.     AVliy, 

ng  that  we  find  them  so  attractive,  they  should  have  repelled  our 

I  ancestors  of  the  fourth  generation  and  all  the  world  before  them,  is  another 

We  cannot  explain  what  rnjyport  there  is  between  our  human 

theae  incf^ualiiies  in  the  surface  of  the  earth  which  we  call 

f  Alps*     Tcnnyacm  speaks  of — 

Seme  ragaB  emotion  of  dcligtit 
lo  gtiiag  np  an  Alpine  height, — 

t.fti  Tii  '  1 !.  ?j  definition.     The  interest  which  physical  science 

lt<  1  objects  has  something  to  do  with  it.     Curiosity  and 

no  charm  of  novolty  increase  this  interest.     No  towns,  no  cultivated 
eta  of  Europe,  however  beautiful,  form  such  a  contrast  to  our  London 
Hfe  aa  8wit7XTland.     Then  there  is  the  health  and  joy  that  comes  from 
r^surdBc  in  open  air ;   the  senses  freshened  by  good  sleep  ;  the  blood 
Dd  by  a  lighter  and  rarer  atmosphere*     Our  modes  of  life,  the 
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breaking  dowii  uf  class  priyileges,  tho  extenBion  of  edncaticaii  w 
tribute  to  make  the  individual  groator  and  Bocit* ty  less,  render  the  aolitade 
of  mountains  rc^freshing.  Facilities  of  travelling  and  improved  accom- 
niodatioD  leave  us  free  to  enjoy  the  natural  beauty  which  we  se^k.  Oar 
nundsy  too,  are  prepared  to  sympathize  with  the  inanimate  world ;  ym 
have  learned  to  look  on  the  universe  as  a  whole,  and  ourselves  as  a  part 
of  it,  related  by  close  ties  of  ftiendahip  to  all  ita  other  members.  Shellt^y'f , 
Wordsworth's^  Goethe's  poetry  has  taught  us  this ;  we  are  all  more  or 
less  PantheiBts,  worshippers  of  **  God  in  Nature,"  eouviaced  of  the  o: 
pre«enee  of  the  informiog  mind. 

Thus,  when  we  admire  the  Alps  we  are  after  all  but  children  of 
century.  We  follow  its  inspii'ation  blindly ;  and,  w^hilo  we  think  oursel 
spontaneous  in  oui  ecstaeyi  perform  the  part  for  which  we  have  been 
trained  from  childhood  by  the  atmosphere  in  which  wo  live.  It  is  this 
very  unconsciousnees  and  imiveiBality  of  the  impulse  we  obey  which 
makes  it  hard  to  analyze.  Contemporary  history  is  difficult  to  write  ;  to 
define  tho  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  still  more  dillicult;  to 
a43COunt  for  '*  imprcsBions  which  owe  all  their  force  to  their  identity  with 
themselves  "  is  most  difiieult  of  all.  We  must  be  content  to  feel,  and  noi 
to  analyze. 

Rousseau  has  the  credit  of  having  invented  the  love  of  Nature. 
Perhaps  he  first  expressed,  in  literature,  the  pleasures  of  open  life  among  the 
mountainBj  of  walking  tours,  of  the  "  irolr  buissonnieref''  away  from  courts, 
and  schools,  and  cities,  which  it  is  the  fashion  now  to  love*  His  boi 
birth  aud  tastes,  his  pecuHur  religious  and  social  views,  his  intense 
engrosement,  all  favoured  ihe  development  of  Nature -worship, 
Roufisoaii  was  not  alone,  nor  yet  creative  b  this  instance.  Ho  was 
one  of  tho  earliest  to  seize  and  express  a  dow  idea  of  growing  humanity^ 
For  those  who  seem  to  be  the  most  original  in  their  inauguration  of 
periods  are  only  such  as  have  been  favourably  placed  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion to  imbibe  the  floating  creeda  of  the  whole  race.  They  resemble  Urn 
first  cases  of  an  epidemic  which  become  the  centres  of  infection  and  pi 
pagate  disease.  At  the  time  of  Eousseau's  greatness  the  French  po<> 
were  initiative.  In  politics,  in  literature,  in  fashions,  and  in  | 
they  had  for  some  time  led  the  taste  of  Europe.  But  the  stujliiix  ... 
first  received  a  clear  and  powerful  expression  in  the  works  of  Bouj 
soon  declared  itself  in  the  arts  and  literature  of  other  nations.  God 
Words wortli,  and  the  earUor  landscape-painters,  proved  that  Genni 
and  England  were  not  far  behind  the  French.  In  England  this  love 
of  Nature  fur  lU  own  sake  is  indigenous,  and  has  at  all  timrs 
postiUiirly  charaet«ruitie  of  uur  genius.  Tharcfure  it  ia  not  aurpriaing 
imr  lifa,  and  lit«nitmre»  and  art  have  been  foremost  in  devi 
^smmsk  of  wlneh  we  are  speaking.  Our  peek,  piuxitArB,  uu.  • 
0ivn  the  toDo  io  European  titougbt  in  this  ratpeet.  Our  trairoUent  id 
SMTch  of  tho  Qdvunturoui  aod  pictunis^iiirt  our  Alpine  Club,  havo  mniU  of 
Swiinrlaiid  Aft  Mc^gliili  playgpoanL 
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The  greatfeBt  periotl  in  oiur  history  waa  but  n  foreehadowing  of  this. 
To  retam  to  Nuiiiro- worship  was  but  to  reniURime  iha  hAbits  af  the 
SlizAbeihjui  age,  altered  inde^  by  aU  ike  changea  of  raligion,  politics, 
society*  tmd  science,  which  the  last  three  ceutiiiieB  have  wrought,  yet  still 
in  its  original  love  of  free  open  llfo  amoDg  the  fields  tiud  woods,  and  on  the 
«ea,  the  same.  Now  the  French  naiionul  genius  is  classical.  It  reverta 
tu  the  age  of  Louis  XIV^  and  KousBeauism  in  their  Literature  is  as  true 
an  innoration  and  parenthesis  as  Pope-and-Dr^denisni  waa  in  oiua.  As  in 
t1  T  the  Reformation,  so  in  this,  the  German  element  of  the  modem 

(I  predominates.     During  tho  two  centuries  from  irhich  we  bare 

emeria^e*!,  the  Latin  element  bad  tbe  upper  band*  Our  love  of  th4*  Alps  is 
fi  Gothic,  a  Teutonic,  inatbct ;  sympathetic  with  all  that  is  va^e,  iuEmte, 
and  nnsubordiuAte  to  rules,  at  war  with  oil  that  is  defined  and  svstematie 
t  MIS.    This  we  may  perceive  in  '  ^h  as  well  as  in  the  broader 

.  iirts  find  htoratures*     The  c!  minded  man,  the  reader  of 

Latin  poets »  the  lover  of*brilliant  conversation,  the  frequenter  of  clubs  and 
drawtxig-rooms,  nice  in  his  personal  requirements,  Bcrupulous  in  liis  choice 
of  words,  averse  to  unnecessary  physical  exertion,  preferring  town  to 
ommtiy  life,  cannot  deeply  feel  tha  charm  of  the  Alps.  Buch  a  man  will 
diallfee  Gorman  art,  and,  however  much  he  may  strive  to  be  catholic  in  his 
tMtes,  will  find  as  he  grows  older^,  that  bis  liking  for  Gothic  architecture 
aodem  painting  diminiiih  ulmo^t  to  aversion  before  an  increasing 
on  for  Greek  peristyles  and  the  Medicean  Venus.  If  in  respect  of 
ff^eonbltion  all  men  are  either  Platonists,  or  Azistotelians,  in  respect  of 
tOBte,  all  mim  are  either  Greek  or  German, 

At  present  tho  German,  the  inde^te,  the  naioFal,  commands;  tlie 
Greek,  the  Enite,  tht*  cnltivutcd,  is  in  abeyance.  We  who  talk  so  much 
about  the  feeling  of  the  Alp?,  are  creatures,  not  creators  of  our  cultus, — a 
fllnmg«  reflection,  proving  how  much  greater  man  ijs  than  men;  the 
ct^mmotk  reftnon  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  than  our  own  reasons,  iU 
^jOOOilifeiieiits  and  subjects. 

SMyipt  it  is  our  modem  tendency  to  *'  individualism  "  which  makes 

I  Alps  80  much  to  us«     Society  is  there  reduced  to  a  vanuihlDg  point, — 

claims  are  made  on  human  sympathies, — there  is  no  need  to  toil  in 

Dfco-fi<»rric45  with  our  fellows.     We  may  be  alone,  dream  our  own  dreams, 

lid  sound  this  depths  of  porsonaUty  ^athout  the  reproach  of  selfishness, 

out  a  restless  wish  to  join  in  action  or  money-making,  or  the  puramt 

Tu  habitaul  residents  among  the  Alps  this  absence  uf  social 

aiies  and  advantages  is  of  necessity  barbariziug,  even  brutaliidug.     Bat 

1  with  too  much  civilization,  and  deafened  by  the  noise  of 

is  tieyoud  measure  refreshing.      Then  again  among  the 

ountiunw  history  finds  no  place*     Tho  Alps  have  no  past  nor  present  nor 

Thit  human  brings  who  livo  upon  their  sides  are  at  odds  with  nature, 

[  on  fer  \m99  eadstencs  to  tho  soil,  sheltering  themselves  beneath 

;  roek^  ilanches,  damming  np  dcstmctivo  streams,  all  but 

\  sTtr      ^  Man  who  is  all  things  in  tho  plain  is  nothing 
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here.  His  urts  and  Bcieiices,  and  dynasties,  and  modes  of  life,  and  migbtj 
works,  and  conquests  and  decays,  demand  our  whole  attention  in  ItiJy  or 
Egypt.  But  here  the  mountains,  immemorially  the  same,  which  were, 
which  are,  and  which  are  to  be,  present  a  theatre  on  which  the  soul  hreathes 
freely  and  feels  herself  alone.  Around  her  on  all  sides  is  God  and  Natiire^ 
who  is  here  the  face  of  God,  and  not  the  slave  of  man.  The  spirit  of  the 
world  hath  here  not  yet  groT^n  old.  8he  is  as  yotmg  as  on  the  first  day ; 
and  the  Alps  are  a  symbol  of  the  aelf-creating,  self-sufficing,  self-eujoying 
miiverao  which  lives  for  its  own  ends.  For  why  do  the  slopes  gleam  with 
flowers,  an<l  the  hillsides  deck  themselves  with  grass,  and  the  inaccessiUa 
.  ledges  of  black  rock  bear  their  tufts  of  crimson  primroses,  and  flaunting 
P -tiger ^lilies  ?  Why,  morning  after  morning,  does  the  red  dawn  flush  the 
pinnacles  of  Monte  Eosa  above  cloud  and  mist  unheeded  ?  Why  does 
the  torrent  &hout,  the  avalanche  reply  in  thunder  to  the  music  of  tko  fiuu^ 
the  ti-ees  and  rocks  and  meadows  cry  their  **  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  ?  '*  Sundy 
not  for  us.  We  are  an  accident  here,  and  even  the  few  men  vrhosd 
eyes  are  fixed  habitually  upon  these  things  are  dead  to  them — the  poasants 
do  not  even  know  the  names  of  their  own  flowers,  and  sigh  with  envy 
when  you  tell  ihein  of  the  plains  of  lincohaflhire  or  Bussian  steppes. 

But  indeed  there  is  something  awful  in  the  Alpine  elevation  ohore 
human  things.  We  do  not  like  Switz.crland  merely  because  wo  associate 
its  thought  with  recollections  of  hohdaya  and  health  and  joyfulncss. 
Some  of  the  most  solemn  moments  of  life  are  spent  high  up  iibovti 
among  the  mountains,  on  the  barren  tops  of  rocky  passes,  where  the 
soul  has  seemed  to  hear  in  soUtudo  a  low  controlling  voice.  It  is 
almost  necessary  for  the  development  of  our  deepest  aflections  that  soma 
sad  and  sombre  moments  should  be  interclianged  with  hours  of  meni* 
ment  and  elasticity.  It  is  this  variety  in  the  woof  of  daily  lifb  which 
endears  our  home  to  us ;  and,  perhaps,  none  have  fully  loved  the  Alps 
who  have  not  spent  some  days  of  meditation,  or  it  may  be  of  eurrow, 
among  their  solitudes.  Splendid  scenery,  like  music,  has  the  powi^  to 
make  **  of  grief  itself  a  fier}''  chariot  for  mounting  above  the  soorcea  of 
grief,**  to  ennoble  and  refine  our  passions,  and  to  teach  us  that  our  livir« 
are  merely  moments  in  the  years  of  the  etenial  Being.  Thero  are  £uaiAy» 
perhaps,  who,  within  sight  of  some  great  scene  among  the  Alps,  upon  fhii 
height  of  the  Bttilvio,  or  the  slopes  of  Hurreu,  or  at  night  in  the  vallej  of 
CoiTuayeur,  have  felt  themselves  raised  above  cares  and  doubts  and  misetiM 
by  the  mere  recognition  of  unchangeable  magnificence  ;  have  found  a  detp 
poaco  in  the  sense  of  their  own  nothingness.  It  is  not  grouted  to  us  evefT 
dkiy  to  stand  upon  these  pinnacles  of  rest  and  faith  above  the  world.  Dot 
having  once  stood  tharo,  how  can  wo  forget  the  station  ?  Bow  can  we 
1,  amid    '  lilt  of  our  common  life,  to  feel  at  tii  "if  tltai 


r-offtmi  Wlicn  our  life  is  moat  common [ 

or  weary  in  London  streets,  wo  can  remember  the  clouds  upon  the 
tain«  we  have  BocUt  the  <^f  •"•  ^    -^  i. . »n, ♦,.-,.*,, i^Iq  waterfaUs,  and  t*-^^ 
coontlesa  floweni.    A  ]  n's,  the  oame  of 
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wSej,  ibe  pietov  of  bobm  Alpuie  pbni,  rouses  Uki  aeni 
ID  our  KMtb,  iizid  stn  tguB  tlia  fiutli  m  lieftufy  and  in  rest  lie jood  cm^ 
selfes  wUdi  no  man  ean  tike  from  os.  We  cywe  n  deep  debt  of  gratitodo 
:.»  ct^efjtfaiiig  wMA  eneibles  us  to  lise  aihcr^  d^presatng  and  enslaTmg 
i^cumateBoeB,  uliieii  lirii^  ns  naafer  ia  some  w%j  or  otfaer  to  what  is 
eternal  in  the  murerse*  and  wlueh  makes  us  feci  tliat,  whether  we  live  or 
die,  sii&r  or  ei^,  life  and  ^adaesa  are  still  strong  m  the  world.  On 
this  ac^ooM,  tke  proper  attitude  of  the  soul  among  the  Alps  is  one  of 
reverendiiJ  Bil«&i*«.  It  is  almost  impossible  withaul  a  kbd  of  impiety  to 
frame  in  words  Ihts  feelings  thej  inspire.  Yet  there  are  some  sajings, 
hallowed  bj  loi^  usage,  which  throng  the  mind  through  a  whole  smnmer's 
da}%  and  seem  in  hannonj  with  its  emotions — some  portions  of  thelPaalms 
or  lines  off  greatest  poets,  inariiealate  h^miis  of  Beethoven  and  MendelwQhn, 
-muHh  and  strajs  not  ahrajs  apposite,  but  linked  by  strong  and  snbtla 
chains  of  feeling  with  the  grandeur  of  the  monntains.  Xhis  reTerential 
feeling  for  the  Alps  is  connected  with  the  Pantheigtle  form  of  oor  religions 
sentiments  to  which  we  bare  before  allnded.  It  is  a  trite  remark,  that 
eTen  deront  man  of  the  present  generation  prefer  temples  nai  made  with 
hands  to  churches,  and  worship  God  in  the  fields  more  oonteniedly  than 
^^Jn  their  pews.  What  Mr.  Rnskin  calls  *'  the  instiucti're  sense  of  the  di?ine 
^H^sence  not  formed  into  distinct  belief*  lies  at  the  root  of  our  profound 
^r^  II  for  the  nobler  aspects  of  mountain  sceuery.    This  instinctive  sense 

H  1;  very  variously  expressed  by  Goethe  in  Faust*s  celebrated  Confes- 

sion of  Faith,  by  Shelley  in  the  etanzfts  of  Adonats  which  begin,  »•  He  is  miule 
one  with  nature,"  and  by  Wordsworth  in  the  lines  on  Tintem  Abbt^y,    It  is 
tore  or  less  strongly  felt  by  all  who  have  recognized  the  indubitable  fact 
at  religious  belief  is  undergoing  a  sure  process  of  change  from  the 
ic  distinctness  of  the  past  to  some  at  present  dimly  descried  creed 
the  fntnre.    Such  periods  of  transition  are  of  necessity  full  of  discomfort, 
iubt,  and  anxiety,  vague,  variable,  and  unsatisfying.     The  men  in  whose 
irita  the  fermentation  of  the  change  is  felt,  who  have  abandoned  their 
moorings,  and  have  not  yet  reached  the  haven  for  which  they  are 
cannot  but  be  indistinct  and   undecided  in  their  faith.     The 
verse  of  which  they  form  a  part  becomes  important  to  th^m  in  its 
t    *  ;  the  principles  of  beauty,  goodness,  order,  autl  law,  no 

ingri  liuected  in  their  mind'5  with  certain  articles  of  faith,  find 

haU  in  the  outer  world ;  thoy  are  glad  to  fly  at  certain  moments  from 
^and  its  oppressive  problems,  for  which  religion  no  longei'  provides 
solution,  to  Nature,  whexe  they  vaguely  localize  the  spirit  that 
i^ver  us  controlling  all  our  being.     Connected  mth  this  ti'ansitiomil 
eondition  «jf  the  modem  mind  is  the  double  tendency  to  science  and  to 
lyBticisro,  to  progress  in  knowledge  of  the  world  aroimd  us,  and   lo 
net  yeortiiiigg  after  something  that  has  gone  away  from  us  or  lies 
t  of  us.     On  the  one  side  wo  see  chemists  and  eugineers  ccmquuring 
le  brute  powsrB  of  Nature,  on  the  other  jaded,  anxious,  irritabb  men 
rifl  ttpon  an  ocean  of  doubt  and  ennui.     With  n?gard  to  the  furmer 
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class  there  is  do  diffioaliy :    they  swim  iirith  tha  atfoam  luxd   one 


them  the  iJpe  i 


.  pla 


stating., 
^teiiidH 
rtoaf^H 


oppressed  by  any  imiious  yearnings 
for  refreshment  after  toil — a  field  far  the  pursuit  of  physical  experiment. 
But  the  other  ckss  complain^  '*  Do  what  we  will,  we  suffer;  it  is  now  too 
late  to  eat  and  drink  and  die  obliviously  ;  the  world  has  worn  itself  to  old 
ago ;  a  boundless  hope  has  passed  across  the  earth,  and  we  muj^t  lifl  our 
eyes  to  heavonJ'  The  heaven  to  which  they  have  to  lift  their  eyes  is  very 
Bhadowy,  far  o£f,  and  problematical.  The  temple  of  their  worship  is  iht 
Alps ;  their  oracles  are  voices  of  the  winds  and  streams  and  avalanches ; 
their  Urim  and  Thummim  are  the  gleams  of  light  on  ice  or  enow  ;  tli^ 
8hekinah  is  the  sunrise  and  the  sunset  of  the  mountains. 

Of  the  two  tendencies  here  brvadlj  indicated,  the  former  is  reprooBiitsd 
by  physical  research — the  science  of  our  day;  tho  latter  by  music  and  klii* 
scape  painting — the  art  of  our  day.  There  is  a  profound  sympathy  betwei 
music  and  fine  sceEneiy :  they  both  affect  us  in  the  same  way, 
siroDg  but  uodefined  emotions^  which  express  themselves  in  ^*  Idle 
or  evoking  thoughts  *'  which  Ue/'  as  Wordsworth  says,  "  too  deep  for  teai 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  words.  How  little  we  know  what  multitudes 
of  mingling  reminiscences,  held  in  solution  by  the  mind,  and  c  '  iU 

hncy  with  the  iridescence  of  variable  hues,   go  to  make  uj  d- 

ments  whicli  music  or  which  mountains  stir.  It  is  the  very  vagueness, 
changefulncss^  and  dreamhke  indistinctness  of  these  feehngs  which  cause 
their  charm  ;  they  harmonize  with  the  hazdness  of  our  beUefs  and  seem  to 
make  our  very  doubts  melodious.    For  this  reason  it  is  obvion  » 

strained  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  music  or  of  scenery  m  ;ty 

habits  of  clear  thinking,  sentimentalize  the  mind,  and  render  it  more  Aft 
to  entertain  embryonic  ideas  than  to  bring  thoughts  to  definite  perfection* 
As  illustrating  the  development  of  music  in  modem  times,  and  ihe  Um 
of  Switzerland,  it  is  not  a  littl«3  remarkable  that  the  German  style  of  music 
has  asserted  an  unquestionable  ascendancy^  that  the  greatest  lovers  of  Ihis 
art  prefer  Beethoven's  symphonies  to  merely  vocal  music,  and  that  harmony 
I  ia  even  more  regarded  than  melody.  That  is  to  say,  the  v  '  V  i  of 
ausic  has  been  comparatively  disregarded  for  the  instrumci I  ri, 

emancipated  from  its  subordination  to  words,  has  become  the  most  afcumla 
interpreter  of  all  the  vague  and  powerful  emotions  of  yem"---  -1  tt^fht- 
Uve  and  perturbed  humanity.      If  some  hours  of  th<'  s   and 

Ljeclueion  are  necessary  to  the  devel<  i  '   a  tnie  lovo  h 

^It  is  no  less  essential  to  a  right  nyn  i^'  of  their  Ixr 

should  pass  some  wot  and  gloomy  days   among  tljo  mountatcui^ 
^      '1  sunsets  ar^     .  .:         iijoh  often  follow  one  anotii     '     '^ 

i  s  have  sm  '<^.     Thpypmdnce  a  sati 

111  c)p|rrtisfl  the  mind  ^^  i>\     1  m 

■»uch  a  season  in  one  of  tl,       .     ,u,li  up  abo\.  l„    ^  ... 

in  A  little  chalet.     Morning  afler  motoing  I  ttwnku  to  tee 
y"--  *    Hger  and  Uie  Jusgfnv 

u:Ady  fire ;  oveiuiig  t 


we 
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In  the  red  light  of  the  settiDg  sun.     Then  peak  by  peak  they  lost  the  glow ; 

lb«)  m\il  passed  from  them,  and  they  stood  pale  and  garish  against  the 

l^arkened  sky.     The  stars  came  oat,  the  moon  fihonei  but  not  a  cloud 

over  the  untroubled  heavens.     Thus  day  after  day  for  8e\  era!  weeks 

was  tiQ  change*  till  I  was  seized  with  an  overpowering  horror  of 

unbfokieix  calm.    I  loft  the  valley  for  a  time  ;  and  when  I  retonied  to  it  in 

wind  and  nun  I  found  that  the  partial  veiling  of  the  mountaia  heights 

[restored  the  charm  which  I  had  lost  and  made  me  feel  once  more  at  home. 

«eape  takes  a  graver  tone  beneath  the  mist  that  hides  the  higher 

^Jmd  corner  drifting,  creeping,  fee  ling,  through  the  pines  upon  their 

slopes — white,  BUent,  blinding  vapour  wreaths  around  the  sable  spires* 

:s  the  cloud  descends  and  blots  out  everything.     Again  it  lilts  ft 

1  v.ing  cottages  and  distant  Alps  beneath  its  skirts.     Then  it  sweeps 

[©ver  the  whole  valley  like  a  veil,  just  broken  here  and  there,  above  alanely 

[chalet,  or  a  thread  of  distant  dangling  ton-ent  foam*     Sounds^  too,  beneath 

ttu>  mist  are  more  strange.     The  torrent  seems  to  have  a  hoarser  voice  and 

L       '      '  more  passionately  against  its  boulders.      The  cry  of 

.  the  fog  suggests  the  loneliness  and  danger  of  the  biUs. 

The  bleating  of  penned  sheep  or  goats,  and  the  tinkling  of  the  cow- bells,  are 

'  mysteriously  distant  in  the  dull  dead  air.     Then  again^  how  immeasurably 

high  above  our  heads  appear  the  domes  and  peaks  of  snow  revealed  through 

f  ■  Li  the  drifting  cloud  ;  how  desohite  the  glaciers  and  the  avalanches 

of  light  that  struggle  through  the  mist  I     There  is  a  leaden  glare 

I  peculiar  to  clouds,  which  makes  the  snow  and  ice  more  lurid.     Not  far  from 

tlie  bonae  where  I  am  writing,  the  avalanche  that  swept  away  the  bridge 

,  last  winter  is  lying  now,  dripping  away,*  dank  and  dirty,  like  a  rotting 

i  whale.     I  can  see  it  from  my  window,  green  beech-bovighs  nodding  over  it, 

Librlom  larches  bending  their  tattered  branches  by  its  side,  spUnters  of 

llfoken  pine  protruding  firom  its  muddy  caves,  the  bonldei's  on  its  flank,  and 

the  hoarse  hungry  torrent  tossing  up  its  tongues  to  hck  the  ragged  edge  of 

snow.     Close  by  the  meadows,  spangled  with  yellow  flowers,  and  red  and 

due,  look  even  more  brilliant  than  if  the  sun  were  shining  on  them. 

Svery  cup  and  blade  of  grass  is  drinking.     But  the  scene  changes ;  the 

st  has  tamed  into  niin< clouds,  and  the  steady  rain  drips  down,  incessant, 

Wotting  out  the  view. 

Then,  too,  what  a  joy  it  is  if  the  clouds  break  towai*ds  evening  with  a 
Qorih  wind,  and  a  rainbow  in  the  valley  gives  promise  of  a  bright  to-morrow. 
We  look  up  to  the  cli^  above  our  heads,  and  see  that  they  have  just  been 
ppowdei'ed  with  the  snow  that  Is  a  sign  of  better  weather.  Such  rainy 
be  spcint  in  places  like  Seelisberg  and  Miirrcu,  at  the  edg^  of 
£mnt  of  mountains,  or  above  a  lake.  The  cloud-mmfiges 
nwl  and  tuniblo  about  the  valleys  like  a  brood  of  dragOins  ;  now  creeping 
I  rook  with  sinuous  self-adjastmcnt  to  its  turns  and 
out  into  Uie  deep,  repelled  by  battling  windfli  or 
lir^tk  onward  In  a  coil  of  twisted  and  contorted  serpent  curls*  In  tho 
of  summer  theie  uttt  eeasons  often  end  in  a  heavy  fiill  of  snow. 
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You  wake  some  morning  to  see  the  meadows  wluch  ksi  night  were 
with  July  flowers  huddled  np  in  snow  a  foot  in  depth.  But  fjui*  weather 
dot's  not  tarry  long  to  reappear,  Yoti  put  on  your  thickest  boots  and 
sally  forth  to  find  the  great  cups  of  the  gentians  fiiU  of  snow,  and  to 
watch  the  rising  of  the  cloud -wreaths  under  the  hot  sun.  Bad  dreamd 
or  sickly  thoughtSi  dissipatod  by  returning  daylight  or  a  ftiend'e  face, 
do  not  fly  away  more  rapidly  and  pleasantly  than  those  swift  glorj'-coated 
mists  that  lose  themselves  we  know  not  where  in  the  blue  depths  of 
the  sky. 

In  contrast  with  these  rainy  days  nothing  can  be  more  perfect  than 
clear  moonlight  nights.  There  is  a  terrace  upon  the  roof  of  the  inn  at 
Curmayenr  where  one  may  spend  homrs  in  the  silent  watches  when  all  the 
world  has  gone  to  sleep  beneath.  The  IVFont  Chetif  and  the  Mont  dc  h 
Saso  form  a  gigantic  portal  not  unworthy  of  the  pile  that  lies  beyond. 
For  Mont  Blanc  resembles  a  vast  cathedral  ;  its  countless  spires  itro 
scattered  over  a  mass  like  that  of  the  Duomo  at  Milan,  rising  into  one 
tower  at  the  end.  By  night  the  glaciers  glitter  in  the  steady  moon ; 
domes,  pinnacles,  and  buttresses  stand  clear  of  clouds.  Needles  of  every 
height  and  most  fantastic  shapes  nse  from  the  central  ridge,  some  solitary 
like  sharp  arrows  shot  against  tho  sky,  some  clustering  into  sheaves.  On 
every  horn  of  snow  and  bank  of  grassy  hill  stars  sparkle,  risiu 
rolling  round  through  the  long  silent  night.     Moonlight  sim^'  » 

softens  the  landscape.  Colours  become  scarcely  diatinguiahable,  and  forms, 
deprived  of  half  their  detail,  gain  in  majesty  and  size.  The  mountaind 
seem  greater  far  by  night  than  day — ^higher  heights  and  deeper  doptjis, 
more  snowj^  pyramids,  more  beetling  crags,  softer  meadows,  and  dark<;r 
pines.  The  whole  valley  is  hushed,  but  for  tho  torrent  and  the  chirping 
grasshopper  and  the  striking  of  tho  village  clocks.  The  black  tower  and 
tlie  bouses  of  Cormayeur  in  the  foreground  gleam  beneath  tho  moon  until 
she  reaches  the  edge  of  the  firmament,  and  then  sinks  quietly  away,  onco 
more  to  reappear  among  tho  pines,  then  finally  to  leave  the  valley  dark 
boneath  the  shadow  of  the  mountain's  bulk.  Meanwhile  the  heights  of 
snow  still  glitter  in  the  steady  light :  tlioy,  too,  will  soon  be  dark,  until 
I  dawn  breaks,  tingeing  them  with  rose* 

But  it  IB  not  fair  to  dwell  exclusively  upon  the  mere  sombre  nspoct  of 
Swiss  beauty  when  there  are  eo  many  livelj'  scenes  of  which  to  spea 
The  sunlight  and  the  freshness  and  tho  flowers  of  Alpine  meadows  for 
more  than  half  tho  charm  of  Switzerland.  The  other  day  we  walked  to  a 
pi^  ^'d  the  Col  de  r'  '        up  tho  valley  of  Cormayeur*  whe 

H  *vuK  still  in  iU  1  Gradually  we  climbed  by  dus 

noiids,  and  through  hot  fields  where  thw  grasii  hml  just  b^n  mown,  U 
the  fierce  light  of  tbi)  morning  sun.    Kot  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring,  i 
the  heavy  pines  hung  overhead  upon  their  eman,  a^^  if  to  f»>n»H!  tbti 
&om  every  wondenng  hnu^tti,     Tlawo  ifl  n  tl 

tlicM  learching  mdm  of  narrow  nfi$,  shut  n 
Bot  itoddttiily  the  taUcj  broadened,  the  pioetf  uad  krcbee  di^ 
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6U4  WO  foLUid  otu^elves  upou  a  ^ide  green  semiclrclo  of  the  sofli^Bi  meadows. 
Little  rills  of  water  went  rashing  throngb  them,  rippling  over  pebbles^ 
rustling  under  dockle.ivcB,  and  eddjing  against  tbeir  wooden  barriers. 
Far  and  wiJo  **  you  scarce  could  see  the  grass  for  flowers,"  while  on  every 
Bido  the  tinkling  of  cow-bc^lk,  and  the  voices  of  shepherds  calling  to  one 
another  firom  the  Alps,  or  singing  at  their  work^  were  bonio  across  the 
fields.  As  we  climbed  we  camo  into  still  fresher  pastures  where  the  snow 
bad  scarcely  melted.  There  the  goats  and  cattle  were  collected,  and  the 
shepherds  sat  among  them,  fondling  the  kids  and  calling  tbem  by  name. 
'WTieu  they  called,  the  creatures  came,  expecting  salt  and  bread.  It  waa 
pretty  to  see  tbem  lying  near  their  masters,  playing  and  butting  at  them 
with  their  horns,  or  bleating  for  the  sweet  rye-bread.  The  women  knitted 
gtcMskingB,  laughing  among  themselves,  and  singing  all  the  while.  As  soon 
as  we  reached  them  they  gathered  round  to  talk.  An  old  herdsman,  who 
was  clearly  the  patriarch  of  this  Arcadia,  asked  us  many  qaestions  in  a 
slow  deliberate  voice.  We  told  him  who  we  were,  and  tried  to  interest 
him  in  the  cattle -plague,  which  be  appeared  to  regard  as  an  evil  very 
unreal  and  far  away, — like  the  murrain  upon  Pharaoh's  herds  which  one 
^  reads  about  in  Exodus*  But  be  was  courteous  and  polite,  doing  the 
I  honours  of  his  pjisture  with  simplicity  and  ease.  He  took  us  to  bis  chalet 
'  and  gave  us  bowls  of  pure  cold  milk.  It  was  a  funny  little  wooden  house, 
"  clean  and  dark.  The  sky  peeped  through  its  tiles,  and  if  shepherds  were 
\  not  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  soundly  all  night  long  they  might  coiuit  the 
Betting  and  rbing  stars  without  lifUng  their  beads  from  the  pillow.  He 
told  us  how  far  pleasauter  they  found  the  summer  season  than  the  long 
cold  winter  which  they  have  to  spend  in  gloomy  houses  in  Cormayeur. 
This  indeed  is  the  true  pastoral  life  which  poets  have  described » — a  happy 
gninmer  life  among  the  flowers,  well  occupied  with  simple  cares,  and 
harassed  by  *'  no  enemy  hut  winter  and  rough  weather/^ 

Very  much  of  the  charm  of  Switzerland  belongs  to  simple  things,  to 
greetings  from  the  herdsmen,  the  **  GutenMorgen  '*  and  '*  Guten  Abend,'* 
that  are  invariably  given  and  taken  upon  mountain  paths ;  to  the  tame 
creatures,  with  their  large  dark  eyes,  who  raise  their  heads  one  moment 
from  the  pasture  while  you  pass ;  Emd  to  the  plants  that  grow  beneath 
,  your  feet.  It  is  almost  sacrilegious  to  speak  of  the  great  mountains  in 
'  this  hasty  way.  Let  us,  before  we  finish,  take  one  glance  at  the  multitude 
oi  Alpine  flowers. 

The  latter  end  of  May  is  the  time  when  spring  begins  in  the  high  Alps. 
I  HVhcrerer  sunlight  smiles  away  a  patch  of  snow  the  brown  turf  soon  becomes 
[green  velvet,  and  the  velvet  stars  itself  with  red  and  white  and  gold  and 
|l>luc.  You  almost  see  the  grass  and  Lilies  grow.  First  come  pale  crocuses 
HUid  Hlao  soldanellae.  These  break  the  last  dissolving  clodja  of  enow,  and 
btand  up  on  an  island,  with  the  cold  wall  they  have  thawed  all  round  them* 
bt  is  the  fate  of  these  poor  flowers  to  spring  and  flourish  on  the  very  skirts 
lof  rtdreating  winter  ;  they  soon  wither — the  ftilled  chalice  of  the  aoldanella 
khnveis  up  and  the  crocus  fades  away  before  the  grass  has  grown ;  the 
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Btm,  which  is  bringing  all  the  other  plaints  to  life,  scorches  their  tander 
petals.  Oft^n  when  eiinimer  has  fairlj  come,  yoa  8till  may  eeo  ibeir 
pearly  cups  and  like  boils  by  the  sido  of  avalancht^s,  betweou  the  chiU 
low  and  the  fieiy  sun,  blooming  and  fading  hour  by  hour.  Thoy  have, 
it  worOi  but  a  Pisgah  vic^w  of  the  promised  land^  of  tht)  eprlng  which 
'  are  foremost  to  proclaim.  Next  come  the  clamirf  gcntiflus  and  ycUaw 
fmemoneS)  covered  with  soft  down  like  fledgeling  birds.  Tlieao  are  amcmg 
the  eariiost  and  hiirdiost  blofisoma  that  embroider  the  high  mr  'h 

a  drift  of  blue  and  gold.  About  the  same  time  primroses  axi  i  .-  :  iiaa 
begiu  to  tuft  the  dripping  rocks,  while  frail  whit^  flettr8-dc4i8»  liko  flaken 
of  snow  forgotten  by  the  sun,  and  golden-ballcd  ranunculuKcs,  join  with 
forget-me-nots  and  craDesbill  in  a  never-ending  dance  upon  tho  graAijy 
floor.  Happy,  too,  is  he  who  finds  the  lihcs  of  the  valley  clustering 
about  the  chestnut  boles  upon  the  Colma,  or  in  the  beochwood  by  tiio  stn^am 
at  Macugnaga,  mixed  with  fingi-ant  white  narcissus,  which  the  people  of 
the  villages  call  "  Angiolini."     There,  too,  in  Bolomon'a  ^  '   waten 

bells  and  leaves  expanded  like  the  wings  of  hovering  1  But 

these  lists  of  flowers  are  tiresome  and  cnld ;  it  would  be  belt*?r  to  draw 
the  portrait  of  one  which  is  particularly  fascinating.  I  think  that  botauitttii 
have  called  it  stiA'tfraffn  cohjlcdfm  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  its  long  niime»  it  is  a 
simple  and  poetic  flower.  London  pride  is  the  commoners t  of  all  thtj 
saxifrages  ;  but  the  one  of  which  I  apeak  is  as  difierent  from  London  pride 
as  a  Plantagenet  npon  his  throne  irom  that  lost  Plantagenet  who  died 
obscure  and  penniless  some  years  ago.  It  is  a  great  majestic  ilower,  whiek 
plumes  the  granite  rocks  of  Monte  Rosa  in  the  spring.  At  other  times  ctf 
the  year  you  see  a  little  tuft  of  fleshy  leaves*  set  Itke  ii  cushion  on  cold 
ledges  and  dark  places  of  dripping  clifls.  Yoa  take  it  for  a  stone  crop — 
one  of  those  weeds  doomed  to  obscurity,  and  safe  from  being  picki^d 
because  they  are  so  uninviting — and  you  pass  it  by  incuriouBly,  Bat 
about  June  it  puts  forth  its  power,  and  from  the  cushion  of  pale  leaves 
there  pprings  a  strong  pink  stem,  which  rises  upward  for  a  while,  and  IhflB 
comes  down  and  breaka  into  a  shower  of  snow-white  blossoms.  Far  AWft| 
tho  splendour  gleams,  hanging,  like  a  plume  of  ostrieh-feathersi  tnm  Dhw 
roof  of  rock,  waving  to  the  wind,  or  stooping  down  to  touch  the  water  of 
the  mountain  stream  that  dashes  it  wiUi  dew.  Thib  euow  at  evening* 
glaring  with  a  simsot  flush,  is  not  more  rosy  pure  than  tliis  eatciide  of 
pendent   bloBSoms,     It   loves   to  be  alone — inacceBsibl^  I   '  >  haamfl 

wha:t5  winds  com1)at,  or  moist  caverns  overarched  near  t  ^  Mlsi 

aru  the  places  that  it  weeks.  I  will  nut  compare  it  to  a  i»ptrjt  of  tbd 
monntains  or  to  a  proud  lovely  souli  for  such  compariso>Qii  do«H»anato  tho 
Blmplicity  of  nature,  and  no  eimilo  ctm  add  a  gtoi^  to  th«  flower.  11 
ioemi  to  Ii  ...--.  .  ^^ 

gorgeous  in  it^  aohtudc.     1  flmt  naw  it 
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opposite  Yarallo,  by  the  Sesia,  and  then  felt  like  murderers ;  it  was  so  sad 
to  hold  in  our  hands  the  triumph  of  those  many  patient  months,  the  full 
expansive  life  of  the  flower,  the  splendour  visible  from  valleys  and  hillsides, 
the  defenceless  creature  which  had  done  its  best  to  make  the  gloomy  places 
of  the  Alps  most  beautiful. 

After  passing  many  weeks  among  the  high  Alps  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  descend  into  the  plains.  The  sunset,  and  sunrise,  and  the  stars  of 
Lombardy,  its  level  horizons  and  vague  misty  distances,  are  a  source  of 
absolute  reUef  after  the  narrow  skies  and  embarrassed  prospects  of  a 
mountain  valley.  Nor  are  the  Alps  themselves  ever  more  imposing  than 
when  seen  from  Milan  or  the  terrace  of  Novara,  with  a  foreground  of 
Italian  corn-fields  and  old  city  towers,  and  rice-grounds  golden  green 
beneath  a  Lombard  sun.  Half- veiled  by  clouds  the  mountains  rise  like 
visionary  fortress  walls  of  a  celestial  city — unapproachable,  beyond  the 
range  of  mortal  feet.  But  those  who  know  by  old  experience  what  friendly 
chi'dets,  and  cool  meadows,  and  clear  streams  are  hidden  in  their  folds  and 
valleys,  send  forth  fond  thoughts  and  messages,  like  carrier-pigeons,  from 
the  marble  parapets  of  Milan,  crying,  **  Before  another  sun  has  set  I  too 
shall  rest  beneath  the  shadow  of  their  pines  !  "  It  is  in  truth  not  more 
than  a  day's  journey  from  Milan  to  the  brink  of  snow  at  Macugnaga.  But 
very  sad  it  is  to  leave  the  Alps,  to  stand  upon  the  terraces  of  Berne  and  waft 
our  inefiectual  farewells.  The  unsympathizing  Aar  rushes  beneath ;  and 
the  snow-peaks,  whom  we  love  like  friends,  abide  untroubled  by  the 
coming  and  the  going  of  the  world.  The  clouds  drift  over  them — the 
sunset  warms  them  with  a  fiery  kiss.  Night  comes,  and  we  are  hurried 
far  away  to  wake  upon  the  shores  of  unfamiliar  Seine,  remembering,  with 
a  pang  of  jealous  passion,  that  the  flowers  on  Alpine  meadows  are  still 
blooming,  and  the  rivulets  still  flowing  with  a  ceaseless  song,  while  Paris 
shops  are  all  we  see,  and  all  wo  hear  is  the  dull  clatter  of  a  Paris  crowd. 
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In  duo  of  his  speeches  last  yoar,  or  the  year  before  lust,  thiit  £fti»oii6  liberal, 
Mr.  Bright,  took  occasion  to  have  a  fling  at  the  friends  and  preachers  of 
cuJtiiro.  '*  People  who  talk  about  what  they  call  cultured  said  he,  coB- 
toniptiiously ;  ^'  by  which  they  mean  a  smattering  of  the  two  dead  languages 
of  Greek  and  Latin."  And  ho  went  on  to  remark,  in  a  strain  with  which 
modem  speakers  and  writers  have  made  us  very  familiar,  how  poor  a  thing 
this  culture  is,  how  little  good  it  can  do  to  the  world,  and  how  absurd  it  is 
for  its  possessors  to  set  much  store  by  it.  And  the  other  day  a  younger 
liberal  than  ilr.  Bright,  one  of  a  school  whose  mission  it  is  to  bring  into 
order  imd  system  that  body  of  truth  which  the  earlier  liberals  merely 
touched  the  outside  of^  a  member  of  this  uuiverbtty,  find  a  very  clever  writer, 
r,  Frederic  Harrison,  developed,  in  the  systematic  and  stringent  mannear 
^  his  school ^  the  thesis  which  Mr.  Bright  had  propounded  in  onlj  general 
terms,  *'  Perhaps  the  very  siUiest  cant  of  the  day/'  said  Mr*  IFredcric 
Harrison*  **  is  the  cant  about  culture.  Culture  is  a  desirable  quality  in  a 
critic  of  new  books,  and  sits  well  on  a  posBCSsor  of  Mi  en  hit  res ;  but  as 
applied  to  politics,  it  moans  simply  a  turn  for  small  fault-finding,  love  of 
selfish  ease,  and  indecision  in  action*  The  man  of  culture  is  in  politici 
one  of  the  poorest  mortals  alive.  For  simple  pedantiT  and  want  of  good 
sense  no  man  is  his  equal.  No  assumption  is  too  unreaK  no  end  is  too 
unpractical  for  him.  But  the  active  exercise  of  politics  requires  commoa* 
sense,  sympathy,  trust,  resolution  and  enthusiasm,  qualities  which  your 
man  of  culture  has  carefully  rooted  up,  lest  they  damage  the  delicacy  of 
his  critical  olfactories.  Perhaps  they  are  the  only  class  of  responsible 
beings  in  the  community  who  cannot  with  safety  be  entrusted  -with  power.'* 
Now  for  my  part  I  do  not  wish  to  see  men  of  culture  asking  to  be  entrusted 
with  power  ;  and,  indet^d,  I  have  freely  said,  tliat  in  my  opinion  the  speoek 
most  proper,  at  present,  for  a  man  of  culture  to  make  to  a  body  af  las 
R^lloW'COuntr\inen  who  get  turn  into  a  committee- room ♦  is  Socmtes^s, 
Know  thysflf;  and  that  is  not  a  speech  to  be  made  by  men  wanting  to  bo 
entrusted  with  power.  For  this  vcr}'  indifference  to  direct  political  actimt 
1  have  tieen  taken  to  task  by  the  Vait^  Telegraph,  coupled,  by  a  utrangu 
perversity  of  fate,  with  just  that  very  one  of  the  Hebrew  proi  '  ^  ^^e 

style  I  admire  the  least,  rmd  called  **  anelegiLntJercmiah."     h  i>,^ 

I  say  (to  use  the  words  which  the  Ihithj  Tdegraph  puts  in  my  moatb)  :— 
•*  Yiiu  mustn^t  make  a  fuss  liccauBo  yun  have  no  vote— that  ^  -  -ir- -:*j. 
yon  mustn't  hold  big  me^'tin^'s  to  agitate  for  reform  bills  and  t'  m 
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ftt  in  the  very  bcigbt  of  vulgarity,'* — it  is  for  ibis  reason  tliat  I  nm 
calledt  sometimes  nu  elegtiiit  Jci'Mniah^  somctitnefl  a  spm'ious  Jeremiah »  a 
Tereniiah  about  the  reality  of  whose  njission  the  wiiter  in  the  Thtilt/  Ttle* 
frtrph  liiis  his  douI)ts.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  I  have  so  taken  my 
oe  aa  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  whole  brunt  of  Mr,  Frederic  Harrieon'a 
eusure.  Stili,  I  have  often  spoken  in  praise  of  cnltmre ;  I  have  striven  to 
aake  my  whole  passage  in  this  chair  serve  the  interests  of  cultm-e ;  I  take 
f culture  to  be  Bomething  a  great  deal  more  than  what  Mr.  Frederic 
larrison  and  others  call  it, — **  a  desirable  quality  in  a  critic  of  new 
books/'  Nay,  even  though  to  a  certain  extent  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with 
Mi\  Frederic  Harrison,  that  men  of  culture  are  jtist  the  class  of  responsible 
beings  in  this  community  of  ours  who  cannot  properly,  at  present,  be 

I^entmsted  with  power,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  do  not  tliink  this  the  fault  of 
our  community  rather  than  of  the  men  of  culture.     In  short,  although,  like 
lir.  Bright  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  and  the  editor  of  the  Dniiif  Teh- 
^rnphf  and  a  large  body  of  valued  friends  of  mine,  I  am  a  liberal,  yet  I  am 
a  liberal  tempered  by  experience,  reflection,  and  renouncement,  and  I  am, 
nbove  all,  a  believer  in  culture.     Therefore,  as  this  is  the  la^t  time  that  I 
rihall  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  from  this  place,  I  propose  to  take  the 
ocasion  for  inquiring,  in  the  simple  unsystematic  way  which  best  suits 
my  taste  and  my  powers,  what  culture  really  is,  what  good  it  can  do, 
irhat  ia  our  own  special  need  of  it  *  and  I  shall  try  to  find  some  plain 
9unds  on  which  a  faith  in  culture, — ^both  my  own  £&ith  in  it  and  the  £uth 
I>f  others, — may  rest  securely. 

The  disparagers  of  culture  make  its  motive  curiosity;  Bometimes, 
ndeed.  they  make  its  motive  mere  exclueiveness  and  vanity.  The  culture 
rhich  i^  supposed  to  plume  itself  on  a  smattering  of  Greek  and  Latin  ia  a 
ilturo  which  is  begotten  by  nothing  so  intellectual  as  curiosity ;  it  is 
Jued  either  out  of  sheer  vanity  and  ignorance,  or  else  as  an  engine  of 
ctal  and  class  distinction,  separating  its  holder,  like  a  badge  or  title,  from 
er  people  who  have  not  got  it.  No  serious  man  would  call  this  cultnret 
attach  any  value  to  it,  as  culture,  at  all.  To  find  the  real  ground  for  the 
Bry  diflerLng  estimate  which  serious  people  will  set  upon  culture,  we  must 
Ind  some  motive  for  culture  in  the  tenuB  of  which  may  He  a  real  ambiguity ; 
ad  such  a  motive  the  word  amo^fiiy  gives  us.  I  have  before  now  pointed 
at  that  in  English  we  do  not,  like  the  foreigners,  use  this  word  in  a  good 
f  as  well  as  in  a  bad  sense :  with  us  the  word  is  always  used  in  a 
?hat  disapproving  sense ;  a  liberal  and  intelUgcnt  eagerness  about 
be  things  of  the  mind  may  be  meant  by  a  foreigner  when  he  speaks 
curiosity,  but  w4th  us  the  word  always  conveys  a  certain  notion  of 
ivolous  find  unedifying  activity.  In  the  Quarterly  Eevtew,  some  little 
LSgO,  was  an  estimate  of  the  celelirated  French  critic,  Monsieur  Sainte 
and  a  very  inadequate  estimate  it,  in  my  judgment,  M*aa ;  its 
badequacy  consisting  chictly  in  this,  that  in  our  EngUsh  way  it  left  out  of 
,  the  double  sense  really  involved  in  the  word  curkmttj^  thinking  enough 
^iftid  to  stjimp  Monsieur  Biiint*»  Beuve  with  blame  if  it  was  said  that  ho 
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^^s  injponed  in  liia  operations  as  a  critic  by  cniiosity,  and  cwmttiug  citber 
to  perceive  that  MoiiBienr  8am te  Beuve  liim^<Blf,  and  many  other  pooplo 
wiUi  him,  would  consider  tliat  this  was  prmseworthy  and  not  Uameworthy, 
or  to  point  out  why  it  is  really  worthy  of  blame  and  not  of  pnuBe.  For  m 
there  is  a  cariosity  about  intellectual  matters  which  is  futile,  and  merely  a 
disease,  so  there  is  certainly  a  curiosity, — a  dt^aire  for  the  things  of  tho 
mind  simply  for  their  own  eakes  and  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Uiem 
they  wte, — which  is,  in  an  intelligent  being,  niitimil  and  laudable.  Naji 
and  the  very  desire  to  see  things  as  they  are  implies  a  balance  and  re 
tion  of  mind  which  is  not  often  attained  without  fruitful  effort,  and  wh 
is  the  very  oppowitc  of  the  blind  and  diseased  impulse  of  mind  which 
what  wo  mean  to  blame  when  we  blame  cui'ioBity. 

Montesquieu  says: — '*  The  first  motive  which  ought  to  impel  as 
study  is  the  desire  to  augment  the  eioellence  of  our  naturej  and  to  randier 
an  intelligent  being  yet  more  intelligent."  This  is  the  true  ground  to 
aasign  for  the  genuine  scientific  passion,  however  manifested,  and  for 
culture,  viewed  simply  as  a  fruit  of  thid  passion  ;  and  it  is  a  worthy  ground, 
though  we  let  the  term  curitmiif  stand  to  describe  it.  But  there  Ia  of 
culture  another  view,  in  which  not  eolely  the  scientific  passion,  the  sheer 
do^iire  to  6m  things  as  they  arc,  natural  and  proper  in  an  intelligent  bein 
apptiaift  as  the  ground  of  it ;  a  view  in  which  all  the  love  of  our  neighhoq 
the  impulses  towju'ds  action,  help,  and  beneficence,  the  desire  for  atoppln^ 
human  error,  clearing  human  confusion,  and  diminishing  the  fium  at 
hnmim  misery,  the  noble  aspiration  to  leave  the  world  better  and  happier 
than  we  found  it — -motives  eminently  snch  as  are  called  social — come  in  as 
part  of  the  grounds  of  culture,  and  the  main  and  primary  part.  Cultum 
ia  than  properly  (Jescribed  not  aa  having  its  origin  in  curiosity,  but  as 
having  its  origin  in  the  love  of  {>erfection  ;  it  is  a  study  of  perfection*  K 
moves  by  the  force,  not  merely  or  primarily  of  the  seientifif)  paHsion  fnf 
pure  V'  .  but  also  of  the  moral  ioid  social  passion  ^ 

As,  ill  low  of  it,  we  took  for  its  worthy  motto  Mont*-  ^  ,  _  . 

**  To  render  an  intelligent  bebg  yet  more  intc^lJigentl  **  bo,  in  the  seeond 
vitiw  of  it,  there  is  no  hotter  motto  which  it  can  take  than  ihvMO  wor^^  of 
Bishop  Wilson  ;  "To  make  reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail  I  "  Otily* 
whereas  the  pa8si<in  for  doing  goml  is  apt  to  he  overhai^ty  in  dt'tenutniiia 
wliat  reason  and  the  will  of  God  say,  because  its  turn  is  f(ir  a<!ting  ratlief 
thou  thinking,  and  it  wants  to  bo  beginning  to  aet ;  and  whereas  it  is  npi 
tu  take  its  owii  conceplki  -  .  ,      .  ^ 

and  sharing  in  all  the  im  I  f 

aeUon  ;  what  diHUngiiiahtis  cuiture  is  that  tt  is  poi^sciified  by  the  sci' 
psursion,  at  well  as  by  the  passion  of  doing  good;  that  It  has  Wkimi: 
notions  of  reason  and  thti  will  of  God«  and  does  not  rimdily  silver  ihi  Qf 
err.  ",  •:  '  ,  ,  ,, 

Hi 

im  n^iMon  and  the  wUJ  of  God,  it  is  not  so  bent  an  acting  and  i 

enea  with  the  grttat  aim  of  dimniiabtiig  Iiiudjid  error  and  miteiy  evt  r  i^h.r^' 
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iliougLi:^.  LHii  liiat  it  can  remember  tbat  acting  an«i  i us ti tilting  arc  of 

ie  use,  unless  we  know  how  aiid  what  we  ought  U)  act  and  tu  inBtittite* 

Tliia  cnlture  is   more   ititerestiug  and   more  far^roaeiiing   than  the 

ler,  which   is  fonndecl  solely  on   the  seientifie  passion   for  knowing. 

iui  it  needs   times  of  faith  and  ardour^  times  whea  the  inteUecttial 

men   is  opening  and  widening   all  ronud   ns,  to  flomish  in.     And 

not  the   close   and    bounded   intellectual    horizon   within   which   we 

ave  long  lived  and  moved  now  Ulling  up,  and  are  not  new  lights  finding 

eo  piissiige  to  shine  in  upon  ng  ?     For  a  long  time  thero  was  no  passage 

r  thein  to  make  their  way  in  upon  us,  and  then  it  was  of  no  use  to  think 

pting  the  world's  action  to  them.     Where  was  the  hope  of  making 

in  and  the  will  uf  God  prevail  among  people  who  had  a  routine  which 

ey  had   christened  reason  and  the  will  of  God*  in  which  they  were 

lextricably  bound,  and  beyond  which  they  had  no  power  of  looking  '?    But 

low  t!ie  iron  force  of  adhesion  to  the  old  routine — social,  poUtical,  reli- 

oas — hm  woiidtrfully  viLlded  ;  the  iron  force  of  exelasion  of  all  which  is 

lew  has  wonderfully  yiuldcd  ;   the  danger  now  is,  not  that  people  should 

llbs^tinately  refuse  to  allow  anything  but  their  old  routine  to  pass  for  reason 

d  the  will  of  God,  but  either  that  they  should  allow  some  novdty  or 

icr  to  pass  for  th^so  too  easily,  or  else  that  they  should  underrate  the 

portimce  of  them  altogether^  and  think  it  enough  to  follow  action  for  its 

sake,  without  troubling  themselves  to  make  reason  and  the  will  of 

o<l  prevail  in  it.     Now,  then,  is  the  moment  for  culture  to  be  of  service, 

bnlture  which  beheves  in  making  reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevtul,  believes 

perfeetion,  is  the  study  and  pursuit  of  perfection*  and  is  no  longer 

lebarred,  by  a  rigid  inviueiblo  excluBioii  of  whatever  is  new,  from*  getting 

iceptance  for  its  ideas,  einiply  Injcauao  they  are  new. 

The  moment  this  view  of  culture  is  sensed »  the  moment  it  is  regarded 

1 1-  as  the  endeavour  to  see  things  as  they  are,  to  draw  towards  a 

[1  ^^1^  of  the  universal  order  which  seems  to  be  intended  and  aimed  at 

tho  world,  and  which  it  is  a  man's  happiness  to  go  along  with  or  hifl 

Wry  to  go  counter  to,  to  learn,  in  short,  the  mil  of  God, — ^the  moment, 

aa)*,  ciiitare  is  considered  not  as  the  endeavour  to  merely  sre  and  ham 

is,  but  as  the  endeavour,  also,  to  make  it  prevail,  the  moral,  social*  and 

neficcnt  character  of  culture  becomes  manifest.     The  mere  endeavour  to 

and  learn  it  for  our  own  piusonal  satisfaction  is  indeed  a  commence- 

ent  for  making  it  prevail,  a  preparing  tlio  wjiy  for  it,  which  always  serves 

U,  and  iH  wrongly,  theniforc,  stamped  with  blame  abBolutely  m  itself, 

d  not  only  in  its  caricature  and  dcgcncrfttion ;  but  perhaps  it  has  got 

iipod  with  blame,  and  disparaged  with  the  dubions  title  of  curiosity, 

ause  in  comparison  with  this  wider  endeavour  of  such  great  and  plain 

itility  it  1.  ■  '  '  ^   il'ld, 

Audi  iiportant  of  the  efforts  by  which 

human  rare  has  mnuLt'osted  its  impulsti  to  perfect  itself — ^ruligion,  that 

olce  of  the  deepest  human  experience,  does  not  only  etyoin  and  sanction 

o  aim  which  is  the  great  aim  of  culture,  the  aim  of  setting  ourselves  to 
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ascertain  what  perfoction  is  and  to  make  it  prevail,  but  also^  in  detennining 
generally  In  what  human  perfectioa  consists,  religion  comes  to  a  conelnsion 
identical  with  that  which  culture — eeeking  the  determination  of  this  question 
through  all  the  voices  of  human  experience  which  have  been  heard  upon  it, 
art,  science,  poetiy,  philosophy^  history ;,  as  well  as  religion,  in  order  to  give  a 
greater  Mncss  and  certainty  to  it«  solution — likewise  reacbes.  KeHgion 
aaja :  The  kingdom  of  Ood  is  tvithin  you ;  and  culture,  in  Ilko  manner p 
places  human  perfection  in  an  internal  condition,  in  the  growth  and 
dominance  of  our  humanity  proper,  as  diBtinguiBhed  from  our  imimalityj 
in  the  ever-increasuig  efficaciougnesa  and  in  the  general  harmoniouB 
expansion  of  those  gifts  of  thought  and  feeling  which  make  the  peculiar 
dignity,  wealth,  and  happiness  of  human  nature.  As  I  have  said  on  n 
former  occasion  :  **  It  is  in  making  endless  additioug  to  itself,  in  the  end]( 
erponsion  of  its  powers,  in  endless  growth  in  wisdom  and  beauty,  that 
Spirit  of  the  human  race  Unds  its  ideal.  To  reach  this  ideal  culture  \&  an 
indispensable  aid,  and  that  is  the  true  value  of  culture."  Not  a  having 
jmd  a  resting,  but  a  growing  and  a  becoming ,  is  the  character  of  perfection 
as  eulture  eonooives  it ;  and  here,  too,  it  coincides  mth  religion.  And 
because  men  are  all  members  of  one  great  whole,  and  the  sympathy 
which  ifl  in  human  nature  will  not  allow  one  member  to  be  indifierent 
to  the  rest,  or  to  have  a  perfect  weliare  independent  of  the  rest,  the 
eipanfiion  of  our  humanity,  to  suit  the  idea  of  perfection  which  culture 
forms,  must  be  a  general  erpunsion*  Perfection*  as  ctiltm'e  conceives  it, 
is  not  possible  while  the  individual  remains  isolated :  the  indindual 
obhged,  under  pain  of  being  stunted  and  enfeebled  in  his  own  develop] 
if  ho  disobeys,  to  carry  others  along  with  him  in  his  march  towi 
perfection,  to  be  continually  doing  all  he  can  to  enlarge  and  increase 
volume  of  the  human  stream  sweeping  thitherward  ;  and  here,  once  more, 
it  lays  on  us  the  same  obligation  as  religion.  Finally,  perfection- 
culture,  from  a  thorough  disinterested  study  of  human  nature  and  hi 
experience,  learns  to  conceive  it — is  an  harmonious  expansion  of  all  the 
powers  which  make  the  beauty  and  worth  of  human  nature,  and  is  not  con* 
ftistent  with  the  over-development  of  any  one  power  at  the  e:q>ense  of  tha 
rest-    Here  it  goes  beyond  reUgion,  as  religion  is  generally  conceived  by  u«* 

If  culture,  then,  is  a  study  of  perfection,  and  of  harmomous  perfection* 
genera]  perfection,  and  perfectioa  w^hich  consists  in  becoming  something 
r^ither  than  in  having  something,  in  an  inward  condition  of  the  mind  and 
iipirit,  not  in  an  outward  set  of  circtunst&nces, — it  is  clear  that  culttir«, 
instead  of  being  the  frivolous  and  useless  thing  which  ^fr.  Bright,  and 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  and  many  other  Jiberals  suppose,  has  a  v#iy 
important  fimction  to  fulfil  for  mankind.  And  ibis  function  is  parti ctiliLtljr 
important  in  our  modern  world,  of  which  the  whole  civiti/ation  is,  to  • 
much  greater  degree  than  the  civilization  of  Greece  and  Home,  meohmiiad 
mnd  citemal        '  '  luU  couBtjc    '     '    '  ►.      ]tnt  rJ  "  'u 

our  own  iVM«  ^  culture  I i  ,  n^  becim.sr  aX 

cluiniciLl  chameter,  which  civilization  tends  to  take  irrnr^'^hero,  is  nisorwo 
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tu  Iho  nKNtl  mmoioii  degree.  Indeed  nearly  all  tbe  dhaneiers  af  perfecljc(n« 
as  culture  teacbes  us  to  fix  Uiem,  meet  in  tliis  coimtrr  mth  some  ptiwerfol 
t^^udoncy  which  thwarts  them  and  pets  them  at  dijfiance.  The  idea  of 
perfection  as  an  inward  condition  of  the  mind  and  spirit  is  at  variance 
with  tlu)  mechanical  and  material  cirilization  in  esteem  with  us,  and  no- 
wh«re,  as  I  have  saidt  bo  much  in  egteem  as  with  us.  The  idea  of  perfection 
as  a  general  expansion  of  the  human  &imJy  is  at  variance  with  onr  strong 
indiTidualism,  onr  hatred  of  all  limits  to  the  nnrcstrained  swing  of  the 
individnal's  personality,  our  maxim  of  *•  every  man  for  himself."  The 
idea  uf  perfection  as  an  harmonions  expansion  of  homan  nature  is  at  variance 
with  our  Willi t  of  flexibility,  with  onr  inaptitude  for  seeing  more  than  one 
aide  of  a  thing,  with  our  intense  energetic  absorption  in  the  particular  pur* 
suit  we  happen  to  be  following.  Bo  culture  has  a  rough  tadi  to  do  in  this 
eonntry  ;  and  its  preachers  have,  and  aro  likely  long  to  have,  a  hard  time 
and  they  will  much  oftener  be  regarded,  for  a  great  while  to  corne^  as 
it  or  spurious  Jeremiahs,  than  as  Iriends  and  benefactors.  That, 
however,  wUl  not  prevent  their  doing  in  the  end  good  service  if  they 
persevere  ;  and  meanwhile,  the  mode  of  action  they  have  to  pursue,  and 
iho  sort  of  habits  they  miiMt  fight  against,  may  be  made  quite  clear  to  any 
one  who  will  look  at  the  matter  attentively  and  dispassionately. 

Faith  in  machineiy  it*,  I  said,  our  besetting  danger  ;  often  in  machinery 
moat  absurdly  disproportioned  to  the  end  which  this  machinery >  if  it  is  to 
do  any  good  at  all,  is  to  serve ;  but  always  in  machinery,  as  if  it  had  a 
value  in  and  for  itself.  What  is  freedom  but  machinery  ?  what  is  popula- 
tion bol  machinery  ?  what  is  eoal  but  machinery  ?  what  are  railroads  but 
^Biachinery  "?  what  is  wealth  but  moehinery  ?  what  are  religious  organiza- 
tions but  machinery  ?  Now  almost  every  voice  in  England  is  accustomed 
of  these  thing?  as  if  they  were  preciotis  ends  in  themselves,  and 
had  some  of  the  characters  of  perfection  indisputably  joined  to 
I  have  once  before  noticed  Mr.  Koebuek's  stock  argument  for 
^ing  the  greatness  and  happiness  of  England  as  she  is,  and  for  quite 
the  mouths  of  all  gainsayers.  Mr.  Boebnck  is  never  weary  of 
ting  this  argument  of  hia,  so  I  do  not  know  why  I  fshould  be  weary  of 
ig  it.  **  Mikj  not  every  man  in  England  say  what  ho  likes  ?  "^ — Mr. 
perpetually  asks  ;  and  that,  he  thinks,  is  qmte  sniHcient,  and 
fvery  man  may  say  what  he  likes,  oar  aspirations  onght  to  be 
iiifidd*  But  the  aspirations  of  culture,  which  is  the  study  of  perfection, 
not  satisfied,  nnless  what  men  say,  when  thoy  may  sjiy  what  they  like, 
'orth  saying, — has  good  in  it,  and  more  good  than  bad*  In  the  same 
y  Tkr  Timeti,  replying  to  some  foreign  etrictores  on  tlie  dress,  looks,  and 
^vioor  of  the  English  abroad,  urges  that  the  English  ideal  is  that  every  one 
Id  be  free  t^j  do  and  to  look  jtist  m  ho  like«.  But  culture  indefatigably 
triai,  not  to  make  what  each  raw  person  may  like  the  mle  by  which  he 
lushions  himself;  but  to  draw  ever  nearer  to  a  sense  of  what  is  indeed 
boftiitifhl,  grncefiil,  and  becoming,  and  to  get  the  raw  parson  to  like  that.  ' 
Jo  the  aamia  way  with  respect  to  railroads  and  coaU     Every  one  must 
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like  eoal^H 
tUntuxy  I^^H 


haTO  obsorrett  tlie  Btrange  language  current  dnriug  tlio  bto  discnsi^ioas 
to  the  posBiblu  ftiiluie  of  our  supplies  of  coaL  Our  coal,  thousaniU  o| 
people  were  Baying^  is  the  red  basis  of  our  national  greatness ;  if  our  coul 
runs  short,  there  is  an  end  of  the  greatness  of  England.  But  wliat 
greatness  ?— culture  makes  us  ask.  Greatness  is  a  spiritual  eondition  we 
to  excite  love,  interest,  and  admiration  ;  and  the  outward  proof  of  pos 
ing  greatness  is  that  we  excite  love,  interest,  and  admii^tion.  If  £ngL 
were  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  to-morrow,  which,  a  hundred  yeai's  heno6t 
would  most  excite  the  love,  interest,  and  admiration  of  mankind, — would 
most,  thtrefore,  ^ew  the  evidences  of  having  possessed  gi'eatness, — tlio 
England  of  the  last  twenty  years,  or  the  England  of  Elimbeth,  of  a  time  of 
splendid  spiritual  effort,  but  when  our  coal,  and  our  industrial  operations 
depending  on  coal,  were  very  little  developed  ?  Well  then,  wlmt  an 
unsound  liabit  of  mind  it  must  bo  which  makes  us  talk  of  things 
or  iron  as  constituting  the  giieatness  of  England,  and  how  stUutuxy 
friend  is  culture,  bent  on  seeing  things  as  they  are  and  on  filing  sti 
of  perfection  that  are  real ! 

Wealth,  again,  that  end  to  whioli  our  prodigious  works  for  mateiial 
advantage  are  directed, — ^the  commonest  of  commonplaces  tells  us  how 
men  are  always  apt  to  regard  wealth  as  a  precious  end  in  it^seli';  and 
o^ainly  they  have  never  been  so  apt  thus  to  regard  it  as  they  are  m 
England  at  the  present  time*  Never  did  people  believe  an^iiiing  more 
firmly  than  nine  Englishmen  out  of  ton  at  the  present  day  believe  thai 
our  greatness  and  welfare  are  proved  by  our  l)emg  so  very  rich.  Now, 
the  use  of  culture  is  that  it  helps  us,  by  means  of  its  spiiitual  standard  of 
perfection,  to  regard  wealth  as  but  machinery,  and  not  only  to  say  as  a 
matter  of  words  that  we  regard  wealth  as  but  machinery,  but  really 
perceive  and  feel  that  it  is  so.  If  it  were  not  for  this  purging  cflfoQ 
wrought  upon  oiu*  minds  by  culture,  the  whole  world,  the  future  aji  wo 
as  tho  present,  would  inevitably  belong  to  the  Philistiucis,  The  peopM 
who  believe  most  that  our  greatness  and  welfare  are  proved  by  uux 
being  very  rich,  and  who  most  give  their  lives  and  thoughts  to  booomiftg 
rich,  are  just  the  very'  people  whom  we  call  the  Phili8tiiiet*»  C'ultims  says : 
♦*  Consider  these  people,  then,  their  way  of  life,  their  habits,  Uicir  mannera, 
tho  very  tones  of  their  voice  ;  loc»k  at  them  attentively  j  iibflerv« 
literature  they  read,  the  things  which  give  them  plea^ur^,  tha  wo 
wl    ^  "  f  thmr  mouths,  tho  thoughts  which  make 

fill  ,  would  any  amount  uf  wei\Iih  be  worth  havil 

with  the  oonditiQn  that  -oua  was  to  become  Jost  like  thesG  peoplo  by 
having  it?''     And  thus  eulttira  begets  a  dissiitiAliiotion  which  '      ''  'V<lj 
hightii  pofffiyc  Taiun  in  stemming  Iha  conimoQ  tide  of  uien'is  11 
a  Fid  industrial  comi^  lich  »aves  the 

ni  .       .      iroiD  boing  volgari? :  ,  unnot  nave  tht  ^ 

Populatidu,  again,  and  bodily  hmvlth  and  YJgoai,  are  things  whiob 
nowhftro  treated  in  nudi  an  niiinlenigi^it,  miiKhsading.  ^ 
in  Kngland.     Both  arc  rttdlr  machinery  ;  yet  how  mai 
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«9  da  wo  sc«  i«6l  in  Uum  luid  fiul  to  look  beroDcL  ihmi  I  Wb j,  I  hfttn 
keaid  profile,  fimb  froHi  leading  eertam  articles  of  Tht  Timrs  on  ih6 
Begbter*O€Defil'0  rotoma  of  suuriages  and  births  in  this  country,  who 
wotUd  tjdk  <d  laige  fcwiHgii  in  quite  a  Bolemn  stndn,  aft  if  tbej  had  some- 
thing in  ilaetf  beaniifttl,  ekTating*  and  meritoriotui  to  them ;  as  if  tha 
BfiliAh  Fhihalmo  wcmld  hmre  onlj  to  present  himself  befi^re  the  Gx«ai 
Jodga  with  hia  twehe  ohildien,  in  order  to  be  received  amoQg  the  flh#^ 
as  a  matlar  of  light  I  Bodily  health  and  yigpnr,  it  may  be  said,  aie  tiol 
to  be  elaased  with  wealth  and  popnlation  as  mere  machineiy  ;  thej  have  a 
more  real  and  eesential  ralne.  Tme ;  but  oolj  as  thej  are  more  inti« 
mately  connected  with  a  perfect  spiritual  condition  than  wt^dth  or  popula- 
tion are.  The  moment  we  digoin  them  from  the  idea  of  n  perfect 
spinlnal  condition,  and  pmsoe  them,  as  wo  do  porene  them,  for  their  own 
•she  and  aa  ends  in  themselves,  oar  worship  of  them  beoomea  as  mera 
worship  of  machinery,  as  onr  worship  of  wetilth  or  population^  and  aa 
miintellige&t  and  vulgarizing  a  worship  m  ilmt  is.  Every  one  with  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  idea  of  human  perfection  has  di&tinclly  marked 
ttoa  eubonlination  to  higher  and  epiritual  ends  of  the  cnlti\'ation  of  bo^j 
and  activity,  ** Bodily  eserdse  profiteth  little;  but  godliueas  ia 
plofitabUi  unto  all  things,  '  says  the  author  of  the  Eplstlo  to  Timothy. 
jtnd  the  utilitarian  Franklin  says  just  as  expUcilly: — *' Kat  and  drluk 
each  an  exact  quantity  as  sutis  the  cunstitution  of  thy  bod^v  tn  rffmrettet 
lo  Ih^  Aen^e&4  of  th^  miniL'^  But  the  point  of  view  of  cultorot  keeping  the 
mark  of  htimim  perfection  simply  aud  broadly  in  view,  and  not  assigning 
to  f  ,  as  religion  or  ntilitarinnistn  nssii^ni  to  it,  f%  special  and 

liuxi     .  ,    , — this  point  of  view,  I  say,  of  cultni^s  is  best  given  by 

these  words  of  Epictotus : — **  It  is  a  sign  of  dpvta^*  says  he, — that  b,  of  a 
nature  not  finely  tempered, — '*  to  give  yourselves  up  to  things  which 
relate  to  the  body  ;  to  make^  for  instance,  a  great  fuss  about  extTeise»  a 
great  fuss  almut  eating,  a  great  fuss  al>out  drinking,  a  ^eat  fiiss  about 
walking,  a  great  fuss  about  riding.  All  these  things  ought  to  be  dons 
merely  hij  (he  way :  the  formation  of  the  spirit  and  character  must  be  otir 
^■1  concern.*'  Tbis  is  aduiirable  ;  ami,  indctnl*  tlio  Greek  words  dt^vta, 
^^bia,  a  fioely  tomportcl  liAtnrf^,  a  coarRoly  U>mpered  nature,  give  exact ly 
the  notion  of  perfection  as  cullurr  brings  us  to  conceive  of  it :  a  pivrfection 
In  which  the  characlors  «»f  l»e«nty  and  intelligence  ar©  both  present,  which 
unites  ♦•  the  two  noblest  of  things,**  as  Bwift  who  of  one  of  the  two 
at  had  bimfiolf  all  too  littlo,  most  happily  culls  them   in   his 

iJ^rf  "' iioe^*, — **  the  two  noblest  of  things,  ,<tnr/«r»s  niiU  litfht,** 

Ue  ibfvkc  ^  ^^  i^^^'^  ^^^  tends  towards  sweetucafi  and  light ;  the  d^vtfc 
is  pr  *  '  fTir  Philistine.  The  immense  wpintual  aignificance  of  the  Greeks 
is  i  i  M  ir  having  been  inspired  with  this  central  and  happy  idea  of 

the  irjtsontiitl  character  of  hnman  perfection  ;  and  Mr.  Bright**  miscon- 
eepUon  of  culture,  as  a  smattering  of  Greek  and  Latin»  comes  itself,  after 
all«  froni  this  wonderful  tagniBcance  of  the  Gri.^eka  having  affected  the  very 
machinery  of  our  edocatiour  and  it  is  In  itself  a  kind  of  homage  to  it. 
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It  ie  by  thus  making  sweetnesB  and  liglit  to  bo  cbaracters  of  i>€rfoction» 
that  culture  is  of  like  spirit  with  poetry,  follows  one  law  with  poetry.  I 
have  called  roligion  a  more  important  manifestation  of  human  nature  than 
poetr5%  becauso  it  has  workc'd  on  a  broader  scale  for  perfection,  and  with 
greater  masses  of  men.  But  the  idea  of  beauty  and  of  a  human  nature 
perfect  on  all  its  sides,  which  !«  the  dominant  idea  of  poetry,  is  a  tnae  and 
invaluable  idea,  thouj^h  it  lias  not  yet  had  the  sudcesa  that  the  idea  of 
conquering  the  obrious  faults  of  our  animalitj,  and  of  a  human  nature 
perfect  on  the  moral  side,  which  is  the  dominant  idea  of  religion,  has  been 
enabled  to  have  ;  and  it  is  destined »  adding  to  itself  the  reHgious  idea  of] 
a  devout  energy,  to  trans fonn  and  govern  the  other.  The  best  art  and 
poetry  of  the  Greeks,  in  which  religion  and  poetry  are  one,  in  which  thd 
idea  of  beauty  and  of  a  human  nature  perfect  on  all  sides  adds  to  itself  a 
rehgiouB  find  devout  energy,  and  works  in  the  strength  of  that,  is  on  ihia 
account  of  such  surpassing  interest  and  instructiveness  for  us,  thongh  it 
waS| — as,  having  regard  to  the  human  race  in  general,  and,  indeed,  having 
regard  to  the  Greeks  themselves,  we  must  own, — a  premiitiu-e  attempt,  on 
attempt  which  for  success  needed  the  moral  and  religious  iibre  in  himianity 
to  be  more  braced  and  developed  than  it  had  yet  been.  But  Greece  did  not 
err  in  having  the  idea  of  beauty,  haraiony,  and  complete  human  perfection 
so  present  and  paramount;  it  is  impossible  to  have  this  idea  too  pireaenli 
and  paramomit ;  only  the  moral  fibre  must  be  braced  too*  And  we,  beeansa  * 
we  have  braced  the  moral  fibre,  are  not  on  that  account  in  the  right  way, 
if  at  the  some  time  the  idea  of  heautyi  harmonyi  and  complete  human 
perfection  is  wanting  or  misapprehended  amongst  us,  and  evidently  it  w 
wanting  or  misapprehended  at  present.  And  when  we  rely  as  we  do  on 
our  rehgious  organizations,  which  in  themselves  do  not  imd  cannot  give  u§ 
this  idea^  and  think  we  have  done  enough  if  we  make  them  spread  and  pro- 
Tail,  then,  I  say,  we  fall  into  our  common  fault  of  oven^aluing  machinery. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people  to  confound  the  inward  peace 
and  satisfaction  which  follows  the  subduing  of  the  most  obvious  ^ults  of 
our  animahty  with  what  I  may  call  absolute  inward  peace  and  satisfaction 
— the  peace  and  satisfaction  which  are  reached  as  we  draw  near  to  complete 
spiritual  perfection,  and  not  merely  to  moral   perfection,  or   rather  to 
relative  moral  perfection.     And  no  people  in  the  world  have  done  mor« 
and  Btmggled  more  to  attain  this  relative  moral  perfection  than  onr  English 
race  has  ;  for  no  people  in  the  world  has  the  command  to  resiitt  the  Dnnlf 
to  overcmiu/  the  W irked  Onr,  in  the  nearest  and  most  obvious  sense  of  those 
words,  had  such  a  pressing  force  and  reality.   And  we  have  had  our  rowardpi 
not  only  in  the  great  worldly  prosperity  which  our  obedience  to  thia  i 
command  has  brought  us,  bat  abo*  and  lar  more,  tn  great  inwani  peace 
and  aatiafaction.     But  to  me  nothing  is  more  |     '     ^   than  to  see  peoplii^  i 
on  the  itrcnglh  of  the  inward  peace  and  ti  ,;  which  their  ruda* 

mentary  effiotta  towards   perfection  have  brought  Uiem,  use  conc4sraL 
tbeir  incomplete  perfi£»ction  and  the  religious  orgaai^tiouA  within  whici 
they  have  fotuid  it,  huiguago  wluch  properly  applies  only  to  complotf  J 
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liion,  und  is  a  far-aff  ecHo  of  the  htunftn  soul's  prophecy  of  it* 

filigiou  itself  Bnppliee  in  ftbuijiiiince  this  grand  knguage  which  is  really 

est  criLidsiii  of  sneh  an  iuim      '       i  i  rfeetion  as  alone  we  havo 

;  tJut>t3gh  our  rolijici<^ii^  ^^'r 

The    impalse    of    tbe    Koglish    raco    towards     moral    devolopment 

.mid    m\i' oouqneni    hufi    nowhero   &o    poworfnllj  manifested  itself  as  in 

:  aowhere  has  Puritanism   found  bo   adequate  an  exprcsBion 

as   ID   \h  ig   organization  of   the   Independents.      The   modem 

Lidepen^i  t^  a  newspaper,  the  Nfincoji/onnistj  written  with  great 

Qcerity   and  ahiUty,   which   serves  as  their  organ.      The  motto,   the 

rdt  tho  profession  of  faith  whieh  this  organ  of  theire  carries  aloft, 

I**  The  dissidence  of  Dissent  and  the  Protestantism  of  the  Protestant 

DD*'*      There   is   sweetness   and   light,    and   an   ideal    of    complete 

noniouB  human  perfccliau  I     One  need  not  go  to  cultiu*e  and  poetry 

find  langnago  to  judge  it.     Religion,  with  its  instinct  for  perfection, 

[Bupphes  languatj^*e  to  judge  it :  ^*  Finally,  he  of  one  mind,  united  in  feeling/* 

f  pjjivji  St.  Peter.     There  is  an  ideal  which  judges  the  Puritan  ideal  I — '*  The 

•  of  Dissent  and  the  Protestantism  of  the  Prok>stant  religion." 

^'lOQS  organizations  like  this  are  what  people  beheve  in,  rest  m, 

Didil  give  their  lives  for  (     Buch»  I  say,  is  the  wonderful  virtue  of  even 

gs  of  |ierfectioD,  of  having  conquered  even  tbe  first  faults  of 

ility,  that  tbe  religious  or|j;iinization  which  has  helped  us  to  do  it 

to  us  something  precious,  salutary t  and  to  he  propagated,  ever 

.irhcai  it  wears  such  a  brand  of  imperfection  on  its  forehead  as  this.     And 

uen  have  got  such  a  habit  of  giving  to  the  language  of  religion  a  special 

r  making  it  a  mere  jargon,  that  for  the  condemnation  w^hich 

I   [iasses  on  the  shortcomings  of  their  religious  organizations 

>  have  DO  car  ;  they  are  sure  to  cheat  themselves  and  to  explain  this 

on  away.     They  can  only  be  reached  by  the  criticism  which 

like  poetry t  speaking  a  language  not  to  be  sopbisticated,   imd 

1I7  testing  these  organizations  by  the  ide^d  of  a  human  perfection 

I  on  ftU  mdfsSf  apphes  to  them. 

Boi  men  of  cultcuro  and  poetry,  it  will  bo  said,  are  again  and  again 

^—-.       1  ^tiling  conspicuously,  in  the  necossaiy  first  stage  to  perfection, 

i:g  of  the  groat  obvious  faults  of  our  animaliU\  which  it  is  the 

of  ih««ie  rehgiouB  organizations  to  have  belped  us  ity  subdue.     True, 

'  do  often  m  fail :  they  have  often  had  neither  the  virtues  nor  the 

[  of  the  Poritati ;  it  has  been  one  of  their  dangers  that  they  so  felt 

1  m'ft  faults  that  they  too  much  nep^lected  the  practice  of  liis  virtues. 

t ,  however,  exculpate  them  at  the  Puritan's  expense ;  tbey  have 

[i<»n  faib-'d  in  morality,  and  morality  is  indispensable  ;  they  have  been 

^unifiibed  for  tlieir  failure,  as  the  Puritan   haa   been  rewarded   for  his 

r»rfomianco,     The^'  hare  been  punished  wherein  they  erred ;  but  their 

■  lid  light,  and  a  human  nature  complete  on 

111  of  pL*rfection  still ;  just  as  the  Pmitau*s 

I  of  perfectioo  remains  narrow  and  inadeq^aate,  although  for  what  h^ 
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did  well  he  has  been  abimdautly  rewarded.  NottnthstainbuL^  \ug  mighty 
reBults  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers*  voyage,  thej  and  their  standard  of  per- 
foctioa  ore  rightly  judged  when  we  figure  to  ourselves  Hhakspeare  or  Virgil — 
souls  in  whom  sweetness  and  light,  and  all  that  in  human  nature  i^i  most 
humane,  were  eminent — accompanying  them  on  their  voyage,  and  think 
what  intolerable  company  Shakspearo  and  Virgil  would  have  found  them  f 
In  the  same  way  let  us  judge  the  rehgioua  organizations  which  we  seo  all 
round  U6.  Do  not  let  us  deny  the  good  and  the  happiness  which  they 
have  accomplished  ;  but  do  not  let  us  fail  to  see  clearly  that  their  idea  of, 
human  perfection  ia  narrow  and  inadequate,  and  that  the  dissidence  of. 
Dissent  and  the  Protestantism  of  the  Protestant  reUgion  will  ncrer  bjing 
humanity  to  its  true  goal.  Aa  I  said  with  regard  to  wealth, — let  us  look  al 
the  life  of  those  who  hve  iu  and  for  it ; — ao  I  say  with  regard  to  the 
religioua  organizations.  Look  at  the  life  imaged  in  such  a  newspaper  as 
the  Noncon/ormUt ; — a  life  of  jealousy  of  the  EsUbllfihment,  diBputcB, 
tea-meetings,  openings  of  chapels^  sermons ;  and  then  think  of  it  aa  an 
ideal  of  a  human  life  completing  itself  on  all  sidos\  aiul  ivs^tlrinL'  with  all 
its  organs  after  sweetoeas,  light,  and  perfection  I 

Another  newspaper,  rtipresenting^  like  the  Ar'^rw  o/r  /,  *  ,  f  thi 
religious  organizations  of  this  coimti*y»  was,  a  few  days  at^^o,  givlD;^  u 
of  tbo  crowd  at  EpFom  on  the  Derby  day,  and  of  all  the  vice  and  hideousm 
which  WRfl  to  be  seen  in  that  crowd  ;  and  then  the  writer  turned  sudd 
rouud  upon  Professor  Hmley,  and  a^ked  him  how  he  proposed  to  cmre  aU 
thia  vice  and  hideousness  without  religion.  I  confess  I  felt  disposed  to  aak 
tbo  asker  thia  question :  And  how  do  you  propoi^e  to  cure  it,  with  auch  a 
religion  as  yours  ?  How  is  the  ideal  of  a  life  ho  unlovely,  so  unattractive,  to 
naiTow,  so  ^Eir  removed  from  a  true  and  satisfying  ideal  of  human  pedbetion, 
OB  is  the  life  of  your  religious  organization  as  you  yourself  imago  it,  to  con- 
<}uer  and  transform  all  this  vice  and  hidoou£neB8  ?  Indeed,  the  strongwil 
plea  for  the  study  of  perfection  aa  pursued  by  culture,  tbo  dearegt  pYoof  of 
the  actual  inadequacy  of  the  idea  of  perfection  held  by  the  religious  orgiini* 
nations. — expressing,  as  I  have  said,  tlie  most  wide- spread  effort  which  th« 
human  raco  has  yet  madd  afler  perfection, — is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of 
our  Ufo  and  society  with  these  in  possession  of  it,  and  having  been  in 
fMMsesflion  of  it  I  know  not  how  many  years.  We  are  all  of  ua  emrollud  in 
aomo  religioQs  orgaui^aUom  or  other ;  wo  all  call  ourst^lroii,  in  tho  enbliixui 
and  aspiring  Itinguagc  of  religion  which  I  huvo  before  noticed,  <■' 
God*  CMdrcn  of  God — ^sl  is  an  immeuHi*  pretension  ! — sml 
wo  to  justify  it  *?  By  tho  works  which  we  do,  and  the  WDrds  which  we 
ipeak  f  And  th»  work  which  wo  collective  children  of  Ood  do,  our 
eentrc  of  life,  our  cittft  ia  London  I  London,  with  its  unutterablo  exi 
hir^  ■  ■    ^         '.     


th^H 
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III  the  world  1     Thu  word  which  we  rhildren  of 

Vuitt'   \ 

'llitfl  ourr,  i«    '*  -    *i *  *    *^ 
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ihBDHH^Ttk^n^!  Imj,lhttw1i«tq«irfipo»«giiMWB^ 
adittti  to  espraflB  tlw  nost  eQUQdoiiik  iAvi  alter  perfMiaoo  t^  our  f^ee 
baa  j«i  nado — land  «a  in  w>  beitar  imqU  tiiaii  Uiis»  it  is  U^  Iibm  to 
anndike  oveAilij  Uieir  idan  of  pacfectioe,  lo  tea  wlielliaf  il  doas  nol  laai^ 
oal  of  aMomai  sidea  and  Iwms  oI  luunaa  Baivfa  vlikk  we  njg^  ium  k> 
greiii  lua ;  vliethcr  h  would  ool  be  mom  ofieialm  tf  i4  warn  i 
And  I  aaj  Utal  tlia  Esiffitk  laliaaea  en  our  Kligioa 
Umut  ideas  of  luunaa  parhaltcwi  jiiak  aa  tiicy  alaiid»  b  lake  our  nUaaea  on 
Ibaadaia,  tm  museiikr  Chrtstiaiutj,  on  pepahlioiii  oa  eoalt  on  wealiht-^ 
mesB  bcHef  ID  machinecj  and  tiiifrmtfol ;  liid  it  whoksasmelf  eomiiaiaei^Nl 
hj  diJtiiiv  bent  oq  seebg  llu^gi  aa  lliej  ai^  and  on  dmiring  the  hiimaji 
race  cmwaids  lo  a  tnoro  compkU  periadioa, 

Cmlliira«  howerewt  abowa  iia  atogta-iaiaded  Iots  of  |iedbalioii,  lis  deeira 
ainiplj  to  mi^  f^a^n  and  tbe  will  of  God  pn?Taili  ita  fieedom  £rom 
fcnatifflfini,  bj  ita  altiiade  towaxda  all  tbia  macbineiT,  eveo  wbile  it  inaifita 
tbut  it  et  BiacbiDeiy.  Eanaties,  aeeing  tbe  misebief  men  do  tbeoiaelTea  by 
tbetr  blind  baliaf  in  tome  maebiueir  or  otber, — ^wbetber  U  in  wealtb  aud 
iadostmliamt  or  wbelbtr  it  ia  tbe  eultivaUoo  of  bodily  fiirength  and  activity, 
or  wbirtbisr  il  is  a  political  orgamzaiioti,  or  wbetber  it  is  a  religions  orj^ani* 
aaiioo,^ — oppose  vitb  migbi  and  main  tbe  tenden^  to  Ibia  or  tbat  political 
and  roligioua  cdrgamzatioti,  or  to  gamae  and  atbktie  exerdaea,  or  to  woalib 
and  indttateialianii  and  tjy  riolanUy  to  stop  it.  But  tbo  flexibility  wbiob 
awetiineas  and  li^bt  giTe,  and  wbicb  is  one  of  tbe  rowarda  of  onltnre 
fttianed  in  good  fiutbt  enabke  a  man  to  6€e  ibat  a  tendency  may  be 
naoeaaaiyt  and  as  a  preparatiou  for  sometbiitg  in  tba  fntniei  aalntary»  and 
yai  tbat  tbe  g<?DerationB  or  individaals  vbo  olK^y  Lbia  iendeney  am  aacrifieed 
to  it,  tbat  tbt;y  fiUl  abort  of  tbe  bope  of  perfeotion  by  following  it ;  and  tbat 
its  tniscbiefs  are  to  be  criticised,  lest  it  sbould  take  too  Unn  a  bold  uud 
last  after  it  baa  aenred  its  purpose.  Mr.  Qkdstone  widl  [loiutod  out>  in  a 
epeecb  at  Puns^  and  otbcrs  bave  pointed  out  tbe  same  Ibing^  how  nucos- 
anry  ia  tbe  present  great  moyemeDt  towards  wcaltb  and  iDdiistrialism,  in 
order  to  lay  broad  foundations  of  material  well-being  for  tbo  society  of  tbe 
6iinjre.  Tbe  Hcationfl  ia,  tliat  tbey  are  g^^nerally  ;  ' '  1 

to  tbe  Teiy  |  y  and  soqI^  io  Ibe  movement  in  qiii 

idl  events,  tbat  they  are  aiwaya  seized  witb  tbe  greatest  avitlity  by  liiose 
people,  and  taken  by  them  as  quite  justify iug  their  life,  and  thivt  thus  Uioy 
lend  to  harden  them  in  their  sins*  Cnlture  admita  tbe  necessity  of  the 
mM  wards  i\^^  n.  readily 

alK  the  fitttire  the  same 

tini«i  thai  tbe  passing  generations  of  iudnstrialists — formings  for  Uic  mmi 
part,  tbe  stoat  main  body  of  Philistinism— are  sacnilced  to  it*  Id  tbe  same 
way,  the  r&sFrult  of  alt  the  games  aud  sporta  wbicb  occnpy  tbo  pasaiog 
generation  of  buys  and  young  men  may  be  tlio  estabUabment  of  a  bettor 
and  sounder  physical  ty]>e  for  tbe  ftttttre  to  work  witb.  Onltnre  doea  not 
set  itaelf  a4(ain»t  the  games  and  sporta ;  b  congratulatea  tbe  i\ituro,  and 
hopes  it  will  make  a  good  nae  of  ita  improTed  pbysloal  baata ;  but  it  puinta 
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out  tbat  our  pasBing  generation  of  bojs  and  young  men  are  eacrlficed. 
Puritanism  was  uecessai'y  to  develop  the  niorjil  fibre  of  the  English  race. 
Nonconformity  to  break  the  yoke  of  occluHiastical  domination  over  men'a 
minds  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  freedom  of  thought  in  the  diBtant  future ; 
still,  culture  points  out  that  the  harmonious  perfection  of  generations  of 
Pari  tans  and  Nonconformists  have  been  in  consotpencc  sacrificed.  Freedom 
of  speech  is  necessary  for  the  society  of  the  future,  but  the  young  lions 
of  the  Daili/  Teltfjntph  in  the  meanwhile  are  sacrificed.  A  voice  for  everj 
man  in  his  country's  government  ib  necessary  for  the  society  of  the  future, 
but  meanwhile  Mi\  Beales  and  Mr.  Bradlaugli  are  Bacrificed. 

We  in  Oxford,  brought  up  amidst  beauty  and  sweetness,  have  not  failed 
to  seize  the  truth  that  beauty  and  sweetness  are  essential  characters  of  a 
complete  human  perfection.  When  I  insist  on  this  truth,  I  am  all  in  the 
faith  und  tradition  of  Oxford.  I  say  boldly  that  this  our  sentiment  for 
beauty  and  sweetness,  om'  sentiment  against  hideousness  and  rawness,  has 
been  at  the  bottom  of  our  attachment  to  so  many  beaten  causes,  of  our 
opposition  to  so  many  triumphnut  movements.  And  the  sentiment  is  true, 
and  has  never  been  whoPy  defeated,  and  has  shown  its  power  even  in  ita 
defeat,  We  have  not  won  our  political  battles,  we  have  not  carried  our 
main  points,  we  have  not  stopped  our  adversaries*  advance  ;  but  we  have 
told  silently  upon  the  mind  of  the  country,  we  have  prepared  cuiTeuts  of 
feeling  which  sap  our  adversaries'  position  when  it  seems  gained,  we  have 
kept  up  our  own  communications  with  the  future.  Look  at  the  course  of 
the  great  movement  which  shook  this  place  to  its  centre  some  thirty  years 
ago  \  It  was  directed,  as  any  one  who  reads  Dr.  Newman's  Ajmlofjif  may 
see,  against  what  in  one  word  may  be  called  ^*  liberalism.**  liberalism  pre- 
vailed ;  it  was  the  appointed  force  to  do  the  work  of  the  hour ;  it  wm 
Xkeoessary,  it  was  inevitable  that  it  should  prevail.  The  Oxford  movement 
was  broken^  it  failed  ;  our  wrecks  are  scattered  on  every  shore  : — 

Qottj  rcgio  iu  tcrrijt  nostri  aon  plcnn  kborif  ? 

And  what  was  this  UbcraUsm,  as  Dr.  Newman  saw  it,  and  as  it  really  broke 
the  Oxford  movement  ?  It  was  the  great  middle -class  liberalism,  whidt 
had  for  tliu  ciirdinul  points  of  its  lielief  the  Reform  Bill  of  1B82,  n  ^ 

sclf*govcnumnt,  in  politics;  in  the  social  sphere,  free-trudo,  um  i 

oumpetition,  and  the  making  of  hirge  industrial  fortunes ;  in  the  religioiis 
sphere,  the  dissidencc  of  Dissent  and  the  ProU^stantism  of  the  Protestmil  4 
religion.     I  do  not  say  that  (»ther  and  more  intelligent  forces  than  thift] 
wore  not  opposed  to  t)  ^   rnovemtmt :  but  tliis  was  thii  force  which'] 

really  beat  it;  this  wun  <  which  Dr.  Newman  felt  himsilf  fighting" 

with ;  this  was  the  forc<»  which  till  only  the  other  day  seemed  to  be  the 
pai;r  '        *      ''  '     ,  and  to  be  in  jKJ88t-  '  '     "  '  *'; 

wu^  iiU  Bll  Mr.  Ijowti 

admiration,  and  whose  rule  he  is  so  horror-struck  t<i  mte  threatcsmtii, 
where  is  tliis  great  force  of  PhiliJ^liniina  now  ?     It  is  thrust  into  the  s^^ood 
rank,  it  iji  become  u  power  of  yesterday,  it  has  ln«t  the  future.     A 
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power  has  enddenly  appearocK  a  power  which  it  is  impoaaible  yot  to  judge 
folly,  but  wliicli  U  certaiuly  a  wlioUy  different  foroo  from  middle*clas9 
liberalism  ;  dillbrent  in  its  cai'diual  prunts  of  belief,  difierent  in  its  touden- 
cies  in  erery  sphere.  It  loves  aud  admires  neither  the  lugislntion  of 
middle-class  ParUaments,  nor  tho  local  self-government  of  middle*class 
Testries,  nor  the  nnrestrictod  competition  of  middle-class  iudnBtrialistfiT  nor 
the  dissidcnce  of  middle-cbiss  rlif^sent  and  the  Pi'otestantism  of  middlc'clajgg 
Protastant  religion.  I  am  not  now  praising  this  new  force*  or  Baying  that 
its  own  ideals  are  better ;  all  I  say  is^  that  thiey  are  whoUy  diifereDt*  And 
who  will  estimate  bow  much  the  currents  of  feeling  created  by  Dr.  Newman's 
moTement,  the  keen  desire  for  beanty  and  sweetness  which  it  nourished, 
the  deep  aversion  it  manifested  to  the  hardness  and  vnlgai'ity  of  middle- 
claaa  hberalismf  tho  strong  light  it  turned  on  the  hideous  and  grotesque 
illttsions  of  nuddle-class  Protestantism, — who  will  estimate  how  much  all 
these  contributed  to  swell  the  tide  of  secret  dissatisfaction  which  has  mined 
Uie  ground  under  the  self-confident  hberalism  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
has  prepared  the  way  for  its  sudden  collapse  and  supersession  ?  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  the  sentiment  of  Oxford  for  beanty  and  sweetness  conquers, 
and  in  this  manner  muj  it  long  continue  to  conquer  I 

In  this  manner  it  works  to  the  same  end  as  cultui-e,  and  there  is  plenty 

of  work  for  it  yet  to  do«     I  have  said  that  the  new  and  more  democratic 

forc<j  which  is  now  gtipcrseding  our  old  middle-class  liberalism  cannot  yet 

be  rightly  judged*      It  has  its  main  tendencies  still  to  form :  we  hear 

(  promisee  of  its  giving  us  administrative  reform,   law  reform,   reform  of 

i  edocataon,  and  I  know  not  what ;  but  those  promisee  come  rather  from  its 

ladvocates,  wishing  to  make  a  good  plea  for  it  and  to  juatify  it  for  supersed- 

ting  middle-class  liberalism,  than  from  clear  tendencies  which  it  has  itself 

Pjet  developed.     But  meanwhile  it  has  plenty  of  well-intentioned  frieudd 

ftgainst  whom  cidture  may  with  advantage  continue  to  uphold  steadily  its 

L ideal  of  human  perfection;  that  it  is  an  inward  spiritual  activity,  having 

for  its   charactera  increased  sweetness,  increased   light,  increased   life, 

[norcast^d  sympathy,     Mr.  Bright,  who  has  a   foot  in  both  worlds,  the 

world  of  middle  class   lil>eralism   and   tho  world  of  democracy,  but  who 

I  brings  most  of  his  ideas  from  tho  world  of  mid  die -class  liberalism  in  which 

f  ho  was  bred,  always  inclines  to  inculcate  that  faith  in  machinery'  to  wbich^ 

^  as  we  have  seen,  Englishmen  are  so  prone,  and  which  ha^  been  the  bane  of 

j  Iiiid<lJc- class  liberalism.     He  complains  with   a  sorrowful  indignation  of 

[people  who    "appear   to   have  no  proper  estimate  of  the  value  of  tho 

nehise ; ''  he  leads  his  disciples  to  believe, — what  the  Englishman  is 

vays  too  ready  to  l^lieve, — ^tliat  the  ha^ng  a  vote,  like  the  having  a  large 

I  family,  or  a  large  business,  or  large  muscles,  has  in  itscdf  some  edifying  and 

prfccting  effect  upon  human  nature*    Or  else  ho  cries  out  to  the  democracy, 

'  the  men,"  aa  be  calls  them,  **  upon  whonio  shoulders  the  greatness  of 

!!nghuid  rests  ** — ^he  cries  ont  to  them :  **  See  what  yon  have  done  !   I  look 

rihia  country  and  see  the  cities  you  have  boilt,  the  rnlboads  you  have 

iy  ibe  manufactures  you  have  produced,  the  cargoes  which  freight  the 
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ships  of  the  groaiegt  mercantila  navy  \ho  world  has  o?er  seen  I  I  see  ihal 
jou  havo  converted  by  jom'  labours  vihhi  was  once  a  wildemcsi,   thifl 
iaIandB,  into  a  fraitful  garden ;  I  know  that  jou  have  iin?at<?d  this  weidtb,' 
and  are  a  nation  whose  name  is  a  word  of  power  throughout  all  the  world.'* 
Why,  this  is  just  the  style  of  laudation  with  which  Mr.  Roebuck  or  Mr. 
Lowe  debauch  the  minds  of  the  middle  classes,  and  make  such  Philistines  of 
tbcm*     It  is  the  same  fashion  of  teaching  a  man  to  value  himself  not  on  what  j 
he  f^f  not  on  his  progress  in  sweetness  and  light ,  but  on  the  number  of  thff  ^ 
railroads  he  has  constructed,  or  the  bigness  of  the  tabernacle  he  haa  builL 
Only  the  middle  classes  are  told  they  have  done  it  all  with  their  ontrgy, 
Bcll'-reliaBce»  and  capital,  and  the  democracy  are  told  they  have  done  it  all ' 
with  their  hands  and  sinewg.     But  teacliing  the  democracy  to  put  its  trtt»i 
in  achievements  of  this  kind  is  merely  trfiining  them  to  be  Philiatinos  ta 
take  the  place  of  the  Philistines  whom  they  are  superseding  ;  and  thof  i 
too,  like  the  middle  clasit,  will  be  encouraged  to  sit  down  at  the  banqniit  < 
the  future  without  having  on  a  wedding  gaimeut,  and  nothing  excelleni  can  ^ 
come  from  them.     Those  who  know  their  besetting  faults,  those  who  bavo 
watched  them  and  listened  to  them,  or  those  who  will  road  the  cxcelh^t 
account  recently  given  of  them  by  one  of  themselveSi  the   Journfiftn^mi 
Engkaer^  will  agree  that  the  idea  which  culture  setd  before  oa  of  \ 
— an  increased  spiritual  activity,  having  for  its  characters  increatir         __ 
nes8»  increased  light,  incroaaod  life,  increased  sympathy — ia  an  idea  whicli 
the  new  democracy  needs  far  more  tiian  the  idea  of  the  blessedneas  of  the 
truuchise  or  the  wonderfulness  of  their  own  industrial  performances. 

Other  well-meaning  friends  of  this  new  power  are  for  loading  it,  not  m 
the  old  ruts  of  middle-class  PhiUstinism,  but  in  ways  which  are  naturally 
aUuring  to  the  feet  of  democracy,  though  in  this  country  they  are  novel 
and  untried  ways.  I  may  caU  them  the  ways  of  JacobiuitiU),  Violuul, 
indignation  with  the  past,  abstract  systems  of  renovation  iippliod  wholesalet  J 
A  new  doctiine  drawn  up  in  black  and  white  for  cdaboraiing  down  to  tho 
very  smallest  details  a  rational  liociety  for  the  future,^ — these  arts  Iha  wayn 
of  Jacobinism.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  and  otlier  disciples  of  Comte — 
one  of  them,  Mr,  Congrevo,  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  imd  I  am  j 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  publicly  expressing  my  respect  for  his 
and  chaiacter — are  among  the  friends  of  democracy  who  are  for  leading  il 
in  paths  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  is  very  hnetiln  to  -i*  r  -^ 
and  from  a  naturiU  enough  motive ;  for  culture  is  the  etexuai  «i|m  i 

the  twn  'ach  are  the  wgnal  marks  of  Jacobiniemt-  ^t    lii  \ -^ 

and  itit  It  10  au  abstract  syst^jm.     A  current  in  |)eopk      tuhiib  mU 

towards  sow  id«ftii ;  p*eople  aro  disKatisfled  with  their  old  narrow  atoek  of 
Philistiue  ideas,  Anglo-Saion  ideas,  or  any  <  i'  '  kohm 

ISentham  rrr  Cnmfiv  whii  lum  tbo  hmiI  ?T>ont  v  np^y 

ft4l  and 

mi«tak«v^  ^ -.  ^...  .-,, ,..,.,.-....,.-......,.. 

author  of  the  whole  ctarent,  the  lit  |it!rBCiti  to  be  entiualed  with  i 

lion  uid  io  goido  tlis  btmian  nus»,    Tbit  i^xooliont  Omuuui  hictumiu  \4 
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w^^rUiolcigy  of  Rome,  PrdL  lion  at  Homo  under 

ibe  TiirquinB  of  the  worship  of  b<?aling,  and  rccon- 

ciiiiitiaDt  observes  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  Tarqiiins  who  brought 
to  Botud  the  new  worship  of  Apollo,  as  a  corrent  in  the  mind  of  tbo 
Boman  people  which  set  powerfuHj  at  that  time  towards  a  new  worsliip  of 
this  kind,  and  away  from  the  old  ran  of  Latin  and  Sabine  reUgiotis  ideas. 
In  a  similar  way,  enltnre  is  always  assigning  to  the  eystc^m-maker  and  the 
eystem  a  smaller  share  in  the  btut  of  human  destiny  than  their  friends  like, 
[ture  feels  even  a  pleasure,  a  sense  of  an  increased  freedom  and  of 
future,  by  so  doing,  I  remember  when  I  wn^  under  the 
inflneix^||^ft|^|und  to  which  I  feel  the  greatest  obligations,  the  mind 
of  a  mu^KSmns  the  Terj-  incfimation  of  sanity  and  clear  sense,  a  man 
the  n;osi  considerable,  it  seema  to  me,  whom  America  has  yet  produced^ 
— ^Beiyamin  Franklin — I  remember  the  relief  %Wih  which,  after  long 
feeling  the  sway  of  Fraukiin's  imperturbable  common-senset  I  came  upon 
a  project  of  his  for  a  new  version  of  the  Book  of  Job,  to  rcph\C4^  the  old 
Tersion,  the  style  of  which,  says  Franklin,  has  become  obsolete,  and 
thence  less  agreeable.  ♦*  I  give,"  he  continues,  **  a  few  verses,  winch 
may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  version  I  would  recommend."  Wo 
tJl  recollect  the  famous  verse  in  our  translation  :  **Theu  Satan  answered 
the  Lord  and  said  :  '  Doth  Job  fear  Qod  for  nought  ? '  "  Frankhn  makes 
this  :  *^  Does  Your  ilajesty  imagine  that  Job's  good  conduct  is  the  effect 
of  mere  personal  attachment  and  afifeotion  ?  "  I  wl»11  remember'  how  when 
^rst  I  read  that,  I  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief,  and  said  to  myself:  **  After 
all,  there  is  a  stretch  of  humanity  behind  Franklin's  victorious  good  sense  I  '* 
80t  afler  hearing  Bentham  cried  loudly  up  as  the  renovator  of  modem 
Bocicty,  and  T*  /'  '3  mind  and  ideas  proposed  as  the  rulers  of  our  future^ 
I  of)cn  the  .'  There  I  read  :  **  While  Xcnophon  was  writing  his 

history  and  Euclid  teacbing  geometry,  Socrates  and  Plato  were  talking 
nonsense  under  pretence  of  talking  wisdom  and  morality.  This  monvlity 
of  theirs  consisted  in  words ;  this  wisdom  of  theirs  was  the  denial  of 
matters  known  to  cvuiy  man's  experience/*  From  the  moment  of  reading 
that,  I  am  d<  livered  from  the  bondage  of  Bentham ;  the  fanaticism  of  his 
adheranU  can  touch  me  no  longer,  I  feel  the  inadequacy  of  his  mbd  and 
ideas  for  being  the  rule  of  htmuin  society,  for  perfection.  Culture  tends 
always  thus  to  deal  with  the  men  of  a  system,  with  disciptea,  of  a  school, 
with  men  hko  Cumt43,  or  the  Into  Mr.  Buckle,  or  Mr.  Mill,  It  r-  '  ^ 
the  text:  ''Be  not  yc  ciUlcd  Buhbi ! '*  and  it'  soon  passes  on  ; 

Kabbi*  But  Jacobiuidm  loves  a  Itabbi  ^  it  does  not  want  to  pass  on  from 
itA  Rabbi  in  pursuit  of  a  future,  and  unrenchtid  perfection  ;  it  wants  its 
Babhi  and  his  ideas  to  stand  for  peifoetion  that  they  may  with  the  morts 
authority  rec*tht  the  world ;  and  fiir  J;  ,  therefore,  culture — eternally 

paining  onwards  and  seeking^is  in  ^  ueuce  and  an  ofTence.  But 
ealinroi  just  because  it  redsta  this  tendency  of  Jacobinism  to  impose  on  ua 
a  man  with  limitations  and  errors  of  his  own  along  with  the  tiuo  idoiin  at 
nhich  he  is  the  organ,  really  does  the  world  and  Jacohinibiu  itt^ilf  a  service* 
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So,  too,  Jacobinism,  in  its  fierca  liutrod  of  the  past  and  of  those  whom 
it  makes  liable  for  the  sins  of  the  past,  cauiiot  away  with  cdture,  culture 
with  its  incxhaUBtihle  indulgence,  its  consideration  of  circumBtanc4?8,  its 
BeToro  judgment  of  actions  joinc^d  to  its  mercifol  judgment  of  persons. 
**  Tho  man  of  culture  is  xn  politii^s/'  cries  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  '*oae 
of  the  poorest  mortals  alive/'  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  wants  to  be  doing 
busincBB,  :md  he  complains  that  the  man  of  culture  stops  him  with  a  **  turn 
for  small  fault- findings  love  of  selfish  ease,  and  indecision  in  action/*  Of 
whflt  use  is  culture,  he  asks,  except  for  **  a  critic  of  new  books  or  a  pro- 
fessor of  bflleit  Uttri*}i  ■  *'  Why,  it  is  of  um  because*  in  presence  of  tho  ficrco 
exasperation  which  breathes,  or  rather,  I  may  say,  hisses,  through  the  whole 
production  in  which  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  asks  that  question*  it  reminds 
us  that  the  perfection  of  human  nature  is  sweetness  and  light.  It  is  of  use  { 
because,  like  religion, — that  other  effort  after  perfection, — it  testifies  thul> 
where  hitter  eu'vying  and  strife  are,  there  is  confusion  and  ©very  e't'il  work. 

On  this  the  last  time  that  I  am  to  speak  from  this  place,  I  have  per- 
mitted myself,  in  justifying  culture  and  in  enforcing  the  reasons  for  it, 
to  keep  chiefly  on  ground  where  I  am  at  one  with  the  central  instinct  and 
sympathy  of  Oxford.  Tho  pursuit  of  perfection  is  the  pursuit  of  sweet- 
ness and  light,  Oxford  has  worked  with  all  the  bent  of  her  nature  for 
sweetness,  for  beauty ;  and  I  have  allowed  myself  to-day  chiefly  to  insist 
on  sweetness,  on  beauty,  as  necessary  characters  of  perfection.  Light, 
too,  is  a  necessary  character  of  perfection ;  Oxford  must  not  suffer  her- 
self to  forget  that  I  At  other  times,  during  my  passage  in  this  chair,  I 
have  not  failed  to  remind  her,  so  far  as  my  feeble  voice  availed,  that  light 
is  a  necessary  character  of  perfection.  I  never  shall  cease,  so  long  as  any- 
where my  voice  finds  any  utterance,  to  insist  on  the  need  of  light  as  well 
as  of  sweetness.  To-day  I  have  spoken  most  of  that  which  Oxford  has 
loved  most.  But  ho  w^ho  works  for  sweetness  works  in  the  end  for  light 
also  ;  be  who  works  for  light  works  in  the  end  for  sweetness  also.  He  wlui 
works  for  sweetness  and  light  works  to  make  reason  aud  tho  will  of  God 
prevail.  He  who  works  for  machinery,  he  who  works  for  hatred,  worka 
only  for  confusion.  Culture  looks  beyond  machinery,  culture  hates  hatred ; 
culture  has  but  one  great  passion,  the  passion  for  sweetness  and  light. 
Yes,  it  has  one  yet  greater — the  passion  for  makmg  them  prevail.  It  ia 
not  satisfied  till  we  all  come  to  a  perfect  man  ;  it  knows  that  the  sweotiM^ics 
and  light  of  the  few  must  be  imperfect  until  the  raw  and  unkiudled  masB4?a 
of  humanity  arc  touched  with  sweetness  and  light.  If  I  have  not  shrunk 
from  easing  that  we  must  work  for  sweetness  and  light,  so  neither  havo  I 
tbnink  from  saying  that  we  must  have  a  broad  basis,  must  have  Hweetness 
and  light  for  as  many  as  possible,  X  have  again  and  again  insinted  haw 
those  are   tin  uts  of  hir  are  tho  marking 

tfpochg  of  a  i  itw  those  ji  nues  for  literaiufe 

and  art  and  all  the  creative  power  of  genius,  when  there  is  a  rtatimmt  glow 
of  lilb  and  thought,  when  tho  whol^  of  society  is  in  the  fullest  measure  pef^ 
i  by  thought,  seuidUe  to  l>eauty,  intelligeut  and  olive.     C>nly  it  mtivl'  ] 
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I  Uioogbi  and  real  beauty  ;  real  sweetness  and  rral  Hgbt.  Plenty  of 
people  will  try  to  give  the  masees  an  mttillectiial  food  prepared  and  adapted 
in  the  way  thoy  think  proper  for  the  actual  condition  of  the  maesos.  The 
ordinary  popular  literature  is  an  example  of  this  way  of  working  on  the 
masses.  Plenty  of  peopk*  will  try  to  indoctrinate  the  maisses  with  the  set  of 
ideas  and  judgments  constituting  the  creed  of  their  own  profession  or  party. 
Tho  religious  organizations  give  an  example  of  this  way  of  working  on  the 
masses.  I  disparage  neither ;  but  cultme  works  diHerently.  It  does  not 
try  to  teach  down  to  the  level  of  inferior  classes ;  it  does  not  try  to  win 
them  for  this  or  that  sect  of  its  own,  with  ready-made  judgments  and 
watchwords;  but  it  seeks  to  do  away  with  clafiHcs,  to  make  all  live  in  jin 
atmosphere  of  sweelness  and  light,  and  use  idetis^  as  it  nS^s  them  itself, 
freely, — to  be  nourished  and  not  bound  by  them.  This  is  the  aocial  idea  ; 
and  the  men  of  culture  are  the  true  apostles  of  eqnaHty.  The  great  men  of 
Cfulture  are  tbose  who  hAve  had  a  pasnion  for  diffusing,  for  making  prevail, 
for  carrying  from  one  end  of  society  to  the  other,  the  best  knowledge,  the  best 
ideas  of  their  time  ;  who  have  laboured  to  divest  knowledge  of  all  that  was 
harsh,  uncouth,  difficult,  abstract^  professional^  exclusive  ;  to  humanize  it, 
to  make  it  efficient  outside  the  clique  of  the  cultivated  and  learned,  yet 
still  remaining  the  heU  knowledge  and  thought  of  the  time,  and  a  true 
source,  therefore,  of  eweetucas  and  light.  Such  a  man  was  Abelard  in  the 
Middle  Ages ;  and  thence  the  boundleas  emotion  and  enthusiasm  which 
Abelard  excited.  Such  were  Leasing  and  Herder  in  Germany,  at  the  end  of 
the  last  centurj^ ;  and  their  sen'ic^s  to  Germany  were  inestimably  precious. 
Generations  will  pa.*^8,  and  literary  monuments  will  accumulate,  and 
works  far  more  peifect  Uian  the  works  of  Lessmg  and  Herder  will  be  pro- 
duced b  Germany,  and  yet  their  names  wiU  fill  a  German  with  a  reverence 
and  enthusiasm  such  as  the  names  of  the  most  gifted  masters  ml)  hardly 
awaken.  Because  they  humauized  knowledge  ;  becauBo  Ibey  broadened  the 
basis  of  hfe  and  intelligence ;  because  they  worked  powerfully  to  diffuse 
sweetness  and  hght,  to  make  reason  and  the  wDl  of  God  prevail.  With 
Saint  Augustine  they  sold :  ^*  Let  us  not  leave  Thee  alone  to  make  in  the 
secret  of  thy  knowledge,  as  thou  didst  before  the  creation  of  the  fii-mamcnt, 
the  division  ofjight  from  darkness  ;  let  the  children  of  thy  Kpiritr  placed 
in  their  firmament,  make  their  light  shine  upon  the  earth»  mark  the  division 
of  night  and  day,  and  announce  the  revolution  of  the  times ;  for  the  old 
order  is  passed  and  the  new  arises ;  the  night  is  spent,  the  day  is  come 
forth  *  and  thou  shalt  crown  the  year  with  thy  hlosshig,  when  thou  shalt 
send  forth  labourers  into  thy  harvest  sowa  by  other  hands  than  theii^  j 
when  thou  shalt  send  forth  now  labourers  to  new  seed-times,  w^hereof  the 
harvest  shall  be  not  yet/' 
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chapter  ix, 
Bessie's    Bubyino. 

HE   boy  Germaa  was  the  onij 
one  of  Ids  family  who  '1 

old  Bessie's  fuiita'ul.  i 

ut  the  husi  momcDt  declared  that 
lie  was  obliged  to  obey  a  sum- 
mons  &'om  hi»  landlord,  wbo 
lived  ai  a  distaDce  and  oulfJ 
^iHiied  bis  estate  in  the  billfll 
from  time  to  time  on  baBmese, 
and  was  now  at  Uio  old  manor- 
Louse  ft>r  a  lew  days. 

*•  Tb*  anld  squire  have  a  ®rnt 
for  me  to  boo  bim  pntidijil  soma  ^ 
time  to-djiy  at  tbe  '  use/ 

mid  I  CJmna  go  to  ^  I  f^ 

may  lell  'um  a'  down  there.  And 
yoa  mind  to  bo  bome  beUsiMf  j 
Germaui  or  yoti'li  catch  it,"  \m§ 
called  out  B«  the  Imy  went  off. 
Tbe  fiieuibs  and  umghboaril 
collected  tor  the  **berym'  "  looked  upon  tbti^  mt^sKagc  tm  n  mfto  exfilli0|| 
and  public  opinion  declared  itself  i^trongly  agiunat  uld  Aflbford. 

**  Bure  ill  w^li  Bbotild  ba'  died  vd*  deatb/*  ^aid  om ;  **  Jiad  hor  6 
lisavin'  sich  a  lot  o'  money  to  big  daugbtor,  too/' 

**  *Tmll  hurt  nobody  but  bis8elf ;   bis  room's  better  nor's  comfNUiyl 
any  time  is  Asbfonl'fi/'  Bald  anotber. 

The  world  was  lite^Tflo  Bcandalized  at  Bolaad's  absence.  **  t^he  v^cra 
like  a  mother  tcj  nn/'  fiaid  noeioty  ;  *^  bo  should  a  strove  to  comQ  bome  for 
lo  do  bcr  resjasct ;  be  know'd  ebe'd  a  bad  a  fit,  Kathan  nays.** 

Tbe  old  woman  was  buried  under  tbe  «hmlow  of  tbe  spire  which  sha 
mm  so  proud  of.  ^'  'Tin  a  ebearftil  pleasant  pboe*  like  b«rs«ii^**  md 
Natl  'is  nephew        '         iiue  away  t        '        *'and  bar      'M       '     , 

to  1  ij  wberc  i  ;-  fjin  coil  r,  »md  iili 

father  lor  compauy  like»  till  i  cruao  ;  *twriu  t  bo  long  (ir»^t»     l'\e  a  ordiirid 
a  headftiono,'*  cndiid  the  old  man,  sadly;  *'  and  it  sayn, — 

All  you  youag  nwu  as  paitos  by, 
Throw  A  look  nod  cjtit  an  €je  | 
Ah  jou  in  noWt  my  ituv^  wiw  I, 
Frepoit  to  lire,  as  yuti  mo^t  dit,^* 
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^r  to  leiim  urn  bow  tbcy'ro  here  one  hour  and  shed  the  next,  like  a  poppy- 

ead,"  Bighed  ht%  picking  one  aa  he  passed.    Then,  as  German  wag  taking 

kh  leavo,  he  called  him  back.     **  The  money  for  Cassie  is  a  lent  to  Jones, 

ud  1  shall  pat  in  bor  name  immediate  and  mak'  it  all   right.     Anyhow 

'tain't  mine,  and  I  wuima  ba*  thy  feyther  cryin'  out  like  as  if  be  were 

bomt,  and  going  about  *  callin  *  o'  me  and  aaying  as  how  I'd  choused 

Ca6$ic,     Bui  ye  may  mak'  as  though  Td  ha'  said  it  Bhouldna   be   done 

till  6'ucb  times  as  he'd  gicd  bii^  consent  to  her  marrying'  wi'  Hulund.     If 

fcr  aunt  bjuina  been  tuk  so  sudden  as  there  isn't  a  mossol  o'  paper  about 

I'm  Btire  sho'd  a  ioft  it  so.     It  s  qm^er,  too,  aboiit  Iloland*"  the  old 

nan  went  on.    •*  I  caium  think  what  ails  him  to  kip  away  so  lung.   I're  gnt 

feet  in  my  mind  it's  about  thae  York  lasHics,  for  young  una  i>*  wonderful 

IQon  took  up  wi'  a  pretty  face, — and  they  fu's  into  love  and  ont  again  hke 

i  if  it  were  a  pond. — And  'tain't  alius  sttch  a  clean  one  either,"  moralizod 

CaihAn;  '^a  lot  o'  mock  they  picks  up  whiles.     Therefore  I  dunna  mak' 

aeh  A  stand-up  tight  for  Bobuid  as  I  mid  ba'  done  a  while  back  till  I  sees 

ay  ways  more  plain,     Han  is  but  fleab,  and  fiesh  is  wonderful  weak  by 

fiaid  Nathan  the  wise,  skilled  in  human  naturoi  **  and  you'd  best 

i*a  to  have  him  as  she  wiahos  to  wed  wi'  an  ahe's  to  get  her 

11101*8  money/* 

Cltirman  returned  home  big  vith  the  Importance  of  his  mission,  ant. 
utered  the  bouse  with  a  sense  of  dignity  as  the  protector  and  arbiter  of 
jfl  mter's  future.     He  found  to  his  great  reUef  that  be  was  beforehand 
ritb  bis  Iktlua*,  who  had  not  yet  returned  from  the  squire  ;  the  kitchen 
V  and  he  passed  through  to  the  garden  on  the  other  side,  where 
1 1  1   the  women  busy  hanging  out  the   lii»t  results  of  a  great  wash, 

i'bo  ornamental  ground  had  all  been  dug  up  and  planted  with  vegetables, 
but  there  still  ranuuned  a  sort  of  raised  Hagged  terra43e  at  the  upper  end, 
by  a  groai  y«w  b^e»  fl&oked  with  what  had  coai  been  pyiiunids 
**  shapes  "  cut  out  in  yew,  whi^ih  had  grovm  all  awry  and  deformed, 
nobody  at  Btone  Edge  had  any  time  for  garden  decorations.  And  hero 
German  betook  lumaeLf  dii'C'cUy  to  deliver  his  unaccustomed  budget  of 
leiWB  and  give  bis  opinion  on  fiimily  affairs  of  moment* 

**  WeU-a-day  !  "  said  Lydia,  sadly ;   **  it  mun  Im*  been  a  sore  sight  to 
ycr  aunt  bu<l  i*  tb'  ground,  and  bur  took  so  sudden  ;   but  she  were  a 
pJHttU'Iivin'  'ooman  an  itir  were,  and  set  bcr  trust  and  her  heart  steadikBt 
th'  Lord." 

>  To  bo  sure  she  did,**  replied  the  hd.     And  after  a  pause  be  went 
'  *Twero  a  gran'  doomf^nt  anyhow  ^*  (be  waa  very  fond  of  bis  aunt, 
he  eoold  not  help  ei^oying  what,  to  him,  had  been  a  groat  entertain* 
Dt).     **  There  were  a  sight  o*  vitUefi  and  dHnk  to  bo  sore,  and  heaps 
!»'  folk  waa  tliere  to  do  her  respect  ;  and  Murtbft  Savage  (ae  uncle  Nathan 
i  in  (or  to  help)  a  takiu*  on  herself  and  wagi^ng  bar  tongue  a«  nppiah 
mid  be  I     •  And  dunno  ye  sit  there.'  and  '  Bmmo  ye  bide  m  long 
fays  she,  catebiug  everybody  up  like  anythink.    X  raly  didna  know 
place,  and  aimt  Bessicj  who'd  iver  the  welcome  i'  her  face  and  tlia 
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welcomo  i'  her  hand*  and  uow  she  lay  there  fio  quiet,  and  couldii*t  bo  mucli 
as  aay  a  word  I "' 

**  And  how  did  tuiidc  Nathan  abide  Martha*s  takiii*  on  herself  bo?*' 
said  Cassie,  rather  indlguautlj. 

"  I  diumo  think  he  see'd  or  heerd  owt  as  were  a  gaiB*  on,  he  were  bo 
eoro  put  about  to  have  lost  her  as  was  gone.  He  sot  there  i'  his  chair 
t^uite  lost  like  when  they'd  a'  left  but  me,  and  then  he  telled  me  about 
Cassia's  money.  He  wouldna  let  me  go,  but  he  eayi*,  ^Bidtf  wi*  me  a  bit, 
my  hid ;  ye  was  her  no\T}%  and  she  held  to  ye  both  at  Htone  Edge  a  very 
deal/  And  when  Mai'tha  put  in  her  word^  he  just  tnk  his  hat  §Jl6Qt«  and 
come  on  wi*  mo  a  bit  o'  the  road  home  out  o'  the  way  o*  her  tongue/* 

At  this  point  in  the  discom-Be  Ashford^s  loud  hjush  voice  was  heard ; 
ho  hud  ju«t  come  home»  and  was  calling  on  his  womankind.  **rU  go  in 
to  yom-  feyther/*  said  Lydia ;  **  thee  canst  stop  and  hear  all  alwut  it.'^ 

German  had  climbed,  parenthetically  as  it  ware,  during  the  inten*al,  on 
to  the  top  of  a  high  wall,  whence  his  long  legs  hung  down  as  a  sort  of 
fringe.  He  went  on :  '*  Arter  a  while  unelo  Nathan  talked  m  me  a  deal 
about  Roland ^  Cassie — what  for  had  no  one  see'd  him  this  ever  such 
a  while  ?  and  that  he'd  a  sent  up  a  purpose  for  to  tell  him  au  aunt  Bessie 
had  a  fit  afore  he  went  away.  And  Dick  the  joiner  and  the  yoimg  mail 
from  the  forge  would  ha'  it  Eoland  was  agoue  courlin'  down  to  York, 
and  her  name  it  were  Mitchells  and  she'd  such  cows  iuid  pigs  to  h<or 
portion  as  niver  were*'*  (Indeed  rumour,  assisted  by  Joshua,  had  worked 
so  hard  that  it  was  only  wonderful  that  Eoland  waa  not  married  olrteady^ 
in  pubhc  report,  to  **  ihe  lass  t'other  side  York/') 

Cassie  was  silent,  taking  the  dry  clothes  from  off  the  line.  **  And  l>ick 
langhfi  and  says,  *  Ah,  lloland's  a  deep  un  j  he's  just  kippin'  awav  till  h© 
Bees  whether  yer  uncle  gies  Cassie  her  aunt's  money  or  no/ 

**I  dnnna  beheve  that,**  said  Cassie,  with  rising  colour,      •  ir  s  na" 
more  like  Eoland  than  as  a  fish  can  fly." 

**  And  then  another  he  says  as  Roland  were  sun>mat  changeahl 
nt  ye  must  not  Inist  to  his  father's  son,"*  siud  the  hid,  insisting  < 
p<iijit,  and  quite  imconscious  of  the  sharpness  of  the  thi'usts  whicii  1 
driving  into  his  sister's  heart* 

**  I'm  sure  we've  no  reason  for  to  think  him  changeable,"  ans* 
the  poor  girl,  turning  away  an  she  dutehed  an  armful  of  linen  sfiasmodiciiDj 
to  her  breast, 

**  Ye  dunna  know  nowt  about  it^  Cassie.    How  slionld  ye  9    They  snya 
as  huw  one  time  ho  were  all  so  much  for  short-boras  an«l 
uow  he's  all  fur  them  heiferi  from  i>urham.     Thee  hastuji  i 

ago ;  bow  canst  tbco  tell  ?  *'  said  the  lad»  with  an  air  of  superiority,  ham 
the  top  of  the  wall  where  he  had  perched  himself,  and  picking  off  ill 
bitii  of  »ton#»  and  Tnortar,  wbiob  he  shied  with  f^n^jat  jn^tne^i*  of  aim  at 
old  sow  in  f '  imndid  from  !  n.     *«  1  hit  hi 

that  tjm<»  i' L.  1  li*v  in  un  mnl  .alislicd  niid 

Uii  bead« 
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It  irritiiiecl  poor  CftSfiio*fl  nervee  to  that  degree  to  have  her  iak,  as  it 
I  irere,  and  Roland's  principles  discuBsed  in  the  interyals  of  the  sow'e  com- 
^  p!iuDt4i,  that  &be  coiild  not  contain  herself  any  longer.  "  You'tb  a  tore 
poor  Roland's  character  to  rags  among  ye  anyhow/'  phe  eaid,  as  an  old 
Bhirt  of  bcr  brothcr'e  came  to  pieces  in  her  handii,  which  she  had  t-aken 
off  the  line  more  yehementlj  than  ita  ago  and  circumatances  demanded. 
'*  And  I  wunna  stay  for  to  hear  ye  bniJaragging  one  as  has  iver  been  kind 
and  true  to  as  all/'  And  she  went  hnrriedly  back  into  the  house  with  her 
of  linen,  her  lips  qniTering  and  her  eyes  flashing,  and  with  the 
ttest  difficulty  restndning  a  great  burst  of  t«ars. 
*'  Well,  surely  I  "  aaid  the  boy,  wonderingly  to  himself,  as  ho  came  doTsu 
from  his  throne.  *' WhatiAer  have  she  a  took  that  so  queer  for?  Vyo 
a  said  nowt  phe  ehonld  take  amiss  I  On*y  warning  of  her  like,  and  telling 
of  her  what  ^ey  thinks  at  YoukMe,  as  is  my  duty.  How's  she  to  know 
what'd  what  an  her  brother  doesna  look  arter  her  when  feyther's  no  good 
at  all  ?'*  soliloqiiized  German  to  himself  with  much  dignity,  striding  across 
the  cabbages  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  kicking  an  unotfendii  g 
bead  of  '^  early  sprouts  "  from  him  as  he  spoke. 

Still,  though  Cassic  opposed  outwardly  a  firm  front  to  the  enemy,  she 
was  cut  to  the  heart  within,  and  her  confident  trust  sank  when  she  found 
herself  alone.  The  strife  seems  so  unequal  when  you  hare  only  a  con- 
viction in  your  own  mind  to  oppose  to  facta  and  general  public  opinion ;  it 
is  like  drawing  snppHes  out  of  a  single  well,  when  your  foes  have  the 
command  of  a  whole  river.  Her  vety  modesty  concemmg  herself  made 
her  feel  doubtful  as  to  her  chums  upon  Roland. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

How  IS  THE  KkNT  to  BE  MADE  ? 

Although  there  was  no  doubt  that  Ashford  might  have  gone  to  his  sister- 
in-law's  funeral  if  he  had  been  so  minded,  his  excuse  had  been  so  far  a 
tme  one  that  he  had  really  been  sent  for  to  speak  to  his  landlord. 

The  present  ''squire  *'  had  inherited  the  estate  towards  the  end  of  his  life 
from  a  spendthrift  nephew,  who  had  died  after  ninning  through  everjlhing 
bnt  tho  bare  acres  ;  and  in  his  old  age  he  had  not  cared  to  leave  hia 
comfortable  square  stone  house  in  the  capital  city  of  the  county — ^which  in 
those  days  was  a  sociable  place,  frequented  durini;;  the  winter  months  by 
most  of  the  aristocracy  thereabouts — to  come  and  dwell  among  these 
inhospitable  hills.  He  treated  the  property  as  a  thing  to  get  money  out 
of,  and  having  been  very  comfortable,  not  to  say  rich,  npon  his  small 
ftzmoity,  was  now  persuaded  of  his  extreme  poverty  on  coming  into  a 
large  estate*  He  killed  off  the  deer,  cut  down  the  timber,  and  would 
have  let  the  old  house  itself  If  he  could  ;  but  as  no  one  could  be  found  to 
hkia  ita  somewhat  dreary  halls^  he  had  turned  it  into  an  additional  larm- 
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hottie,  only  resoiriag  a  eonple  of  rooms  fur  liimself  wbcn  he  ctaa&  tHcro 
on  busmess. 

Not  a  word,  however,  did  Aghibrd  vouchsafe  to  his  family  eonoeniiiag 
Ilia  interview  at  the  great  hall  when  bo  rotiirued  that  evening.     Ev^r  alnca  , 
*  Ike  rent- day  ho  had  been   even  more  m(X)dy  and. sullen  than  hm  wont,-' 
snapping  at  hia  wife  and  FuarliDg  at  his  children  ;  but  to- night  hh  visit  to 
his  landlord  seemed  to  have  brought  things  to  a  erkis,     Everything  that 
was  said  and  done  served  only  to  make  matters  worse,  and  at  la«t  bo 
became  90  insupportable  that  one  by  one  they  all  t^^ok  ixifngt^  m  UtdJ 
cheese- room  nnder  some  pretence  or  other.     The  cheese  was  kt^pt  in  thfl 
♦*  Bower-room,'*  the  apartment  of  ceremony  at  Stone  Kdgc,  whieb  in  ita 
time  had  evidently  been  beautifully  fitted  up ;  the  oak   panelling   altl! 
remained  on  the  wallii,  and  a  great  projecting  chimney-piece  with  ro>Ata 
of  arms  and  twiBt-cd  monograms*  supported  hy  gnftlns,  aud  **  Lux  tua  %it< 
mea  *'  engraved  round  a  rude  emblenjatie  piotiire  io  the  ceutro,  sot  rr>and 
with  rays  of  tlie  sun,  and  a  man  standing  beneath  it  in  point  of  art  tun 
like  the  forked  radiabeB  in  (^«<ir/«s'  h'mhlmis.     Not  a  particle  of  fumitnr 
rcmninod  in  tbn  room.     An  old  pillion  lay  in  one  corner,  on  whicb  ('jtftioft'f 
mother  used  to  ride  behind  her  huflband  to  Youldiffo  in  haji^ 
(Lydiii  had  never  reacbed  such  a   pitch  of  diguity,  or  ovon  d  , 

whUu  the  floor  was  strewed  with  eboeBea  in  different  stages  of  perfectioa. 

Lydia  E;tiiod  close  up  to  the  window^  trying  to  catch  the  lant  gleAtna  o(| 
tho  fading  bght  oq  the  great  blue  etocking  which  she  wa«  meuding,  wMli 
Oasaie  sat  near  her  on  a  low  cricket  (a  three  legged  istooi)  which  ab^  hwl 
brought  in  with   her,   and   repented   s<nlK    wlmf  CMMiniin   LihI    *m;J    Iwp, 
pondering  griavonsly  over  Ids  words 

Tho  aecbuled  borne  in  which  **be  rtv.t  11  .^nvf  hvr  su  lutiu  cine  t<»  lUo 
circuuiMtanccft  in  which  Rohiuds  life  was  p»i^si^d,  that  her  imagimrtloD 
almost  refused  to  follow  him  among  the  [Hirils  of  deep  waters  in  which  hii 
seemed  to  her  to  bo  €Ugulfed*  Kight  and  \(rong  miglE»t  bo  quite  different 
in  the  great  world,  as  she  thought  it»  in  whicb  he  Hved*  tt.a  alio  put  it 
modestly  to  bt^raolf. 

**  Beems  as  if  p'r*apa  they  mid  ba  a  different  penn^rworth  nor  oum 
down  i'th'  town,"  j*be  <Mplaiued  ;  **lUt«  as  tlioy  baa  for  pot'berb«  and 
cotton  thread,  ^liat'a  wortli  a  denl  to  ue  they  tliink  nowt  on^  ami  whalj 
tbeyll  pay  mimey  for  is  hke  weeds  up  here.** 

A  woman  is  I  n  before  *=^be  will  jri'  t-^elf  tliat  hei 

*^  jricnd  "  can  b*'  i  "Og.     Bbc  will  fur  t  i>r?f  and  Ik 

awn  airpectationB  as  unreasonable. 

*' Na3%   dearie/*    i  1    Lydi^  ;    '*  I   vnimu    tuiuk 

right,  and  x^Tung'*  wr^  itTe«<  and  anyhow,  I  tak'  it. 

Mlflm  ttad  thingn  upo'  tb    rbiiubley.     Wbcn  tLi'  uuld  Hqn 
y&  Ufjihtr  talks  aa  rnicb  about*  wi£re  here  t'other  yo.%r,  he  j.  ., . 
'aploniod  what  tbaj  wan.     I  canna  woll  mind  tha  wnrda,  tmt  tha  mtudual 
wmm  how  r   '     *   ' 
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ligfai  shmtil  ciooked  and  telled  one  mnn  one  wav  aod  ftBotlicir  diffor^nt,  li 
I  mid  be  fi'  R/^lfttirl  5^1  ^  ifit'sasthoy 

finys  at  1  I  Ink'  it  1  i  theo,  doarie, 

aforo  he's  ott  wi'  aDoilier  lass.     That's  what  1  fthonid  say  to  0«nnati  an 
iJm  wt^re  so  minded/* 
MM   She  smiled  sorrowfully  at  tho  boy,  who   ibllowed   theoa   into   their 

rcirtud  and  rat  down  od  tho  floor  near  them,  with  hU  back  against  tho 

wall  lind  his  arms  roimd  bis  knees.  Ho  "did  not  add  mneh^  Lowerer,  to 
i  tJifl  calirisiung  of  iho  company^  for  ho  fell  awleep  atmost  immediati'ly. 

The  wotncin  wont  on  talking  in  a  low  voice, 
I         **  And  how  iver  am  1   to  know  what  he's  thinkin'  of  now  my  amii*a 

dead  a?  could  ha*  axed  ine  down  to  Yonlcliffe  ?  Tyo  got  such  an  iurhe  in 
yn^  heart  wi'  niver  hi^arin'  n  word/*  said  tho  poor  girl,  loaning  her  head 
Plpttttfit  tiydia,  who  pnt  down  her  citockiug  and  stroked  her  shining  hair  in 
MiOdiieo,  ai(  ehe  rctohed  all  sorta  of  combinations  for  then*  meeting  in  her 
'  head. 

^*  And  then  il*8  so  (nr  for  him  to  get  hens'*  Cassie  went  on.     **It'e  ' 

like  a«  if  I  were  the  cock  npo'  th'  top  o'  Yonlclifl'e  irteeplo*     I  mid  a'mnst 
[  !i%  well  be  there  or  *i  Ih*  moon  for  seein'  or  hearin'  owt  about  auy  oue.*' 
m  -  •^  Hnne  thy  nnde  will  be  main  glad  to  huve  thee,  my  dttrllQ%  aforo 
Hng  I  and  thy  father  canun  well  refuse  himt  and  them  so  kmd  about  tbv 
I  portion.     We*!!  send  in  German  hap|)eii  in  a  bit  to  see  what's  stirrin'. 
The  lad  woke  up  suddenly  at  the  sound  of  bis  name. 
*•  I  think  as  I'd  be  a'most  as  well  abed.     I'm  &h  weary  wi*  my  out  as 

if  I'd  been  Hhoaring  a'  day.  I  mun  go  ba<jk  to  father,  though,  1  havona 
*  teUed  him  yet  what  uucle  Nathan  bid  me.     I'd  mebbe  beet  do  it  at  oncst 

now,  thongh  he'a  nnoommon  cpeer  to-night.  I  canna  think  what^s  took 
[  Luu.     It  mun  be  summat  as  squire  hare  a  said/* 

[  The  old  man  eat  alone  in  tho  kitchen  in  sullen,  moody  misery.  It  waa 
Ib  pathetic  eight,  all  the  more  because  his  isolation  in  his  distress  (whatever 
U^Bighi  be)  wais  the  doing  of  his  own  temper.  Man  seems  to  think  it 
^^bves  him  from  tho  burden  of  his  pity  to  his  fellow,  to  say  it  %vas  his 
^^H^^^p  if  it  did  uot  ag^raviite  the  wretchedness  tenfold. 
^^^^^BBftood  at  the  door  lookin'^  in  at  the  dismal  picture.  He  was  much 
^^BH  of  rousing  the  sleeping  Lon,  but  it  wj\s  better  to  have  it  over ;  there 
MRp  nothing  to  be  giiined  by  delay,  and  at  last  be  walked  straight  up  to  his 
■father,  and  delivered  Nathan's  message  in  the  fewest  possilde  words.  To 
'  ''^rd  made  no  observation  whatever  upon  it.     He  simply 

ishot  eyes  and  great  overhaugLDg eyebrows  and  fixed  them 
Itm  his  aon.  **  Say  that  again,  lad/'  ho  said,  sternly.  German  repeated 
Itb^  words.  His  father  listened  intently,  and  then  rose  and  went  oflf  to  bed 
I  in  silence  witliout  an  »idditional  syllable. 

I        AH  night,  however,  his  nmttcrings  kept  his  poor  wife  awake,  bursting 
Itrai  Bomeiimes  into  a  rage  of  words*    *'  I  wunnot  go»  I  tell  *ec.     I've  more 
m^t  nor  ho ;  pultin'  my  own  intil  the  land  for  so  many  year  !  *' 
I       Th©  neit  morning  the  trouble  came  out.     **  Cass/'  ho  said,  as  hIjo 
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looked  in  from  the  dairy,  "I  want  to  f?pcak  to  ye*  Stop  tho  uois<^  o  imit 
wheel  d'reckly ;  1  toll  yo  it'll  drive  me  cracked,"  be  added,  tuminii^  to  his 
wife,  who  was  Bpinniiig.  **  Hear,  both  on  ye.  Th'  ankl  squire  **  (with  fm 
oath)  **  havD  a  told  me  I  shanna  keep  the  farm  arter  Lady- day.  I  that 
huTo  a  been  on  the  land  longer  nor  he^  and  am  a  better  man  nor  be^  ten 
times  over." 

*•  But  why,  father  ?  *'  eaid  Cossie,  in  a  low  voice.  "He  wouldn't  do  it 
not  for  nothing*"  • 

**  Tve  a  bin  a  bit  behindhand  i*th*  rent  ni>w  this  many  year.  IVo 
never  got  over  that  time  wi*  bad  harvcc^t  as  JoBhuay  eboused  mo,  and  we're 
a  bad  two  bad  year  sin*,  ye  know.  And  now  we  mmi  go.  bag  and  baggage, 
out  i'  th'  wide  world,  unless  you  give  mc  that  sixty-eight  pound,  Caes.  By 
right  it  were  yer  mother's,  and  I  ought  to  ha'  bad  it  afore.  I'll  pay  ye  the 
interest  all  rights  and  I'll  gie  my  consent  for  yer  marrin'  o*  that  fool,  the 
son  o'  th'  knave,  and  yer  uncle  Nathan  says  he  wunna  let  yer  hae  the  money 
without,  an  ye  choose  it.  If  bo  be  be*ll  take  ye  wi'  nothing,"  he  add 
with  a  fierce  grin ;   **  for  it's  m}'  opinion  he*s  only  lookin'  arter  yer  braaaJ 

'*  He  know'd  nought  about  it  when  he  ast  her,*'  said  Lyddy  stoutly, 
invading  the  wheel  of  her  spiiming  mechanically  as  she  spoke. 

*'Nay,  but  he  know'd  Sally  Broom's  niece  weren't  likely  not  to  eome 
in  for  fiummat  good  out  o'  th*  pot.  It  ought  to  ha'  been  her  mother  s, 
and  iVfi  mine  by  rightH,/'  be  went  on  repeating  violently,  as  if  to  maak  ]m 
own  deed  to  himself, 

'^But  it's  Cassie's  now,  and  she  ought  to  hae  it  for  her  houeakeeph 
when  she  marries,**  said  Lydia,  boldly. 

Old  Ashford  glared  on  her  angrUy* 

**Ye  ahall  hae  the  money,  father,  whether  or  no,'*  put  in  Caesiegj 
gently.     '*  1*1]  risk  Boland  takin*  o'  me.'* 

To  accept  a  favour  gratefully  and  gracefully  is  a  more  difficult 
than  people  fancy  (I  mean  to  teach  it  in  my  new  and  perfect  system  i 
edncation).     To  receive  an  obligation  heartily  requires  humility  and  gene 
rosity  both.       Old  Ashford  was  neither  grateful  nor  graceful » 
humble  nor  generous,  and  a  grant  was  Mb  only  reception  of  his  danghi 
gift,  though  he  knew  and  she  knew»  and  he  knew  that  she  kneWp 
she  would  never  see  the  money  again. 

'*  Ye  mun  go  over,  Oormun,  and  see  what's  come  o'  Boland*     Sn 
he'll   be  back  by  now,  and  yer  father  c^inna  fault  ye  after  what  he'i 
iftid  but  now,"  said  Lydia,  as  they  left  the  room,  moved  by  the  trexuUu 
of  Cassie's  lips,  though  no  sound  came  from  lliem*     '*  'Twould  be 
work  for  thee  to  wed  wi'  one  as  had  his  eyes  on  thy  pocket  instead  of  i 
Hiee,  dearie  ;*  but  when  all's  said,  'tis  nowt  but  folks*  talk  as  we've  a  he 
till  now  about  nn.     We  duona  know  a  bit  what  hi^'d  say  for 
|M>or  hid.'* 

"Anyhow,  no  one  can  -  fler  this  world*»  good^  an  1 

np  io  me  now/*   fi  ijiillv,   tbniiL-*b  b^r  \ht* 
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sometimes  now  sent  by  his  father,  as  his  bones  grew 
Btiffer,  tcr'^  Ai^  "Kb  business,  and  he  made  his  way  over  to  Yonlcllfid 
as  soon  ad  he  could,  with  the  best  desire  to  do  his  sister's  pleasure* 
He  rode  boldly  up  to  Joshua's  house  in  the  market-place,  and  hammered 
for  some  time  at  the  closed  door,  but  ho  had  bL^en  late  in  starling,  and 
^lthon^*h  he  luMinl  that  lioland  had  returned  from  his  joui-ney  to  York  he 
somehow  could  not  hit  upon  him.  In  answer  to  his  inquiries  Roland  was 
l-ittlmys  **  on*y  just  gone  past,"  or  *•  he*s  mebbe  turned  the  coraer»  he  were 
hefre  a  minit  back.'*  Old  Nathan  was  also  absent^  and  there  was  no  ooe 
with  whom  he  dared  leave  a  message.  Altogether  his  mission  was  a 
£Eulare,  He  had  done  hia  besti  however^  so  that  it  was  mortifying  to  865 
Cassie  shruggiDg  her  shoulders  and  twisting  her  hands  together,  thottgh 
she  did  not  say  a  word,  and  even  the  implied  blame  of  Lydia*s  reiterated 
questions  was  trying.  **  What,  ye  couldn't  find  'im  anywhere  i'  th*  town  ? 
nor  yer  uncle  neither, — and  ye  couldn't  hear  on  um  ?  " 

**  Thae  women  uUus  think  they  could  ha*  done  it  handier  themselves/* 
ho  muttered  to  himself,  *'  and  it's  vcrj"  aggravating,  it  is,  to  a  chap !  " 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  One-eyed  House. 

A  DAT  or  two  after  old  Bessie's  funeral  Roland  returned  to  Youlcliffe.    Ho 

had  been  working  his  heart  out  trj  ing  to  sound  and  sot  right  that  bottom- 

.  l4»8S  pit  (to  an  honest  man)  his  father's  aflfaks  ;  and  he  found  on  his  return, 

Br  little  more  than  three  weeks,  that  his  dear  old  friend  was  gone,  and 

"lie  had  not  even  been  present  to  pay  her  the  last  respect.      He  now  felt 

sure  that  his  father  had  purposely  sent  him  on  a  fool's  errand,  and  he 

resented  doubly  the  being  treated  as  a  child,  kept  from  home  under  fiilsa 

pretences,  tanght  to  believe  that  he  was  doing  his  father  a  service  when  ho 

was  only  helping  to  break  hia  own  heart.      Ho  was  more  angry  and  hurt 

[  than  Joshua  could  have  conceived  possible,  and  the  annoyance  did  not  go 

1  off.     What  might  not  Cassie  think  of  his  absence,  of  his  having  allowed 

liimsclf  to  be  kept  away  at  such  a  time  ? 

He  went  down  to  make  his  peace  with  old  Nathan,  whom  he  found 
f  Bitting  tlismally  by  the  fire,  as  he  looked  ruefully  at  the  vacant  chair  on 
the  other  side — he  seemed  ten  years  older, 

'Nobody  can't  toll  how  bare  and  lonesome  it  is,"  said  ho,  **now  she 
lb©  gone.  I've  got  a  sorrow  down  my  back-bone  wi*  thinkin*  o*  her/*  Then 
[aflcr  A  long  pause  :  "  I  want  Bessie,  I  want  my  wife  I  "  said  he  with  a 
I  loud  and  bitter  cry.     What  ivcr  will  I  do  wi'out  her  1  ** 

*'  You'll  mebbe  get  o'er  it,  Master  Nathan,  after  a  bit.    Bhe  were  a  well* 
'  livin*  *ooman,  yer  know,  and  for  sure  she's  gone  to  glory,  and  all  happy  and 
comfortable  by  now,'*  observed  Roland,  with  the  best  intentions  towards 
^ccniBolatiou. 

**  Ahj  lad,  yoQ  see  it  ain't  you  as  have  a  lost  her,  it^s  easy  taUdn^ — the 
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heart  knoweih  ite  own  bittemegs,  and  it's  him  as  wears  Lhe  shoe  as  is 
hurted  by  it.     It's  all  day  long  and  every  day  as  I  misses  her  ;        '     '    u 
ye  comes  and  tells  me  as  she's  gone  to  glory  and  all  hiippy  and  c* 
Up  there  i'  th'  clouds  !     I'm  sure  she  ain%''  said  the  old  man  witb 
energy.     **  I'm  sure  as  how  she's  a  thiukln*  *  What's  my  old  man  a  uv  iu 
wi'out  me  9  and  how's  he  a  gettln'  on  all  his  lone  7  *  and  that'll  fret  her 
and  wonii  her;  and  *  tain 'treasonable  to  teU  mesheVe  a  forgoiU^n  a'  abou 
me^  as  she  were  alius  fettlin'  for  and  bustlin'  about  and  humouring,  aoj 
more  than  I  has  about  her.   That's  what  I  think/*  ended  Nathani  passing 
the  buck  of  his  hard  homy  hand  over  his  old  wrinkled  face,  as  a  solitat; 
tear,  more  pathetic  thim  a  whole  bucketful  from  younger  eyes,  rolled  stow]; 
down  his  cheek. 

lioland  ynm  silent ;  and  there  are  casos  when  silence  is  the  best  speedlll 
and  the  truest  consolation, — -there  are  deeper  aud  more  K^loquent  expres- 
sions of  feeling  than  any  that  words  can  give.     Nathan  was  soon  pla 
by  it. 

**  Wby  wast  thua  nc»t  at  the  burying,  lad  ?  "  he  said  kindly»  after  a  bil| 
**  My  Bessie  thowt  a  deid  about  thee.     Thee  should'st  ha'  made  a  shift  td" 
get  back  for't.*' 

**  TwerenH  by  my  own  will.  Master  Nathan.  My  feyther  *d  a  sent  mo 
after  no  end  o*  cattle  and  debts  and  coils  and  things  t'other  side  York ; 
and  he  somehow  kep*  it  fi*om  me  as  he'd  heerd  she  wore  ill  that  day  afore 
I  went  away.     I  niver  know'd  nowt  till  I  come  homo.'* 

•*  *Twere  just  Joshutty  aU  over,"  answered  the  old  man.  "It^a  ii 
kiltie  thing  for  to  deal  wi'  such  as  he.  I'd  a  took  it  into  my  head  it 
along  o'  some  sweetheart  as  thou'st  a  found  i'  thosu  parts,  thou  wast  bid 
such  a  time  away  ;  thy  father  went  on  telUng  sa  mich  about  Mitehell's 
daughter.  I  wish  I'd  a  know'd  thou  wast  a'  right,  Fd  a  jmidii  more  o*  a 
straggle  for  thco  along  o'  Cassie's  portion.  I've  a  set  it  down  now  in  her 
name.  But  I'd  no  power  for  to  bind  Ashford  ;  and  'twill  hm-dly  holp  Iho 
wi*  him,  he'll  be  so  cockey  now,  whativer  it  may  do  wi*  thy  fojthef^ 
YouVe  got  your  handful  with  them  two*  Roland.  I  vf&to  in  too  great  4 
hurry  mebbe  to  |iiiy  the  money  ;  bxtt  I  couldn't  abide  as  any  ono  ahoiild 
say  I  kep*  what  weren't  mine.  My  Bessie  used  alius  for  to  eay  I  took  1 
much  atujount  o'  what  man  eould  say  u'  me.  Hiu*  were  a  very  wise  *ooma 
were  my  Bessie/"  said  the  old  man,  shaking  his  bead  sadly  ;  **  much 
nor  me  as  sots  up  for  it  sa  mich.*^ 

Iloland  weijt  1  '     •   tmn  to  his  fnlii 

rner  of  the  uneven  old  im 

was  over  a  sort  of  low  stablo  opiining  on 
another  entrance  from  the  elo^e  btihind  : 

lt*d  inlo  ihtim.  by  which  ho  could  bring  out  his  beasts  to  market  wht;ii  hel 
wi :'  which  the  fathtT  and 

All]'  .  stone   stair,  making  ll> 

fortahce,  wliich  no  onct  could  (inter  without  notice ;  and  thi^ 
Zbfln  wan  lyi  uaosed  giarrot  lighted  by  a  hirg«  round  mti^^ca  jiioujiji  m 


«\  which 

.e.     The  t 

to  the  cattle-sheds,  which  had 
a  d<H»p,  dark  stone  archwajj 


^^■H^^^Hj^Ii  lonk.,1  11]^  a  grmi  hoUow  ey^*  Two  of  the  wimlows 
HP^P^^^^BulkJ  u[>  to  save  window- taxi  m  the  rooms  liad  ft  louk-out 
RuilutiJ  ;  au<I  altogether  the  pluce  hud  a  grim  elo86d'U|t  look,  imd  went  by 
llhe  nanxo  of  tlu?  ^'  one-ojud  hcmse/' 

■  Josbtui  was  etufidiug  upon  bis  siL*ii3  oa  Ids  son  ctmas  up, 

f       •*  W*  n  hftvo  a  kop*  tho  money  for  's  Ufd  bow,  iuiTou't  ho?'* 

I  0)iid  hti^  <  ^  uiirdljr  leiiving  room  for  Itoltitid  to  [NiaB. 
I  **  He  set  it  id  Casaie*«  niuno  at  Jooofl's  yesiiij-diiy,''  anBwcred  his  8od» 
I  ihorllj,  as  b^  lanicHl  into  tbo  boose,  eoiircely  btokiog  round. 
I  JusbaA  st&riod  with  a  lodig  wbistlt :  it  was  so  imlike  wbai  be  would 
llittve  doiio  biinrtLlf  tbut  hu  ctiold  buitlly  believe  it  fiTOn  toow,  iind  Went 
UiMitily  Away.  He  began  to  tbink  tbat  be  bad  outwitted  bimsoI£  hi  \i\a 
[jbxtroiiie  dislike  to  tbo  marriage  be  bad  dctermiucd  in  bis  own  mind  tbat 
iNaiban  would  ue%'cr  allow  tbe  money  to  go  away  during  biB  lifetime. 
lHi»  uy\u  :v^ir»  b;ul  rtucbed  such  a  pasn  tbat  be  Would  i^illingly  bavo 
f  obtained  »ucb  a  sum  as  C^is^ie's  dower  eTen  at  tbe  sacrifice  of  his  own  ill- 
L  will  and  tem{K^r,  and  now  be  bad  bixuself  put  bis  son  out  of  tbe  way  of 
[  S4)emitig  it  I  Moi-oovcr,  be  disliked  tbe  sort  of  aimed  peace  of  tbeir  inter- 
[  course  ;    it  «!•  'iittbat's^^  If  not  bis  beafi,  r  ^te  bouse 

Lg^t^my  and  ui  ^oid  bo  did  not  like  being  mn  ie. 

wT  Having  smoki'd  tbe  pipe  of  reflection  in  tbe  Uttle  public  be  returned 
Roto  tbe  kite  ben  about  an  bour  afterwards.  IU>bind  bad  fetf*^  ^  -^  vaitt^r 
l^lLnd  coalff^  and  done  tbo  various  liillo  buusvbold  ^'jobti"   ^i  for 

I  eint  '«  deatb  bis  faibcr  batl  riLi^i&ted  tbe  entrance  of  any  otbor 

I  worn  bis  doors.     *'  Wo  do  a  deal  U?tter  by  ounelves/'  be  always 

I  said  whenever  tbe  subjeet  came  up  j  ^^  I  dunno  want  any  woman  to  come 
k|||^»risi*  and  dawdlin'  and  gossipin'  about.  Eoland'a  very  handy.''  iVnd 
PKiid  not  spare  bis  sou. 

■  He  bad  soon  Enifibed  bts  work  out  of  doors  ;  there  were  but  few  cattle 
Itoow  in  tbe  idieds  to  look  after.  Some  rude  sort  of  cooker)*  for  bis  father's 
utipper  was  going  on,  and  be  sat  moodily  over  a  pretence  of  fire»  considering 
I  his  wot'S,  Evi^-n  if  Joshua  gave  bis  coDSt'nt,  AsUfonl,  now  tbul  bis  daughter 
L  was  an  hcirciis^  wt^  less  Ukely  to  allow  tbe  marriage  than  before  in  bor 

■  poverty*  Chewing  tbe  cud  of  his  bitter  thoughts,  and  iagemously  tormeut- 
Rtjg  himt^clf  mill  uU  tbo  possible  chances  against  bis  love,  bo  sat  with  bis 
■liead  in  his  huDd^  tbiiikiDg  satUy  of  bis  mother,  of  whom  be  had  l>een 
r  '  id.  **  She  wouldn't  ha'  let  feytbcr  serve  me  so»"  be  said  to 
'  I  poor  woman  bad  led  a  sad  time  of  it  with  her  busbimd  ;  she 

was  a  "  slrivin'  pioua  *ouman,'*  and  a  most  tender  mother  to  her  only  child, 

^and  aa  long  as  her  life  lasted  Joshua  had  been  kept  somewhat  more  straight, 

KDOt  she  had  bm>«  tltmil  three  y<jars,  and  Ridund  knew  timt  tbe  downward 

eoef  ter.     His  father's  m  to  weigh  very  heavily 

oil  Ir  Ik*  journey  to  York  l ucn  kept  almost  entirely 

Bu  the  dark  concermug  them,  but  be  could  tell  now  bow  serious  they  wens 
DMoaming.    There  wtui  particuhirly  a  tangled  skcin  n  ^    '        >  the 

BiorBedealery  which  be  could  not  unravel.     DebLn^  L.  iiud 
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loaoB  wore  aU  mixed  togetlier  in  Josiina^e  vei'sioQ  of  the  afifaii'  in  inextiicablo 
confuBian.  He  hud  vainly  tried  to  come  to  some  arraDgement  with  tho 
fellow,  acd  remembered  particularlj  the  unpleasant  look  ou  hie  fiice  as  he 
mldf — **You  may  tell  your  father  as  I  shall  come  OTor  boou  fur  a 
settlement." 

''  See  thee,  lad,*'  said  his  father,  coming  up  behind  him  suddenly  aud.1 
taking  him  gently  by  the  shonldcr^     *•  Fair  play's  a  jewel,- — sin'  tliy  miud  la 
m  set  npo*  this  lass*  if  you  choose  to  go  in  for  her  and  ma'  ht^r  lend  me 
this  money  her  aunt  letl  her  gin  yer  married,  I'm  game — tho'  it's  a  poor 
croatur's  daughter  to  wed  m\     Bammy  Ellol's  been  here  again  outrageou 
for's  brass,  and  I  dunna  know  where  to  turn  fur  some." 

**  What,  refuse  Caasie  when  she*d  nought,  and  offer  for  her  fleece  like 
as  if  she  were  a  sheep  t "  said  Eulant],  ^ercely,  in  a  tone  which  he  had  never 
used  to  his  father  before.     ^*  I'm  none  so  base  I  *' 

**  Weil,  ye  may  please  yersen,  it*s  your  matter  more  nor  mine. 
The  business  and  a*  will  fall  through  an  this  goes  ou  ;  but  I'm  getting  an 
old  man,  so  p'r'aps  it  dunno  sinnify.  Why,  Vd  wed  wi*  tho  Devil's  dimghti^r 
if  so  be  she'd  money,  and  bide  wi*  the  old  folk  an  I  were  you,  Rolitnd,  luid 
wanted  brass  as  we  do  now !"  said  his  father,  with  a  grin.  And  then  a 
little  sorry  to  have  shown  his  cards  so  plainly,  he  went  on,  **  And  yc  was 
so  sore  st't  apo'  the  lass  a  while  back,  and  thought  no  end  o*  her  for  f 
tha  fine  things  under  tho  sun  when  I  were  t'  other  way,  and  now  whe 
I'm  eome  over^  ye're  so  <:ontrairy»  like  a  woman  as  doesoa  know  her 
own  mind  1  *' 

He  went  oat  of  the  room  as  he  spoke,  and  let  the  temptation  work.    II 
is  a  Tery  good  plan  to  treat  conscientious  scruples  as  if  they  were  me 
marks  of  weakness  and  indecision  ;  few  can  help  being  influenced  more  i 
less  by-the  look  which  their  deeds  bear  in  the  eyes  of  others. 


CHAPTER  Xll, 

TuE  Druid's  Stones* 

For  a  few  days  Roland  was  firm  aguiiifit  the  idea  ;  at  the  end  of  ilm;  unio, 
however,  he  heard  thut  German  had  been  inquiring  for  Mm.  Ho  dtutii  not 
go  up  to  Stone  Kdge  with  his  bad  conscience  about  him,  poor  feUow,  **  She's 
a  rich  'oomiin  now/'  he  muttered ;  but  he  thought  there  would  be  no 
hann  in  lighting  u  lire  ou  the  rock.  *'  Who  knows  whether  sho  mightn't 
loc»k  out?  "  The  first  time  oothing  came  of  it,  no  one  had  Been  hiti  »iguy 
tho  n*5xt  night  the  wind  blt^w  out  his  lir** ;  but  the  thii-d  time  Genuiuj, 
he  drove  tlio  cows  homo,  saw  ilif^  little  p»de  blue  colunm  rifling  in  tho  i 
cnrimiuK  air,  and  went  and  fetched  his  sisUu*  and  lit  th<i  return  ilre. 
original  si^al  wjui  suddenly  trnmpliNl  out,  and  German,  as  he  watch^xl  It, 
pii"       '  •",■,,!-   hl«   d(>***-         -    '*ij 

liii..:    '  ■  ^,  ■  -  i  ■  _    i  ■,.,.,,  t  wonder  i'   ■> 

here  ftfbfe  bog/' 
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Itttd  imeosyt  she  liairiod  down  to  Uie  bouse  again  io  tell 

Sit  thifee  down,  dear  eliild.    Even  if  he  be  comiDg,  he  canna  be  up  at 

td  Stomas  ft^r  this  hour  well;^  an  he  had  wings/' 

**  Duana  stop  me,  dear,  I  camia  bide  Btill ;  let  me  go  up  there  and 

wait  a  bit  *,  *twill  do  me  good  even  he  donna  come.     I  feel  as  if  the  room 

vrer^  stiflin*  o*  me/*      Lydia  said  no  more,  but  followed  her  up  to  the 

snmmii. 

It  waa  not  often  that  the  winds  were  still  on  that  exposed  point,  hut 
this  evening  there  was  hardly  a  breath  stirring*  as  the  shadows  gradually 
sank  over  the  magnificent  new  at  their  feet.  Folds  of  hill,  deep  clefts  in 
rock,  open  dales  with  the  blue  river  triicing  out  its  own  coarse,  and 
ktchtQg  golden  reflocUouB  on  its  windings  here  and  there ;  beyond  all,  the 
moors,  which  stretched  >nthout  a  break,  it  waa  said,  right  on  over 
the  bolder. 

At  Iho  foot  of  the  great  dark  stones  which  hud  seen  such  strange 
sights  in  their  youth,  grim,  grey,  and  terrible  in  themselves  and  their 
recollections,  sat  tJie  two  women,  in  perfect  silence.  Cassio  had  clasped 
her  arms  round  her  knees  and  laid  her  head  upon  them,  till  Lyiliu,  in  the 
Idtimb  pain  of  seeing  such  self-coneentration,  lifted  it  up  without  speaking, 
laid  her  own  head  there.      The  movement  broke  the  spell  of  nileut 

and  she  burst  into  tears* 
**B«pp«i«e  it  should  bo  nn  father  and  they  all  says?"  she  sobbed, 
e  *ad  think  d  he'd  cared  ho  might  ha'  come  btick  fine  York  or  sent  a* 
time  I  wcro  wi'  aunt  Bessie  ;  he  mun  ha*  knowed  I  should  be  there.** 
X*ydia  southed  and  petted  her.  *^  I'm  hoping  as  he'll  soon  he  here, 
mj  dajlin*,  and  once  ye  can  see  intil  each  other's  eyes  mebbe  all  will  be 
pWn/^  And  then  in  terror  lest  old  Ashford  should  miss  them  from  their 
work  and  come  out  after  them,  she  whispered,  **  1*11  send  German  to  thee," 
and  went  o3  m  haste* 

The  shadows  fell  darker  and  darker  as  the  afterglow  departed,  but  a 

bjoik  of  miigniticout  fleecy  clouds,  heaped  in  masses  many  thousand 

feet  high,  and  tinged  with  gorgeous  sunset  hues,  moved  in  stately  proces- 

ttcroKH  the  valley.      The  sun  set,  the  earth  grew  dim,  but  their  lofty 

tenets  caught  thfi  rays  long  after  the  world  was  in  shadow,  tiO  at  last 

'I  tints  died  away  into  a  hectic  paleness  like  that  of  Mont 

ii  r  when  left  by  the  6un*g  light. 

It  was  so  striking  that  C»issandra's  attention  was  diverted,  and  she 

watched  the  death -like  change  as  a  sort  of  omen  with  a  deep  sigh,  when 

behind  her  she  heard  a  motion  and  turned  suddenly,  for  *♦  the  Btones  " 

an  eerie  place,  though  she  was  fearless  of  such  things 

It  was  only  Roland,  out  of  breath  with   his   nmh  up 


tbobni. 


iihv 


ng    uj>    juid   be   seized  both    her    hands,    but    somehow    tlio 
n^  meim  bargain  he  was  sent  there  to  drive,  threw  a  eontitraint 


mOHt  his  manner  which  Cassandra  saw  inmiediatoly  and  felt  keenly. 
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"I  wanted  to  see  yer — ^to  tell  jot" — she  began,  constrainedly  too, 
"  Hftve  ycr  heard,  Roland,"  she  added,  more  natttrally,  **  that  my  tuielo 
huve  a  paid  me  the  sixiy>eight  pounds  ?  and  I  wanted  to  soy  that  th'  auld 
Kqiiire  will  ha'  his  back  rent^,  and  so  feyther  mmi  take  It  to  pay  him  wi*. 
You  know  it  were  my  mother's  by  right,  and  bo  he  ought  to  ha*  had  it 
before,'*  she  repeated  mechanioally.  "  But  he'll  gie  his  coDfitmt,  happen 
you'll  take  me  without  it/'  said  the  poor  girl  with  a  tearful  smile. 

*'  Oh,  Cassie!  and  my  Cathor's  sent  me  up  to  say  I  may  marry  thee  an 
thonlt  lend  hhn  the  money  I  "  groaned  Bolandi  leaving  hold  of  her  hands. 

The  poison  of  mistrost  had  entered  into  poor  Cassie's  soul,  and  Bh« 
shivered  within  herself:  *^  I  mun  lot  my  own  father  hae  what  I  hm 
got,"  she  eoid  aloud  gravely. 

Nature  had  endowed  Cassandra  with  a  most  impeiial  presence  not  at 
till  matching  the  tender  heart  within,  and  as  she  turned  away  with  her 
migestic  manner,  repeating,  '^  There's  no  one  else  has  a  right  to't/'  poor 
Bolaud's  soul  sank  withlu  him.  He  had  no  courage  to  eicplain  that  he  knew 
he  couhl  not  and  ought  &ut  to  leave  his  father.  It  was  not  so  mueh  that 
it  wad  quite  im|>oBBible  for  Joshua  to  get  on  at  aU  without  some  one  ho 
could  rely  on  to  look  after  his  afikirs^  and  attend  to  the  cattle  and  horses 
OS  they  wore  bought  and  sold,  but  that  deep  in  his  heart  was  the  con* 
viction  that  the  love  of  his  son  was  the  only  tender  point  in  the  unscrupa* 
lous  Joshua's  character,  and  that  it  kept  him  from  some  evil  things.  Yet 
such  a  house  could  only  he  bearable  to  Casaic  if  she  came  with  his  father's 
full  consent ;  ho  could  not  even  think  otherwise  of  a^iklng  h^r  to  live  with 
them*  All  this  trembled  on  his  hps»  but  found  no  expression  ;  it  sounded 
to  him  too  bald  and  cold  to  put  iuto  word.^^  to  saciifice  her  ihuSf  as  it 
were,  to  one  so  little  worthy  j  and  poor  Cassie,  after  waiting  a  moment 
for  him  to  say  more,  for  the  word  which  she  had  predetermined  mnsH 
vindicate  lam  from  her  father's  taimt,  turned  away  with  th©  outWArd  fi«ilf« 
contrtd  which  her  Ufe  of  trial  had  tuught  her. 

**  Yo'r  not  gohi"  to  leave  me  bo,"  said  poor  Eoland  pasi^ionatefy.  Bhe 
turned  irresolutely  for  a  moment,  and  he  seized  her  in  his  arms  and  Idsned 
her  hands,  her  ehoQlders,  everything  but  her  lips,  fervently ;  hut  she  drww 
lierBelf  awiiy,  when  stUI  he  said  no  mom,  and  moved  quietly  towards  , 
0ennan,  who  was  standing  wutlng  fur  her  by  the  rude  Htone-waU  whinh 
fenced  in  the  vrild  hit  of  moor- land  whore  stood  the  Diniid's  tem|sli!| 
and  went  uffslleptly  into  the  grey  oA'emng. 

*'  She  haven't  evrn  looked  r^und/'  said  tho  poor  ft^low^  fllnginfi  ^ 
QRiis  over  his  he!»  ! 

CfluwandtTi  WiT:;         ^  ^        i  u  ys  her 

fx^cn  which  firtghiened  Lydtn's  anjdaus  lu^art ;  hut  wordu  Uiera  witroi  aocii»9 

'    '     Hocfoed  ^'^  '  '  V  htn'self  by  oh    "       '       '  ''     '    *        '    ^ 

for  bw»i  i)d  het^r.     Oiii 

tnel  in  UiH  d  I  to  tho  kitehon^  she  wlui|ittred  lu 

to  a  Iov"i"  ' i,— 

'*  B I  lU  him  tri  cbiilfcrr  far  Ui«  money  liim^, ' 
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Lydia's  incrednloos  tone  was  balm  to  the  poor  girl's  heart.  Later, 
when  each  had  retired  to  rest  and  all  the  house  was  still,  Lydia  crept 
qoieUj  to  the  upper  chamber  where  Cassie  abode.  She  had  thrown 
herself^  half  kneeling  half  sitting,  on  a  low  box  at  the  foot  of  her  little  bed, 
her  &ce  hidden  on  her  outstretched  arms.  Lydia  knelt  down  by  her  in 
silence  and  put  her  arms  round  her  waist. 

«And  that  he  should  ha*  cared  for  me  only  so  long  as  he  hoped 
I'd  brass  to  gie  him,"  she  said  with  a  quiyering  sob. 

*'  I  dunnot  believe  it,"  said  Lyddy. 

'*  Then  why  didn't  he  say  he*d  marr'  me,  pounds  or  no  pounds  ?  "  said 
poor  Cassie,  anxious  to  be  contradicted. 

''  Dear  heart,  I  weren't  there,  I  canna  speak  to  it.  Mebbc  he  canna 
manage  other  wi'  that  old  rogue  his  father.  But  he'd  surely  not  ha'  come 
nigh  ihee  now  an  it  werena  fsilse  about  the  Mitchell  lass — and  we  wunna 
give  up  one  as  has  a  been  good  and  true  till .  now  an  we  ha'  more 
knowledge  nor  this.  And  now  get  to  bed,  my  darlin'.  I  munna  ha' 
thee  sick."  And  before  she  left  her  she  had  seen  her  laid  in  her  little 
white  nest. 

But  in  the  middle  of  the  night  Lydia  rose  gently  and  went  to  see  how 
her  child  fared.  Her  tall  white  figure  looked  so  spirit-like,  in  the  light 
which  the  lato  moon  poured  through  the  low  window,  that  Cassie  gave 
a  little  cry  as  she  entered. 

**  Oh,  Lyddy  dear,  I'd  a  been  prayin'  so  hard  that  God  A'migbty 
would  make  all  straight  and  bring  us  thegether  agin,  that  I'm  sure  it'll 
come  to  pass ;  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  I'd  >\Te8tled  and  won,  and  then 
I  thought  thee  wast  the  angel  happen  come  to  tell  me  so.  Dost  thou  not 
think  we  get  what  we  pray  for  \Wth  all  our  hearts  ?  " 

Lydia's  mild  eyes  were  clouded,  and  as  Cassie  urged  her  again,  she 
answered.  **  Yes,  I  believe  that  God  gives  his  blessing  on  all  earnest 
prayer.     Sleep,  dearie — take  thy  rest  now." 

The  next  day  Cassandra  was  apparently  cheerful  and  relieved ;  she 
went  about  in  the  triumph  of  her  belief:  but  the  day  after  her  spirit 
flagged  again,  and  a  restless  depression  came  over  her  which  struck  deep 
into  Lydia's  heart.  In  the  afternoon,  as  she  sat  before  the  never-ending 
heap  of  mending  which  she  generally  took  on  herself — as  Cassie  *'  never 
could  abide"  sitting  still — the  poor  girl  went  in  and  out  in  a  sort  of  aimless 
tidying  of  what  was  already  spotless  neatness,  as  if  she  could  only  keep  her 
mind  quiet  by  perpetual  motion  of  her  limbs.  At  last  she  came  and  leant 
over  the  back  of  Lydia's  chair,  so  that  she  might  not  see  the  w^orkiug  of 
her  dice. 

**  Lyddy,  you  b'lieve  in  prayer  ?  " 

**  Yes,  dearie,  or  I  should  lay  me  down  and  die." 

**  Nay,  I  dunna  mean  that.  I  mean  as  how  if  we  pray  fervently  we  git 
what  we  ask,"  she  repeated  anxiously. 

''  Dear  lass  t'  other  night  when  thee  spoke  on't,  my  thoughts  was  like 


this  skein — tiingled,  and  I  couldua  speak  what  was  in  my  heart.  I  ihmk 
it*«  o*  this  wiRGt  but  we*re  poor  creaturs  to  uttderstan*  Him  as  the  heavtsna 
catmot  couiaiii.  Mcbbe  thou  didst  ua  heed  last  Sabbath,  i'  th*  ehurchyiird, 
Farmer  Jones »  as  is  new  chiir  eh  warden,  said  afl  how  ho*  d  put  up  pai^so  ti 
to  hae  a  prayer  for  fine  weather — for,  says  he,  ^  My  sister  thro  wed  it  at  mo 
as  they  was  a  prayiu*  for  it  at  Hassop»  and  I  don't  see  but  how  wo'vo 
M  good  a  right  as  they  has  to  a  prayer*'  And  young  Eliott  he  ups  imd 
says,  *  Oh,  they're  prayin'  at  HaKsop  for  fine  woatber,  be  they  ?  that's 
because  their  hay's  down*  I  was  wi'  my  iiuole  at  Toad'i''th**Hole  laat 
Subbath^ — ^*tain't  a  mile  off  t'other  sido  the  road — and  they  was  a  prayin* 
for  ruin,  cos  thoim's  up»  and  they'ro  such  farmers  for  turmits*  How's 
(iod  Almighty  to  servo  'em  both,  I  wonder :  rain  one  side  road,  shine 
t*  other  ?  '  And  I  thought  to  myiself  that  even  He'd  be  rare  put  about 
to  do  this  and  not  do  it  i'  th*  same  place  as  'twere*  And  that  it  were 
more  like  as  how  He'd  just  gie  urn  what  wtis  right  for  nm,  wi'out  mindin* 
what  they  axed  ;  that  what  they  had  to  pray  for  was  to  be  content  either 
wa}*.  SeeniH  to  m©  wi*  my  own  baby  I'd  ha'  gi'eu  him  what  was  right 
wi'out  waiting  to  be  axed,  and  if  he  prayed  and  cried  ever  so  I  wouldn't 
glo  him  what  were  wrong  for  him,  and  that  he  ought  to  trust  me  to  do 
right  by  him.  Dear  heart,  don't  Ho  know  much  better  nor  we  what  we 
want  ?  *  His  willj  not  mine,'  said  even  the  greatest.  Suppose  He  giod  thee 
what  thee  wanted  because  thee  axed,  thou'st  be  'spunniblo  as  it  were,  not 
He,     Would  thou  dare  to  take  thy  will  so  ?  " 

Cassie  was  sHent. 

"I've  tried  it,  my  dearie,  and  found  what  stubble  before  the  wind  'twere. 
I  prayed  God  for  another  ehild- — oh,  Cassie,  how  I  prayed,  and  the  moro 
I  prayed  the  more  miserable  I  grew ;  and  one  morning  before  light  as  I 
&at  up  in  bed  and  wrestled  like  Jacob,  I  saw  the  words,  *  My  gnice  is 
Bufiicient  for  thee,'  writ  up  as  in  fire  i'  th'  air  (they'd  been  i'  th'  chajjter 
I'd  read  hist  thing  at  night,  but  I  didna  mark  them),  and  I  knew  my  prayer 
were  anBwered  ;  but  'twere  by  the  resting  of  my  longing  heart,  the  bendiu* 
o'  my  will  to  His,  not  His  to  mine," 

Cassandra  looked  down  on  the  palo  upturned  Cace  and  knew  thut 
these  were  no  worths,  but  the  experience  of  one  purified  by  lire  of  aiHietion ; 
the  face  was  nipt  like  a  saint's,  **  But  then  I'm  so  much  older  llian 
thee,"  whe  added,  \nih  a  sjul  tiniik** 

And  CasMJe  seized  her  in  one  of  her  impulsive  passionate  embraces  and 
woTii  off  without  a  word.  It  was  diBieult  indeed  to  believe  that  there 
Wttft  only  lliree  year»*  difference  between  the  two  ;  the  one  with  oil 
overflowing  life,  the  impulse,  and  ricb  hopes  and  imagiimtiouM  of  yf*ni 
the  other  with  ©very  wii«h  anJ  thought  chastened  by  sorrow  ant!  tr 
oontroL  Bui  the  greatest  contniJ^ts  often  make  the  strteU-si  i 
•o  lung  as  one  is  as  it  wens  the  com|ilement  of  the  other* 

Ciiasie  ^i  l»etter  i  V  I  went  al^ 

H^lt^f^ — ti*  ^    ix  a  ^*r>  i  one  is  ii 

Kii  laneh  more  t»^«  ior  tuetancei  than  lounging  in  an  amiehoir  vnth  i 
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Ugly  worsted- work,  and  then  taking  *'  an  airing  "  in  a  carriage ;  but  still, 
though  this  was  a  consolation  in  which  old  Ashford  was  not  likely  to 
Btini  her,  the  breaking  of  her  love  fell  heavy  on  poor  Cassie^s  bright  and 
siumy  nature.  In  youth  one  thinks  that  no  such  misfortune  has  ever 
happened  to  any  other  human  being  before,  and  it  therefore  seems  strange 
to  be  marked  out  for  peculiar  suffering.  Later  in  life  one  realizes  the 
woes  of  others  in  a  wider  range  of  sympathy,  and  the  personal  grief,  though 
no  less  painful,  seems  less  bitter  as  a  drop  in  the  vast  ocean  of  man's 
snffisring.  She  wandered  often  up  to  the  great  grave  old  stones,  as  if  she 
could  collect  there  the  lost  pieces  of  her  broken  happiness.  The  wind 
was  sharp  and  the  cold  nipping,  as  the  winter  drew  on,  but  she  seemed  to 
find  a  sort  of  comfort  there. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Market-Day  at  Youlcliffe. 

Old  Nathan  was  so  indignant  when  he  heard  what  Cassie  had  done  that 
he  sent  her  word  by  Nanny  that  he  would  not  let  her  come  near  his  house. 
*  She  shouldna  ha'  had  the  money  to  waste  un  so,  an  I  could  stop  it," 
said  he.  "  What's  the  use  o'  thrift  I'd  like  to  know  ?  And  to  ba'  a' 
them  good  pounds  as  me  and  Bessie  Lave  a  spared  those  long  years  just 
flung  away  like  as  if  they  was  dirt,  aloug  o'  Ashford 's  muddlin'  ways,  it's 
euough  to  make  one  mad.  They  might  all  one  hae  been  throwed  into  the 
bury-hole  for  a'  the  good  they'll  do  him  too.  A  fool  and  his  money's 
soon  parted." 

Indeed  the  universal  disapprobation  was  so  great,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
the  poor  girl  had  committed  some  great  fault  in  giving  up  evciy  halfpenny 
she  had  in  the  world  and  her  hopes  of  happiness  with  it ;  and  Ashford  was 
more  intolerably  cross  even  than  usual,  when  she  came  down  with  him  to 
sign  the  paper  necessary  for  her  father  to  get  the  mpney.  But  gratitude  is 
a  capricious  product,  which  must  not  bo  overladen,  or,  like  the  camel,  it 
will  refuse  to  move  at  all.  If  you  give  up  your  life  or  your  fortune,  ten 
to  one  the  burden  is  too  hca\y,  and  its  reply  is  poor  and  grudging,  while 
a  handful  of  flowers  or  a  bunch  of  grapes  will  produce  an  extravagant 
amount  of  thankfulness.  Wordsworth  indeed  declares  that  **the  gratitude 
of  man  has  oflener  left  him  mourning"  than  its  reverse.  But  people  are 
grateful  in  proportion  to  the  pleasure  they  receive  ;  not  according  to  the 
value  of  the  gift  or  the  sacrifice  to  the  giver.  It  is  as  in  the  great  scheme 
of  the  world :  mistake,  failure  are  punished  quite  irrespective  of  **  good 
intentions."     The  universe  has  no  time  for  good  intentions. 

So  though  poor  Cassie  was  giving  up  her  all,  old  Ashford  knew  that 
it  was  pouring  water  into  a  sieve,  and  did  not  feel  in  the  least  grateful. 
Only  in  her  case  she  did  it  with  her  eyes  open,  quite  simply,  as  the  only 
thing  possible,  and  expected  neither  gratitude  for  herself  nor  much  good 
for  him. 
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Her  fathor  had  taken  her  dowu  to  YgulcMe  on  a  pillion  behind  hun* 
''  That's  howyer  mother  used  to  go  afore  je/'  eaid  the  old  man»  He  was 
Dot  qtiito  sure  himself,  however,  \^hether  thia  mode  of  progn  is  in 

order  to  do  her  houomr,  or  to  euBure  her  safe  return  with  n:  roue 

meetiugM,  Lei  htm  have  the  bexiedt  of  the  doubt.  The  old  mare  objecudi 
however,  bo  mueh  to  the  double  burden,  and  went  so  slowly^  thai  by  iho 
time  they  reached  the  beginning  of  the  lone  moor  it  fell  dark,  ^*  Ve  mun 
walk,  Caas,  while  I  lead  the  mare,"  eaid  Afihford.  As  &he  stumbled  ■ 
along  the  deep  ruts  of  the  track  across  the  dark  and  desobte  moor,  she 
Baw  the  little  ghmmer,  hke  a  glowworm^  of  the  candle  which  Lydia 
hod  8et  high  up  in  the  &oni  window  of  the  old  hall  to  help  to  guide 
them  uu  their  road  home*  It  fihone  steadily,  though  faintly^  on  theif*^ 
dxeary  way. 

**  There  atn't  aa  much  hope  in  my  love  as  'ud  make  the  light  of  yon 
candle,''  said  the  poor  gui  to  herself;  *'  but  it  am*t  quite  dead  either. 
How  fitr  it  do  shine,  for  sure,"  she  added  gratefully  for  tho  omen. 

There  was  no  communication  whatever  with  Youlcliffe  possible  for 
either  Cassie  or  Gennan  during  the  next  two  or  three  months,  Ashfoitl*8 
rheumatism  was  btittor,  and  bo  insisted  on  gouig  himaelf  whenever  theraj 
was  ui3''thing  necesatiry  to  be  done  there. 

The  time  for  paj'ing  liia  rent  came  on  only  too  quickly  for  the  oU 
6irmt\r.  It  always  took  place  ju»t  after  market-day,  for  the  coDvenitnc?^  ( 
many  of  the  »quire*a  tenant  a,  and  German  drove  down  some  aheep  and 
a  ciilf  to  Youlcliffe  early  in  tin?  morning,  the  «ale  of  which  was  to  mako  up 
the  rent  along  with  poor  Caagio'0  money. 

It  was  a  stormy  black  duy,  with  gUNis  of  shut  and  drizzle  %i  inlorvidij 
which  promiaed  to  become  worse — cold,  dark,  and  disagrec^able  aa  we 
Aflhford'o  temper  that  morning.     Ha  rode  down  himself,  and  aent  hii  mti 
home  as  aoon  as  the  cattle  wero  aafe  in  the  market. 

Everything  seemed  to  go  wrong  with  him  :  when  he  went  np  to  reodra 
the  money  belonging  to  Cassie,  the  lawyer  tln*ough  whose  hands  it  paaa 
grveteil  him  with,  *^  Bo  you're  taking  your  daughter's  portion,  I  hear  ?  ' 
Aa  ho  came  oat  of  the  door,  thrusting  the  notes  into  his  pocket  and 
KwoiLring  terribly,  ho  nlmoitt  nm  against  the  hated  doi^huA^   ' 
turned  quickly  up  an  alley,  as  if  to  got  out  uf  his  way ;  ami 
back  to  the  narrow  trrogular  old  grmy  ntarket<pl:ici%  where  at  Uiat  momo 
n  gnmt  brown  mass  of  cattle,  shcep»  and  |iig3  wen?  swaying  mv^     ■  — 
hither  and  thither,  lowing  and  bleating  and  ncriieching  iu  over}* 
aound  ^  '  id  di&;tret(»«  to  '  the  amalleai  hi^. 

Ill  '^  TOBi}  a  tall  III  s«,  art  oin  a  faigli  f^c 

fitght  of  gitpfl.     Thi>  unobjectiimable  abaft  waa  all  that  waa  Idt :  thu  1 
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::jg  a  day  fur  their  \ 
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BoEDB, — with  what  e&ci  the  Catholic  craelties  of  Spain  and  Naples  show. 
In  England  the  Poritans  almost  took  the  other  tack :  the  infliction  of  pain 
was  never  wrong  in  their  eyes ;  and,  as  Lord  Macaulay  says,  they  objected 
to  boll-baiting,  not  because  it  gave  pain  to  the  beasts,  bat  because  it  gave 
pleasure  to  the  man.  We  have  been  no  better  than  our  neighbours,  and 
it  is  curiouB  how  entirely  we  have  forgotten  that  cock-fighting  and  bull- 
baiting  lasted  well  into  this  century.  But  however  this  may  be,  market- 
day  at  Tonlclifie.  was  not  a  pleasant  sight.  A  great  drove  had  come  in  from 
Scotland,  which  added  to  the  confdsion  and  press.  From  time  immemorial 
they  had  always  been  driven  across  the  moors,  camping  out  every  night 
without  paying  anything :  but  the  cultivated  land  had  gradually  encroached 
on  the  waste ;  and  the  drover,  in  a  loud,  harsh,  Scotch  accent,  was  declaim- 
ing on  his  wrongs, — ^how,  where  last  year  was  open  heather,  he  had  found 
fitone-walls  enclosing  fields,  and,  horror  of  horrors,  had  had  to  pay  a  pike  ! 
He  evidently  thought  the  ruin  of  a  country  which  enclosed  its  moors  must 
be  near  at  hand. 

*'It's  a  real  shame,"  he  shouted,  *'a  spoilin'  o'  puir  honest  bodies 
ganging  o*  their  lawfii'  traffic." 

« I  dunno  see  why  we  should  spend  our  brass  a  makin'  rowads  for  you 
to  mar  un,  and  kip  youm  in  your  pockets,"  said  a  shrewd  local.  There 
was  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  in  such  a  cause. 

The  bystanders  were  listening  to  the  dispute.  There  was  a  greater 
abundance  than  usual  of  stock  of  all  kinds ,  and  Ashford  did  not  get  the 
attention  he  thought  he  ought  or  the  price  he  expected  for  his  sheep. 

*'  Why,  Joshua  Stracev  have  a  sold  two  iu  the  last  hoiur,  and  got 
more  nor  that,"  said  an  ill-looking  fellow,  a  soit  of  horsedealer,  who 
stood  by. 

**  He  cheated  me,  and  he's  like  to  ha'  cheated  you,"  shouted  the 
old  man. 

**That  mayna  be  althegether  the  same  thiug,"  said  the  fellow,  taunt- 
ingly. "  Ye  may  hoodwink  the  craw,  but  hardly  the  kestrel ;  but  it  werena 
me  that  bought  un." 

Ashford  threw  him  an  angry  answer,  and  went  on. 

But  the  negotiations  for  the  calf  were  quite  as  stormy  with  the  next 
purchaser.  They  wore  only  haggling  over  a  few  shillings,  but  the  stranger 
stood  by,  and  managed  to  throw  in  a  dash  of  bitteniess  which  delayed 
them  when  they  were  nearly  agi'eed,  and  the  quarrel  grew  more  and 
more  furious. 

**  Well,  come  in,  and  let's  ha'  a  glass  of  yale,  and  ha'  done  wi'  it,"  said 
the  buyer,  at  last  wearied  out.  **  It's  getting  quite  late  ;  it's  nigh  on  four 
o'clock." 

The  public,  with  its  sanded  floor  and  great  old  open  fire-place,  looked 
very  tempting,  though  a  wet  circle  of  rain  stood  roimd  every  new-comer. 
The  fire-light  shone  on  the  pewter  pots  and  gleamed  on  the  rows  of  plates 
on  the  dresser,  and  there  was  a  fiddle  going  at  intervals  :  an  unorthodox 
innovation,  over  which  Nathan,  who  had  fonnerly  been  the  o\nicr,  shook 
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his  bead  fieverelj  whenever  he  heard  it  meDiloned,     *'  It  wam't  umi  ao 
in  my  dav»  and  comes  to  no  good,"  said  he. 

Within  this  charmed  circle  the  company  sat,  "  o'er  all  the  ills  of  Ufa 
\'ictoriou3  ;  "  and  the  dark  night  and  cold  gusts  of  rain  without  seemed 
to  grow  less  and  lass  pleasant  to  face  as  the  time  went  on.  Moi*eover, 
the  dear  delights  of  quarrelling,  for  those  who  enjoy  that  exercise  like  o!4j 
Ashford,  arc  not  easily  foregone. 

Even  the  mollifying  effecta  of  ale  and  the  money  for  the  calf  did  noC 
put  an  end  to  it.  The  horsedealer  would  not  let  AtihTord  alone«  and 
the  old  fanner  went  on  doggedly  drinking  glass  for  glass  and  answering 
tiinnt  by  taunt. 

•*  I*U  bet  ye  anything  ye  please  yon*  11  not  sell  that  lot  o'  heifers  for 
nolhiDg  lilce  what  ye  ^v'  for  *um/' 

''  And  what  business  is  that  o'  youru,  Td  like  to  know?  they're 
good  beasts  as  iver  was  bred,  and  *11  fet«h  their  money  anywhere.** 

"  Ai'ena  ye  coming,  Ashford '?  ye  mim  make  haste  ;  it's  coming  on  to 
blow,  and  'twill  l>e  a  dark  night,"  said  Buxton,  who  belonged  to  the  (ann 
nearest  Stoue  Edge,  and  had  arrai^g^d  to  ride  biick  with  him  and  a  third 
ftirmer.  •*  Three's  better  nor  one  along  that  lonesome  road  ;  you*d  liest 
come  home  wi'  me  and  Antony.'' 

**  I'm  old  enough  to  know  what's  best  mysen,*'  said  Ashford,  on  whom 
the  ale  began  to  tcU. 

The  horsedealer  went  on  baiting  bim.  "  And  how  much  did  y«  get  for 
the  dun  cow  ?  Twenty  pnnd  9  No,  nor  the  half  on  it ;  tlieni  cowr  here  is 
of  a  very  poor  breed/* 

**  I  canna  wait  any  longer,  Ashford,"  said  tlie  farmer;      wv  muu  oe' 
going.'* 

**  I*m  comin*  arter  ye  ;  get  along,*'  said  he  angrily,  and  by  this 
time  half- tipsy*  **  I  know  well  enough  what  I'm  about.  Ye  won't 
catch  old  Ashford  tripping,"  he  added,  with  di-nnkeu  pride.  **  1*11  catcli 
ye  up  afore  ye're  at  the  "Windy  Gap,*'  and  he  returned  to  his  qu 
and  his  beer. 

At  this  moment  Joshua  looked  in  at  Lbe  door  and  asked  for  u  glass  of 
gin — then,  pointing  with  his  thumb  at  Ashford,  who  sat  with  his  back  to 
the  door,  made  signs  that  he  would  return.  •*  There's  been  rowing  enough 
to-night,**  he  sard  in  a  low  voice;  *'a  body  canna  speak  wi'  him  i*  th* 
road,     ril  come  back  for  't  when  he's  flitt^jd," 

In  a  few  minutes  the  Lorsedetaler  got  up  and  went  out  ti^  liiti-h  hia 
horse,  saying,  •'  The  cob  wiU  ha'  hard  work  to  get  tt>  Hawko*-! -^      'tx\i\\  \^ , 
on  awful  night  for  man  and  tmast." 

And  old  Aahfonl  suddenly  ^eomt'd  Ut  In^thiuk  himself  iiuw  the  6Ui:a 
twilight  >^-ttS  closmg  in,  that  he  had  a  large  sum  of  money  abont  him,  »u 
NIX  miles  of  lonely  road  Imfore  him.     It  secniod  to  sober  him  at  miuhn 
Buxton  had  not  l>een  gone  alxjvo  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  wbr-   *     r     ■      ,,lj 
hurried  to  the  Rtablo  for  hiA  hontsc.     He  was  a  long  time  ^l 
howcTer.    The  bridle  waa  mislaid ;  he  sworo  at  the  o«tW,  but  ii 
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Mvenl  miimtoii  befixre  H  eonld  be  fonnd,  and  nearly  dark  before  he 
started ;  and  then  he  iraited  a  few  minutes  more  for  a  man  who  was  going 
pari  of  the  same  way :  the  road,  however,  forked  off  a  mile  or  so  from  the 
town — his  eompamon  took  the  other  torn,  and  he  rode  on  alone, 

*'  I  were  the  biggest  feol  i'  th*  market,"  mattered  Ashibrd  to  himself, 
aa  be  felt  for  the  roll  of  notes  in  one  breast-pocket  and  the  bag  of  sove- 
reigna  in  the  other,  and  rode  on  in  the  increasing  darkness.  The  sleet  was 
driving  in  his  fece  and  the  wind  rising — ^the  old  mare  going  slower  as  the 
weather  grew  worse  and  he  nrged  her  more. 

« I  shanna  catch  them  up  nohow ;  how  coold  I  be  snch  an  ass  ? " 
thought  he.  He  was  still  a  strong  man,  and  his  cudgel  was  heavy,  but 
bia  bones  were  growing  stiff,  as  he  knew.  The  old  mare  went  slidhig  on 
thioo^  the  thick  mud  and  the  streams  which  poured  down  the  road,  and 
at  one  jdaoe  came  to  a  dead  halt.  He  listened,  and  thought  he  heard 
horses'  steps  ahead,  and  pressed  on,  hoping  it  might  be  Buxton,  but  his 
progress  was  slow. 

He  had  reached  a  dark  part  of  the  road,  where  the  trees,  leafless 
tfaoogh  they  were,  shut  out  even  the  little  that  remained  of  the  dim 
evening  light.  The  mare  stumbled  over  a  big  stone,  which  must  have  been 
I^aced  there  on  purpose,  in  the  bed  of  a  watercourse  which  crossed  the 
road,  and  over  which  the  torrent  was  rising.  Before  he  recovered  himself 
he  had  received  a  violent  blow  from  behind  on  the  back  of  his  head.  Ho 
turned  stoutly  to  defend  himself,  but  his  foot  had  been  jolted  out  of  the 
stirrup  with  the  stumble ;  a  second  blow  disabled  his  arm,  and  in  another 
minute  he  was  dragged  off  his  horse,  while  the  cudgel  was  descending  a 
third  time. 
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TuK  presging  and  increuBing   cry  ibr  field- kboar  m  our  interiropiciJ 
calouieB  and  dependencies,  mid  in  other  cu  tin  tries  lying  within  or  adjaceul  < 
to  the  tropies,  has  tximed  tho  utteulkm  of  ciiltivutors  and  of  gOTemmeuti^ 
to  that  available  supply  which,  under  the  coniprebeiisive  name  of  Coolictii 
emhrftC4jy  the  3  ollow-skijJUn.Hl  mon  of  China  and  tho  darker  races  of  India* 
The  production  nf  sugar,  cotton,  cofieQ^  rice^  and  tobacco  is  so  dependeot 
for  the  fntat^o  on  Oriental  labourers,  \vho  must  take  the  place  of,  or  a|J 
leagt  supplement,  the  African  negro,  diuiinished  in  numben»  luid  no  lotigef  ] 
economical  in  husbandn%    that  Europeana   have  ceased   to  regard   tho 
subject  of  coolie  labour  with  apathy,  and  feel  tho  amcere  intorefit  which 
aiws  when  the  supply  of  accustomed  comforts  is  endangered. 

In  presenting  the  following  particulars  mi<^  ^  relating  to  cooUAj 

labour  and  immigi'ation,  we  have  aviiiled  oui>  o^ly  ^^  ^^  enliglit- 

oned  reports  furnished  to  the  Hawaiian  Ooveitiment  by  Dr.  Hillobmnd, 
the  commiiSBiouer  despatched  by  that  government  to  travel  in  Chinai  ludi&i 
and  through  othei'  regions  whence  a  supply  of  labour  might  be  oxpeoioi* 
Wc  commence  with  tho  Chinese  emi^rant^. 

The  principal  porta  from  which  coolies  are  drawn  are  Hong  Ktxo^ 
Macao,   Canton,  Amoy,  and  8watow.     Emigration  from  thd  North   of 
China  has  been  attempted,  but  without  success.     The  Northern  Chinoae 
are  greatly  attiiched  to  their  homes,  poor  and  miserable  m  these  are,  and-J 
they  look  with  suspicion  upon  any  pro|.K)sal  which  would  remove  them 
from  their  accustomed  haunts.     The  French  Government  endeavourwl  to 
induce  tho  peasantry  to  emigrate  by  issuing  udvertisemont8»  with  detailed 
conditions,  in  some  of  the  principal  Noi'thcm  cities;  but  their  it 
produced  no  effect  on  the  population-     Bonded  coolies  are  deUi; 
and  deported  to  tho  following  places,  which  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  importance  and  urgency  of  demand  : — To  Peru,  to  Cuba,  to  tho 
iJntish  West  Indies  (principally  Demerara  and  Trinidad),  to  Dutt*h  Ouijuia, 
to  Tahiti,  U>  India,  fmd  to  Java.     The  • 

i»  ontii^ly  in  the   himds  of  private  coiji  ^      ,  , 

Bortngueao,  and  Frt^nch.  li  is  carried  on  entirely  firom  Macao,  wrtli  tho 
exc^pUoo  of  ono  egtublishmtmt  at  Canton,  that  of  a  Frenchman,  who  nhi^n 
to  Ha  van  11. 

'  n  six  or  I  '    aU»ut  >'• 

40,\K  ..   .--    --       luppod  e^^.      .....    .    -    .^  .-„:Laba»     Tli 

•re  fumiiibed  to  the  depots  by  recniitingogentii,  Chinese  iir  Pi 

oMay  of  them  mmi  of  very  iltirivputable  character ,  and  nut  H  Kiw  iuuim 
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than  fluspeeted  of  being  connected  with  piracy.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
remark  thai  they  resort  to  most  unscrupulous  means  for  obtaining  recruits. 
The  firms  in  Macao  which  they  supply  are  very  well  aware  of  their 
character ;  but  the  demand  for  coolies  is  too  active  to  allow  them  to 
inquire  particularly  into  the  means  employed  to  obtain  them.  The  laws 
regulating  the  trade  enacted  by  the  government  at  Macao  are  fair  and 
humane,  bat  they  are  habitually  disregarded  or  evaded.  One  salutary 
xegnlation  exists,  that  all  intending  emigrants  shall  have  iree  ingress  and 
egress  at  the  depdts  till  two  days  previous  to  then:  sailing  ;  but  it  is  well 
miderstood  in  Macao  that  no  Chinaman  once  entering  the  depot  will  leave 
it  again  before  his  departure.  Eecruiting  under  these  circumst-ances  is 
very  unpopular,  difficult,  and  dangerous.  It  is  also,  as  a  consequence, 
expensive.  Coolies  delivered  at  a  Macao  depot  cost  the  trader  from  do  to 
70  dollars  each,  head-money.  The  number  of  ships  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Macao  traders  is  limited,  English  and  American  ships  being  forbidden  to 
cany  Macao  coolies,  and  it  being  seldom  that  German  vessels  can  be 
induced  to  engage  in  this  service.  I^Yeights  are  therefore  high.  The 
ships  employed  are  under  mihtary  equipment  and  discipline,  somewhat 
resembling  English  convict-ships  ;  the  cooUes  on  board  them  are  only 
allowed  an  airing  on  deck  by  squads  of  twenty  to  forty  together,  and  the 
whole  proceeding  resembles  the  middle-passage  in  its  general  featuiew  ; 
but  the  coolies  being  far  less  submissive  than  negroes,  revolts  and 
mutinies  frequently  occur. 

Suicides  are  common,  and  the  nioi-ttilitv  is  very  great,  avenij,qn«»  as 
high  as  25  per  cent.  A  frigbttul  disaster  happened  in  April,  18()(5,  when 
550  Chinamen  were  burned  to  death  on  board  the  sbip  Xajtofeon  Cnuarcm, 
in  a  conflagration  purposely  kindled  by  some  mutineers.  During  the  eight 
months,  from  August,  1865,  to  April,  1800,  no  less  than  sixteen  oases  of 
mutiny — ^many  of  them  ha\ing  very  serious  results — were  reported  in  Hong 
Kong  pa]:)ers  ;  all  but  two  of  them  having  occun'cd  on  board  ships  sailing 
fi"om  ]iLicao.  These  circumstances  tend  to  raise  the  price  of  a  Macao 
coolie.  At  CuUao  they  are  **  sold  "  at  an  average  price  of  800  dt>llais, 
and  at  Cuba  they  often  *'  fetch  "  500  dollars.'-'  The  coniracts  run  for 
eight  years.  The  Macao  coolies  are  all  males,  no  women  being  ever 
shipped  thei*e  ;  the  men  are  selected  entirely  for  physical  qualities.  It  is 
quite  a  rcUef  to  tuni  from  this  account  to  the  ameliorated  system  pursued 
under  the  agency  of  the  British  West  India  colonies  in  Canton.  A  dep.H 
is  there  established  largo  enough  for  the  reception  of  seviTiil  hundred 
emigrants  at  a  time.  The  present  agent  receives  a  standing  salary. 
No  head-money  is  permitted,  and  no  contractors  are  dealt  with.  Tlie 
establishment  is  conducted  according  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  British  Government,  and  is  placed  under  the  superv  ision  of  the  regular 

*  Wc  leave  these  nuivc  expressions,  which  may  have  escaped  uni)erceivi«l  iruin 
Dr.  llillehratid*s  pen,  without  other  comment  tlian  inverted  commas.      They  are 
snfficiently  miggcstivc  of  some  unexpressed  truths  lying  behind  the  details  of  •*  frr 
coolie  labour." 
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consokr  anthoritieg.     Tha  doors  of  tho   dupoi  remain  open,  aad  ihe 

emigrants  are  free  to  j^o  in  or  out  till  the  day  before  their  sailing.     Shipg 

despatched  only  during  the  north-east  monsoon.  Single- decked  vc^ssels 
re  alone  employed,  and  not  more  than  500  coolies  are  sent  in  a  ship  of' 
1,300  tons,  Tho  average  length  of  the  voyage  is  from  86  to  120  days; 
and  the  mortality  ranges  from  1}  to  2}  per  cent.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
cooUeSf  when  hinded  in  Trinidad  or  Demerara,  la  from  23L  to  2QL  for  each 
individual.  80  per  cent,  of  women  aio  sent  from  Canton.  These  receive 
a  bonus  of  20  dollars,  and  are  not  bound  by  any  contract  to  work.  The 
planter  who  takes  the  husband  takes  the  wife  with  him,  pays  her  cost,  and 
maintains  her.  The  colomal  governments  which  conduct  the  immigratioii 
businesa  defray  one-third  of  the  expense  from  the  public  treasary,  and  the 
planters  pay  an  even  rate  for  men  and  women.  In  the  colonies  mentioned, 
both  Chinese  and  Indian  labourers  are  employed.  Tho  colonists  seem 
hitherto  to  have  been  well  satisfied  with  the  mixed  emigrants  ;  but  of  late 
the  question  has  been  under  discussion  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable 
for  the  friture  to  draw  the  whole  supply  from  China,  a  rise  being  anticipated 
in  the  cost  of  labourers  from  India. 

Surinam  and  the  whole  of  Dutch  Guiana  stand  next  In  precedence  in 
the  demand  for  coolies  from  China.  These  colonies  estabUshed  an  agency 
in  19<33  or  1864,  and  have  drawn  probably  up  to  the  end  of  1865  fix)m 
1,500  to  2,000  coolies.  A  return  passage  is  secured  to  these  emigrants, 
also  the  right  of  changing  their  masters.  The  rate  of  mortality  during 
their  transpoi-t  does  not  usually  exceed  2i  per  cent;  and  women  and 
children  accompany  the  men.  Letters  from  Burinam  express  entire  satis- 
faction wdth  these  emigrants. 

Tahiti  drew,  in  1665-66,  500,  and  was  continuing  to  import  them. 
Yery  satisfactory  accounts  of  them  have  reached  Hong  Kong  from  Tahitit 
and  from  London,  where  the  chief  oMce  of  the  company  is  establiahed 
which  has  entered  exclusivel}^  on  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  sugar  ilt 
Tahiti.  This  emigration  is  carried  on  by  tho  same  agency  that  acte  fbr 
Surinam,  but  no  women  are  sent  to  the  South  Pacilic. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  India  Eihould  have  entered  the  Chineao 
labour-market.  In  1868,  8,000  Chinese  coohes  were  sout  from  Hong 
Kong  to  Bombay  to  be  employed  on  railroads.  They  were  supplied  through 
the  agency  of  an  English  mercantile  house  in  Hong  Kong ;  they  proved, 
however,  so  turbulent  that  they  were  returned  before  tboir  tt^rm  of  contract 
expired.  Nevciihekfts,  the  directors  of  a  compimy  formed  for  ilralning 
extensive  inarshes  in  the  Sundcrbunds  contemplate  introducing  some  6,rXK> 
labourers  from  China  for  that  work.  It  must  be  home  in  mind  with 
regaril  Ui  India,  tb  i  1  Bombay  are  tbiimfielrcM  th«  principal 

marts  of  lb  e  labour  ►  lia  to  other  conn  trie  »• 

Java  again,  aiiliottgh  it  has  a  population  of  thirtt^en  millionn,  hai?  sent 
to  China  for  laboarers  to  eomphfte  the  first  nulroad  in  thr  rV  v  '  '^  -  ng 
Dr*  Hillebrand's  vi«t  to  flong  Kong  iu  April,  1865,  the  Dr'  id 

~  Eiployed  a  commercial  firm  ikvf%i  to  secure  at  li*ast  5>000  qmu.     Bo^id«tf 
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\  eciQimci-exporied  coolice,  tbero  has  been  a  steady  voluntaij  emigra- 

I  for  muny  vcnra  from  China  to  the  Straits  Settlomt^nts  and  all  the 

la  of  tho  Indian  Archipt  laigo,  in  most  of  which  the  Chinese  monopolizo 

bo  petty  tr&d<}f  luid  also  perform  a  lai^o  proportion  of  the  agricultnral 

ftbonr.      Thero   is   also    a   eteady   inflax   of  Chinese  to  Australia   and 

iilbmia,  nnd  xn  Califomtji  the  rn-ilroad  work  is  being  monop<3lized  by 

in  spite  of  a  violent  pr€Jndico  again&i  their  race*     Dr.  HilJehrand 

it  abo  probable  that  the  Chinese  labourer  will  very  shortly  have 

mjulfr  his  entrance  into  the  cotton  and  cano  fields  of  the  Southern  States 

f  the  Ameri*       "       i. 

The  foTcjjc  show  the  great  importance  of  the  Chmese  labonrer, 

bnmbiUs  as  is  his  poBttion  or  his  individuality.     lie  enpplauts  the  Malay  or 

I  tiegro  :  outdoes  the  Javanese  and  the  Hindoo  in  thoir  own  countries, 

l^wtNJre  wagefl  do  not  average  above  5  rnpees  per  month ;  and  he  even  begins 

to  rival  tbe  white  man  in  his  own  domain.     There  must  be  Bome  potent 

for  this  preference,  which  overbtUancea  the  great  moral  defects 

Qfaerent  in  the  Chinese  coolie.     One  point  seems  establfshed,  that  their 

more  profitable  than  that  of  other  races,  except  the  negroes  in 

Qd  even  that  exception  is  not  universal.     It  is  of  course  unavoid- 

iWe  that  any  country  importing  coolies  to  a  large  extent  will  have  a  certain 

lion  of  bad  chai-acters ;   especially  as  China  is  disorganized  and 

tlixed  by  many  years  of  civil  war.     The  Chinese  are,  on  the  whole, 

jible  and  orderly,  but  their  natural  character  is  very  different  from  the 

negro  or  Polvnesian.     They  are  tenacious  of  their  rights,  quick  in  temper 

lind  mady  to  fight,  and  aceustomed  to  see  death  and  suffering  with  indiffer* 

Qce,     In  Hawaii,  coolies  are  anxiously  desired  for  the  sake  of  their  labour ; 

bongh,  owing  to  some  atrocious  crimefl  having  been  perpetrated  by  them 

» thore  is  among  the  non*employers  of  labour  a  considerable  prejudice 

them.     Dr.  Hillebrand  is  strongly  persuaded  of  the  extreme  im- 

aco  to  other  countries  of  coolie  labour,  and  enters  minutely  into  the 

plans  for  procuring  it,  securing  a  good  (]uality  of  labourers,  testing  their 

KenpncitT.  avoiding  fraud,  regulating  the  expense,  ^c.     He  strongly  urges 

tlie  deslrablenefis  of  importing  women  as  well  as  men,  considering  that 

Upon  Umi  association  of  the  sexes  greatly  depends  the  difference  between 

condition  and  that  of  slaves.    At  the  same  time  he  perceives  that  this 

jaces  a  special  difficulty  in  the  choice  of  the  men*  healthy  married 

tieing  preferable  to  others  ;  but  he  mentions  as  disappointing  to 

ifimtem  the  ngliness  and  low  stature  of  Chinese  women  of  the  labouring 

accustomed  to  doTii*:,sti(.'  drudgeiy  and  to  field-work  from  their 

rlidst  childhood. 

P      *  »wto  the  other  groat  oniporinm  of  labour,  coolies  are  imported 

oiii  Ceylon,  Bonrbon,  Mauritins,  Demerara,  Trinidad,  St,  Kitts, 

uitk  Lucia..  (Tamaicat  the  Banish  colony  of  St.  Croix,  siud  the  French 

ITdit  India  ii^lands.     Emigration  id)  all  these  places  is  conducted  by  agents 

the  respective  conntriest  except  to  Ceyton,  to  which  island  the  flow  la 

ataaeooB. 
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Lttbonrers  cau  be  driiwu  from  India  only  im^er  speciiil  trcmv  ingui 
mcnts  by  the  fcie\eral  governments  of  the  importing  coimtrio«r  Gront  Unlnio 
being  exccodiBgl}*  Wtttchful  over  tlio  rights  of  itti  Lidiau  ^r  curing 

fur  them  evoi-y  posgiblo  guarantee  for  good  trcutment  luid  i  .  ,,  ng,  aad 
insisting  on  »  free  ruhini  paitsuge  for  thorn  or  a  eoiamutfttiuti  thereof  in 
money,     l^r*  HiUehraiid  accords  great  praise  to  the  Indian  (lo\r  Trr 

tlio  care  fttid  uttcutioti  which  is  bestowed  on  this  Kubjuct*  and  hi  ck 

by  UiC  minuteness  of  the  rcgitlalions  iseued  by  the  Scercturt  for  India  nod 
all  the  dotoilfi  btnirlng  on  the  cimditiun  of  the  coolie. 

The  nnmbf'r  of  railroads  to  be  constnicted  in  India^  the  many  irotk 
I!  I  '-eiiundertnkcn  there,  and  the  iiK'i  '^n 

CI  ^  ,  howe vert  so  great  and  incrcjibiin^  :  itjr, 

that  in  spite  of  the  diflerono©  of  nvagea  obtainable  cbewhcro  compared 
with  the  low  payment  in  India,  a  feeling  i^  rising  there  against  the 
enjigralion  of  coohes,  and  lliero  ta  an  apparent  ju'obability  of  a  rha  in 
prieeii  of  exported  labour.  LuVfourerB  for  the  tea  districU  of  Assam  and 
Caehar  are  recrHited  fiom  the  low  countricii  on  both  aidcH  of  the  Oangw 
from  the  hilly  country  south  of  Behar,  and  in  Icaa  ntmibers  fnim  NcfMUiL 
Thei(e  eoolies  are  shipped  at  the  rate  of  &om  1,500  to  2.000  a  inoatli. 
Their  engagement  itt  for  three  years,  and  tliey  are  paid  5  rupees  a  month, 
nine  hoiurg  being  reckoned  the  working  day*  A  daily  ta«k  ift,  how«*Tor, 
geuerally  aetitigned  to  them  sueh  as  an  ordinary*  laliourer  could  accompHih 
in  i;ine  houra,  and  for  what  they  do  above  that  they  receive  extra  paymeul. 
They  are  t  '  *     railroad  to  Kooahtee,  and  thence  in  boats  up  thoriTor, 

the  voyagr  ^  from  two  to  three  weeks.    The  labourers  drawn  from 

the  countries  along  Uie  (Jang<5tt  are  low-caate  Hindao»,  not  particularly 
strong  or  muscular,  but  hardy  and  accustomed  t<:»  labour,  and  ih&y  botf 
the  voyage  well.     The  licBt  of  these  are  from  the  district  of  BbalMihaJ* 

I^Thoso  frc»m  the  hill  couutrVj  coi  itgpo^ 

Ralamow,   Bamgnrh,   Biugbhoam.  iuog  it) 

various  triboa  of  KoJoS)  Bontalfl,  and  Dnuggurs.  They  urn  very  dark  and 
rather  amall,  with  a  strongly  developed  thorax.  They  >r  -  i  ■  ■  <  i^e* 
heads,  broader  facM,  imd  flatter  nosoa  than  the  Hindoo  itii 

euarso  hair.     They  are  dirty  iu  habit  and  very  low  in  i'iviliv.ntjtUi,    t 
paKieidar  religion^  and  though  docile  and  willing  to  work^  th«y  l« 
voyage  very  badly.     The  mortality  amougat  them  on  joamcya  to  the  tea 
distriet*  hue  becm  20  to  25  per  cunt.,  and  baa  even  riwn  u    '     *        i.  ^ 
eent*  cm  a  voyage  to  the  i\lauri»iii«»  ou  whieh  aeeount  V 
now  refttse  to  take  them^  although  they  would  oil  lUr 

^espeeittlly  lus  theve  cooliea  preferred  remaining  on  ibr  * 

lion  of  their  term  of  ^r^iee  to  retunttni;  to  India. 

ha 
branch  of  Uu'  h  raee,  and  vr  i*. 
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(id  at  U. 
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number  is  made  up.  They  are  then  provided  with  overything  necessary — 
elotiung,  prOvisionB,  bonks,  medical  attendance,  &c.  The  expense  up  to 
the  time  of  ahipment,  and  apart  from  clothing,  is  from  21  to  25  rupees  for 
each  perion.  Freight  to  Mauritius,  including  aU  extras,  has  averaged  from 
48  to  52  mpees  a  head.  This  information  was  obtamed  from  Messrs. 
Bannerly  and  Co.,  Emigration  Agents,  and  was  confirmed  by  Captain 
Borbank,  Protector  of  Emigrants.  The  latter  estimated  the  average  mor- 
tality on  a  voyage  to  the  tea  districts  at  8  per  cent.  only.  Mauritius  draws 
coolieB  chiefly  from  Patna,  Behar,  Monghyr,  Bhahabad,  Ghazeeporc, 
Azimgorh,  and  Goruckpore.  The  West  India  colonies  receive  them  from 
Benares,  Cawnpore,  Allahabad,  and  other  districts  farther  up  the  river. 
The  charges  for  recruiting  varj'  according  as  the  countries  for  which 
emigrants  are  sought  are  favourably  known  or  otherwise.  Mauritius  is 
in  great  favour  ;  whilst  the  tea  districts  have  to  pay  the  most,  the  people 
disliking  to  go  to  the  highlands  and  wet  forest  districts,  where  tlie  breaking 
up  fresh  ground  for  new  plantations  causes  fevers  and  other  diseases.  The 
recrniting  charges  for  Mauritius  are  6  rupees  ;  for  the  West  India  colonies, 
from  10  to  12  rupees ;  for  the  tea  districts,  16  to  18  rupees.  These 
charges  are  exclusive  of  the  Calcutta  agent's  commission,  and  of  the 
expanses  of  maintcDauco  and  at  the  depot.  Freight  to  Mauritius  averages 
55  rupees  ;  to  the  AVest  Indies,  12/.  sterlinrj.  The  agent  for  the  West 
ludia  colouies  was  allowed  to  draw  for  the  expenses  of  each  coolie  till  he 
in  ready  ft>r  bbipnitnt  8/.  sterlinf,',  but  liitterly  the  amount  has  been 
iucreubed  to  8/.  y-v.  Mauritius  allows  one-third  less.  Captain  Ealos, 
a^ciit  fur  Mauritius,  complains  of  the  increasing  difHculties  thro>\-n  in  the 
v»-iiy  of  recruiting  l»y  planters,  manufacturers,  and  all  Europeans  settled 
iu  the  country.  Ijat<ly  it  had  been  somewhat  easier,  on  account  of  the 
famine  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  rice-crop.  During  the  yviir  1805 
Demerara  received  2,500  statute  adults ;  Trinidad,  1,200 ;  Ht.  Croix  and 
Grenada,  -100.  Coolies  for  Mauritius  are  engaged  for  five  years.  They 
receive  for  the  first  year  5  rupees  i)er  month,  and  are  found  iu  everything. 
Their  wages  increase  re;.'ularly,  up  to  14  rupees  a  mouth  in  the  fifth 
year.  A  back  passage  is  not  granted.  In  the  West  Indies  a  male  adult 
can  earn  from  10  to  12  annas  a  day  wages,  equal  to  fifteenpence  to 
eighteen  pence  a  day,  pay  being  given  for  work  above  the  regular  task. 
A  back  passage  is  guaranteed,  after  ten  years  service  in  the  colonies. 

The  great  mortality  amongst  the  Hill  coolies  alluded  to  is  caused  by 
cholera,  and  is  ascribed  chielly  to  sudden  change  of  diet.  These  poor 
people  are  accustomed,  in  their  own  coimtrv',  to  an  insulUcient  supply  of 
the  worst  and  poorest  food.  As  soon  as  tlury  arc  on  board  ship,  \shere 
they  are  able  to  eat  well  and  abimdantly,  the  eflect  on  their  digestive 
powers  appears  to  be  most  disastrous.  But  for  this  mortality  in  transport, 
they  would  be  very  useful  and  desirable  labourers. 

Daring  nine  months  of  the  year  1865  the  number  of  emigrants  from 
the  three  Presidencies  of  India  amounted  to  18,774  men,  women,  and 
children ;  and  8,600  more  at  sea — on  their  passage  thence — made  a  total 
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of  17,274  porsoBs.  Deducting  2,274  for  yotrng  children,  and  4,CM)0 
women,  there  retmiin  11^000  males,  a  number  evincing  tlio  willingness  of 
East  Indians  to  emigrate  to  Maiiritiua,  while  the  comparatively  small 
nmnber  returning  speaks  well  for  their  satiijfaction  mth  the  treatment  they 
receive  there.  Dr.  Hillehrand,  comparing  the  relative  merits  of  Indian 
and  Chinese  eoolles,  writes  as  foUow^s  : — *^  While  the  Indian  coolie  is  casl 
managed  and  submissive — thanks  to  the  low  servile  condition  in  which 
low-cftsto  Hindoos  are  bom  and  brought  up  in  their  own  land — the  China- 
man is  independent  and  fiery  in  bis  disposition*  and  violent  in  action.  The 
fonncr  ha8  hardly  a  conception  of  rights,  while  the  latter  will  stick  or  fight  for 
what  he  considers  bis  rights  and  pri^iIegeR.  Supposed  wrongs  and  insults 
ho  will  at  once  oppose  by  force»  while  the  Indian  accepts  them  with  apparent 
submission »  quietly  biding  his  time ;  with  him  poison  takes  the  place  of 
the  knife.  Their  relations  to  the  white  roco  are  alike  nnsatisfactoi^',  but 
altogether  different.  The  Chinese,  in  the  vain  conceit  of  the  superiority 
of  his  race  and  civilization,  looks  on  the  white  race  as  inferior — at  least  in 
this  country.  The  Hindoo,  under  the  external  garb  of  euhmissiveness, 
bears  and  nourishes  towards  his  white  master  an  intense  hatred.  The 
Indian  accommodates  himself  to  ciroumstances,  works  himself  readily  inl 
new  conditions  of  life,  change  of  food,  dress,  &c.  ;  while  the  Chinami 
will  cling  pertinaciously  to  the  staple  of  his  country^ — rice,  and  the  finid 
scopo  of  his  life  and  lalwur  is  always  to  return  to  the  llowery  kingdom^ 
that  his  bones  may  find  there  a  smtable  burial-place^a  notion  with  which 
the  low-caste  Hindoo  is  not  tiiinted  to  any  extent.  He  will  bo  ready  to 
emigrate  with  his  wife  and  children,  in  the  hope  of  bettering  their  circum- 
stances, a  resolation  to  which  a  true  Chinaman  can  only  he  moved  with 
difficulty.  As  to  capacity  for  labom*,  the  difference  is  veiy  great  \  in 
general,  the  Chinaman  is  more  muscnkr  and  bony,  though  small  of 
stature ;  be  has  been  accustomed  to  hard  labour  from  childhood,  is  <[nick 
and  energetic  in  his  actions,  and  enduring  in  his  labour — <piaUtieB  whldl 
contrast  strongly  with  the  slow  and  lazy  movements  of  the  Indian.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Indian  is  less  exclusive,  and  more  likely  to  amaJganuitd 
and  fix  his  permanent  abode  among  other  races." 

The  nineteenth  centurj^  has  witnessed  the  commencement  of  an  exodua 
of  labour,  in  several  directions,  from  an  empire  which  contains  in  itself 
one -third  of  the  human  race.  It  is  as  the  first  overflov^ings  of  some  T10I 
resen'oir,  or  of  a  long-pent-up  moimtain  lake.  Our  age  has  aim)  seen  tlM 
breaking  down  of  national  prejudices  and  the  tnBux  of  European  id^aiv  !ti 
Whereas^  formerly,  death  was  the  penalty  on  returnii  -e 

itbjocts  who  forsook  her  shores*  no  restriction  now  prevents  iL.    . .. .  ...iiai 

vinting  other  oountries.     Twenty  years  t^p  an  Englishman  could  osHij 

ave  one  of  tb^    '      -  fur  a  few  hours  ;  at  the   1  lny  tbe 

issaries  of  r  uotnit**  every  part  of  th«  lu  frm^ 

dam  and  in  safety*  Iho  Chinese  have  already  settlcni  Ihemiftelrci  ill 
Afudralia,  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  iti  Mauritius,  and  r luewhom  ;  ajid 
it  Mems  likely  thai  they  will  extend  their  march  to  other  kiodrt^dSf  naiiofiii 
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and  languages.  Like  all  great  emigrations,  their  arrival  brings  good  and 
ill  to  the  peoples  among  whom  they  carry  their  labour,  or  allow  it  to  be 
etmed.  «*  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them."  The  Chinese  are 
already  sowing  the  seeds,  in  the  countries  which  invite  them,  of  some 
unknown  vices  and  some  new  diseases.  The  former  must  be  controlled 
and  repressed  by  police  regulations  ;  the  latter  require  the  utmost  vigilance 
to  prevent  their  spread,  and  their  becoming  endemic  in  new  abodes. 

The  most  dreaded  disease  of  China  is  leprosy,  called  there  Ma  Fung, 
which  is  apparently  identical  with  the  leprosy  seen  in  Arabia  and  Hindostau, 
where  it  is  named  Juzam  or  Judham,  from  a  root  signifying  amputation, 
becansc  of  the  erosion  or  truncation  of  the  fingers  and  toes  which  takes 
place  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease.  This  scourge  is  intertropical,  and 
is  clearly  distinguishable  in  its  symptoms  and  diagnosis  from  the  Euro- 
pean leprosy.  It  is  hereditary,  but  is  commonly  beUevod  in  China  to 
disappear  in  the  fourth  generation.  It  is  uncongenial  to  cold  climates,  and 
apparently  finds  cleanliness  as  uncongenial.  Persons  afflicted  with  the 
disease  are  said  to  have  lost  it  during  a  residence  in  Pekin,  but  were 
attacked  by  it  again  on  their  returning  to  the  South.  Heat,  dirt,  the 
unwholesome  diet  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  Chinese,  swamps  and  stag- 
nant water,  are  conditions  favourable  to  the  propagation  and  development 
of  the  disease,  if  they  do  not  by  themselves  originally  induce  it.  Doctor 
Lockhart  mentions  leprosy  being  very  prevalent  in  a  low-lying  and  much- 
flooded  valley  called  Yen-tung.  Goitre  and  cretinism  in  Switzerland 
aboimd  under  analogous  circumstances.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  in  1852,  Dr.  Benjamin  Hobson,  whose  long  residence  as 
a  physician  in  Canton  had  given  him  ample  opportunities  of  studying 
the  disease,  collected  in  one  view  all  that  was  up  to  that  time  kno^^^l, 
believed,  and  sunnised  about  leprosy.  AVe  may,  therefore,  spare  ourselves 
many  of  its  painful  details.  Among  its  first  s\Taptoms  are  a  redness 
and  numbness  of  parts  of  the  body,  hoarseness  of  voice,  thinness  of  the 
huir,  and  often  baldness,  whitlows  under  the  nails,  kc.  The  Canton 
Leptr  House,  at  the  time  Dr.  Hobson  wrote,  contained  seven  hundred 
patients  of  both  sexes.  The  afflicted  people  themselves  believed  the  disease 
to  be  inciu-able.  Other  information  was  furnished  to  Dr.  Hobson  by 
Dr.  Mouat,  Professor  of  ^ledicine  in  the  Medical  College  of  Calcutta ; 
Dr.  R.  Stuart,  in  charge  of  the  Calcutta  Leper  Asylum ;  and  by  Dr.  W. 
Lockhart  at  Shanghai.  The  question  of  the  malady  being  contagious  is 
strongly  debated.  It  would  api>ear  from  the  evidence  to  be  so,  but  not 
upon  shght  contact.  The  Hindoos  regard  leprosy  as  highly  contagious. 
Dr.  Stuai-t  entertains  gi-eat  doubts  on  this  head,  and  says  that  he  had  only 
seen  one  case  which  appeared  to  have  been  the  result  of  contagion,  and 
that  case  was  cured.  There  is,  imhappily,  a  more  universal  consent  as 
to  the  difficulty  and  rarity  of  cures,  and  the  inelliciency  of  remedies  for 
its  relief. 

It  seems  possible,  then,  that  this  miserable  endemic,  which  aflects  the 
minds  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  its  victims,  does  not  propagate  itself  by  mere 
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contact,  eyeti  in  its  troo  liabitat :  and  in  Cluna  there  is  no  record  uf  a  iiiQO_ 
when  loproBy  did  not  eiost  among  tbo  peq>le.  It  is  probnblo  that  cliang 
of  place  and  extcnial  circumstances  may  render  Chinese  cmigianta  mot^ 
froe^  from  its  approach  themselves,  and  incapable  of  infecting  with  tliLi 
diseasG  the  strangers  among  Tvhoni  tlicy  sojourn.  It  was  the  u  [ 
of  a  diftease  of  this  nature  in  the  Hawaiian  islands,  Cidlcd  in  t 
tongue  Mai  Pake^  which  induced  the  goyemment  there  not  onlj  to 
raoke  arrangements  for  eegregating  and  cnriii|T  the  patients  attacked,  hy 
erecting  a  leper  hospital  near  the  capital,  and  forming  a  ftcttlemunt  on 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Molokoi,  but  to  comminbioii  Dr.  Hinebrand 
China  to  visit  the  leper  establishments  there,  and  invrstigate  the  di^eaa 
elosely  in  that  and  otlrer  countries  whei-e  it  preyalls.  In  purstmnce  of  his 
instructions,  Dr.  llillcbrand  studied  the  disease,  and  i\Tote  the  i  '  .3  j 
have  preTiotislj  spoken  of.  Ho  examined  a  consideruble  numk  j 
and  on  a  portion  of  these  he  made  annotationg,  which  he  sent  home  to  his 
government.  The  following  is  his  doscripiion  of  one  of  the  leper  villages  t — 
**  At  my  request,  Dr.  Kerr  accompanied  me  to  the  largest  leper  villngo 
near  Canton.     It  is  situated  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  tli-  -a  J 

of  Canton,  on  a  slight  eminence,  in  the  midst  of  cultivated  i  ulj 

accommodates  between  four  and  five  hundred  lepers,  with  their  child 
bom  in  the  asylum.    All  persons  recognized  or  declared  by  the  authoritie 
to  be  lepers  are  sent  to  these  asyhims,  of  which  there  are  three  lu  the 
neighbourhood   of   Canton.      Neither   husband,    wife,   nor   clilltlren    a? 
allowed  to  accompany  the  leper  to  the  asylum ;  but  they  are  allowed 
choose  them  selves  new  conjugal  mates  from  the  inmates  erf  the  mmc» 
The  children  bom  from  these  unions  remain  in  the  village.     I  saw  of  them 
a  great  number,  varying  from  the  age  of  infancy  to  tweit ty-fivo  years,  nnd, 
in  facf»  judging  fi'oni  the  great  number  of  souud  people  m  the  ewtul 
ment,  the  offspring  would  seem  to  be  as  numerous  as  the  legitimate  * .   ., 
p&nis  of  the  place.     Only  one  leper  admitted  that  ke  was  the  sou  of 
Eitother  leper  then  in  the  pbico.     As  a  rule,  they  try  to  coti      '    '    Irj 
descent  from  diseased   purent*.     Tho   village   itself  forms   a 
flurroundcd  by  a  brick  wall  twelve  feet  high,  with  a  gate  which  la  cic 
every  night.     The  following  description  may  give  you  an  idea  of  its  teni 
arnuigemcnt.     A  street  about  fourteen  feet  wide  (wider  than  any  street  in 
C'  '     '     Nom  the  up  to  the  temple 

Fi  bmnch  M  Jt^^Ies  on  each  side  t 

narrow  lanA^s,  three  feet  and  a  half  wide,  each  two  separated  by  one  aing 
Itm  building,  partib'oued  again  by  a  wall  along  its  whole  lor-^' 
eroaawais  Ly   Iwelvi?  to  ffmrt/^au  r^oss* walls,   so  as  to  fnrm  t 
nit-- 


,  ,-»i 


IflAto  of  cleaDUnesH — <|uite  the  revenM. 
apeut  and  tl-    f  v         '  '■' 

Oaoton.    T. 

and  Ui«  moDopolj  ot  th4»  tra.i 


During  tho  day  ih€  galea  ara 
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earn  somotliiiig  in  addition.  The  lepers  leave  the  village  in  the  day-time 
at  plcasnre,  and  their  friends  enter  as  freely  to  visit  them,  circumst^inces 
which  go  far  to  demonstrate  the  popular  opinion  that  the  contagion  is  not 
Tolatile  or  diflfusible,  or  that  it  requires  prolonged  actual  contact  to  com- 
mimieate  itself  from  one  person  to  another.  We  had  taken  the  precau- 
tionary measure  to  send  a  message  to  the  village  on  the  day  previous  that 
we  were  coming  to  distribute  alms  among  them.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  lepers  remained  at  homo  that  day,  and  I  had  an 
opportonity  of  examining  a  great  number.'*  As  a  result  of  his  investiga- 
tion of  cases,  Dr.  Hillebrand  satisfied  himself  that  there  exist  in  Chinese 
leprosy  three  distinct  varieties, — ^the  tubercular  form,  the  erysipelatous, 
and  the  simply  paretic  or  paralytic.  The  latter  form  is  often  accompanied 
with  inveterate  psoriasis  ;  and  he  had  frequently  seen  this  type  of  disease 
in  the  Hawaiian  islands,  but  had  not  previously  recognized  it  as  leprous. 

To  the  Mongol,  the  Hindoo,  and  the  remnant  of  cailior  races  that  in 
India  hover,  like  ghosts,  about  their  ancient  haunts,  the  world  must  look 
for  its  supply  of  tropical  labour.  For  a  time,  at  least,  they  will  bring  the 
energies  of  bone  and  muscle  of  peoples  whose  hereditary  lot  has  been  labour, 
hot  whose  intellectual  powers  and  whose  education,  low  though  it  be,  are 
higher  than  the  African's  ;  and  they  will  give  them  in  return  for  rice,  for 
lodging,  and  some  dollars.  Whilst  the  emancipated  Negro  throws  away  his 
hoe,  and  dreams  of  political  prinlcges,  the  Eastern  immigration  will  be 
making  a  silent  change  in  the  countries  where  its  labour  is  prized.  These 
imported  workers  will  not  bo  easily  dismissed  when  they  have  taken  root,  and 
a  **  miscegenation  "  not  dreamed  of  by  planters  and  govcnimeiilB  will  follow 
as  a  consequence.  For  good  and  for  ill  they  will  come  into  our  coloiiies 
and  dependencies,  into  that  America  which  wo  arc  so  often  told  is  **  for 
Americans."  into  the  gold-fields  of  Australia,  and  into  the  scattered  islands 
of  the  Pacific.  Many  of  the  Chinese  will  acquire  properly  by  their  fi-ngal 
and  abstemious  habits  ;  but  crimes  of  violence  have  already  distinguished 
their  settlements  ;  and  as  they  place  little  value  on  their  own  life,  they  do 
not  respect  the  life  of  others,  nor  will  the  fear  of  death  deter  them  from 
breaking  into  the  **  bloody  house,"  when  instigated  by  anger,  jealousy,  or 
tbe  sense  of  wrong  and  injustice.  Centuries  perhaps  will,  however,  have 
to  elapse  before  the  effect  of  the  breaking  forth  of  the  old  Mongol  race 
araon^  the  nations  of  the  earth  is  seen  in  its  entiretv. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Tun  Bkk  xsd  the  Blttterflt— Madame  Dupont^s  Bi-:*evole!^*t  IxdxjTtJtioKS— 
TaE  Capitaixe  aqaees  to  the  SumioxiNG  of  Lorlotte. 

The  Bapontfi  rented  a  great  peifumeiy  Bbop  in  tlie  Hau  dos  Mogtifiixis, 
Paris,  and  lived  in  the  tntj^ol,  with  the  wliala  air  bo  penetrated  ami 
Biiturat^^d  mth  the  sweet  fumes  of  lavender,  orange,  and  millellears,  that 
the  city  Loma  recalled  vividly  to  one  sense  the  barren  cliJie,  aromatic 
pawtureSi  and  sea-views  of  Provence.  Madame  Dupont'e  omu^^^e-tubs  aiiJ 
violet' pots  in  her  window  were  Bupcrnumerariea  and  purely  ahtbillrul  iti 
iboir  end. 

Madame  was  the  presiding  ;jjoiiinii  of  tiio  whole  plricc — f-otfrsoi  aud 
rfiop^ — -a  bom  trades  woman  and  manager^  "g^Jt  vivacious,  lynx-eyed,  but 
nut  wasting  her  powera  on  imnecessm'y  initability  and  acts  of  oppression 
to  the  bargain  as  it  were,  but  c  ale  ok  ting  their  value  closely,  nnd  putthtg 
them  out  to  interest  as  carefully  as  the  rest  of  her  stock.  She  reganled 
M,  Dupnnt  as  a  desirable  adjunct  to  her  business  and  fauuly,  was  faithful 
to  him  in  both  Ught^,  and  even  sharply  iudulgout  to  biin  ^  but  she  never 
dreamt  of  regarding  him  as  anything  but  an  at^^imct  and  her  inferior. 
^[,  Dupout,  on  his  part,  was  quite  content  with  his  position.  It  eared  him 
an  infinite  deal  of  trouble  ;  it  suited  his  ilelHjnaam  pleasure -loving  dispost- 
Uon.  M,  Dupont  was  a  dapper  little  man,  with  white  lecth,  a  very  prcttjT  ^ 
figure,  and  a  very  small  foot,  all  which  persooal  advanhiges  madame  lia4 
taken  into  consideratioo^  and  valued  rather  above  thitn  below  their  valna  in 
tnaking  her  alliance  with  monsieur,  qualified  and  skilled  as  she  was  in 
Imsda^ss  iransacUons.  But  the  Htrougest  ftirtross  has  a  weak  point  in 
its  battlements!,  and  the  wisest  woman's  heart  has  the  fiaw  of  a  folly. 

For  the  rest,  mousieni'  was  idiuticaUy  viun,  excc<  dingly  good-oatundi 
kind* hearted,  and  a  good  deal  addicted  to  lying.  Not  the  lie  maUeiouannd 
spiteful^  but  the  purely  gasconading  lie,  to  glorify  hi ii  "  V  *  '  * 
to  him.  Miidimie  and  monsieur  got  on  together  a 
omainantal  and  miidame  the  asefd  in  their  married  iile,  nnd  the  only  taiUt 
to  bo  found  %vitli  the  piirformancc  was,  that  the  traditioaal  rnnt  of  charartcni 
in  the  play  gufierrd  n  revergah 

Thf<  rouple  had  iii         ^        '  of  mad. i 

waa   that  iibo  wiuc  a  i  m,  and  ;i 

forwanl,  mai^halled,  and  marched  off  the  carpel,  no  far  iw  lu  t 

life  V ^    *i      M.,„.^   _  ....  t  1.'.. ,.      -     n    .      T^ 

conM  alii/rd  hrrrielf  tW  huiu^t  iur  the  UapotxiM  wens  of  thu  Hubvtmitiai I 
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and  affluent  order  of  tradespeople,  and  she  took  the  best  plan  to  be 
saccessfol  in  such  operations  by  carrying  them  on  snmmarily,  and  without 
hesitation. 

Madame  had  come  upstairs  from  keeping  shop  on  a  fine  afternoon  in 
May,  after  the  best  hours  for  sales  and  for  fashionable  customers  wore  over. 
She  was  in  her  inyariable  black  gown  and  jacket,  and  black  head  dress  ; 
the  last  brightened  by  a  yellow  rose,  which  summer  and  winter,  in  spite  of 
decides  of  different  makes,  never  faded  or  died  out  of  madame's  head. 
When  she  replaced  the  lace  of  the  coiffure  with  fresh  lace,  she  took  out  the 
immortal  rose,  pinched  and  shook  it,  and  restored  it  in  all  its  original 
crispness  and  yellowness  to  its  niche  over  her  right  temple. 

By  way  of  rest,  madamo  was  sewing  steadily  and  with  astonishing 
rapidity, — mending,  patching,  turning  upside  down,  and  inside  out,  some 
mysterious  portion  of  her  wardrobe,  while  monsiem*,  who  had  done  nothing 
all  day  save  saunter  from  the  entresol  to  the  shop  and  back  again,  smoke 
cigarettes,  read  Galvjnani  and  the  play-bills,  lay  in  a  chintz  dressing- 
gown*  and  a  Greek  cap,  on  a  leopard-skin  couch,  amidst  the  white  paint, 
marble,  plate-glass,  and  gilding,  with  which  madame  had  not  failed  to 
furnish  and  garnish,  as  the  French  have  it  properly,  her  little  salon ^  in 
which  she  never  sat,  except  for  an  hour,  as  a  ceremony  required  of  her  by 
etiquette,  ever\'  afternoon,  or  when  she  was  receiving  company.  Monsieur 
lay  with  his  oycs  shut,  except  at  intervals,  when  ho  opened  those  orbs,  round, 
black,  and  twinkling,  to  their  full  extent,  enlarging  them,  indeed,  as  far  as 
he  was  able,  to  contemplate  with  intense  int<3rest  and  satisfaction  in  the 
mirror  opposite  him,  the  curl  of  his  sleek  moustache,  or  to  regard  with 
perfect  approbation  the  general  symmetry  of  his  tiny  foot,  which  he 
exerted  himself  to  kick  up  at  a  right  angle,  in  order  to  aflbrd  him  a  finer 
opportunity  of  inspection. 

**  Louist"  exclaimed  madame,  brusquely — (she  had  none  of  the  cat- 
like ways  of  some  of  her  countrj-womcu, — no  shuess,  no  stealthy  approach 
to  her  aim,  and  feint  of  retreat  when  she  was  about  to  attack ;  though 
had  she  been  an  English  woman,  she  would  have  been  called  blunt ;  being 
Frouch,  fiho  was  now  and  then  stigmatised  as  brutal) — "  I  shall  have 
your  cousin  Lorlotte  up  from  her  ICnglish  school  at  Boulogne  next  week, 
since  she  is  idle,  \nth  the  scarlet  fever  among  the  children." 

**  My  dear  Paulette,  you  are  an  angel  as  usual,  but  you  startle  me  a 
little,  to  the  jarring  of  my  teeth,"  replied  monsieur,  with  a  delicate  suggestion 
that  madame' s  ftbmptness  was  too  much  for  him.  **  WTiy  should  you 
have  Lorlotte  for  the  present  ?  Her  great  vacations  are  not  till  June, 
when  she  must  come  here  or  board  herself,  and  the  little  one  has  no 
salary'  to  spare  after  she  has  gowned,  hatted,  gloved,  and  shod  herself.  I 
believe  she  has  inherited  a  slight  weakness  in  the  last  respect.  Never 
mind,  in  the  meantime  the  school  is  obliged  to  keep  her,  and  she  has  had 
the  scarlet  fever  already.  Pardon  me  for  my  dullness,  my  friend,  but  I 
do  not  comprehend  your  invitation,"  observed  monsieur,  innocently. 

The  fact  was,  that  as  good  a  family  woman  as  madame  was,  she  was  by 
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DO  moauit  in  ILo  Ixabit  of  troaiing  her  rclatioos  to  bed  mi  board  a  la  dU* 
ct'elion  at  all  eoasooB. 

*^Bali  I  "  ejaculated  madame,  coolly,  *•  you  never  aeo  beyond  the  titiA^ 
o(  your  nose,  and  you  have  no  ond  of  tbu  noit)  to  speak  of  to  tiuii  the 
corner.''     HUu  inttimiitted  her  gtitching  for  a  second  to  tap,  by  way  of 
ooipbatic  contruiit,  her  o\\ti  prc»miiient,  eelf-afiserimg,  broadly-iodtLtl  notei', 
of  which  monsieur's  Bmart  pug  waa  but  a  small  edition. 

**  Then  help  my  sbort  sight,  madioue ;  you  owe  it  to  nm,  picaded 
monsieur,  not  at  all  oHuuded. 

**  My  cousin  the  capitaino  is  with  bin  regiment  on  duty  at  Fontaine- 
bloau ;  next  month  Ue  will  be  gone  to  Cberbourgt  or  he  may  be  ordered 
tu  Algtirie.     Do  you  undergtand  ?  '' 

Monsieur  leapt  up  ^o  as  to  sit  iipiight  and  stamp  liis  foot  on  the  par- 
quetted  floor.  *'  Voiln !  this  m  the  scarlet  fovcr  at  Paris,  which  is  to  euper- 
Bodo  that  at  Boulogne/* 

Madame  did  not  acknowlodgo  the  witticismt  but  she  did  not  aifeet  a 
tihado  of  concealment ;  she  nodded  the  yellow  rose,  and  looked  monsionr 
bomewhat  stolidly  in  ibo  faco  with  her  green  gray  eyes.    ^*  I  have  i  * 

LfOrlott^s  is  the   ptirtie  for  tl)c  eupibiine,  and  the  capitaine  for   J 
They  meet  hem  next  week,  are   introduced,  aJiiai^cedt  and  sbo  gets  her 
trousaeau  ^^ithout  trouble,  and  they  are  married  without  delay,     blio  do<M| 
not  return  to  her  taaks  as  an  Lnstiuctress  ;  he  does  not  need  to  waatd  fttty] 
more  money  as  a  bachelor,  or  to  go  to  Al^Lrie.     Her  dot,  which  has  becq  ] 
out  at  nursoi  will  suificc  for  the  requirements  of  tbe  servico ;  Lis  pay  will 
mateb  the  interest  of  her  dot.     It  would  have  boen  other^^im)  had  it  btHUi 

Lorlotto^s  cousin  Agatbe  and  her  dot,      '      '  'm  r.     But , 

this  marriage  is  good,  excellent  for  both  •  iiy  (*bil<l, 

the  affair  is  fixed  unalterably  in  my  mind ;  it  is  all  but  a  fact  accompliabed, 

i  we  have  only  the  details  to  attend  to/* 

^Hcr  '*  child/*  who  served  her  as  well  aa  a  child  and  a  gi*eat  deal 
Htf  than  a   purrut  or  a  dopr,  gi'^cat  or  small,  credited  her  statcmeniJ 
implicitly ;  still  he  bad  bis  doubts  and  objections,  and  adjunct  att  moiiai^uf  I 
was,  bti  was  in  a«  full  possession  of  the  liberty  of  speech  aa  aay  &i»e-boini| 
britoo. 

**  But  the  capitaino  has  fifty  years,  and  Lorlotto  only  twenty-tif©/' 

**  Ab,  well,  so  much  tbe  richer  the  eapitaino  t  *'  madainti  diatanced 
ibo  ohjocifjr  with  grim,  disdainful  humour. 

**  Tho  capitaine  is  not  a  beau  gart/on.     Ha  »  f^y 'headed.     He  loolui 
Uf  ho  T     "         "        '   '  ji'd  within  I    "       '         '         '  i 

I  to  I  Ib.d  Lo. 

ehaillnch,  and  her  EngUsh  mien  >  pupUs  have  rendert'd  her  wHd/ 

♦*  The  capitaino  i»  a  very  l;*...^  ,  ...*npbi  of  a  militairv:  1  r^^ni^'  *-. 
proud  of  so  warlike  a  husband*    dedai'cd  mudame,  in  eudden  fiui 


DOttUi  ike  iM^a  of  the  roliow  rom,     *'  Ai»d  tf  Lodotlu  id  la  lir 
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the  more  leaaon  that  she  should  be  removed  from  these  romantic,  reckless 
English  she  is  with.  It  is  not  possible  that  the  child  can  have  lost  her 
morals  in  a  year  and  a  half  s  treat.  She  got  a  dispensation  from  her  euro 
I  know  for  her  Catholic  religion,  but  she  got  no  dispensation  that  I  heard 
of  from  her  morals ;  I  would  not  have  permitted  such  a  thing." 

«  Have  you  never  heard,  my  dear,  that  the  capitaine  is  a  lion  when  he  is 
roused ;  that  he  falls  into  the  rnge  like  an  Englishman  when  he  is  provoked  ?  " 

<* Chansons!  we  can  have  care  of  all  that.  Tho  lion  is  the  most 
generous  of  animals  ;  does  not  La  Fontaine  say  so  ?  And  you  know  she 
is  used  to  those  English — one  of  whom  hanged  himself  because  they  had 
served  him  tea  without  sugar." 

"  The  capitaine  could  never  keep  a  sous  of  his  pay  since  I  had  the 
honour  of  his  acquaintance.  He  is  not  at  all  a  mauvais  mjet,  agreed, 
madame.  On  the  contrary,  ho  is  a  father  to  tho  boys  of  his  regiment 
since  he  entered  it  a  simple  soldier ;  but  he  spends  on  beer  and  pipes  and 
flowers  and  children,  on  relieving  his  comrades  from  the  Mont  do  Pieto, 
and  on  charity  to  the  poor,  like  a  mauvais  sujct.'' 

'*  Ten  thousand  reasons  why  the  poor  man  should  many  and  give  his 
purse  to  another.  Once  Lorlotto  is  mistress  of  his  menage  all  that  is 
changed.*' 

Monsieur  shrugged  his  shoulders  expressively,  as  if  with  a  lively  realiza- 
tion of  that  obligation.  **  Ah  !  Well,  also,  Paulottc,  you  are  a  chanuing 
intriguante,  a  Princess  de  Bonvenuto ;  my  wife,  I  felicitate  you  upon  it.  It 
is  necessary  that  it  is  quite  equal  to  mo,  to  Lorlotte,  and  to  the  capitaine, 
since  you  wish  it." 

**  Without  doubt,"  acquiesced  madame,  coolly,  and  with  entire  con- 
viction, **  and  I  have  need  that  you  bring  the  capitaine  to  me  to-morrow 
in  order  that  ho  may  be  made  mi  fait  to  my  views." 

**  Certainly,  madame;  I  shall  seek  him  out  at  his  cafe  or  his  crtuierio, 
if  he  is  not  in  fimds.  We  will  take  a  little  turn  on  tho  Boulevards  :  our 
styles  suit :  there  are  never  so  many  dames  look  aside  at  me,  flash  a 
glance  of  approval  at — my  boot,  shall  I  say,  Pnulette '?  as  when  I  walk 
with  a  moustache  grise,  puttinj^'  forth  the  paw  of  a  polar  bear.  Ah  !  there 
was  such  a  grand  dame  descending  from  her  carriage  in  La  Rue  Lepelletier 
yesterday,  who  gave  me  a  smile ;  but  that  I  am  your  devoted  servant,  that 
smile  would  have  di*awn  down  an  angel  on  Lis  knees.  But  you  are  not 
jealous,  ma  belle ;  the  foot  is  yours  to  run  your  ciTauds,  and  I  hIuiU  sound 
the  capitaine  as  we  take  our  turn  on  the  Jioulevanls." 

*' By  no  means,"  negutived  madame  decidedly  and  imperatively,  but 
witbout  impatience  or  ill-humour,  luiy,  she  \vas  specially  gracious.  *'  Make 
your  foot  as  pretty  as  you  please,  Louis  ;  that  is  your  lortc.  I  am  not  so 
hete  as  to  quarrel  with  it.  More  than  that  I  know  it  is  my  member,  and, 
of  course,  other  women  envy  me  the  possession  of  it.  ^^^lat  did  I  marry 
for  ?  But  don't  meddle  in  my  matter  of  proposing  his  marriage  to  tho 
capitaine.  Mind  your  ovai  atUiirs,  my  son.  Hark  !  There  is  my  bell." 
And  madame  gathered  up  her  work  and  descended  like  a  bee  to  hum  over 
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the  dccaotiDg  of  wliolo  jarsi  of  heliotrope  and  attar  of  ro^es,  tlid  fillmg  of 
little  fia*;ons^  the  mere  wafliiiga  of  perfume  on  handkerchiefs  and  glovea, 
doing  all  with  conBcious,  consummate  addi'esg,  the  ciercise  of  which  waa  in 

I  itfielf  happinesfi  ;  while  monfiieur^  like  a  butterfly,  caught  up  his  embroidered 
cop,  exchanged  his  droasing  go^^n  for  his  dress  cout,  and  eanntered  out  to 
flutter  and  tlaunt  and  ehow  off  his  prttly  face  and  figure,  which  were  part 

p  of  niadamo*8  investmente,  and  eened  her  after  their  kind,  by  appearing  in 
any  public  garden^  or  at  any  spectacle  or  t/our(j^)i&  ball  which  might  bo 
worthy  of  their  presence. 

At  the  game  hour  next  afternoon  the  capitaino  repoi*ted  himself  duly 
in  the  boudoir  ut  the  iiitit'Jittf  m  obedieuce  to  the  sumniouB  of  the  cousin, 
for  whom  he  had  much  respect  and  some  feai\ 

The  eapitaine  wu«  just  BUch  a  military'  man  as  M.  Dupont  had  described, 
about  the  antipodes  of  the  popular  English  idea  of  a  Frenchman  i  unmis- 
takoably  elderly,  heavy,  yet  gaunt,  bo  accuistomed  to  face  dangers  iind  dls- 
agree ables  in  a  long  hfe  of  discipline,  that  he  did  everything,  good  and  bad, 
with  tdmost  the  eaipe  imi)erturbabihty  of  mien,  etifl*  and  atark  in  his  dark 
blue  uniform  and  high  collar  as  the  efligy  of  a  man*  unless  when  he  blamed 
out  in  a  Gallic  childishness  of  passion,  dujiug  which  he  was  as  dangerous 
to  himself  as  to  his  neighbours. 

Madame  was  the  capitaine's  junior  by  Ave  years,  as  one  counts  the 
years  of  a  man's  life,  but  she  was  his  senior  by  a  century  in  worldly 
msdom.  She  knew  him  well,  took  a  family  pride  in  hii;  runk,  his  red 
xiband,  his  distinctions,  his  courage  and  simplicity ;  as  in  her  ealhohcity  of 
nature  she  took  a  pride  in  the  good  looks  and  bonhomie  of  her  butterfly 
husband.  She  had  helped  the  eapitaine,  Denis  le  Froy,  before  now,  gut 
kim  ont  of  his  spendthrift  scrapes,  and  made  a  clear  way  for  his  soldier's 
tramp  through  the  thicket  of  diflienlties  which  hedge  in  a  maJi  whose  very 
Boas  bum  his  pocket,  until  she  had  a  right  to  counsel  and  direct  him,  and 
the  eapitaine,  houest  tmd  honourable,  admitted  the  rights 

Madame,  without  persiflage  and  m  strong  terms,  made  out  her  case  and 
her  point.  Bhe  did  not  spare  the  eapitaine,  while  she  did  not  omit  the 
capabilities  and  good  qualities  of  Lorlotte. 

8he  convictt^'d  the  poor  eapitaine,  standing  at  atteution  on  her  own  pai*- 
quetted  floor,  diseoucerted,  troubled,  all  but  shamed, — he  wo^  too  piue  a  mAU 
to  \te  out  and  out  ashamed  i»cfore  her, — of  matm-c  age, of  want  of  provt^fiou 
for  tlio  futurc.     Fur  example,  he  would  ncied  a  nurse  tomo  day,  perhapi^ 

iPoon,   for  be  had   »uilcred  from  y<tllnw   fever  at  Gnadaloupo,   cbLileru  at 

^Berbice,  fMst-bite  in  the  Crimea,  ^ind  ague  near  BoU'eriuo.  and  not  without 
leading  their  traces  l«h\nd  them ;  and  uiil&a»  he  went  perumnently  inla 

I  IllA  hoHpital,  -  .    V      '    '  of  tlie  blesRcd  wst^'re,  ^  '  ' 

fllftw  li'TT!  ''      f  il  whin  be  wiw  a  HltU^ 

tiiid  nut  harm({  had  tbo  1h  riiTftl  of  madHme  s  advice  icj 

.  ^ -led  a  couple  of  r^ifnriVn,  ntftdy  and  dijsroputAblw,  niul 

I'!  fur  liim^  tmto  to  Accept  hb  jplU  and  atrip  him  of  as  mucli  of 
luji  xiuisiaii  OS  lie  vmi^  footiib  moiig))  la  g^vo  them. 
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Would  the  capiiaino  not  like  to  have  two  little  apartments  which  he 
conld  caU  his  own  after  all  his  wanderings,  where  he  could  retire  when  he 
was  not  in  spirits  for  the  harrack  company,  where  he  could  rear  his  flowers 
on  trellises  in  hoxes  in  the  windows  or  on  his  stove — a  stove  of  his  own,  by 
which  he  might  smoke  and  study  his  treatises 'on  fortification  and  military 
memoirs  without  molestation  ?  Would  he  not  like  a  boy  and  girl  of  his 
own  to  bear  his  name,  to  enter  the  regiment  as  he  had  done,  and  rise  to 
be  a  general,  and  to  be  dutiful  to  him,  fond  of  him,  and  to  mend  his 
collars  and  sew  on.  his  buttons,  and  play  ecarte  with  him,  and  smooth  the 
way  to  his  seeing  the  priest,  when  her  mother's  eyes  grew  dim  and  her 
memory  failed  ?  In  the  meantime  Lorlotte  would  be  as  gay  as  a  bird, 
fluttering  under  his  wing ;  and  in  the  summer,  when  madame  took  her 
holiday,  her  one  holiday  in  the  year,  they  would  all  go  together,  monsieur 
and  she,  the  capitaine  and  Lorlotte,  to  spend  the  day  at  Versailles  or 
St.  Cloud,  to  see  the  gardens  or  the  manufactory  of  porcelain,  and  dine 
in  the  forest  or  the  meadows. 

The  capitaine  heard  his  life  in  its  landmarks  pulled  up  and  laid  down 
afresh  without  resistance  ;  he  even  assented  submissively,  "  Oui,  oui,  that 
is  true ;"  and  warmed  into  a  sudden  ruddy  glow  which  seemed  out  of 
proportion  to  the  occasion,  at  the  cunning  mention  of  the  flowers  and  the 
children.  Still  he  said  candidly,  '*  But,  madame,  will  Mademoiselle  Lorlotte 
put  up  with  the  pipo,  and  the  comrades,  and  certain  rough  phrases  we've 
grown  into  the  use  of  ?  I  could  not  give  tliom  up  at  once  ;  there  are  some 
of  them  1  might  not  give  up — ever." 

**My  dear  cousin,  Lorlotte  is  an  obedient,  afiectionate  child,  more 
liberal  than  most  girls,  though  she  is  also  confirmed,  and  believes  and 
v/orsbips  as  a  good  Catholic."  Madame  assured  him,  **  It  is  understood 
that  all  bachelors  reform  and  become  family  men  and  Christians  when 
they  marry  ;  but  you  have  so  little  to  reform  by  comparison,  that  the 
refommti(m  may  be  by  de^^ees." 

**  But,  madame  my  cousin,  will  Lorlotte  bear  with  nie  when  I  am  a 
madman  ?  You  know  I  do  not  mean  it,  and  I  do  not  think  I  would  harm 
her;  but  I  might  frigliteu  the  poor  child  beside  herself,  notwithstanding." 
And  tbe  big,  grey  fellow  fumbled  with  his  belt,  moved  to  being  stonily 
abashed  and  distressed. 

^ladame  smiled  her  superior  smile,  and  waved  her  hand,  dismissing 
the  Quixotic  scniple.  ''  Lorlotte  has  been  accustomed  to  tbe  English 
moods  like  the  p]nglish  f(>gs  ;  do  you  think  she  will  mind  your  thunder- 
stoiTU.?,  my  old  boy  ?  And  although  it  were  so,  she  is  out  in  the  world 
alone,  earning  her  bread.  Say,  do  you  not  think  there  is  more  in  tbe 
world,  you  who  have  seen  its  vices  and  crimes  from  east  to  west,  to  hurt 
an  unprotected  orphan  girl,  body  and  soul,  than  the  idle  blast,  soon  spent, 
of  a  few  furious  words  and  acts  ?  " 

'*  I  beheve  it,  I  believe  it,  my  good  madame,  and  I  thank  you  with  all 
my  heart."  The  capitaine  took  tlie  propitiation  gratefully,  and  with 
manifest  relief.    "  You  trust  me  ;  I  hope  that  I  may  never  abuse  your  trust, 

5—5 
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fuid  I  think  thai  I  mjgbt  make  it  up  to  her.  But  againi  VfiH  not  mad«- 
xuoiselle  expect  more  thau  I  can  ^ive  hev  ?  You  know  that  I  am  m  poor 
US  a  mt,  that  I  have  not  made  hoards.  Sact^i/  1  cau  barely  afford  her 
food  and  clothes.  Where  aU  the  fine  cachmeres  and  silks,  muiors,  and 
consoleg  Uke  those  around  me,  are  to  come  from,  for  my  life  I  cannot  tell. 
We  can  have  no  betUjr  meaarfc  than  a  student's  den* 

**To  begin  with,  my  capitiiino/'  madame  premised  her  anxious  kins- 
man, "Lorlotte  will  mead  all  that  in  the  cracking  of  the  joint  of  a  fore- 
finger. Bhe  in  m  Bemiible  as  a  grandmother,  that  cricket  uf  a  girl.  I 
fihottld  not  wonder  though  you  were  to  end  the  rich  man  of  the  family, 
and  to  leavu  behind  you  a  hundred  thousand  £raacB  to  endow  a  militaiy 
college  whan  you  are  done  with  your  fortune,  and  have  provided  for  your 
children/' 

The  capitaiuo  laughed  at  that  olimax  a  hoarse  laugh,  and  the  inierriow 
terminated  in  madama's  having  her  will,  and  getting  cart^  blamhe  from  tho 
capitaine  to  bring  Lorlotte  to  Paris  to  marry  him* 


CHAPTER  IL 

The  IsoRAriTUDE  ov  the  World  asd  tuk  Contumacy  ov  LoaLorrK— Most- 
BiKiTB  Hyacinth  btups  upon  tuk  Sceke  Ayi>  AMA/.ns  ^Iju>amm,  axd  iiku 

LoftLOTTB  was  come.  And  without  so  much  as  a  private  couTcrsatioQ 
with  madame,  Lorlotte  knew  she  was  brougbt  to  Paris  for  a  purpose ;  tho 
lirBt  time  the  capitaine's  name  was  mcntioneil  ^he  guessed  the  purpose, 
and  alas  \  for  madame'a  pot  echemo  and  the  capitaino's  matiimomal  pros- 
peeU,  aha  made  up  her  mind  to  have  notbiug  to  say  to  him  ;  so  far  had 
English  communication  corniptt*d  Freuch  g<x>d  manners.  But  Lorlotta 
was  too  wise,  and,  poor  child,  she  was  too  dependent,  to  fly  in  tho  face  of ' 
the  great  woman,  Madame  Bupont.  Lorlotte  would  keep  her  own  council 
and  enjoy  tho  season,  the  sweetest  of  tho  fomr,  well  Qiprcased  by  the 
*'  grown  green  again  ''  of  its  French  descriptioD,  rcverdeim — and  remrdma 
m  Parifl.  Without  committing  herself,  Lorlotte  was  not  qtitto  ingentious«  i 
diaiRtaroatod,  regardlose  of  consequences  ;  but  what  will  you  biuo.  iLouuh 
ebe  had  lived  eighteen  months  in  an  English  school  'I 

Lorlotte  w^as  happy  in  having  a  face  and  fi^ire  which  m  a  <irgn  o 
intorj)ret<vd  the  flplrit  wilhLu,  Shu  was  a  dtuk,  brigbt,  t-iipirgU  child,  with 
a  child's  namUi^  contending  with  a  woman's  consciousness,  lli^t  %uni 
was  small,  light,  exquisitijy  dainty,  uven  elegant  in  her  spring  mu^imi, 
and  battf  and  bfimtciit  trimmed  and  manulactured  by  her  own  lidsomo 
fiuf.'^  '  '      iHicnt  of  a  mngl©  ^vT ' 

ti  ^i  lier  face  ww»  hi 

and  tiiii  in  its  youlhlui  rocmdncfts,  with  ddici^e,  i%htly  eoc* 

Uiicted,  ;*.,  ''v«^  brown  brows  over  violet  f"        ■  *'*"  -*  «-:'- 

1^  in  the  cl  of  her  cheoki,  a  dimpled  li 

rnlh  til  floa«  del;  itji  t^cth. 
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You  may  observe  that  Madame .  Dupont  had  said  not  a  word  of 
Lorlotte's  personal  attractions  to  the  capitaine.  In  the  first  place,  they 
bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  advantages  of  the  match  in  madame's  eyes  ;  in 
the  second,  if  they  weighed  at  all  in  a  man's  foolish  f^ncy,  they  would 
weigh  with  doable  weight  coming  upon  him  unexpectedly. 

The  effect  which  Lorlottc's  attractions  really  had  on  the  capitaine 
w'len  they  were  formally  presented  to  each  other,  and  Lorlotto  had 
executed  her  school-girl  bow  in  return  to  the  capitaine's  salute,  was  not 
only  that  the  capitaine  was  enslaved,  but  struck  dumb  in  his  slavery ; 
while  Lorlotte,  the  heedless,  hard-hearted  girl, — for  young  girls  have  at  once 
the  kindest  and  the  most  cruel  of  hearts  in  their  inexperience  and  igno- 
rance, laughed  at  him,  turned  up  her  fine  Httlo  nose  at  him,  set  herself 
coolly  to  mock  and  make  a  cat's-paw  of  him,  and  as  if  that  were  not  bad 
enough,  privately  to  tease  and  vex  him.  Not  only  was  there  nothing  in 
the  capitaine  to  catch  a  girl's  eye  at  first  sight ;  there  was  not  even  any- 
thing to  make  him  respectable  to  the  sharp  eyes  of  her  cupidity.  "  The 
man  is  as  poor  as  a  Fnmciscan,"  Lorlotte  exclaimed  to  herself  in  derision. 
**  I  heard  him  borrow  a  five- franc  piece  from  madame  the  other  day,  and 
ihe  told  him  to  see  that  he  made  a  note  of  it  and  paid  her.  I  should  have 
to  work  for  him  and  cook  for  him.  Perhaps  I  should  have  to  take  pupils 
again,  when  he  went  on  half-pay  or  lost  his  month's  income  at  a  lottery. 
I  suppose  I  am  intended  to  sene  as  his  bread-winner  iu  his  old  age  and 
infirmities,"  meditated  Lorlotto  saucily.  '^No,  thank  you,  madame,  I 
would  rather  not.  I  should  prefer  at  least  the  hope  of  a  strong  ann  to 
work  for  mo  and  to  lean  upon,  if  not  a  heavy  purse  for  mo  to  empty,  or 
the  sympathies  of  a  grand  passion  like  what  the  English  are  not  ashamed 
to  speak  of  as  coming  even  before  marriage  and  lasting  all  the  life  after- 
wards." 

But  Lorlotte  was  not  rebellious  in  the  preliminaries  before  the  capi- 
taine's shyness  had  yielded  to  more  energetic  impulses,  and  caused  him  to 
empower  madame  to  cross  the  nibicon  and  make  his  proposal,  which  was 
quite  an  understood  thing,  in  form  for  him.  Such  behaviour  on  Lorlotto' s 
part  would  have  been  regarded  as  an  outrage  on  a  young  girl's  sense 
of  propriety,  almost  of  decency,  and  would  have  been  suilicient  provo- 
cation to  make  her  be  packed  oft*  in  dire  disgrace  back  to  her  verbs  and 
her  scales  at  Boulogne.  And  Lorlotte  dearly  luved  a  holiday,  above  all  a 
holiday  in  Paris  in  May ;  had  a  natural  distaste  to  tbo  comparative 
isolation,  self-restraint,  and  drudgery  of  her  school-room  (though 
she  was  a  favourite  both  with  principals  and  pupils),  and  shrank  from 
disgrace.  So  Lorlotte  finessed,  laughed,  sparkled  all  over,  protested, 
— and  permitted  the  capitaine  daily  to  stand  sentry  at  her  elbow,  ac- 
cepted his  daily  bouquets  in  neatly  cut  paper  bouquetiers,  inscribed 
in  a  stiff  handwTiting  with  fine  flom-ishes,  *^  the  sweetest  to  the  most 
Bweet,"  and  walked  abroad  with  him  and  madame  to  church  and  market. 

But  madame  was  a  shrewd  woman,  and  far-sighted.  As  she  had  said, 
she  saw  through  Lorlotte's  pretended  demureness  and  real  evasions.     She 
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did  not  altogether  like  the  look  of  matters.  The  capitatno  in  his  humility 
atid  LUnduass  might  he  satisfied ;  mjidame  was  not  content,  and  she  had 
made  known  her  wishes  and  so  far  staked  her  credit  on  the  event.  Madame 
delivered  many  a  stinging  stricturo   on   the  contumacy  of  giihr  and  the 

ij ingratitude  of  the  world,  in  tho  ear  of  M,  Dupont,  who  tried  to  reassuitj 
her  in  his  light  coniident  hno  that  Lorlottc  must  do  her  duty.  When  was 
there  ever  heard  such  an  enormity,  absurdity^  indelicacy  as  that  of  a 
young  glrPs  having  a  mind  of  her  own,  and  resisting  the  intentions  of  her 
best  friends  in  her  disposal  in  marriage  ? 

At  the  same  time  nmdame  acted  warily ;  she  vfm  not  double*  but  she 
was  not  rash.  She  did  not  want  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  Lorlotte 
too  soon,  to  push  the  perverted  girl  into  the  heinousness  of  defiance  and 
righteous  authority ;  and  madame  waa  a  merciful  woman,  purticulaily  when 
it  would  servo  no  puq)ose  but  the  wt^rst  to  be  hai'sh*     She  would  prefer  to 

\  draw  the  lines  of  her  strong  tenacious  will  and  Lorlotte's  youthful  frivolity 
and  helplessness  more  itnd  more  tightly  round  the  girl,  till  she  was  caught 
beyond  escape,  let  hor  flutter  c%'er  so  wildly.  Mndimie^s  (Uspleasure  and 
indignation  were  reserved  in  the  backgi'ound,  not  nltogether  concealed, 
but  not  poimcing  on  their  victim.  For  the  present  madame  kept  tho 
peace  with  Lorlotte  because  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Within  three 
weeks  tlio  capitaine*s  regiment  would  Lave  quitted  Font^iinebleau,  and 
madame  had  iixed  unalterably  that  within  thnt  lirief  Bi>ace  tho  capitaino 
should  have  liiken  to  himself  a  ^^ife,  retired  from  active  service,  and 
pitched  his  tent — that  is,  rented  and  tilled  a  suite  of  rooms  in  a  am- 
venient  quarter — which  should  be  home  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

A  eoup'dc-maiu  was  called  for.       Madame,   in  her  philanthn  |  i 

ftimily  devotion,  antedated  her  annual  hoUday.  Every  summer  lm  1  i  i  . 
was  in  the  htibit  of  laying  aside  her  black  jacket,  cap,  luid  rose  jauno,  and 
aiToyiug  herself  in  an  imposing — what  monsieur  called  a  sublime— black  silk 
gown,  with  innumei-ablo  doimces,  which  passed  the  most  of  its  oidstenco  in 
eilver  ptiper«  a  luce  sbawl,  and  a  wonderful  wliito  capote^  with  a  compli- 
ment of  grand  usicra  and  nodding  wheat  ears — in  a  single  stroke,  airy  and 
magnificeut^ — and  going,  attended  by  her  joH  tittrt^mt,  the  most  tuniablo  of 
coxcombs,  and  provided  with  a  huge  hamper  of  simple  dainty  eatables  by 
way  of  Itiioeage,  along  \rith  other  pleasure^geckors,  by  an  excursion  train  ta 
the  '  pay  her  respeeU*  U>  nature  f  kou. 

1  V   knows   that   the   most   fn  -  of  lovitrs   wiU   burst 

into  hfe  and  gretiuness  imdrr  fiie  iuflueiice  of  a  holiday  m  thd  ootmtiy* 

^Madame  aforded   the   capitaine   the  opportunity   of  timing  a  twig  for 
Drliilte. 

rre  was  madame,  in  the  I  cjipolir, 

with  dignity,  yet  wit^i  ?  ....,.„,    „.   i.:    .:       ^    .    uL  of  Aii 

rxenniion  than  lingen  in  a  m  1  iradeswomian  ont  of  P^s,  or  an 

iy  at  the  tUtiou.  uidking  tho  tssott  of  her  ticket  and  her 


I'hcro  waA  Lorloitt ,  m  hex  ftlmpl«0t  and  moei  beMritching  toikito^a 
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buflf  nankin  cotton  skirt,  and  jacket  which  would  not  crush,  braided  like  a 
child's  dress,  and  a  garden  hat  with  a  dark  green  riband  and  a  Httle  knot 
of  violets  which  could  be  thrown  down  with  impunity  among  the  long 
grass,  and  heaped  up  with  the  most  poetically  named  of  daisies, — the 
margnerites  of  May. 

There  was  the  capitaine,  in  his  horribly  unbecoming  tight  uniform, 
high  collar,  short  grizzled  hair  in  the  regimental  cut,  covered  by  a  small 
comical  casquette,  with  a  leather  strap  over  his  white  bearded  chin,  moving 
his  legs — right,  left,  right,  left — in  strides  exactly  as  a  child  can  draw  out 
the  legs  of  a  whole  platoon  of  toy  wooden  soldiers,  guarding  the  women. 

The  three  formed  a  suggestive  group,  among  noisy  ouvricrSf  long- 
haired students  and  clerks,  picturesque  farmers'  wives  and  peasant-women 
of  the  countr}',  smart  grisettes  of  the  city,  their  fellow  pleasure-seekers. 
But  monsieur  should  have  formed  the  fourth,  and  he  did  not  find  his  way  to 
the  platform  till  the  last  moment.  Punctuality  is  not  the  virtue  of  petits 
maitres,  and  neither  is  discretion.  When  monsieur  did  turn  up  in  his  outre 
dandy  costume — ^hunting  boots  (when  monsieur  had  never  so  much  as  seen 
a  hunt  in  his  days),  vest  striped  a  la  jockey,  pin  in  the  mould  of  a  genuine 
English  fox's  head — ^he  nearly  exhausted*  the  toleration  which  madame  was 
wont  to  show  to  his  shortcomings.  He  was  not  alone  ;  ho  had  a  fiiend  on 
his  arm  ;  a  bachelor,  a  student  from  a  neighbouring  quarter.  He  introduced 
him  volubly  all  round,  he  proposed  him  easily  as  a  volunteer  addition  to 
the  party. 

Madame  was  one  of  the  most  catholic-minded  of  bees.  It  has  been 
seen  that  she  did  not  quarrel  with  butterflies,  and  Hhe  did  not  quarrel  in 
the  abstract  with  dragonflies.  But  the  contretemps  was  cruel.  She  had 
arranged  a  partie  carreCy  which  could  easily  fall  into  two  couples,  and  here 
was  five,  an  utterly  unmanageable  number,  and  the  fifth,  to  say  the  least, 
more  than  a  foil  to  the  capitaine.  M.  Hyacinth  Mussit  was  a  handsome 
dashing  young  man  of  four-and-twcnt}' — one  year  older  than  Lorlotte. 
She  had  heard  of  him  already  as  the  hi'nu  f/arron ;  not  only  so — as  the  witty 
and  wild  misguiding  star,  chief  lure  of  all  the  bachelors  of  his  quarter, 
who  wrote  the  cleverest  feuiUvtom  in  the  most  reckless  journals,  and 
danced  the  hardest  and  the  longest  the  most  furious  galop  at  the  fastest 
dancing  hall.  Possibly,  if  you  were  very  near  him,  you  might  get  a  coarse 
wbifl*  of  the  strong  smoke  with  which  he  and  all  his  belongings  were 
impregnated  ;  you  might  detect  that  his  linen  had  been  frayed,  rent,  and 
darned  several  times — that  his  jaunty  hat  was  napless.  In  the  same  way 
a  subtle  mind  might  discover  that  there  were  windy  fumes  in  his  eloquence, 
holes  repaired  as  best  might  be  in  his  philosophy,  a  baldness  and  hnllow- 
ness  in  his  assumption  of  universal  learning  and  acoomplisUmonts  and 
knowledge  of  the  world.  But  a  subtle  mind  was  needed  for  the  discovery. 
To  an  inexperienced  little  girl,  conceited  on  her  own  accoiuit,  ^I.  Hyacinth 
was  the  pride  and  flower  of  the  manliness,  genius,  and  good  looks  of 
young  France.  And  there  was  M.  Hyacinth,  bowing  to  Lorlotte  with 
marked  deferential  gallantry',  and  staring  at  her  admu-ingly  with  his  great 
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t Jack  dyes  till  Ixer  violet  eves  sank  bt^fore  his  iu  protty  couftu^lou,  the  poor 
cdpitaiue  keepiDg  guard  in  vaiti.     M.  DtipoQi'»  biitiie  was  so  fiioDiitrousi 
and  be  was  so  uncoDftcious  of  it,  tbat  it  wm piqiWfUe  ;  but  mad»imo  could, 
not  enjoy  it  as  Bbo  Giijoved  many  of  bia  hetise:f.     The  Dupunt^  and  tbbif] 
friends  were  going  witb  the  rest  of  the  holiday  world  to  Muutmorenci,] 
where  there  was  a  J*:U :  but  though  tbi\v  took  adYautiige  of  Iho  chfap  J 
traiBS  there  for  tho   day*  they  cousidered  themsolvet)  aboTt^  disporting 
themBelTea  ^'ith  the   multitude  about  the  gtalls^   showS)   and   opcii»air| 
loUems.     Madame  Dupont  and  her  conjoin  tlie  capitaino  were  too  erect] 
and  serious,  because  of  their  rtbponsibilities  and  oJ  M.  Dupont  J 

was  too  reiined,  notwithstanding  he  was  dying  !<  c  hia  airs  and 

graces,  his  bouts,  and  the  silk  lining  of  bis  palutot^  his  rings  and  choims, 
— ^witb  which   madame  supplied   him   liborail}' — to  tlio   gaping   throng, , 
M.  Hyacinth  and  Mademoiselle  Lorlotte  wore  U»o  intellectual  when  they* 
happened  to  be  in  rarely  congeniiU  company  ;  out  of  it,  Lorlutt^  could 
head  a  village  dance  jo>^ously,  and  Hyacinth  prove  Lho  veriest  mountebank  < 
of  a  fair. 

The  Dupont  party  strolled  awaj^  fhjm  the  hubbub  (»f  the  shooting  at  a 
mark  aud  the  merry-go-rounds,  t-o  tha  natural  attractions  of  Montniorend 
on  a  May-day  ;  sought  out  a  little  path  pa^t  the  lake»  through  \inoyiurdh, 
ihrougli  a  Irsgrant  vistn  of  walnut  trees  and  feathery  acacias,  to  a  natuniij 
orchiud,  enamelli^d  with  jonquiHs  below  and  apple-blossoms  above,  enou^l 
to  make  any  cockney  of  London  or  Paris  cry  out  to  be  allowi^d  to  **  pick  ** 
on  all  sides,  where  they  took  possession  of  the  enchanting  dining-room, 
aeated  themsolvod  on  the  tiuf,  like  a  bourfjeou  versiou  of  t  group  1^ 
Wftit^aii  or  Wouvermann,  minus  the  horses  and  dogs,  and  wors  not  so 
ienlilAeiit«d  as  to  despise  madame's  provision  basket,  vdih  its  ptiU*  n&d 
spiiDdd  bread,  its  bumble  enn  tU  (jtyjm(U%  and  more  pretentious  sparkHugi 
Btur^tmdy.  which  two  tptmim  from  the  railway  etittiuu  carri'  d  5n  tnunapki 
behind  them. 

But  there  was  n  disadvantage  in  gioing  a-Haying  cakj  ^^iJtrl  thA 
weather  was  unexceptionable,  with  an  end  in  view,  when  yuu  were  not 
siu-o  of  idl  your  company.  However  the  Duponls  kept  tliemsclvs 
distinct  and  apart  from  the  low6r  orders,  they  could  not  altogeths 
osoapo  the  Creedmrn  of  toEO  impUod  in  tho  association.  Jast  when 
ma^aine  wanted  to  bo  most  ^t  '  in  the  «xnforcemeBt  of  b^  Utui--^^ 

^tfom  etiquotte,  the  student,  M.  ;U«  set  her  at  nought  and  dt'tltMll 

hfft,  m  he  could  not  have  dom^  iu  her  own  house  or  in  that  of  an 

anee,  aitaching  himsoLf  to  Lorlotte^  devoting  himself  to  her,  ecu;  .^  . 

himjiolf  her  partner  in  placo  of  tlio  eapitaine,  unwarnmtably  and  ull4^on^> } 
momouH  ' 

a  TOODg 

word  to  say  uhIosb  to  har^oric^  till  she  was  married  out  of  htuid  at  litnM  s| 


who  liid  come  to  have  a  day's  jollity  axtd 

tnindfiil  of  the  co&sdi)u«QOQfi,  liko  no  mai^  ot  Uitt  viiiu>ts  ^  >WiiUiii>] 
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The  truth  was,  both  Hyacluth  and  Lorloito  forgot  tbenisclvos  iu  an 
abandonment  of  youthful  sentiment  and  gaiety ;  harangued  and  prattled, 
moralised  and  laughed,  as  if  they  had  kno>vn  each  other  all  their  lives, 
and  had  been  brother's  or  sister's  children  at  least.  French  men  and 
women — the  most  artificial  race  on  earth — are  more  enraptured  and  intoxi- 
cated with  their  glimpses  of  nature,  perhaps  by  reason  of  its  freshness 
and  novelty  to  them,  than  English,  Germans,  or  Itahans.  Positively 
M.  Hyacinth  became  eloquent  on  his  rhodomontades  on  primitive  arcadia, 
truth,  tenderness,  and  by  a  youthful  analog}-,  death.  His  pale,  large- 
eyed  face,  with  its  cloud  of  long  hair  and  its  tnices  of  excess  in  all  things, 
rather  than  dry  addiction  to  law  and  physic,  was  ht  up,  not  with  passion, 
but  with  spirituality.  On  her  side,  Lorlotte's  vivacity  was  softened  and 
melted,  and  acquired  a  new  grace  without  losing  its  spontaneous  naivete. 

It  was  not  all  to  nature,  either,  in  the  fields  of  Moutmorenci  or  of 
young  humanity,  that  these  bewitching  efiects  were  due.  If  Lorlotte  had 
known  it,  there  was  a  foohsh  fond  little  face  which  had  once  bloomed 
as  fair  as  Lorlotte's — a  weak,  unlawful  tie,  and  sinful  as  it  was,  not 
the  less  influential,  peri^lexing,  distracting — the  remembrance  of  which, 
unsought  by  M.  Hyacinth,  unacknowledged  even  to  himself,  blended  with 
his  May-day  pleasure,  and  lent  a  wild  pathos  to  his  random  talk  and  the 
expression  of  his  great  eyes  as  they  dwelt  on  liorlotte.  Strange  mortal 
that  Frenchman  who  can  extract  a  pungent  swei^tucss  from  his  own  errors 
and  their  individual  punishmont,  and  indulge  a  Dohemian  generosity  in 
the  fidehty  which  in  a  small  measiu-o  redeems  his  vice  and  shields  his 
wtim  !  Il'  M.  Hyacinth  had  known  it,  Lorlotte  was  swelling  and  pulling 
out  and  pluming  itself  as  a  little  bird  plumes  itself  for  a  gi-and  flight.  **  I 
am  no  longer  behiud  the  English  girls,"  she  was  saying  to  herself.  **I 
have  got  a  disinterested  devoter,  and  oh  !  such  a  splendid  young  lover  of 
my  own,  far  before  Miss  Emma  Herbert's  sous-lieutenant,  and  Miss  Clara 
Brown's  curate.  I  have  scorned  my  ancient  admirer  as  they  scorned  the 
old  general  and  the  great  merchant  who  lived  to  buy  them  with  their  rank 
and  their  bags  of  gold.  !My  capitivino  has  only  a  little  rank  and  no  money, 
but  I  am  a  poor  girl  myself,  and  this  is  France — not  England." 

Madame  saw  it  all,  still  did  not  interfere  much ;  too  wise  a  woman  to 
waste  her  artillery  or  bring  it  into  disrepute  by  failure.  She  did  not  so 
much  as  rebuke  Louis.  '*  He  does  not  comprehend,*'  she  decided  mag- 
nanimously, '*  and  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  make  him,  for  it  is  not  in 
the  boy."  With  large  even-handed  justice  she  dealt  the  blame  to  herself 
principally.  **  I  ought  to  have  apprehended  all  the  chances  of  a  fete  and 
not  liave  risked  them.  ^I.  Hyacinth  is  a  gay  young  bachelor,  a  vmirini, 
and  Lorlotte, — ouf!  all  girls  are  babies  or  hypocrites.  They  have  W^n 
exposed  to  each  other,  they  shall  be  exposeil  no  more  until  after  the 
marriage,  and  then  the  capitaine  can  see  to  it.  For  the  rest,  my  poor 
dear  capitaine,  who  has  been  nonplussed  and  made  a  fool  of,  is  long- 
suffering  and  modest  when  he  does  not  happen  to  have  his  rages.  I  must 
not  let  him  get  into  one  of  the  rages  and  he  will  make  allowance  for  a 
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couplo  of  i^illy  young  people  in  tbe  woodH,  where,  it  is  tme,  a  sjUj  old 
woman  took  them.  It  is  an  age  ainco  1  read  St.  Pierro^B  Paul  h  Virffinif^ 
but  huh  1  1  boliove  there  ia  aomethiiig  immoral  in  trees  and  water.** 

Having  meutally  onginatcd  ibis  atrocioas  scutiincat,  mudame  set 
hereelf  to  piiy  s<j  much  flattering  attention  to  the  capitaino  that  she  should 
di^aipate  the  ghimue»s  and  the  spasmodic  restlessness  which  were  b^com* 
iiig  aminousiy  viHlblo  in  the  worthy  ofBcer ;  at  the  same  time  she  ki^pt 
a  sharp  eye  on  her  two  troublesome  young  people,  and  did  not  permit 
them  to  stray  a  couple  of  yards  from  her  till  alw  had  them  a»:aiii  safe  in 
the  oblivion  uf  the  crowd  at  tho  station. 

Bat  madame,  ea^'acions  and  not  to  be  siu'prittud  and  put  out  aa  nho  was, 
did  open  her  grey  green  eyes  when  M.  Hyacinth,  in  the  course  of  their  Uttle 
joumty  to  Palis,  with  deliberate  assurance  and  desperHt4>  can!  -ked 

permission  to  visit  at  the  entresol  above  the  shop  in  the  Hue  dt  s    i  untl 

accompanied  his  request  by  so  pointed  a  rcfereneo  to  Mdlle.  Lorloita's  then 
favouring  it  with  her  presence,  and  to  his  vehemt^nt  desire  for  the  honour 
and  delight  of  a  prosecution  of  their  acquaintance  so  auspiciously  begun* 
with  tho  countenance  of  her  ftiends,  that,  however  hiiety  and  ill-timed,  it 
was  irom  a  Fi-enchman  little  short  of  a  proposal  of  marriagG  to  Lorlotto  ; 
who,  whether  from  being  bo  much  in  request,  whether  from  eujipoBing  her 
rash  HtUe  heart  to  bo  won  in  a  flash  to  hang  on  madame' s  answer,  blushed 
and  trembled  in  her  comer  of  tho  carriage,  and  waited  breatldessly  for  tho 
sovereign  decree  of  open  or  closed  doors. 

It  was  quite  on  tlio  cards  that  madame  might  have  civilly  or  haughtily 
docUtied  M.  Hyacinth  a  overture.  Bhe  miglit  have  said  plainly,  or  hinted 
with  high-flown  but  comprehensible  ambiguity,  that  tho  ground  was  already 
walked  over,  and  that,  besides,  M.  Hyacinth  was  too  fast  in  his  approach  ; 
that  ho  ought  to  be  provided  with  credentials  from  bib  relations  expressing  i 
their  approval,  and  informing  her  what  they  intended  to  do  for  tlieir  eon, 
or  nephew,  or  even  their  favourite  prot^tje,  with  stiitementa  of  his  present 
funds  and  future  ji  with  sure  i  '    '         '       '  r  was  rcjwly  In  ii  '  ■( 

his  bachelor  habi I  .,  lUid  bo  >  ^  man,  before  1.  I 

her  fbiorstcp  with  an  eye  to  her  kinswonum — the  vi-dt^rant  IrnchiT  Loriottc. 

Ah  !  but  madame  was  wLho,  and  she  was  only  baffled,  not  beaUiin,  aa 
tho  lojtt  step  wonld  have  confesited  her  to  be,  8he  suid  to  henH>lf,  *'  If 
M.  Hyarlnih  has  faUeo  mi  •   with  Lorlotte,  like  Alt* 

Htioiso,  in  one  dav,  as  to  ,  or  proinme  for  her  haii' 

apoi,  no  prohibition  of  mine  would  rp^traiii  a  clever,  impmd<>nt«  txitn- 
vnrr- -         ,.t  fcllciw,  and  the  child^  with  her  looae  Englinh  nntio&ti,  Qiigliij 
bt  lud  dragj»ed  to  niin.     I  consent  and  1  recoi%'o  him,  antl  Uav 

the  two  |ilrtycr}<  tmdcr  my  lorefinger,  an!  Itr,  na  I  3 

when  I  mean  to  win  the  gamr.     And  )       ^  ,  thing  and        ^       a  J 

jmm  vrith  my  eiipiliuiM  ;  his  la  not  llngliah,  hut  bo  i«  u  modefn  Biiyiiiili 


urn 

cttimot  abjt^ 


Qta^raoasU     ii  would  bo  uo  coinpiuneut  to  Lor  lot  in 
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if  there  was  none,  when  I  shall  take  care  that  tbcro  is  a  fair  field  for  both. 
Bat  I  cannot  divine  it.  I  have  always  heard  M.  Hyacinth  was  poor ;  I 
have  always  nnderstood  that  ho  had  brains.  If  Lorlotto  had  been  her 
cousin  Agaihe,  with  thousands  in  place  of  hundreds  of  fi*ancs  for  her  dowr}% 
to  sweep  away  his  debts  and  pay  a  premium  for  a  business  or  a  journal  to 
him,  the  whole  affair  would  have  been  clear ;  but  as  it  is,  I  declare  I  shall 
have  to  borrow  spectacles  to  see  to  the  end  of  the  affair. " 

It  is  sufficient  to  write  that  madame  did  as  she  said,  and  witbin 
three  days  the  whole  quarter  of  tbe  Duponts — all  the  houses  and  their 
occupants,  from  the  comparative  aristocrats  on  tbe  ground  floors  to  the 
mechanics  and  workwomen  in  the  garrets — ^were  ready  to  explode  with  the 
strange  stoiy  of  the  mad  romantic  attachment  of  M.  Hyacinth  Mussit, 
in  contention  with  the  persevering  ardoiu*  and  noble  neutrality  of  the 
eapitaine.  M.  Hyacinth's  folly  excited  the  greatest  sensation.  True,  he 
was  to  a  certain  extent  a  stranger  among  them,  having  come  up,  like  other 
students,  from  the  provinces,  an  utter  stranger,  to  his  lodging  in  the 
quarter  two  years  before ;  and  he  might,  for  all  the  little  world  knew,  be  a 
prince  in  disguise,  who  could  afford  to  make  a  love  marriage  with  a 
Cinderella  of  a  pretty  all  but  penniless  young  teacher  from  Boulogne.  But 
disinterested  love  matrimonial,  even  felt  by  princes  in  disguise,  was  a 
marrel  in  that  surging,  sparkling,  calculating,  base,  kindly  Parisian  life. 


CHAPTER  HI. 
Fi  !    Fi!    DoNc! 

Ix)RLOTTE  was  iu  the  seventh  beaven :  she  adored  bcr  young  handsome 
literary  Bobemian  lover — adored  bim  witb  tbe  siUy,  ignorant  hankering 
after  forbidden  fruit  all  the  more  for  what  she  could  fancy  of  what  had 
been  his  Bohemianism ;  adored  him  most  of  all  for  the  sacrifice  she  was 
persuaded  he  was  willmg  to  make  for  her  sake.  It  was  a  girl's  first  love 
iu  all  its  hare-brained  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism.  Lorlotte  vicwtd 
M.  Hyacinth's  somewhat  haggard  and  sallow  young  face  as  the  face, 
not  only  of  an  Adonis  and  an  Apollo,  but  as  that  of  a  hero — a  saint  to  bo, 
(»ne  day,  in  spite  of  his  hcense  and  hardly  veiled  infidelity.  She  prized 
liis  languors,  his  distrait  fits, — even  his  slight  but  not  uncandid  revelations 
of  perversity,  cynicism,  t}Tanny,  which  madame  was  careful  to  point  out  to 
hf r  before  another  lover's  luibounded  loyalty,  nnresoiTod  homage,  uunnal 
gentleness,  generous  concessions,  lavish  silent  compliments. 

Lorlotte  was  so  entranced,  so  bigotted,  so  beside  herself,  that  it  was  a 
vronder  she  did  not  suspect  she  was  in  a  raging  fever,  a  delirious  dream, 
and  dread  the  awakening ; — that  she  could  credit  such  bliss  could  last  in  a 
world  of  care.  In  the  meantime,  M.  Hyacinth  did  what  he  could  to 
maint4^in  the  delusion  by  his  unmistakable  suit,  his  handsome  face  and 
tongue  winning  in  its  veiy  caprice  and  tragic  airs. 
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Ahdf  alas  1  ibe  poor  capitaiiie  did  what  be  could  to  enuble  tbe  CDcmj 
to  scale  the  fortress,  not  only  by  being  unable  in  hia  old-fufthioned  tucti<( 
to  do  more  than  bristle  up  beside  bis  lady-love,  grin  like  a  gbfisUy  oppoeb 
bastion  in  her  face,  bombard  her  like  a  peHbrmor  at  the  carnival  with  n 
hbower  of  flowers,  so  costly  and  exotio  iu  their  «iHicinitn8  as  to  dip  bim 
deep  in  hh  next  inHialment  of  pay,  tlm  iactsaaut  till  of  which  grew 
monotonous  and  weahgomo  even  to  a  glii  who  loved  llowcra  about  twenty 
time  less  than  the  moustacbo  griae  loved  them  ;  by  allowing  M.  H^-acintli, 
— more  in  mischief  than  malice, — to  put  him  into  one  of  his  towering 
|wt8siona  by  villi  i'  ■     Zoiiav^«j  or  impugoing  the  tactica  of  Bonapa 

and   provoke  tL<  no  to   ephittcT   and  naci^'j  stamp  up  and  dov 

in  hia  boots,  rattle  hid  ewordi  wax  pui'ple  iu  the  face.  Ho  great  was 
the  uproar  that  madame  Htfod  up,  large,  raw -boned  and  threatening, 
imd  looked  aa  if  she  would  have  seized  the  pokei  bad  her  ntove  lurnibhtjd 
her  with  such  a  weapon ;  M.  !  prung  niu  :h\  a  cuplf 

door,  M*  Hyacinth  dt^Mibted   li  ing  his  lii  ^  ough  hit   ;      , 

and  looked  not  gay,  or  melaneholy,  or  defiant,  as  he  was  apt  to  do, 
but  astounded.  As  Itir  Lorlotte,  Bbe  uttei^tMl  a  gasping  cry  of  teiTor 
lest  the  capitainc  should  di'aw  culd  stijcl  on  Hyacinth,  befSore  ho  tbll 
down*  comnb^ed  and  foaming,  in  a  fit  at  her  feut.  But  tlio  capitaine  only 
stormed  out  of  the  company^  and  relumed  next  day,  self-condemnedi 
shamed,  with  the  aahes  of  penitence  not  the  less  thick  on  his  grizzled  huad 
that  he  held  it  bolt  upright  in  its  militar}*  collar* 

Madame  was  oot  conquered,  Hhe  was  not  come  to  the  last  of  her 
resources.  She  acquainted  herself  witli  rxu*tain  pai-ticular«  in  M,  Hyacinth's 
student  life,  taking  advantage  of  her  afternoon* s  snatch  of  womanly  retire- 
ment and  needlework  in  her  salon  titt-a-t^U  with  LorLjtte,  convoyed  thti 
gossip  with  deadly  minuteness  and  'tail  to  tl  >- 

reeeptive  girl,  notwithstanding  thtit  n  pages  •>  ..    ■'> 

minds  are  even  less  frequently  lumbered  and  soiled  with  the  hcayjr  know- 
ledge of  such  sins  and  wrongs,  than  eimiki'  pages  of  girls*  minds  across 
the  Channtd. 

Lorlotto  was  so  far  cngiaiuiid  with  English  earnestness  that  she  did 
reecive  the  commumeation  with  the  incompmliension  of  tlio  giddi- 
DPiS  or  the  stolidity  of  a  oliild ;  and  her  bercdidity,  her  mingled  allrout 
a^i '  '       '    unflinching  dfitennination  and  impertnrbabihiy. 

^*  You  ifdaiider  him  to  me,  madame,  who  will  beliuve  iu  him !     Wl 
do  sufb  vo.!^  j-nniv  v*  r*-].i;Ti,.  J  T  -1.1-vM, ,  i^  y  gpaud,  vague  triiunpb  i 
faith. 

**  i  1  ;  is  it  D' 

I  work  has  not  ] 

girl  to  this  day ;  ho  has  put  her  out  of  his  lodgiii|f»  but  bo  eaiinoi  U 

hh "■'"- ''-  --• ■ ''■  "'* ••'•  -     That  yovr    -       '         ^ 

»*j  )  do  »o 

insiuicl, — '*Utim^  nut  iW  yuu.     Kti^  i  luuutttt  liU  ^hai  hit  trnvrnm 
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paying  his  ftddresaea  to  you ;  I  am  lost  there/'  coutinuod  madarne,  fi-ankly, 
staring  with  her  small  grey  eyes  into  vacancy,  and  shaking  her  yellow  rone 
in  a  state  of  prostration  at  heing  puzzled.  ''All  the  same  he  goes  to  see 
the  giisette  in  her  lodging  near  St.  Denis.  He  takes  her  out  for  a  turn 
on  the  nearest  bonlevard,  when  he  is  gone  from  us,  or  before  he  comes 
to  H8,  when  he  is  certain  we  arc  out  of  the  way.  He  will  be  there  to-night, 
within  this  hour,  since  Notro  Dame  has  struck  five.  If  you  like,  I'll  give 
up  the  shop  to  the  shopmen  and  women,  and  I'll  stay  at  home  to  receive 
and  entertain  the  capitainc.  Ah,  there  is  a  vahant  and  true  heart  for 
you,  naughty  girl ;  without  a  thought  for  so  much  as  a  vivundiere,  save  as 
a  sister,  since  he  quitted  his  mother's  side.  ])ut  are  you  bravo  and 
honest,  Lorlbtte  ?  You  doubt  my  information  ;  will  you  come  ^nth  me, 
and  see  and  beheve  ?  " 

**  I  will  come  to  prove  that  the  words  you  have  ropcatod  are  false, 
madame.  You  ought  to  bo  imdeceived ;  you  are  too  true  a  woman,  you 
have  been  too  good  to  me," — with  a  quick,  quivering,  girlish  sob  in 
the  middle  of  her  fierj'  heroics, — **  to  act  as  a  spy  and  a  scandal- 
monger." 

Madame  did  not  stay  even  to  shrug  her  shouldere,  but  went  promptly 
to  procxuro  shawls  and  bonnets, — plain  shrouding  shawls  and  bonnets, 
such  as  were  worn  in  genei*al  by  poorer  tradeswomen  out  ou  errands, — 
and  a  thick  veil  for  Lorlotte,  and  took  the  girl  on  her  arm,  but  neither 
ilrooping  nor  clutching  her  support,  to  the  boulevard. 

There,  at  the  gayest  hour  of  gaj'  spriu«i:  Paris, — vvhi?n  the  world  is  out 
on  evening  airings  and  diversions, — when  the  air  is  l)ulmy,  not  with  cigars 
alone,  but  full  of  the  bitter  sweetness,  the  luseiousnoss,  the  languor  of  the 
wrent  of  sheaves  of  late  walltlower,  hyacinths,  narcissuses,  coutestiug  the 
field  of  the  air  >nth  the  more  delicate,  fresher  and  more  honeyed  fragrance 
of  early  blushing  roses  on  budding  rose-trees,  and  blossoming  over  boxes  of 
light  green  feathery  miguonett<3, — at  the  season  when  the  brilliant  boule- 
vards form  the  most  brilliant  mosaic  of  gorgeous  shops  and  tender  green 
leaves,  among  the  well-pleased  bningers  and  animated  domino  players, 
madame  and  Lorlotte  passed.  AVith  a  gi-cat  start,  as  if  her  heart  had 
given  a  mighty  throb,  from  Ijorlotte, — and  even  a  little  thrill  from 
the  calm,  philanthropic  heaii  of  madame, — the  two  v.atchers  dehcried  the 
couple  Ihey  sought  a  few  yards  before  them  on  the  quieter  side  of  the  way, 
beside  the  miliugs — strolling  apai't,  and  engi'ossed  as  if  they  were  the  only 
pair  in  the  thronged  world  ;  the  tall  figure  of  the  man  bending  down  to 
the  woman,  whose  little  band-box  he  carried  openly,  well  nigh  ostenta- 
tiously, and  occasionally  touching  her  shoulder  with  his  disengaged  hand 
familioi'ly  and  caressingly ;  the  woman  creeping  close  to  him  for  proti-ction 
from  the  carriages  which  drove  close  by  and  from  other  assailants,  reachiu;j 
up  to  him  to  hear  and  answer  his  continued  speech  ;  but  a  broken -douii, 
rather  than  a  peil  figure.  There  was  no  mistaking  M.  llyaeinth's  step, 
air,  profile ;  and  the  woman  with  him  was  m  a  giisetto's  working  dress, 
with  her  cap,  neckerchief,  and  apron,  clean,  but  not  smart ;  and  a  face 
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which  might  laaro  been  pretty  when  it  was  round  and  dimpled,  but  no 
bad  no  mon>  attraction  than  the  pitiful  interest  of  tho  contrast  between  its 
youthftduoss  and  tbiiniess.  It  was  no  older  a  face  yet  than  Lorlott^'s ; 
and  its  eyes  Ftill  rctaiuod  tiio  arch  habit  of  coDtinmilly  lifting  up  and 
letting  fall  their  /i^lunct^tit  tLongh  it  was  no  more  now  than  a  mechanical 
ti'idt  of  the  eyelids,  red  and  swollen. 

Afler  the  first  terrible  throb  of  Lorlotte'u  heart,  which  madame  both 
aaw  and  felt,  aad  which  frightened  her  a  little,  lest  the  girl  shoidd  become 
ill,  have  to  be  carried  into  a  shop,  cause  an  esclandre,  Lorlotte  titrned  of 
her  own  aceord  and  wallted  home  so  fast  that  madanie  had  di^ictdty  in 
keeping  np  with  her.  >Mien  they  reached  the  Bhop  in  the  Eae  des  Magaeinftj 
Lorlotte  took  uo  notice  of  M.  Dupont*  who  was  in  the  confidence 
madume,  and  had  prepared  an  extrava^^ant  pantomime  of  fninpathy,  mad 
no  inquiry  after  the  capitidue,  but  proceeded  eti-aight  to  her  little  bedroom3 
locked  herself  in,  and  remained  deaf  and  dxmib  to  all  invitations  to  join  tho 
family  at  supper,  all  requests  to  see  whether  she  was  ailing,  or  what 
comfort  of  chocolate  or  coffee  with  milk  she  could  receive  imder  the 
circimistanees. 

It  ^^s  chLliiish  behariom-,  and  madame  left  the  ofibnding  child  ta 
heiTBelf,  notwithB  tan  ding  munHiour's  horrified  insinnatiouB  that  Lorlotta 
might  have  a  chafing  dish  and  charcoal  in  her  private  possesBion,  or  i 
hho  might  steal  out  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  before  the  doors  we 
locked,  imd  have  recourse  to  the  Seine.  Think  of  the  little  man's  utter 
discomfiture  and  strange  misety  if  he  shoidd  bo  called  upon  to  gv)  to 
tho  Morgue  and  identify  tlie  drowned  draggled  body  of  the  wayward 
little  coTisin,  instead  of  filling  th«  office  of  young  father  in  gi\Tng  awajpj 
Iho  little  cousin  to  a  husband  old  enough  to  be  her  father — the  tmst 
capitaino.  But  for  that  matter,  all  who  liked  to  go  with  '*  the  steps  of  a 
fox,''  and  listen  outside  Lorlotte'a  chamber-door,  cx)uld  assure  themsahes 
quietly  of  tho  bi^ele^sness  of  tho  charcoal  and  the  Seine  visions  by  tlie 
muilled  sounds  of  the  iuqHil^ive  sobs  and  simple  wails  with  which  the 
(lallic  nnttu'e  of  tho  girl  a.sst*rtetl  itficlf. 

Madame   consideriHl   tlmt  sho  bad   adxuinistored    to   Lorlotto   bitt 
raedicinet  which  could  not  be  swallowed  without  a  grimace,  but  whirl 
would  begin  very  uoon — next  mnming.  perhaps — to  work  its  cure.    Hudaml^ 
wait  once  more  mistaken.     lu  t1  i      latto  ahti  had  to  end  uro™ 

not  one  alone,  but  a  series  of  am 

Liirlotte  eamii  down  to  the  second  breaktot  with  ahinlng  eyiM  and  1 

'    *  ^ami\  as  soon    n      -■■    -    :    —  *     ^     'r-'**-r1  out' 

ni»^  (hat  M*  li  I  if  a 

»b<',  Loij-   .'     ■   1'   sure  of  it.     Ik*  v^aa 
i  woman,  li  jujastur  of  iuii|iiity.  seeking  Ij  .  - 
Of  eonn^  she,  Larloite,  woold  no  moro  givo  lum  np 
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threshold  to  meet  the  scorching  air  and  crushing  beams  of  a  hoaso 
on  fire. 

TtfiuiiLTnft  had  a  litUe  quahn  that  Lorlotto's  flights  wcto  getting  boyond 
parallel,  except  in  the  cells  in  Bicetre ;  but  she  bethought  herself  of  the 
uulucl^  "F'Tiglifth  association  and  mania,  and  condescended  to  remonstrate. 
•*  M.  Hvacinth  is  not  a  Uttle  boy  ;  he  is  five-and-twenty,  and  has  seen  the 
world."  "  Some  men  are  never  spoilt  by  worldly  \\isdom,  are  always 
guileless  enough  to  be  deceived,  especially  by  a  woman.  Madame  has 
heard  his  beautiful  sentiments.*'  Madame  slightly  raised  her  sti'aight, 
thick  eyebrows,  and  sniffed  with  her  powerful  nose.  **  Yes,  heard  and 
forgotten.  I  do  not  give  a  sniff  of  eau-de- cologne  for  beautiful  sentiments ; 
they  are  like  the  essence  of  the  flowers,  here  this  moment,  gone  the  next — 
except  musk,  and  it  is  not  made  of  flowers,  but  of  rats'  tails  and  the  debris 
of  great  fishes ;  and  it  is  \'ulgar,  bourgeoise,  I  suppose,  like  plain  viitues 
and  menages.  But,  Lorlotte,  one  ought  not  to  be  unjust,  cruel,  even  to  a 
hated  rival,  a  poor  fallen  girl.  M.  Hyacinth's  grisette,  Minie,  has  not 
borne  a  bad  name,  except  in  keeping  house  for  him,  and  thus  yielding  to  a 
great  temptation,  which  only  one  in  a  thousand,  like  my  capitaine,  tramples 
under  foot,  as  St.  George  trampled  the  dragon,"  protested  madame,  rising 
from  her  dire  prosaicness,  in  the  excitement  of  the  emergency,  to  a  poetical 
image.  **  Minie  is  younger  than  M.  Hyacinth,  ma  foi !  as  young  as  you. 
It  is  she  who  has  been  the  seduced,  by  the  bold,  clover,  scoffing,  sentiment- 
alizing young  man,  according  to  all  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason.  Besides, 
it  is  certain,  and  you  are  a  fool  if  you  cannot  sec  it,  that  he  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  parting  from  her  if  she  had  not  been  altogether  faithful  to 
him ;  he  would  not  be  torn  in  two  antl  tortured  as  you  see  he  is,  no, 
nor  so  grossly  imprudent,  if  they  had  not  loved  each  other,  if  he  had 
foimd  any  hole,  however  small,  in  her  conduct,  out  of  which  he  could 
have  cast  in  a  heap  bis  old  regard,  kindness,  constancy.' 

*'It  is  not  true,"  persisted  Lorlotte,  half  sullenly,  half  passionately. 
**  WTiy  does  he  come  to  me  if  it  is  so  ?  He  ran  make  no  horrible  sordid 
mar'unjc  Jf  cojtvoiance  with  me,  as  you  would  have  me  make  with  your 
stupid  raging  old  man, — your  kinsman,  the  capitaine.  M.  Hyacinth  loves 
me, — poor,  obscure,  ignorant,  silly  girl  as  I  am  ;  and  he  is  mine,  //  nwi,  my 
beautiful,  gifted,  noble  young  lover.  Ordinary  minds  cannot  understand 
him,  but  I  can  understand  hhn.  I  stand  by  him,  he  has  not  trusted  me 
in  vain." 

*'  Truly,  mademoiselle,  you  had  better  be  sure  whom  you  trust," 
commented  madame,  with  a  sneer.  *'I  pass  over  that  you  are  dis- 
obedient, insolent,  ungrateful — I  say  nothing  of  it ;  but  I  warn  you,  thou»;fli 
M.  Hyacinth  has  asked  peimission  to  visit  here  while  you  are  with  us, 
he  does  not  advance  in  his  suit.    Ma  foi,  there  may  be  double  treachery." 

The  warning  only  drove  Lorlotte  wild. 

**  You  insult  me,  madame ;  you  insult  both  him  and  me.  I  beheve 
you  are  in  a  conspiracy  against  us,  but  I  shall  not  give  him  up  for  wiy- 
thing  you  have  told  me,  nor  for  what  I  have  seen.     He  woiUd  not  do  it  if 
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I  were  with  him,  if  lie  knew  how  I  ftdore  him.  I  shall  save  him  if  I  can* 
At  least  I  shall  he  his ;  I  shall  haro  voatured  all  far  him,  I  shall  perish 
vrith  him." 

*'  Lorlotte,  ytm  »re  a  inad,  ^ncked  girl/'  loadamo  contiBUc^l,  her  ejroB 
looniiDg  largo  and  giim  as  sht^  pruiioimfcd  the  eeutt*nee*  "  Yon  are  not 
worthy  of  my  cousin  the  cnpitaine,  and  1  shall  hare  nnlliiug  more  to  do 
with  you  to  get  disgraced  by  you.  If  yoti  do  not  repent  and  8ubaiit  li> 
3'our  ffuperiora  like  a  modest  girl,  I  send  you  bark  in  ci^ht  littli    '  jfi 

outrageotw  muJi?moi8t)!le,  to  Boulogne,  to  your  school  doniii.  1^ 

/triYs   fftf  rermn.     I  refuse  on  principle  ever  to  snc?  your  kittens  fiwo 

'  Yery  well,  madame  ;  I  go  back  to  Boulogne  In  a  moment,  and  yon 
^d  I  bid  each  other  an  eternal  adieu,"  absented  I>orlotte  tm  proud  t\H  n 
coimtess*  as  if  she  had  a  chateau  and  a  provincial  court  to  go  to.  And  IjiJ 
she  not  Hyacinth  her  student,  and  his  gai^ot-lodging  and  Bpartan  fare  to 
fihare  ?  and  was  not  that  better  than  all  the  chiitcaux  in  and  out  of  Spain, 
and  courts  in  the  holy  Roman  Empire  ? 

Bo  a  matrimoniid  fichcme  of  madame's  was  for  the  IV  ^   her 

oxperience  to  fall  ignominiously  to  the  ground,  ita  wreck  dan  ,,  ^,  place 
of  benefiting  its  aubject.  But  madame  had  a  week  to  come  and  go 
upon*  and  there  was  Rtill  the  chapter  of  accidents.  Bhe  found  hersal^H 
compelled  however  to  brrak  to  the  cjipitnlne  what  remained  to  bo  brokel^^| 
to  him  of  the  fact  that  the  peaceful  homo  and  the  blcBsed  famDy  lifu  wbich 
had  been  in  store  for  liinr,  ^'ero  fading  and  crumbling  away,  mat4'hcd 
Against  the  levit}'  and  obstmacy  of  a  girl,  an  orphan  teacher  in  a 
Rchool, 

The  intimation  did  not  put  iha  eapitaine  in  on^  of  hm  rages,  it  wai; 
tilling  contradictions  which  overcame  him  in  that  diBngreeable  manner, 
11b  bore  great  misfoiinnes  lilce  a  man,  like  r  good  nuui,  meekly  as  well  ak 
moumffiUr.  The  capitttine  ev<jn  interposed  and  interceded  for  the 
liH  culprit  Lorlotte.     '^~  '  "o  he  hud  const^titi'd  to 

au    _  1  and  to  do  batlte  .  ,  utant,   for  his  brde,  h^ 

the  vanquished  man  mUFt  conform  to  the  rules  of  civilLied  warfiire,  mt- 
render  and  withdraw  his  claim,  without  complaint  or  molestation  either  of 
the  victor  or  tho  prixe  h<*  had  won.  During*  the  days  that  Lorlottij  stood  at 
b;!  ty  of  Ktir  r 

Cii^  ^     uch  her  lu 

wiftfoUy  poliie  to  her  that  the  rigidity  of  his  bearing  took  n  tcpeeial  Uan 
tnelhiAtioo  towurds  her ;  which  though  aho  wilfully  ~  ■  ■    "    *   '  '  -  " 
awmnptitm,  r*ffi  p!i»^f*wiib  the  fttr«t«^om  which  v 
off  Land  to 

voothed  hei    ■    , .;     J....  .....  ;  ..  I   -  .   ;;...., 

Ibr  refuge  to  thf»  honoar  and  humanity  of  IksT  natural  ii&o'« 

hawk^ 

*«  i 

MjM^ltiutie  hs0  iiol  dupMU^d  from  I'ttutUHmblesQ*  JMjeiit  of  a  m^ 
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is  not  p&oked  oflf  to  Bonlogno  again.    Perhaps,  who  knows  ?    I  may  shrug 
my  fihonlders   at  the  whole  set  when  Denis  does  not  go  to  Algerio 


CHATTER  IV. 

LOBLOTTE  ^IaD,    THB   CaPITAINB  HER  KeEPER. 

Thbbe  was  a  crisis  at  the  door  more  imminent  and  conclusive  than  madame 
could  have  hoped  for.  In  that  merry  month  of  May,  so  fertile  in  revolu- 
tions at  Paris,  M.  Hyacinth  suddenly  vanished  from  the  entresol  in  the 
Bne  des  Magasins  to  the  last  hair  of  his  beard,  and  made  no  sign  at  the 
very  moment  when  Lorlotte  was  in  tribulation  because  of  him,  when  as  a 
prenx  chevalier  he  should  have  stood  by  her  to  death  and  marriage. 

For  three  whole  days  M.  Hyacinth  did  not  show  himself  at  the  Duponts, 
did  not  send  explanation  or  apology.  He  was  no  longer  visible  in  the 
ptreets  or  the  gai'dens  ;  was  no  longer  to  be  heard  of  as  seen  or  spoken  to 
in  any  company.  It  looked  as  if  he  had  dissolved  in  thin  air,  and  become 
impalpable  as  any  ghost,  ancient  or  modem. 

Madame  vouchsafed  no  remark  on  the  secession  from  her  society  ;  but 
there  was  a  repressed  glance  in  her  grey-green  eyes  which  told  its  tale. 
Monsieur  chattered  his  wonder,  called  himself  back,  and  swallowed  his 
words  a  dozen  times  a  day. 

Lorlotte  was  staggered,  stunned,  scared ;  but  here  she  would  not  be 
affronted.  She  stared  at  madame  as  if  she  would  look  her  through  and 
through.  Had  she  done  this  thing  ?  But  no ;  madame  was  honest  in  her 
bluntness,  downrightness,  imperiousness,  and  madamc's  face  was  that  of 
an  innocent  ignorant  woman. 

Lorlotte  was  looking  out  of  one  of  the  windows  of  madamc's  salon  which 
dominated  over  a  back  ^iew,  somewhat  of  a  Savoyard's  view  of  roofs  and 
chimneys  ;  but  it  also  commanded  an  ancient  gi*and  house  in  a  com-t,  long 
abandoned  bj-  the  quality,  and  used  as  a  warehouse.  Desolation  rcigne.l 
in  the  old  court  and  garden ;  bent,  withered,  moss-gro^Mi  trees,  which  no 
summer  would  make  young  again,  plants  clinging  to  the  walls,  tiger-cats 
watching  Jean  Jaques'  sparrows,  were  all  the  life  there.  The  profound 
forlomness  and  decay  of  the  hotel  contrasted  with  the  bourgooisc  glitter 
and  lacquer  of  madamc's  salon,  and  something  in  the  contrast  made 
Lorlotte  clench  her  small  hands  and  whisper  to  the  capitaine  to  speak  >nth 
her  in  the  window. 

*'  Will  you  see  what  has  come  to  him  ?  There  is  only  you  who  has 
still  any  regard  for  me,  so  that  I  can  ask  you  to  serve  me  ;  if  you  refuse  I 
must  find  some  other  messenger." 

He  did  not  refuse ;  the  brick-red  colour  rose  to  the  roots  of  his  close- 
clipped  grizzled  hair,  but  he  saluted  her  with  his  hand  to  his  Uvid  forehead 
and  accepted  her  commission  in  half  military  phrase, — "  Yea,  my 
mademoiselle,  without  fail,'* — and  went  awny  on  the  instant. 
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Ha  came  Imck  in  the  evening  much  hotter  than  could  be  oecotmted  for 
from  his  march  in  iloublc  quick  lime  to  antl  from  M.  Hyaciiith's  loctginga 
He  was  perturbed,  distressed.  He  knew  ho  was  going  to  hurt,  shamo,1 
break  the  heai-t  of  the  little  girl  who  had  been  proposed  to  him  a^  his  wife. 
It  would  be  &aybg  little  to  assert  that  the  capitaine  would  nither  hiive 
marched  up  tu  the  cannon' a  mouth,  for  he  had  seen  smoke  with  the  Blem 
joy  of  a  brave  miin,  a  born  Boldier  :  he  would  Booner  have  retreated,  witli 
borne  down  coloui'ii  and  trailing  pikes,  before  the  foe.  But  mademoiselle 
had  elected  him  to  the  duty  of  relieving  her  devouring  anxiety,  and  hu 
would  relieve  it^  though  she  would  hate  him  for  ever  aftenvmda ;  and  theraJ 
was  every  facility  idforded  for  tt^W'tt-tete  between  the  capitaine  find  Lorlott^." 

••  WTiero  is  M.  Hyaeinth  ?  *'  demanded  Lorlotte»  lajing  aside  all  her 
coyness  in  her  bewilderment  and  apprehension.  **  Why  is  he  not  here  ? 
Has  he  been  interdicted,  insulted '? ''  pressed  Lorlotte,  her  questions 
following  each  other  like  successive  flashes  of  lightning,  her  i>n!_i  '  a  . 

stained  and  dyed  like  poppies,  no  longer  like  June  roses,  but  flu-  l' 

heavy  ^ith  passion,  her  violet  eyes  distended,  her  nostiils  quivoriug. 

•*M.  Hyaeinth  is  particularly  engaged,  mademoiselle,"  growled  the 
capitaine,  low  and  slow,  and  hanging  im  head  in  spite  of  the  sti^css  of 
his  collar, 

'*  But  how  ?     I  will  know,"  cried  Lorlotte,  beating  her  hands  together, , 
and  frtfunping  her  foot.     *^  Mon  Dieu  !  he  is  iU,  he  is  dead/* 

♦*  Ohi  not  ot  all,  mademoiselle;  anything  but  that/'  excltiimed  tho 
capitaine,  blowing  his  nose  sonorously. 

"  Did  he  not  bid  you  tell  me  then  ?  " 

•*  I  did  not  wait  for  his  bidding.  I  am  afraid  he  was  too  much  occu- 
pied io  thmk  of  it,  but  I  said  I  should  inform  you  that — that  M.  Hyacinth 
Hussit  was  married  at  noon  this  day  at  the  bureau  of  the  i 
and  immediately  afterwards  at  the  nearest  church — fur 
Minie  is  a  good  CathoUc — to  Mademoiselle  Mime  Tirien,  late  scwing^girl 
at  an  outfit  shop  in  some  quarter  or  other — tcte  bleu  I  I  forget  the  name/' 
blustered  the  capitaine,  in  a  clumsy  effort  to  conceal  his  consciouiraees, 

*•  You  are  like  the  rest,*'  cried  the  poor  girl,  turning  upon  him  wit 
blind,  random  blows,  in  her  agony  resisting  and  fight ini^  to  fho  liiht*     •*  Yoa 
are  hired  to  deceive  and  betray  me.'* 

**  My  mndomolsellc,  bear  me,'*  he  pleaded.  He  am  nm  hr»  li  h«  i  jui^'m*< 
titude  and  reekJeswumg,  he  eould  no  more  have  been  incensed  by  hef 
words  than  ho  could  have  been  enraged  by  a  poor  dog  wbich  had  licked 
lu8  hand  an  hour  before,  )«uapping  at  him  m  he  stit)ve  to  pluck  a  kiiifi 
frtmi  ilM  tide*  He  was  only  eager  to  diaabune  hisr.  to  open  her  eyes 
tbcingb  she  might  be  shocked,  driven  to  dci^air,  *'M*  T' 
ftlTMied  (or  dvbt  in  b«d  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  three  *i 
him  been  in  [^hsoD  ever  since  till  thitt  morning.  Ho  kni^w  what  v«^ 
conilti-'  iimT  t,  nul,u  me,  madomobwUc,  wanttid  to  save  himself  with  yaorj 
for*  it  was  thouaamls,  not  hmulrrds.     M,  Dupont : 

n  uoitaii'j  ill  i^LiLii^  ihe  number  the  day  Ue  tinmglit  Wm  I0  thu  raOn 
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station,  when  he  proposed  to  accompany  yon  to  Montmorenci,  and 
M.  Hyacinth  had  heard  a  nunonr  of  Mademoiselle  Agathe's  dot,  and 
stranger  as  he  was,  confused  the  relations.'' 

Loriotte  was  subdued  now ;  she  was  shrinking  down  and  hiding  her 
&oe  with  her  hands.  '^All  base,"  she  muttered  bitterly,  '^  from  first  to 
last" 

But  the  capitaine,  though  his  heart  bled  for  her,  did  not  know  what  it 
was  to  leave  a  tale  unfinished,  or  to  kick  a  man  with  his  back  at  the  waU, 
and  trample  on  the  fallen. 

'*  M.  Hyacinth  was  a  desperate  man,"  he  continued,  **  and  M.  Hyacinth 
is  arrested — the  17th,  as  I  said — and  is  taken  away  without  any 
noise.  He  goes  without  saying  that  he  desires  to  keep  the  mystery  as 
quiet  as  possible,  and  to  pass  ofif  the  officers  in  plain  clothes  as  friends 
from  the  country,  as  we  all  do,  mademoiselle  ;  but  the  quieter  ho  keeps  it, 
the  longer  he  is  likely  to  be  of  getting  his  release.  Now,  what  does  that 
braTe  girl  Minie  do?"  went  on  the  capitaine,  warming  with  his  subject, 
and  forgetting  for  a  moment  the  interest  of  his  auditor.  *'  She  is 
acquainted  with  the  accident ;  she  gives  up  work,  food,  rest,  everything, 
for  the  next  three  days  and  nights.  The  faithful  girl  flies  about — doing  it 
by  stealth,  keeping  his  secret  all  the  time — you  comprehend  ? — to  all  the 
journal  offices  who  owe  money  to  M.  Hyaciuth,  and  all  the  friends  who 
have  borrowed  of  him,  and  must  pay  him  before  his  day  of  reckoning. 
She  adds  her  little  store  to  it ;  she  has  a  sale  of  the  small  elTccts  in  her 
garret,  and  adds  that  also,  till  she  makes  up  the  requisite  sum,  and  has 
out  her  friend,  a  free  man  agiiin,  in  triumph  this  morning ;  only  there  is 
nothing  but  bare  walls  to  go  to,  for  his  creditors  have  taken  away 
his  bed,  his  chairs.  It  is  to  her  equal,  more  than  equal ;  she  has  not 
even  bare  walls  to  go  to,  and  she  may  beg  in  the  streets,  because  she  has 
been  dismissed  by  her  employers  for  him." 

**  Stop  there,  monsieur  the  capitaine,"  commanded  Loriotte,  putting 
down  her  hands,  and  looking  at  the  speaker  \\ith  a  white,  contracted  face. 
**  She  has  done  all  for  him.  lie  would  have  been  a  binite  if  he  had  not 
done  what  he  coidd  for  her  in  return.  Ah  !  she  has  the  best  right  to  him  ; 
and  she  may  take  him,"  added  Loriotte,  with  a  hysterical  laugh,  passing 
swift  as  an  arrow-flight  to  the  painful  process  called  trymg  to  "  pluck  up  a 
spirit."     **  Much  good  may  he  do  her." 

The  capitaine  did  not  admire  and  applaud  the  process ;  he  rebuked  it 
in  the  simple  gravity  and  persistence  with  which  he  pursued  his  narrative 
and  gave  its  sequel.  **  They  are  sitting  hand  in  hand  within  the  bare  walls, 
she  is  fainting  on  his  breast  with  hunger  and  with  the  bliss  of  being  his  wife. 
He  is  feeding  her  with  the  only  cnist  and  drop  of  wine  ho  can  procure,  and 
crying  over  her,  and  vowing  to  cherish  her  and  live  for  her.  He  begs  you  to 
fi^rgive  and  forget  him  utterly ;  and  yini  forgive  the  poor  young  miserables, 
and  bless,  not  curse,  them,  mon  enfant,"  implored  the  capitaine. 

But  Loriotte  broke  away  from  him  with  a  wild  **  !Moi !  I  have  nothing 
to  forgive  and  forget.     But  there  is  one  person  to  whom  I  owe  something. 
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I  shall  not  forget  you,  my  cupitaiue.  1  love  yoa.*'  A  perverse,  regui-dleeat 
tmbiufilimg  speech,  but  ono  which  caused  the  capitRmo's  hraiii  to  r<^ol  m  if 
A  miDG  had  sprung  beucnth  it» 

Lurlotte  did  not  fall  ill  on  the  demoUtioD  of  hor  roisanc6|  §he  was 
of  too  healthy  a  tmitire.  Neither  did  ahc  nm  tk^iiy  buck  to  Botdogne  to 
escape  luctores^  blauio,  condolence,  ficsh  nchemes  for  her  e&tftbliahment. 
Hhe  was  too  matter-of-fact,  in  spite  of  h^^r  gpioa  of  romance  and  her 
rebellious  adventure,  and  too  dependt^jiit,  8ho  accepted  the  situatiou^  and 
hved  on  in  the  Itue  des  Magaftiub,  but  hstless  and  heartsick  to  begin  wjthi 
QOi  caring  what  became  of  her,  who  talked  of  and  to  her»  and  that  thti 
capitftino  had  not  Buspended  his  risits  to  the  entresol,  when  he  wa«  oft 
duty,  fur  a  single  day,  or  intui-mitUfd  a  single  buiiqubt ;  and  madame  waa 
as  pointed  as  erer  in  presenting  Lorlotte  with  the  hxrgest  and  the  choscoei^ 
of  the  Eowers. 

What  will  the  world  think  if  it  is  infonned  that  in  about  seven 
days  Lorlotte  began  to  ree<jver  a  Utile  from  her  niortal  malady  of  ti  brok<i'n 
heart  ?  Before  condemning  Lorlotte  for  fickleuesfl  and  levity,  reflect  that  ^ 
she  had  only  known  M.  Hyacbth  for  a  wonderfid  fortnight ;  now  the 
girFs  heart  which  is  broken  by  the  startling,  wad,  mortifying  end  of  even 
the  rapture  of  a  fortnight,  m\ist  Iks  fragile  iudt  id* 

Lorlotte's  heart  was  made  of  stouter  etuif.  She  had  only  come  to  that- 
irying  stage  of  her  girl's  history  when  she  must  be  taught  that  life  and 
happiness  is  not  hers  to  bays  and  to  hold  ;  when,  on  the  contr(Lr}%  she 
must  awake  some  £nc  moming  and  rise  and  i*o  up  with  hor  fond  dreamB, 
eager  ambiiiotis,  heart  desires,  and  bind  them,  lay  them  there  on  the  altaH 
of  buriit  offerings,  slay,  and  kindle  the  pile,  and  leave  them  there  in  ashe». 
Well  lor  her  if  tho  will  is  taken  fur  the  deed,  and  the  rnm  caught  in  tho 
ihickoi  substituted  ibr  the  son,  the  only  son  Isaac  j — if  it  is  but  the  light 
fauce-nes  of  fancy,  vanity,  and  *         "    '  '        *       :    : '  * 

tender  affections,  the  cherishtnl 
mg  fibres  of  the  woman's  heart. 

In  seven  more  days  of  judieions  neglect  from  madame,  inconsequent 
mercnrialism  from  monsieur,  old-world  loyalty  of  homai^e  from  the 
ca[''                                '  I  ,,  .1   ^      ^       ,  , 

ab^.'              ,                                  '  '  ,^  '  .r 

waves  of  glossy  hair,  at  lingering  over  tho  arrangement  of  tho  capitaine^i 
P«at  stars  of  Cape  jesBamine,  coral  fuchsias,  moss  rose!    v  /  " 

gailty  of  wnwethinj^  lilro  «b  llt^lit  whttj  the  en  pi  tain  o  bi 
the  fai"  ille,  Lorlutlu  wiih  bat  a  bi^itr 
cJiild  J  i_  :.,  ,  y-  ..  ,  .  o  '  almonds,  but  she  grayped  at  (hi 
vandorillc,  though  vhe  rccolbcled  hemelf  in  timo  to  relapee  th)0  iscx 
lii<i  *       •         ■    ' 


landing  %g  fii4t  as  L< 

nor—  *'-■  ♦— '•  -•*•  • 
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fltfyi  usual,  .iqpproaolied  hor  lAere  she  sat  among  madame's 
m  iiia  baekgnnmd  of  ihe  aalozit  while  madame  played  propiiely, 
stilelied,  nd  ivanl  fluoogh  ihe  part  of  eonsnltioig  M.  Dapont  on  domesiie 
•flun  in  the  fixvegiDiind,  and  addiessed  her, — 

*'I  haT8  aome  to  take  my  leaTe,  my  good  mademoiselle.  We  have  the 
fwCi  in  twenty46iir  hours,  and  I  shall  be  yezy  busy  in  the  interval." 

Loilotle  lodrad  up,  taken  by  surprise,  and  forced  to  stand  aghast  and 
hA  ioikni,  seeing  not  the  capitaine  gone  alone,  but  her  holidays  OTer, 
henMlf  haok  at  Bouk^e,  presiding  over  the  milk-soup  in  the  refectory, 
setting  topies  in  the  schooboom,  teased  by  the  little  girls,  snubbed  by 
some  of  the  big  ones,  without  the  old  li|^t  heart  to  keep  her  own  among 
them,  and  the  realization  supplied  her  with  becoming  sympathy  for  the 
eapitaine's  position.  Tears  gathered  quickly,  and  dimmed  the  brightness 
of  the  violet  eyes,  the  comers  of  the  mouth  drooped  disconsolately.  **  I 
am  very  sony,  M.  le  Capitaine,  I  am  going  to  lose  one  who  has  been  my 
ftisnd."  She  said  it  with  breaks,  and  oh,  such  a  long,  deep,  fluttering 
si^  fiom  the  bottom  of  her  girlish  heart. 

"  Mademoiselle  has  many  friends,"  suggested  the  capitaine,  pulling  his 
wiiy,  straight  moustache  it  VEmpereur. 

"  I  do  not  know  that,"  replied  Lorlotte,  briskly  and  naively.  "  I  have 
offended  madame  beyond  redemption,  and  I  daresay  I  shall  ofifend  my 
Boulogne  friends  too.  These  strong,  self-restrained  English,  when  they 
find  I  have  grown  cross  and  wretched,  subject  to  migraine  (I  know  I  shall 
slap  and  shake  the  little  ones,  and  have  hysteria)  will  preach  to  me,  and 
doctor  me  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  when  they  £bid  it  does  not  answer 
I  shall  perhaps  be  turned  off  like  that  girl  Minie.  Oh,  it  will  be  tmte, 
horrible,"  ended  Lorlotte,  letting  her  head  fall  as  low  as  her  arms,  for  she 
had  not  intended  to  say  so  much,  and  she  would  fain  stay  before  they 
were  seen  those  tears  which  had  broken  all  bounds,  and  were  dropping  in 
a  heavy  shower  in  her  lap. 

**  Mademoiselle  Lorlotte,  promise  to  tell  me,  to  send  mo  word  directly," 
stammered  the  capitaine. 

She  shook  her  head  smiling  faintly  like  the  sun  through  a  shower. 

"  I  wish  I  had  no  more  than  M.  Hyacinth's  years,  or  had  not  been  a 
foolish  old  spendthrift,  bat  had  saved  my  pay,  and  that  I  were  anything 
save  a  brawling  dog  whoso  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite  maybe,  but  who 
disturbs  the  quarter  with  his  howling,  all  the  same,"  regretted  the  capitaine 
idly. 

Lorlotte  stopped  crying  on  the  instant,  and  looked  up  with  tears  liko 
dewdrops  hanging  on  her  cheeks,  and  her  lips  like  the  cleft  cherry  paitcd 
in  breathless  expectation,  so  that  ho  could  not  choose  but  finish  his  speech. 
"For  then  I  might  have  been  able  to  protect  and  pet  my  little  darling." 

"  Do  you  mean  it,  my  capitaine  ?  "  cried  Lorlotte  with  a  quaver  in  tho 
clear  treble  of  her  voice. 

<*  Without  doubt,  mademoiselle."  The  old  soldier  confirmed  hia 
word^,  struck  by  his  own  boldness. 
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"Ah I  lam  so  glad  and  grateful  I  would  say,"  explained  Lorlotle, 
nodding  and  flushing  violently  at  the  indiscreet  slip  of  her  nimble  tongue. 
**  I  was  not  so  ungrateful  as  people  thought,  when  you  were  so  noble  even 
to  sinners,  and  bore  with  mo  and  pitied  me  in  the  punishment  of  my 
naughtiness.  I  am  tired  of  the  young  people,  and  the  communion  of  souL ; 
I  shall  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  them.  I  want  only  a  brave,  kind  mau, 
whom  I  can  reverence  and  be  fond  of,  to  take  good  care  of  me,  and  I 
.  shall  take  good  care  of  him  and  his  mcmujey  if  ho  will  let  me.  As  for  his 
rages,  I  have  no  fear  of  them  when  I  know  that  though  he  would  think 
nothing  of  shooting  a  Russian  or  stabbing  an  Austrian  when  it  was 
necessary,  he  would  not  willingly  harm  a  fly  ;  and  as  for  unwillingly,  if  he 
is  to  go  mad  and  hiui  anybody  when  he  docs  not  intend  it,"  concluded 
Lorlotte  with  the  utmost  gravity,  *  *  say,  is  it  not  fitter  that  he  should  hurt 
his  own  wife,  who  will  understand  it  and  take  it  in  good  part,  than  a 
stranger,  who  might  say  he  did  it  on  purpose  ?  " 

So  madame  mounted  the  breach  at  last  a  conqueror,  and  the  capitaine 
did  not  march  to  Algerie.  Lorlotte  was  as  good  as  her  word ;  stored  the 
capitaine's  stray  francs  of  pay,  marketed  and  bargained  for  him,  kept  his 
rooms  clean  and  bright,  and  his  models  of  fortification  and  his  miHtury 
memoirs  in  beautiful  order ;  and  was  not  only  not  fnghtened  at  the  poor 
fellow  in  his  constitutional  frenzies,  but  would  keep  her  hand  on  his  arm 
till  he  calmed  do^n,  mollified,  mesmerised.  Nay,  Lorlotte  blossomed  so 
sweetly  and  cheerily,  and  remained  so  child-like  by  the  capitaine's  stove 
and  his  window-frame,  on  his  promenades  and  in  the  dances  at  the  rural 
fetes  which  the  capitaine  and  Madame  Le  Froy  shared,  according  to  pro- 
vision, with  ^ladamo  and  M.  Dupont,  that  Lorlotte  well  nigh  made  the 
capitaine  be  faithless  to  his  old  French  soldier's  deepest  love  of  flowers 
and  children,  being  herself  always  the  fi*eshest  of  his  flowers,  the  youngcbt- 
hearted  of  his  children. 
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We  seem  to  bo  arrivliig  at  a  genoral  agreement  on  the  question  of  the  pari 
which  the  ancient  literature  ought  to  play  in  a  Uberal  education.  Some 
thirty-five  years  ago,  when  all  such  subjects  wore  discussed  with  great 
energy,  it  seemed  possible  that  the  reaction  against  Latin  and  Greek  might 
be  pushed  to  an  extent  very  dangerous  to  the  culture  of  the  country.  But 
what  strikes  one  in  watching  the  discussion  in  our  own  time  is^  that  the 
old  tongues  receive  support  from  quarters  whore  their  partisans  feel  hardly 
entitled  to  look  for  it.  Let  a  general  reader,  for  instance,  turn  over  the 
highly  interesting  blue-books  containing  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
PnbUc  Schools.  He  will  think  it  quite  natural  that  the  orthodox  doctrine 
on  the  subject  of  classical  education  should  be  maintained, — as  it  is  with 
great  elegance  and  ingenuity, — by  a  man  like  Dr.  Temple,  of  Rugby.  But 
he  will  scarcely  be  prepared  for  the  friendly  tone  towards  it  of  Professor 
Owen,  who  represents  a  class  of  subjects  with  which  it  is  su'  posed  to 
interfere  unjustly ;  or  of  Dr.  Max  Miillcr,  who,  as  a  Professor  of  Modem 
Languages,  might  be  imagined  to  hold  his  oiHco  aggrieved  by  its  predomi- 
nance. Even  these  cases,  however,  will  startle  him  less  than  the  discourse 
of  Mr.  Mill,  as  Rector  of  St.  Andrews,  where  a  philosopher  of  the  most 
arlvanced  type  is  found  defending  the  ancient  system  with  a  decision  as 
remarkable  as  his  ability.  There  are  still  diircrenccs  of  opinion  on  details, 
— such  as  the  degree  of  prominence  which  ought  to  be  given  to  Latin  and 
Greek  composition,  and  so  forth.  But  there  is  substantial  agreement 
among  men  of  the  greatest  weight  in  all  positions,  as  to  the  main  fact  that 
the  classics  ought  to  continue  to  be  the  basis  of  the  higher  education. 
Other  studies  are  properly  receiving  more  attention  than  thoy  used  to  do. 
But  the  comer-stone  of  the  edifice  will  still  be  taken  from  the  Greek 
lomple  and  the  Roman  ])ridge ;  from  the  race  which  taught  Europe  to 
think  and  foel,  and  the  race  which  taught  Europe  to  organize  and 
l^'ovem. 

Periple  are  ai)t,  however,  to  forgot  the  essentially  twofold  and  peculiar 
po>'itiou  of  the  classical  ^\Titers,  arising  from  the  fact  that  their  books  arc 
not  only  works  of  literature  but  school-books.  Tennyson  is  a  i)oct ;  biit 
Horace  is  a  poet  and  a  schoolmaster  at  the  same  time  ;  and  the  natural 
result  is  that  many  who  have  read  him  in  boyhood,  lay  him  by  afterwards 
as  something  belonging  to  their  boyish  years.  This,  to  bo  sure,  is  less 
tme  of  Horace  than  of  nearly  any  other  ancient ;  but  it  is  true  of  them  all, 
and  his  name  will  do  to  point  our  illustration.  Every  man  of  the  world 
must  bo  surprised  at  the  rarity  even  among  highly  educated  men,  of  men 
who  continue  to  read  the  classical  literatm*e  (fs  a  litcrahnr ;  who  timi  from 
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Byron  and  De  Massefc  to  Catullus  or  the  GrtH*k  Anthology;  and  from 
Chtitham  and  Erskine  to  DcmoBthenoH  and  Cicero ;  wiUi  the  feeling  thai 
they  are  comparing  brothers  who  differ  in  language  and  period,  but  are 
akin  in  genius  and  aspiration.  Many  lose  the  power  of  the  familiar  perusal 
of  these  masters  by  continnous  neglect  of  the  language  ;  and  some  indeed 
have,  with  every  advantage,  failed  to  attain  it.  Of  many  more  it  may  bo 
said  that  **  the  world  is  too  much  with  thom," — with  all  its  struggles 
ivnd  temptations, — for  that  kind  of  thing  j  while  the  immense  extent  of 
modem  literature  offei*8  to  others  a  moro  intellectual  eicuee.  But  outeido 
tho  comparatively  BmaU  circle  of  the  most  highly  educated  class,  lies  a 
vast  body  of  intelligent  men,  eager  for  knowledge,  fond  of  reading,  but  to 
whom,  from  their  want  of  early  training  in  the  subject,  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  must  for  ever  remain, — as  regards  the  originals, — a  fountain 
sealed  up.  Now,  are  either  of  the  types  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
— those  who  have  forgotten  their  classicfl,  and  those  who  never  knew  them, 
— (juite  aware  of  all  tlie  extent  of  the  material  at  their  disposal,  withM'hich 
to  make  up  for  tho  deficiency  ?  Have  they  any  conception  of  the  amount, 
or  tho  excellence,  t»f  those  translations  of  the  classics,  which  from  the  great 
age  of  Elistabeth  do\^iiwards  have  formed  such  nn  important  part  of  thd 
litentture  of  England  ?  We  think  not.  We  think  that  the  translators  are 
unreiisonably  neglected  ;  and  we  propo9e  to  illustrate  om*  statement,  portlj 
by  Bho^sing  the  utility  of  such  -s  ersiona  ;  and  partly  by  noticing  the  be«l 
specimens  of  them^  on  sueh  a  humble  scale  as  the  limits  of  a  Magazino 
permit. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  degree  to  which 
translation  has  lH?eu  useful  in  the  modem  world.  The  Greek  writers,  to 
begin  with,  were  invariably  published  long  after  the  revival  of  letters  with 
Latin  versions ;  and  soma  Latin  versions,  like  the  celobn^ted  Plato  of 
MarsiliuB  Ficinus,  from  an  MS,  of  the  Medici  family,  supplied  the  Platonic 
doctrines  to  whole  generntious  of  scholars.  It  is  probable  that  Bacon 
read  the  Greek  philosophers  in  Latiut  which  ba«  always,  indeed,  been  the 
more  literary  language  in  modem  Euj'ope,  of  the  two ;  and  what  may 
confidently  be  assumed  of  Baoon,  may  bo  fairly  conjootured  of  otber  great 
men.  But  vernacular  translation  baa  even  a  more  illustrious  histijry. 
Tho  Virgil  of  Phaer,  the  Hom,r  of  C'hiipmau,  tho  Snura  and  Pliny  of 
Ilolland  were,  aa  Warton  says,  "  the  classic  a  of  Shakwpeare ;  **  while  Htr 
Thomas  North^a  Ptttlarch*n  LAptn^  rendered  from  the  French  of  Amyot, 
Bishop  of  Auxerre,  funushed  him  with  the  materials  from  which  he  con- 
structod  Voru^hinm^  Jutiiu  C^Mur^  and  "       "  \ 

PliiUtrch  \ifm,  beyond  doubt,  the  Vhtlat 

th»«  Brjrdeuian  nnd  Langhornian  vrmtions  were  uf  later  generations,  ll 
was  in  a  French  traimlation  thnt  t  -  -.-\a  ft^ad  Plutarch,  and  Napol«Hm« 
too,  who  loved  him  so  wolL     I  ho  Grsfli  perused  the  fl]a«aie«  in 
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French  sindies  tbo  liistory  of  the  great  Roman.  With  so  much  high 
association  in  its  favour,  translation  can  hardly  be  accused  of  want  of 
dignity.  There  is  no  doubt  an  imj)res8ion  that  all  translation  must  be  a 
faint  image  of  the  original,  which  indisposes  many  people  to  meddle  with 
it.  And  this  impression  is  not  wholly  unreasonable.  Without  going  so 
fiir  as  Lamartine  did,  when  he  said  that  nobody  could  bo  translated, 
\:e  may  admit  that  very  excellent  rendering  is  rare — as  rare,  as  very 
excellent  original  writing.  But  wo  must  not  make  the  case  worse  than  it 
is ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  much  more  first-rate  translation  than 
is  commonly  believed  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  by  no  means  of  equal 
importance  how  well  each  author  is  dealt  with.  The  poets  lose  most ;  and 
those  historians,  like  Tacitus,  who  have  a  very  striking  and  peculiar  and 
distinctive  manner,  and  stand  alone  in  their  art,  with  Rembrandt  in  paint- 
ing, or  liabclais  in  comic  fiction.  But  sometimes  even  these  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  man  of  genius ;  while  authors  in  whom  style  is  less  important 
or  remarkable  may  be  loss  skilfully  handled,  with  little  comparative  mis- 
chief. Plutarch  is  quite  as  enjoyable  in  English  as  in  Greek ;  and  all  a 
Hcnsible  reader  would  care  for  in  an  English  Pliny  the  Elder,  or  Quintilian, 
or  Athenieus,  would  be  some  reasonable  guarant<}0  for  its  accuracy.  In 
short,  by  reading  the  cream  of  the  translations  of  the  poets,  and  contenting 
himself  with  good  business-like  ones  of  the  other  books  of  antiquity,  an 
Eiiglibh  reader  may  acquire  not  only  a  mars  of  positive  kno',vlcdgc  about 
the  ancient  world,  b^it  a  vcrv'  fair  notion  of  tli()  typo  and  character  of  the 
gonius  of  the  most  wondorful  of  its  wTitciv^.  IIo  v.ill  do  well,  of  course,  to 
acquaint  himself  VNi'Ji  tlio  old  ;zeograi)liv,  from  a  ['ood  classical  map,  and 
■uith  the  antiquitif  ",  frnm  some  lucid  solid  book,  like  the  Jtnnuw  Antiquities^ 
of  Profe.v-or  llams:'y, — a  worthy  (h-rrk  (.'ompnnion  oi  which  is  much  want<jd. 
We  a.'^umc,  too,  that  ho  is  not  likely  to  ho  ignorant  of  the  best  works  in 
his  o"^n  lan;piage  on  the  history  of  the  classical  nations,  such  as  those  of 
Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Groto  ;  or  that,  at  least,  he  has  learned  the  general 
facts  of  their  histoiyfrom  the  nan-atives  of  good  school-books  of  the  stamp 
of  thnse  of  Koightlo}'  and  Dr.  Schmitz.  For,  without  collateral  knowledge 
of  Ihfso  dilYorent  kinds,  much  hi  the  more  text  of  the  ancients  woulrl  be 
imintelligil)lo,  or  half- in  tell  igiblo ;  and  the  whole  literature  would  have  a 
vngiio  unreal  air  essentially  disappointing. 

Translations  of  the  Homeric  poems — especially  of  the  Iliad — have 
bot-n  so  numerous  lately  that  the  subject  threatens  to  become  wearisome. 
And  yet  we  are  still  witliout  any  work  which  adequately  represents  oil  the 
qualities  of  the  llidd.  Wo  are  still  obli^rcMl  to  select  from  the  mass  of 
versions  (forming  a  literature  in  themselves)  those  which  best  express — 
each  in  its  own  way — some  characteristic  of  the  incomparable  original. 
Homer's  is  the  only  poetry  existin<:j  which  combines  the  true  frosh  homeli- 
ne<!S,  simphcity,  and  u'lture  of  the  primeval  world  with  a  grandeur  of 
thought  and  felicity  of  expression  which  the  most  civilized  ages  can  never 
sufliciently  admire.  Here  lies  the  dilliculty  of  reproducing  him  in  a  modem 
language ;  and  wo  must  be  content  to  gather  something  of  the  diflerent 
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elements  of  his  cliarm  from  trftuslators  separated  by  ^hole  gonerations, 
Cbiipman,  Pope,  antl  Lord  Derby  may  be  dm-R-n  oiU  from  the  multitude, 
and  may  gtand  for  representatives  of  vai'iouB  kinds  of  nicritt  and  of  tbo 
qualities  of  three  queenly  ages,  each  of  which  has  produced  a  characteristic 
type  of  thought  and  ta^te.  Chapman  is  the  most  esseutially  poetical  of 
the  group.  His  old-fashioned  poem,  in  fourteen-syllable  metre,  with  the 
ballad  Ult  in  its  Bimple  music,  lies,  by  its  very  oddity^  nearer  the  antique 
world  than  the  conventional  brilliance  of  Pope,  or  tbo  somewhat  severe  and 
stately  clegance^the  conscious  and  cultivated  simplicity — of  Lord  Derby • 
Chapman  catches,  with  peculiar  success,  the  *'  infantine,  familiar  claap  of 
things  divine,"  which  Mrs.  Browning  so  happily  attributes  to  our  own 
.  Homeric  Chaucer*  How  delicious  his  name  for  *Hw£>,  Aurora—**  the  La4y 
of  the  Light  1  "  How  tenderly  he  describes  Athene,  the  *'  blue-eyed  maid  " 
of  other  translators, — 

Then,  taking  brcakfflst,  a  hlz  bowl  fiHct!  with  the  porcst  wine, 
They  offered  to  the  Maiden  Queen  that  hatlj  the  aiure  cvnc. 

How  homely,  and  yet  beautifiil,  his  rendering  of  /icatwiQ — "  she  with  the 
cow's  fair  eyes  ;"  and  with  what  a  rough  vigour  ho  brings  out  all  the  force 
of  a  famous  simile  in  the  Iblluwiug  pasnago  : — 

As  when  the  harmful  king  of  beimts  (^oro  threatenod  to  bo  slain 
By  ttll  the  country  np  in  nrms)  at  first  makes  toy  disdain 
Proparo  rcf  btance,  hnt  at  last  when  any  one  hath  led 
Bold  charge  opon  him  with  lita  djirt»  he  then  turns  yawning  head, 
Fell  angtsr  lathers  in  his  jaws,  hb  great  heart  swells,  his  stem 
Lasheth  his  strength  np»  sides  and  tht^ha  waddled  wtt}i  strifies  to  learn 
Their  oiivn  powers,  his  cyca  glow,  he  roare,  and  in  he  leaps  to  kill, 
Secure  of  kiUiag, 

It  was  this  wild  strength  of  Chnpmaii*s,  this  clinging  to  ail  the  primitive 
raciness  of  the  original,  which  made  Keata  sit  up  over  him  at  their  first 
acquaintance  till  the  Lady  of  the  Light  herself  showed  her  saffi'on  robe  in 
the  oast.  And  yet  the  **  unconquerable  quaintness*'  of  Chapman,  notod 
by  Lambi  as  when  he  makes  Achilles  say, — 

I  will  not  UNS  my  awfird 
On  thee,  or  any,  for  a  wcneh, — 

preventfl  one  from  aeoeptin^  him  as  a  sole  and  all-sttflicient  tnuasliit^Mr  of 
Homer.     For,  though  he  gives,  with  a  wondeiful  happiness  Wlonging  to 
the  early  period  in  which  he  lived,  what  may  be  caDed  tho  ballad  m^&  of  j 
Homer,  there  is  a  side  if)  those  poems  which  only  a  moro  cultivated  fli^f 
than  Chapman'a  can  do  jufitice  to.     There  is  a  side  by  which  Ihey  appeal] 
to  tho  nicety  and  sti!itlcty  of  taste  of  Augustan  eraa,  in  which  power 
€httpmttu*a  aort  appem^  somewhat  mdo  and  nnfamiliar*    Now,  that  Pope'e 
//mwrr  )«  foundi^d  on  ranential  rn'  ^lon  we  r*  m  '  '       * 

l>ebev#  Hint  It  will  ev€?r  again  I  f^yoa  of  n 

wlii  of  I)rt  Johnson  and  Ilia  fxdiool.     Tbo  cha^ 
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i  flhi  tmfOKm  aj^U-pieoe,  the  moonlight  ecene  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
;  of  ilie  Hmdf  wbUti  Wardswortli  selected  as  a  typical  specimen  of  the 

•dn  in  poetie  art.    For  the  same  kind  of  fiinlt  meets  one  eyerywhere  in 

iSm  tnmtlatianii ;  all  is  eopyentional ;  wehave» — 

Bo  spoktt  the  fair,  nor  knew  her  brothers'  doom, 
Wrqit  in  the  cold  emfaraoes  of  the  tomb^ — 

vlMn  ih*  oirigmal  so  a&ctiDgly  tells  ns  only,  that  *'  the  life-nourishing 
Mvlli  heU  'Helen's  brothers '  in  their  loved  &therland.*'  Poge  is  best  in 
BWtal  aa  distinet  from  tender  or  deseriptiYe  passages;  for  instance,  in 
■Dch  seenea  as  the  meeting  at  which  Thersites  is  chastised  by  Ulysses,  in 
tiM  saeond  book  of  the  Iliad : — 

Bnt  if  a  clam'rons  vile  plebeian  rose, 

Him  with  reproof  he  check'd,  or  tam*d  with  blows  ; 

Be  still,  thoa  sUve,  and  to  thy  betters  yield, 

Unknown  alike  in  oooncil  and  in  field  I 

Ye  gods,  what  dastards  woold  our  host  command  I 

Swept  to  the  war,  the  lumber  of  a  land. 

Be  silent,  wretch,  and  think  not  here  allow'd. 

That  worst  of  tyrants,  an  nsnrping  crowd. 

To  one  sole  monarch  Jotc  commits  the  sway, 

His  are  the  laws,  and  him  let  all  obey. 

And  even  where  a  different  tone  is  reqnired,  as  iu  the  memorable  interview 
between  Hector  and  Andromache  in  book  sixth,  Pope  executes  the  work 
with  a  high  vivacious  spirit  and  rhetorical  swing,  under  the  charm  of 
which  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  Popian  qualities  and  Homeric  qualities  are 
two  different  things  : — 

There,  while  you  groan  beneath  the  load  of  life. 
They  cry,  Behold  the  mighty  Hector's  wife  ! 
Some  haughty  Greek,  who  lives  thy  tears  to  see. 
Embitters  all  thy  woes  by  naming  me. 
The  thoughts  of  glory  past,  and  present  shame, 
A  thousand  griefs  shall  waken  at  the  name ! 
May  I  lie  cold  before  that  dreadful  day 
Pressed  with  a  load  of  monumental  clay  I 
Thy  Hector,  wrapt  in  everlasting  sleep. 
Shall  neither  hear  thee  sigh,  nor  sec  thee  weep. 

Pope  was  in  fact  so  great  a  writer,  and  so  full  of  the  brilliant  spirit  of 
the  age  of  Marlborough  and  Bolingbroke,  that  by  sheer  ability  and  skill 
he  imposed  a  Popian  Homer  as  a  Homeric  Homer  upon  the  English 
people  for  a  hundred  years.  There  were  grumblers  all  along  from 
Bentley  onwards,  but  the  tide  of  popularity  was  too  strong.  One  good 
effect  was  produced  so  far,  that  all  England  learned  the  stories  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  formed  some  conceptions  of  their  grand  and 
shadowy  heroes,  from  the  figures,  clad  in  the  silk  of  Queen  Anne*s  age, 
whieh  stalked  loftily  through  the  pages  of  the  wonderful  little  bard.  Bnt 
Chapman  was  forgotten  till  Coleridge  and  Lamb's  time,  when,  as  usual, 
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there  was  a  reaction,  daring  which  Pope's  Ilmiur  was  iTeated  with  gross 
injustice,  and  reviled  for  want  of  likonoss  to  tho  original  by  m«ii  who  had 
no  personal  knowledge  as  to  whut  tlio  original  nm  like.  The  balls 
theorj'  TV118  pushed  to  an  extent  which  threatened  us  with  a  llomcr  fron 
the  estofblishment  of  ^Ir.  Catnach  in  Seven  Dials,  But  wo  have  now 
arrived  at  an  ago  of  reconciliation  and  compromise  ;  and  Lord  Derbj'a 
Jlmd  w  the  worthy  exponent  of  this  condition  of  things.  It  is  at  onco 
raoro  natural  than  Popo*s  and  more  cultivat<)d  than  Chajinian*^,  and 
though  probably  inferior  in  power  to  bolh»  ia,  from  its  harmony  with  that 
indefinahtd  agency,  tho  spirit  of  tho  age,  likely  to  bo  much  moro  read  for 
joars  to  come  than  either.  Lord  Derbj*8  style  18  chastts^  elegant »  modern, 
without  tho  conventional  falsetto  of  Pope.  His  blank  verse  suits  admirably 
tho  Homeric  dignity,  without  being  fatal  to  the  Homeric  freahnefis  :  and 
while  free  from  that  elaborate  IMiltonism  which  makes  tho  blank  verse  of 
Cowperj  in  spite  of  aU  his  ability,  so  tedions  by  it«  constant  suggestion  of 
incongruous  assoeiationi?.  Any  reader  who  compares  tlie  Earl's  version 
of  the  celebrated  suppliant  visit  by  Priam  to  Achilles,  in  tho  twenty -fourtli 
book,  with  Pope's,  wiU  readily  observe  the  good  effect  produced  by  the 
Wordsworthian  revival.  Wo  ti*anscriho  tho  most  important  portion  of  it^ 
eontaining  the  old  Trojan  monarch's  speech : — 

Think,  great  AdiiUes,  rival  of  the  Gods, 

Upon  tliy  fnihcr,  ev*n  as  I  myself 

Upon  the  threshold  of  nnjojotis  ngc  : 

And  haply  he,  from  them  that  dwell  Aronnd, 

May  suffer  wrong,  with  no  protrctor  near 

To  gWvt  him  sill  ;  yei  bo  rejotcinj^,  knows 

Tliftt  thou  still  livtst ;  imd  day  by  day  may  hopfl 

To  *^eti  bin  son  retumintj:  safe  from  Troy  ; 

While  I.  all  hapless,  that  have  many  sons. 

The  Ijefct  mid  hriive«t  through  the  breadth  of  Tr»>y 

Begotten,  deem  thai  none  are  left  me  now. 

Filly  there  were,  when  nmw  the  aons  of  Hrfinr  ; 

Kiiict<>ea  the  offspring  of  a  sinfflo  womb  : 

The  rest  the  women  of  mv  bouM:bold  bore. 

Of  the«e  hnvi}  mnny  by  rclcntlow  Mara 

Been  laid  in  dust }  but  he  lay  only  one, 

The  dty*ii  and  \m  brethrcn^M  tcde  dvf^nrt% 

lie,  bmrely  fighting  in  hi»  rr>antry>  caiuc, 

llec'tor,  bui  lately  by  thy  band  hath  fall'ii  : 

On  bi«  bi'lmlf  I  ventttre  to  appronch 

Th'  liijjn  J  tor  bia  ruloaje  to  Uipe. 

Tu  j.„.„.  ....  i-ray'r,  and  pricolcaa  ransom  pay. 

Then  ihou,  A«  hillc^  r<*vi?rcaee  thu  Go*l«  ; 

^n^^     fnr   Hit-   f nf  fu  t'k   -iWo,  lo<lk  pltyiniT  doWU 

Ot»  i  iinco  [  be«r 

Wf  on. 

Tb 

Tb., .... ..,-..  ^  .>... *  ♦, ,  , .,  i^yi 

Tb«B  wi»pt  tJtry  Wb  l»r  nuioas  sui-niVitv  itlmtt. 
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Bb  mtnUx  too  i  Aehilks  for  hu  nre. 

And  for  Ffetrodiit  irapt,  his  oomnide  dear ; 

And  thioogli  tibe  hoiiN  tiwir  weeping  load  was  hoard.. 

Time  IS  ft  graye  quiet  mekiieliolj  about  all  this,  which  is  very  impressive. 
Fope  bbuses  away  in  his  own  great  maimer : — 

Ah,  think,  thoa  favonr'd  of  the  pow'ra  divine, 
Thhik  of  ihj  £aiher'i  age,  and  pity  mine  I     • 
In  ma  that  father's  zey'iend  image  traoe» 
Thoae  silver  habn^  that  venerable  face,  &a 

It  is  magnificent,  we  exclaim  for  the  hnndredth  time  with  the  French 
general ;  it  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  Homer.  Nevertheless,  Pope  must 
be  read  for  that  marvellous  power ;  and  he  who  to  Pope  and  Chapman 
adds  Lord  Derby,  and  the  delightful  Odyssey  of  the  late  Mr.  Worsley,  will 
have  done  his  duly  as  an  Englishman  to  Homer  in  English.  Were  this  a 
paper  on  translations  of  Homer  only,  we  should  rejoice  to  extract  largely 
from  the  Od!y«My  of  Mr.  Worsley.  llie  flow  of  his  sweet  Spenserian  stanza 
seems  the  echo  of  the  waves  whieh  beat  on  the  coast  of  the  country  of  the 
lotos-eaters;  and  the  pleasant  illusion  of  a  Mediterranean  atmosphere 
hangs  about  his  whole  book. 

We  must  proceed,  however,  to  the  Greek  tragedians,  with  regard  to 
whom  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  good  tranBlation  from  them  is  on  the 
increase.  The  venerable  ^schylus,  with  his  lofty  grandeur  and  deep  piety 
of  thought,  may  be  studied  to  advantage  in  the  prose  version  of  his  excellent 
editor  Mr.  Paley ;  and  his  two  masterpieces  have  been  translated  in  our 
time,  by  two  masters, — ^the  Prom^tlieus  by  Mrs.  Browning,  and  the 
Agamemnon  by  Dean  Milman.  Lot  us  take,  from  the  latter,  Clytemnestra's 
renowned  description  of  the  signalling  by  beacon-fires  from  Troy  to  Argos, 
which  told  the  great  wicked  queen  that  the  enemy*s  city  had  fallen  before 
her  husband's  army  : — 

Chorus. 
IIow  long  i8*t  since  the  mined  city  fell  ? 

Clttbmitestba. 
This  day,  I  say,  bom  of  this  very  nighL 

Chorus. 
What  mosscDgcr  hath  hither  flown  to  swiftly  ? 

Clttemkestra. 

The  Fire-God,  kindling  his  bright  light  on  Ida  I 
Beacon  to  beacon  fast  and  forward  flashed 
An  estaffete  of  Are,  on  to  the  rocks 
Of  Hermes-hallowed  Lemnos  ;  from  that  isle 
Canght,  thirdly,  Jove-crowned  Athos,  the  red  light 
That  broader,  skimming  o'er  the  shimmering  sea, 
Went  IraTclliDg  in  its  strength.    For  onr  delight 
The  pine-toreh,  golden  glittering  like  the  tnn, 
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Spoke  to  the  wfttcUnian  on  Macisftis  height. 

Ntir  he  delaying,  nor  by  careless  sleep 

SubduiHl,  sent  on  the  fiery  messotii^^r  j 

Fur  ci*cr  Euripiis'  tide  the  bencon-bliiio 

SignallLHl  to  the  Messjiijiun  ^entincb. 

Light  answering  lighti  they  si-nt  the  tidings  on, 

Kindling  into  a  bhizo  the  oh!  dry  heath  ; 

And  mightier  still,  nnd  waning  not  a  whit. 

The  light  leaped  o*er  Asopns*  plain»  most  like 

The  ercscent  moon,  on  to  Cithwron's  petik^ 

And  woke  a^am  another  missive  flrc» 

Nor  did  the  guard  disdain  the  fiir-secn  Ught» 

Bat  kindled  up  at  once  a  mightier  flame. 

OVr  the  Gorgopian  lake  it  tliiahi'd  like  lightning 

On  the  sca-l»catcn  clifla  of  Megaris  ; 

Woke  up  the  watchman  not  to  «pare  hi*  fire. 

And,  gathering  in  its  tmexIiauHtcd  ittrengtb, 

The  long-waving  bearded  flame  from  oil  the  cliff* 

That  overlook  the  deep  Saronian  gn]f» 

As  from  a  mirror  streamed.     On  Roahcd  it  j  reached 

Arachne,  our  close  neighlN>uring  height,  and  there 

Not  nn'begotten  of  that  bright  fire  on  Ida, 

On  sprang  it  to  Atridcs'  palace-roof. 

Hore  we  have  tho  tnie  classical  coticctitratioDi  the  pithy  grace,  which 
wastes  DO  word  or  epithet ;  and  it  is  useful  to  contrast  the  Pean's  piece 
of  work  with  the  loose  clever  rhymlDg  pfiraphrases  of  the  same  passage  in 
Lord  Lytton's  Atln^tJi,  itn  R'm  and  Fall,  Would  that  the  Dean  had  tried 
hiB  hand  on  the  noble  description  of  the  battle  of  Balamis  in  the  Perm  ! 
Bat  the  volume  from  which  we  have  just  quoted  contains  a  mo^t  Interest- 
ing rendering  of  the  Bavchtr  of  EuripideB,  a  poet  to  whom  English  trans- 
1ft tors  have  paid  little  attention.  Sophocles,  meanwhile,  has  recently 
fotmd  a  loyal  and  skilful  interpreter  of  all  his  tragedies  in  Mr*  E.  H. 
Plumptre,  whose  book  is  an  addition  of  solid  value  to  the  branch  of 
Ktigli»h  literature  under  review.  lATien  one  of  Plutarch  *d  heroes  was 
asked  to  come  and  listen  to  a  man  ^^ho  imitated  the  nightingale,  he  said 
that  ho  ha<l  heard  the  nightingale  herself.  But  one  may  have  h(^ard  the 
nightingale  of  Colonoa  herself,  and  still  enjoy  her  in  Mr.  Plumptre*a 
(Kilipm  at  Colotws  in  the  chorus  tliat  all  scholars  love : — 


8TttorH*  K 
Chor,  Of  ail  the  land  that  cotmta  tho  horse  its  prldo 
Thou  e*»m'Mt,  O  stmngi^r,  to  the  noblent  ipot, 

Coloir.H,  L-llstrtlllU'   bllL'ht^ 

W'  •!«  freahly  green* 

Tin-        -^_:        ...:  .-^L-,-:-lll0 

Htill  lov<«N  to  haunt,  and  pour  her  plaintive  toiig, 

IJy  parpHti'^  'w  j,[,t^ 

Or  the  1 1  sacred  to  the  GotU« 

By  T..,..'  '...u-IkmI, 
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StfUloIloiriiig  widi  tlia  tnin  of  goddeMhnymphs 
PnlootQii  of  his  ^ronth. 

Akthtboph.  1. 

And  ^b&Kt  benoftth  tfao  gentle  dews  of  hcayen. 

The  leir  narciatiu  with  its  dosterod  bdOs 

Blooms  erer,  daj  bjr  daj, 

^me-lxMioared  wzeftth  of  mightj  goddenes  { 

And  the  bright  erocns  with  its  leaf  of  gold. 

And  still  nnslnmbering  flow 

Kephiios'  wandering  stresms ; 

Tbej  fkil  not  from  their  spring, 

Bnt  OYer,  swiftlj  nuhing  into  birth, 

Over  the  plain  thej  sweep, 

0?er  the  fertile  earth, 

With  clear  and  ciystal  wa^e : 

Nor  do  die  mnses  in  their  minstrel  choir, 

Hold  it  in  slight  esteem, 

Nor  Aphrodite  with  her  golden  reins. 

We  axe  obliged  to  limit  our  qnotations  from  the  extent  of  the  subject, 
or  we  flhonld  have  been  glad  to  leprint  the  whole  of  this  choms,  Mr. 
Iliimtre*8  handling  of  which  seems  to  strengthen  the  case  of  those  who 
tfamk  rhyme  mmecessaiy  in  rendering  even  the  choral  parts  of  the  ancient 
tragedies.  Nor  can  we  do  more  than  mention  his  Antigoive ;  besides 
recommending  the  curions  reader  to  compare  his  Ajax  with  the  Ajax 
pnblished  by  Professor  D'Arcy  Thompson  in  his  pleasant  yolmne  of 
classical  miscellanies,  Ancient  Leaves.  It  may  be  observed  generally,  of 
this  particular  branch  of  translation,  that  it  is  gaining  now  in  conciseness, 
and  above  all  in  simplicity  and  freedom  from  paraphrasiical  licence. 
Whether  the  ancients  painted  their  statues  or  not,  is  a  question  that  has 
been  much  controverted.  But  one  thing  is  certain :  we  have  no  right  to 
paint  over  with  modem  colour  what  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  marble- 
whiteness  of  their  diction ;  and  it  is  an  excellent  sign  that  our  scholars  are 
bii  more  scrupulous  than  they  used  to  be  about  expanding,  diluting,  or 
decorating  the  beauty  of  their  originals.  Pope  would  have  hung  an 
epigrammatic  earring  without  scruple  in  the  ear  of  the  Yenus  de*  Medici, 
and  the  earring  would  have  been  the  finest  gold  of  wit. 

Precisely,  however,  because  Pope  did  so  admirably  what  he  ought  never 
to  have  done  at  all,  his  example  corrupted  translations  from  his  time 
onwards  :  writers  went  on  gilding  the  Greek  gold  and  painting  the  Italian 
lily ;  a  process  all  the  more  absurd  since  the  ancient  grace  is  a  severe 
grace  disdaining  rash  embellislunent ;  and  since  modem  ornament  can  add 
nothing,  for  example,  to  the  peculiar  mixture  of  gravity  and  suavity  which 
makes  the  beauty  of  a  style  like  that  of  Sophocles. 

An  element  of  luck  enters  into  the  history  of  translation  as  into  every- 
thing human.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why  more  justice  should  have  been 
done  to  Aristophanes  than  to  any  of  the  tragedians ;  and  yet  the  great 
comic  writer  has  been  more  fortunate  than  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  or 
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Euripides.  There  is  a  very  able  translation  of  Lim  by  liis  editor  Mitclioll, 
a  schooUellow  of  Lci^'li  Hunt ;  there  are  others  highly  esteemed  ;  and  four 
of  the  best  of  his  cloven  plays  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Hooldiam  Frero 
with  a  skill,  8\Tnpathy,  elegance,  and  point  as  Aristophanic  as  Aristophaut  s 
himself.  This  was  the  Frere  who  was  Canning's  comrade  at  Eton,  tho 
author  of  Whistlecraft :  a  wit,  a  scholar,  a  poet,  a  Tory,  of  the  groat  (Tro<  k 
satirist's  own  stamp.  lie  was  Minister  at  ]\Iadrid  ;  but  spent  his  last  years 
in  Malta,  where,  surrounded  by  a  sea  everj^  wind  on  which  brought  classical 
associations  along  with  it,  ho  amused  his  leisure  with  a  lo\Ting  and  oaroful 
study  of  the  old  \NTiters.  Unfortunately,  his  Aristophanes  having  bcoii 
privately  prhited  at  the  Government  l^ess  of  Malta,  is  a  very  scarce  book, 
copies  of  which  have  sold  for  live  pounds,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  som*^ 
day  his  famil}'  will  issue  an  edition  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  at  lar;::**. 
Let  ns,  in  the  meantime,  enrich  our  paper  with  a  passage  or  two  from  ihc 
copy  before  us,  which  bears  the  old  man's  autograph,  and  once  bolongcd 
to  a  distinguished  Italian  poet. 

The  prime  characteristic,  wo  need  Bcarccly  say,  of  Aristophanes,  is  th;it 
ho  is  the  great  poetic  satirist  of  the  world.  To  all  tho  ferocity  of  Swift's 
most  serious  vein,  and  the  invention  of  his  Tale  of  a  Tuhy  or  GnUiver^  he 
adds  a  frolicsomeness  as  genuine  as  that  of  Lamb,  and  a  lyrical  vein  as 
tender  as  that  of  Hood.  He  gives  you  tho  nettle  and  the  nettle-flower  ; 
cuts  nn  enemy  deep  with  sarcasm,  and  playfully  nibs  Attic  salt  into  tlu) 
wound.  To  translate  such  a  man  requires  many  qualities,  and  brief  speci- 
mens from  plays  created  to  be  seen  and  read  as  wholes,  do  neither  truns- 
hitor  nor  author  much  justice.  Here  is  a  specimen, — from  the  Kniohts, — 
of  tho  freedom  with  which  tlio  Old  Comedy  lashed  a  demagogue  : — 

Ciioia;>. 

Dark  and  unscftrcliaMy  profouml  al»yss. 

Gulf  of  nnfathoinablc 

Bnscness  niid  iniqnit}'  1 

^liniclc  of  iininonso 

Intense  inq>iulcnoc  ! 

Evcrv  coiut,  every  luill. 

.Juries  an<l  nsscniblics,  all 

Arc  ^tunM  to  tloatli,  •Ic-afViiM  all 

AVhilst  you  bawl. 

The  bencli  ami  bar  rinjr  and  jjir, 

YlsLch  decree  smells  of  tliee, 

Land  and  sea  stink  of  the-. 
WbiNt  we 
Scorn  and  bate,  execrate,  abominate 

'I'hee,  the  brawler  and  embroiler  of  tho  nation  and  tho  state. 
Ytm,  that  on  the  rocky  scat  of  our  iisscnibly  raise  a  din, 
Dcafcnin]?  nil  our  ears  with  uproar,  ns  you  rave,  nnd  howl.  atiJ  ^nin. 
Watching  all  the  while  the  vessels  with  revenue  snilinj;  in. 
Like  the  tunny-fi^hera  perched  nloft,  to  look  about  nnd  bawl, 
When  tho  shoals  are  seen  orriving,  ready  to  secure  a  haul. 
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j£ii  MmiiWBiti»t  iiii*  arw  usunt  tamMt^  inutMnad.  uiT  hy  Mr.  Frero.     ThnSy 
Diewypolig,  in  the  Aehamians^  asks  the  Megarian  what  they  are 
doing  at  Meguray  he  anawers, — 

What  we're  doing  ? 
I  left  onr  gOTendag  people  all  oontriying 
To  ndn  as  ntteilj  withoat  loss  of  time. 

Bui  nera  ia  eqnally  at  home  in  the  poetic  parts.    How  musical  these 
SnM  in  the  JBrnb,  ivhen  Peiathetainia  hears  the  nightingale's  call : — 

Oh,  Jnpiter !  the  dear  delicioos  hird  I 
Wifli  what  a  lorely  tone  she  swells  and  falls. 
Sweetening  the  wilderness  with  delicate  air. 

And  ai  the  dose  of  the  KnighU^  when  Demns  is  revealed  sitting  in  his 
njnveneseent  state — 

On  the  citadel's  brow, 
In  the  lofty  old  town  of  immortal  renown, 
With  the  noble  Ionian  Tiolet  crown. 

A  foUer  revelation  of  this  aspeet  of  the  poet's  and  the  translaior's 
genius  may  he  cited  from  the  Achamians : — 

Wherefore  are  ye  gone  away, 
Whither  are  ye  gone  astray, 
Lovely  Peace, 
Vanishing,  eloping,  and  abandoning  unhappy  Greece  ? 
— Love  is  as  a  painter  ever,  doting  on  a  fair  design. 
Zcoxis  has  illustrated  a  vision  and  a  wish  of  mine. 

Cnpid  is  pourtray*d 

Naked,  unairay'd. 

With  an  amaranthine  braid 

Waving  in  his  hand  ; 

With  a  lover  and  a  maid 

Bonndcn  in  a  band. 

Capid  is  uniting  both. 
Nothing  loth. 
Think,  then,  if  I  saw  ye  with  a  cnpid  in  a  tether,  dear, 
Binding  and  uniting  us  eternally  together  here. 
Think  of  the  delight  of  it ;  in  harmony  to  live  at  last, 
Making  it  a  principle  to  cancel  all  offences  past. 
Really  I  propose  it,  and  I  promise  ye  to  do  my  best 
(Old  as  yon  may  fancy  me)  to  sacrifice  my  peace  and  rest ; 
Working  in  my  calling  as  a  father  of  a  family. 
Labouring  and  occupied  in  articles  of  husbandry. 
You  shall  have  an  orchard,  with  the  iig- trees  in  a  border  round, 
Planted  all  in  order,  and  a  vineyard  and  an  olive  ground. 
When  the  month  is  ended,  we'll  repose  from  toil, 
With  a  ball  and  banquet,  wine,  and  anointing  oil. 

There  is  surely  great  power  of  expression  and  versification  hi  these 
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extracts.     It  is  with  relactance  that  we  forbear  to  transfer  to  our  ptgetj 
ihv  Parabasis  of  the  Birth^ — 

Y«  children  of  mun  !  whose  life  is  a  ai>AO,  Sec. 

— which  the  late  Mr,  Thackeray  couJd  repeat  by  heart — ^but  we  have  bo 
choice* 

For  the  scanty  fraj^ents  of  the  Greek  lyrists,  and  some  gems  of  tlie 
miDor  Qret?k  poet8»  we  may  refer  to  the  IaiU  Poems  of  Mrs.  Browning ; 
Ibe  volume  of  Dean  jVIilman'a  which  has  already  been  laid  nndcr  con- 
tribution ;  and  the  appendix  to  Mr*  G,  B,  Yonge*s  Atht^taus,  With 
regard  to  Pindar,  we  htive  nothing  better  to  suggest  than  the  prose  version 
in  Bohn's  Chmcal  Libmnf^  for  t^i  translate  Pindar  is  about  as  Icarian 
ft  ta^k  as  Horace  tells  us  it  is  to  rivid  him.  On  the  wbolu»  indeed,  Ibe 
reader  must  understand  that  all  tranfllatiou  of  the  poets  is  an  approxima* 
tion  only  ;  that  he  is  listening  to  the  music  of  the  sea  in  a  shell.  In  the 
case  of  the  prose  writers,  he  is  better  off,  thongh  some  of  the  highest 
of  these  still  wait  a  truly  characteristic  tnmslator, — a  bom  translator  like 
Hookhara  Frere,  This  is  tmo  of  Herodotus,  who  holds  the  same  place 
in  prose  that  Homer  bolds  in  poetry ;  and  to  reproduce  whose  antiqne 
Bimplicity.  piety,  and  artless,  easy  yet  wise  reflectiTe  garrulity  of  narration, 
would  be  a  task  as  difficult  as  that  of  Chapman  or  Lord  Derby.  TFjere 
are  many  translations  of  Herodotus.  The  standard  one  used  to  be  Beloe*s, 
to  which  Macaulay  gives  a  pungent  side-hit  somewhere,  by  saying  of 
another  book  that  it  is  *'  as  fiat  as  champagne  in  decanters,  or  Herodotus 
in  Beloe's  translation.**  Nevertheless,  we  are  much  mistaken  if  it  was  not 
m  Beloo  that  Major  Rennell,  author  of  tbe  Gmfjinphy  of  Hrrodotm^  read 
him,  while  preparing  for  a  work  which  is  a  signal  instance  of  the  use  to 
which  transliitions  may  be  put.  The  late  Isaac  Taylor  ptiblished  an 
Herodottts  Mvith  a  curious  introduction,  comparing  the  state  of  the  modem 
with  that  of  the  ancient  world.  But  all  such  versions  must,  we  believe, 
be  considered  to  have  been  superseded  by  the  Hfrot1t*tuA  of  the  llawb*nfionfl 
publisbed  by  Mr,  Murray  in  four  volumus,  where  a  great  deal  of  most 
viduable  Oriental  information  illufitrative  of  the  text  is  accumuliited.  It 
fell  in  our  wny  a  few  years  back,  apart  from  our  present  purpose,  to 
compare  three  bookwof  the  Greek  with  Mr.  George  Riiwlinson's  translation, 
— a  fair  enough  test  of  its  nccuriicy;  wbilo  as  f<ir  the  j*tyle,  we  may  say 
that  if  it  falls  short  of  tbe  true  Hcrodoteau  local  colour»  It  is  sufficiently 
rojulable,  and  sometimes  ^^licitouf^ly  simple.  A  brief  sample  will  not  bo 
tinwelcome,  the  rather  that  it  contains  a  story  which  haa  hecomo  familiar 
to  all  the  literatures  of  Europe : — 


** .  .  .  Now  it  is  serm  fnrlndgn  across  fi-om  AbyJos  to  the  oppoidta 

roaftt*  Wbeot  thorefoire^  Uu)  Channel  bad  been  brid($ed  taecessftilly,  it 

V  \  that  a  great  storm  ariging  broh     '        '    '          '  ^                      ♦ 

I  I  all  tlmt  luid  U'Ui  done.      So  v 
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fbn  of  wnfthf  ftud  ainightway  gave  orders  that  the  Hellespont  should 
xoeflifo  three  hnndred  laehes,  and  that  a  pair  of  fetters  should  he  east  into 
it.  Mi9»  I  hava  even  heard  it  said»  that  he  hade  the  hranders  take  their 
iraos  and  thnewith  hzand  the  Hellespont.  It  is  certain  that  he  oom- 
''n^matA^  thoae  who  seooiged  the  waters  to  utter,  as  they  lashed  them, 
-fhnan  baibarian  and  wicked  words :  <  Thou  hitter  water,  thy  lord  lays 
80  thee  this  punishment  hecanse  thou  hast  wronged  him  without  a  cause, 
hmog  Boflfared  no  eidl  at  his  hand.  Verily  King  Xerxes  will  cross  thee 
idwiher  thou  wilt  or  no.  Well  dost  thou  deserve  that  no  man  should 
honoiir  thee  with  sacrifice ;  for  thou  art  of  a  hrute,  a  treacherous  and 
imsavoury  river.'  While  the  sea  was  thus  punished  hy  his  orders,  he 
likewise  commanded  that  the  overseers  of  the  work  should  lose  their 
'*_JBoc^  Seventh,  cc.  84,  85. 


The  other  most  fiEunous  historian  of  Greece,  Thucydides,  was  translated 
in  Hie  seventeenth  century  hy  the  philosopher  Hohbes.  But  it  may  he 
deeided  that  old  translations,  even  when  of  the  first  excellence,  like 
Cihapman's  Homer  and  North's  Plutar^*8  Lives,  £ul  to  retain  their  hold 
en  tiie  world  at  large  in  later  generations,  when  the  whole  way  of  thinking 
and  tone  of  writing  has  changed.  It  is  useless  to  complain  of  this,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  alter  it.  The  modem  reader,  however,  is  well  off  in  the 
ease  of  Thucydides,  for  the  translation  of  the  Reverend  Henry  Dale  holds 
a  highly  respectable  rank.  As  Qniniilian  said  long  ago,  in  that  delightful 
snmmazy  of  the  two  literatures  in  his  tenth  book,  which  has  always  seemed 
to  ns  to  be  an  epitome  of  all  the  best  previous  criticism  of  antiquity, 
Thucydides  is  **  dense  and  brief/'  while  Herodotus  is  **  sweet,  and  candid, 
and  expansive  ;  "  one  excels  in  strength,  the  other  in  delightfulness.  We 
shall  try  to  select  from  Mr.  Dale  a  passage  marked  by  the  historian's 
most  distinctive  qualities : — 

**  For  afterwards,  even  the  whole  of  Greece,  so  to  say,  was  convulsed, 
struggles  being  everywhere  made  by  the  popular  leaders  to  call  in  the 
Athenians,  by  the  oligarchical  party  the  Lacedemonians.  Now,  they  would 
have  had  no  pretext  for  calling  them  in,  nor  have  been  prepared  to  do  so, 
in  time  of  peace.  But  when  pressed  by  war,  and  when  an  alliance  also 
was  maintained  by  both  parties  for  the  injury  of  their  opponents  and  for 
their  own  gain  therefrom,  occasions  of  inviting  them  were  easily  supplied 
to  such  as  wished  to  effect  any  revolution.  And  many  dreadful  things 
befell  the  cities  through  this  sedition,  which  occur,  and  will  always  do 
so,  as  long  as  human  nature  is  the  same,  but  in  a  more  violent  or 
milder  form,  and  varying  in  their  phenomena,  as  the  several  variations 
of  circumstances  may  in  each  case  present  themselves.  For  in  peace 
and  prosperity  both  communities  and  individuals  have  better  feelings, 
through  not  falling  into  urgent  needs;  whereas  war,  by  taking  away 
the  free  supply  of  daily  wants,  is  a  violent  master,  and  assimilates  most 
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iiion*s  tempera  to  iholr  present  conditioo.  The  etaUs  then  wcr^  thtia 
torn  by  aodition,  aoti  thw  liitcr  insUmem  of  it  in  anj  parti  from  bAving 
h6ar4  what  had  been  done  beforo»  <?xliibitt»d  Ittrgcily  on  expressive  refine^ 
ment  of  irleas,  botli  in  the  eminent  ctinniiig  of  theii*  plans  iintl  the 
monstrona  t!rne1ty  of  their  venpfeance.  Tlio  ordintuj  nicaninj^t  of  won 
WHS  t'h«iig<ed  by  them  us  they  thought  propter.  For  recklosH  tbiring  wa 
rogardod  na  coarage  that  was  true  to  ltd  friend  ;  pmdent  delay  aa  spdcioaa 
CDwordico ;  moderation  as  ji  cloak  for  unmaiilinesfl ;  beiag  intelligent  in 
everything  as  boing  useful  for  nothing*  Frantic  violence  was  assigned  to  tlie 
manly  character ;  cautious  plotting  waa  considered  a  speciouJi  oxcuee  for 
declining  the  contest*  The  advocate  for  ein3el  measarca  miB  always  tni*ted  ; 
while  hia  opponent  vrm  suspected.  He  that  plotted  agatnat  another,  if 
Buccespful,  was  reckoned  clever ;  he  that  aoppL^cted  a  plot,  jrtiU  cleverer ; 
but  ho  that  forecaster!  for  eBcaping  the  necessity  of  all  Bucb  things,  was 
regarded  as  one  who  broke  up  his  party»  and  was  afraid  of  his  adversariea. 
In  a  word,  the  man  was  commend od  who  anticipated  our  going  to  do  an 
evil  deed,  or  persuaded  to  it  one  who  had  no  thought  of  it.  ,  ,  ,  The 
neutrals  amongst  tho  citiKcus  were  destroyed  by  both  parties  ;  ciLhe 
because  they  did  not  join  them  in  their  quarrel >  or  for  envy  that  they  sbooll 
BO  cfiMsape.  Thus,  everj'  kind  of  viHauy  arose  in  Greece  from  these  Bedi- 
tions*  Simplicity*  which  is  a  very  large  ingredient  in  a  nobia  nntTtrc,  wafl 
laughed  down  and  disappeared ;  and  mutual  opposition  of  feeling,  with  a 
want  of  confidence,  prevailed  to  a  grt?at  exttnt.  And  the  men  of  more 
homely  wit,  generally  Bpcaking,  had  the  advantage ;  hr  through  fearing 
their  own  deficiency  and  the  clevemesa  of  their  opponent*,  lest  th^y  mi^ht 
bo  worsted  in  word<^»  and  be  first  pi  '     '         n;4  bymeana  of  tht^  Yj 

of  their  enemy's  geuiua,  they  proit  I ly  to  deeds,'* — Bt'  /, 

cc.  B%  88. 


Probably  every  obaervatiou  in  this  masterly  sketch  haa  been  once  more 
yerifled  in  Europe  eince  the  era  of  revolutions  began  in  '8D  ;    i'    '  yl 

a  man  must  be  very  fooliKh  who  with  jnuch  trtnisures  of  ancient  <  o^ 

open  to  him  iu  hia  own  language,  neglects  to  put  his  hand  into  the  bag* 
Whatever  the  value  of  Thueydidea  compared  wiUi  The  ThfU»,  he  is  certainly 
an  exeellent  companion  to  that  journal :  and*  indeed^  the  whole  ancient 
hteraturoi^  -  a  nrw  value  r 

to  repeat  tb^  .  and  to  bo  pu/ 

ihm  under  which  that  ht^tratnre  was  produced 

TVliatwe  hav      '  '     '  .--....:..-  ^, 

pretty  well  tmn  .  *%\ 

§Sm  ft  Ibw  works  of  iiri  ;   ll^ 

ftfiioiiirf  retaining  tbi»  tip*!!: ,  :,     ,  .  .-,  .  - 

tjftltixiaki*    Among  thu  Ihrft  muat  be  iwkon<*d  (1  t  of  Plato  t)j 
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Phto  may  no  doubt  be  read  with  gabstantial  results  as 
r  tf.  flw  mlijaet-iiuitter  is  conoemed  in  Binges,  Cary,  and  others ;  but 
I  vbether  justice  is  done  to  the  exqnisite  delicacy  of  the  narrative 
I  as  the  Phado  and  Phadrus,  The  question  of  style  is  of 
I  in  the  ease  of  Aristotle^  whose  Ethics  have  been  translated 
BiDwne,  and  whose  other  works  are  easily  accessible  in  our 
The  PoHiiei  onght  to  engage  the  specieJ  attention  of  the 
nader,  who  will  be  startled  by  the  inunense  amonnt  of  political 
I  vseoided  in  them  from  the  histories  of  the  swarm  of  common- 
meallha  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  every  one  of  which  was  as 
to  Aristotle  the  politician,  as  the  fish  of  the  ^gean  and 
of  Crete  were  to  Aristotle  the  naturalist.  How  closely  many 
wt  Anslotle'a  dicta  apply  to  the  events  passing  every  day  before  our 
mjm  »  only  known  to  those  who  have  thoughtfully  gone  through 
Ua  iBfaliiable  treatise,  which  holds  the  same  place  in  the  history  of  the 
fiulosophy  of  politics  that  his  Poetics  do  in  the  history  of  criticism. 
mUi  regard  to  the  Greek  orators,  the  curiosity  of  the  student  for  whom 
fliia  essay  is  intended,  will  probably  be  chiefiy  directed  to  Demosthenes. 
He  is  fiff  len  amusing  and  brilliant  than  Cicero ;  but  his  massive  lucid 
Masoning  is  a  chain  of  silver ;  and  where  he  bursts  into  deliberate  eloquence, 
the  effect  is  overwhelming.  Demosthenes  may  be  read  in  the  versions  of 
Leland,  Lord  Brougham  (for  the  Oration  on  the  Crou'n)^  and  Mr.  Rann 
Kennedy.  Plutarch's  Demosthenes,  though  perhaps  inferior  to  his  Antony 
and  his  Pericles^  is  one  of  his  most  charming  biographies.  And  this 
leads  us  to  suggest  that  the  best  PlutarcKs  Lives  now  accessible  to 
the  general  world  is  the  Drydenian  version  edited  and  revised  by  the 
lamented  Arthur  Hugh  Clough.  It  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Lang- 
homes,  not  only  in  accuracy  but  in  stylo  ;  for  the  Langhomian  version  is 
deeply  tainted  with  the  artificial  mannerism  which  belongs  to  so  many 
books  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Greek  literature  naturally  carries  away  the  lion's  share  of  a  paper 
of  this  kind,  not  only  because  of  its  superior  importance,  but  because 
people  who  have  some  knowledge  of  Latin  are  infinitely  more  numerous 
than  those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  Greek.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
indicate  the  principal  English  translations  of  Boman  writers,  following  the 
same  order  that  we  have  taken  hitherto  in  the  other  case.  The  standard 
Virgil  is,  of  course,  Dryden's  ;  for  the  ^neid  of  good  old  Bishop  Douglas 
has  been  long  the  exclusive  property  of  the  antiquaries,  who  find  it  a 
perfect  mine  of  the  soundest  broad  Scotch  of  the  antique  world.  All  that 
Diyden  did  he  executed  with  an.  easy  rapid  vigour,  which  is  one  of  his 
ehwf  distbctions  ;  and  we  may  still  take  Gray's  advice,  ''  to  read  Dryden, 
and  be  blind  to  all  his  faults."  Of  his  many  successors  in  the  task,  the 
moat  interesting  at  this  juncture  is  Professor  Conington,  whose  ^neid,  in 
a  diflerent,  and  at  first  sight,  far  less  suitable  metre,  has  been  praised  by 
iBTj  eompetent  judges ;  and  proves,  even  on  a  cursory  examination,  to 
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contain  passages  of  great  epirit  and  Hyelinoss,  But  great  as  Las  been  the 
attention  bestowed  by  oar  translators  on  Virgil,  it  is  exceeded  by  that 
which  they  have  devoted  to  Horace.  Horace  has  no  such  rivals  to  contend 
With  as  Homer  and  Theocritus  ;  while  in  his  Batu'es  and  Epistles  he  is  oU 
but  the  sole  master  of  a  Bpecies  of  compoeition  peculiar  to  Italy.  It  was 
Dr*  Johnson's  opinion  that  *^  the  IjTical  part  of  Horace  can  never  bo 
properly  translated ;  *'  and  this  is  certainly  much  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  no  one  English  version  of  the  Odes  entirely  pleasing  and 
faithful.  Scattered  over  our  hterature  there  are  some  delightful  successes ; 
the  Ptprhit  of  Milton,  the  Qiiem  tu  Melpomene  of  Bifihop  AUerburj,  the 
Umtits  ille  oi  Ben  Jonson,  and  so  forth.  But  though  a  score  of  handa^ 
have  laboured  at  the  Venusian  in  all  forms,  from  the  useful  Smart  in 
(that  blessing  to  the  modem  **  htoraiT  man  *')  upward,  no  Horace  stand 
out  supreme  even  as  Pope's  Tlomei\  whatever  its  faults,  must  be  allowed 
to  do.  Milton's  Pyrrha  is  the  flower  of  his  odes  iu  English,  Francis  is 
justly  becomiug  obsolete,  by  reason  of  his  loosenesSi  w^ordiness,  andr 
general  want  of  fidelity  to  the  tiuth  of  classic  art,  with  its  quiet  finish  and 
serene  severity  of  beauty.  Among  the  Horatians  of  this  age,  Father  Prou 
excels  in  the  familiar,  and  Professor  Conington  in  the  more  rigid  manner.^ 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  Imiiatiom  of  Horace  by  Pope  and  Swift  give  a  far 
livelier  conception  of  his  comic  than  any  otlier  pieces  do  of  his  lyrical  vein* 
His  great  rivai  in  satire,  Juvenal,  has  been  more  lucky.  His  moral  spirit 
hiis  been  excellently  seized  by  Johnson  in  the  Loudon  and  Vantt^j  <[( 
lluman  WUhes;  and  the  direct  translations  of  him  by  Drjden  and 
(rifibrd  are  among  the  most  guccessfiil  translationfl  in  the  hmguage* 
lliere  was  a  gloriona  stream  of  humour  running  through  Di^Hlen'ii  i 
fine  genius  ;  and  when  employed  on  Juvenal — ^five  of  whose  best  iuitire 
he  executed — he  gave  fidl  vent  to  it.  The  broad  come<ly  of  hia  alt 
of  the  garret  of  pof)r  Co<1nis.  a  hero  of  the  Gnib  fitrtvt  of  Rome*  baa  ( 
amused  us : — 

C<Klrus  hnd  but  one  bed,  so  short  to  boot 

Thiit  bis  short  wife*8  short  kjorn  bang  dnnttling  ont » 

lib  cu|»tKMirtl'«  hcftd  hiJt  t*jii'thcm  jiitchcs*  grACo<l» 

B<;nenth  Ihem  wns  hi»  tru«tv  tjinltaril  plnced  ; 

And  to  fliij»port  their  nohic  pklf!  there  luy 

A  hendinR  chtron  rn?t  fn  hnnewt  clny* 

\\\^  few  Greek  bLX>ks  Ji  rotten  chc^t  contiilneHt 

Whow  cnvcrs  Tuurh  of  mouldinfiifl  compliiiueil  j 

Where  Wiicc  nnd  rati  devoured  poetic  Intiiid, 

And  oa  hen^ic  vcrwj  liixuHnnily  vatrt  fed*      , 

tVe  daro  not  quote  Drydan^a  mcomp&rabl^  rendr^nng  of  the  fttBHO 

passage  on  Mefisalina  in  the  sixth  niitirK  ;  but  ^v  tly  recommend  it  to 

ail  who  relish  tho  old  English  comic  vvin.     <    ,    .  ,  .  whole  JavemiJ^  too» 
if  woll  worth  reading  ; — good,  sturdy,  faithful  stuff,  giving  a  jurt  notion  of 

tlj'  ^       'h   not  ill  "  !  1 1,0   r^ij 

Jvi  of  the  Cii  .  in  wl 
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ih^  — BJant  fdt  mto  tiie  hands  of  precisely  the  kind  of  modems  who 
irith  Urn  at  all  points,  and  resemhled  him  in  essential 
I  of  feding  and  taste.  There  are  other  instances  in  the  history 
off  Boman  tnnalatimn.  The  Terence  of  the  elder  Cohnan  is  one  of  them ; 
■ad  iha  FUny^t  Loten  of  Melmoth.  Bat  it  sometimes  happens  that,  hy 
I  perrandty,  a  man  just  gets  hold  of  the  very  author  with  whom  he 
;  in  common.  Elphinstone,  who  produced  a  Martial  in  the  last 
ff  was  one  of  these  men ;  and  his  book  eigoys  the  ignoble  distinction 
[  tlie  Teiy  worst  yersion  of  a  classical  author  in  the  literature  of 
Let  us  hope  that  we  are  nowbeginniog  to  learn  that  to  translate 
a  Immoniisty  requires  humour ;  and  to  translate  a  poet,  poetiy ;  and  that 
flie  mere  power  of  giving  the  literal  meaning,  by  itself,  can  create  nothing 
Imk  thai  lowest  of  all  kind  of  translation  which  is  called  a  "  crib.*'  The 
teat  tuiiied  Martial's  epigrams  we  ever  saw  appeared  in  Blacktcood's 
Mm^tume  some  years  back.  As  a  satirical  epigrammatist,  he  has  no  equal 
iorpomt:  and  there  are  casual  intimations  in  him  of  &r  higher  powers 
than  he  ever  did  justice  to.  His  chief  rival  in  the  Latin  epigram  was  that 
noai  ddieious  (k  all  Latin  poets,  Catullus — ^who  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
peenfiazly  nntranslateable ;  his  spirit  being  so  rare,  and  his  form  so  perfect. 
Translation  has  sometimes  been  compared  to  decanting  wine  ;  but  what  if 
you  have  to  transfer  the  glass  as  well  as  the  liquor  ?  The  greatest  of  the 
poets  of  Rome  according  to  modem  ideas, — Lucretius, — was  long  read  in 
the  pages  of  the  eccentric  and  forgotten  Creech  ;  but  may  be  most  profit- 
ably studied  now  in  the  verse  of  Dr.  Mason  Goode,  or  the  prose  of  his 
celebrated  editor,  Mr.  Munro. 

The  two  great  Boman  historians  are,  on  the  whole,  at  a  disadvantage 
in  our  literature,  as  compared  with  the  two  great  Greek  historians.  We 
are  unable  to  name  a  Livy  from  which  anything  higher  than  an  honest 
reproduction  of  the  meaning  can  bo  expected  ;  but  Livy*s  style  is  remark- 
able for  combining  remarkable  natural  beauty,  especially  in  narrative, 
with  a  dignity  which  has  all  the  effect  of  stateliness  and  elaboration.  As 
for  Tacitus,  it  is  not  fair  to  ask  for  a  thorough-going  translation  of  hhn. 
He  stands  apart  from  the  established  models  of  classical  diction,  pretty  much 
as  Mr.  Carlyle  does  in  our  own  times.  Ho  may  bo  familiarly  described 
as  a  cross  between  a  great  tragic  poet  and  Rochefoucauld  :  his  touches  of 
description  light  upon  a  scene  like  shafts  of  sunlight  breaking  through 
clouds  in  a  storm ;  he  delivers  oracles  in  epigrams,  and  his  satire  is  prussic 
acid; — his  whole  books  giving  you  an  impression  which  lusts  for  life,  of 
a  great  soul  steeped  in  speculation,  sorrow,  and  scorn, — and  sustained  on 
the  human  side  of  it  by  an  indomitable  spirit  of  aristocracy  which  is 
Roman  to  the  spinal  marrow.  Such  a  man,  delivering  himself  in  brief, 
terse,  elliptical  sentences,  reading  like  a  kind  of  spiritual  short-hand, 
tasks  the  strength  of  a  translator  to  the  uttermost.  The  *'  standard  ** 
translation  of  Tacitus,  that  by  Murphy,  is  painfully  long-winded  ;  and  as 
fiur  as  the  History  is  concerned,  must  be  looked  on  as  thmst  out  of  the 
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iield  by   tho   Hhlonj    of    Mr*    Clim'ch   and    Mr.   Broilnbb^   ijssu^d    hy~ 
MacmillaD  and  Co*,  in  1804.      From  Una  \ury  clover  volume^  we  m\t<^i 
a  couple  of  pa^bfigeg.     Oiii<  first  is  tbo  account  of  tUo  death  of  Yitaliiait 
ifbiO  tbo  Flavian  troops  obtained  poBscssion  of  Rome  in  A.  p.  70  : — 

"  WLoG  Romo  had  fallen,  Vitcllius  caused  himself  to  be  c  a 

litter  through  the  back  of  the  palace  Lo  the  AvctntmLs  to  his  wif^  _  r.* 

Intending,  if  by  any  conceiUment  ho  could  cscaise  for  Uiat  duji  to  make  hii; 
way  to  hm  brother's  cohorts  atTarracina.     Then^with  chai  i  weak- 

ness, and  following  the  iustincte  of  faoi-f  which,  dreading  otc  i  lirinkB 

most  from  i/vhat  is  immediately  before  it,  ho  retrac4)d  his  steps  to  Ihe 
desolate  and  forsaken  palace,  whence  even  the  meanest  slaves  had  fledi  or 
where  they  avoided  his  presence.  The  solitude  and  silence  uf  th^  plocMS 
scared  him ;  hu  tried  the  closed  doors,  be  Bhuddercd  in  the  empty 
chamber  bit  tiU,  wearied  out  with  hia  miserable  wanderings^  he  concealed 
hiuibclf  in  an  imAeomly  hiding-place,  from  which  he  was  dragged  out  by 
the  tribune  Julius  Placidus,  His  hands  were  bound  behind  his  back,  and 
lie  was  led  along  with  tattered  i^bea,  a  revolting  spectacle,  ami^kt  kbo 
Invectives  of  many,  the  tears  of  none.  The  degradation  of  his  end  had 
oitinguished  all  pity.  One  of  the  German  soldiers  met  the  party,  and 
almod  a  deadly  blow  at  Vitellios,  perhaps  in  anger,  perhaps  wi^lung  to 
release  him  the  sooner  from  insult.  Possibly  the  blow  was  Bi«ttiil 
for  the  tribune.  Ho  btruck  oE  that  officer's  ear,  and  was  immedJatoly 
despatched. 

•' Vitellius,  compelled  by  threatening  swords,  first  to  raise  his  fiuie  add 
ofier  it  to  insulting  blows,  then  to  behold  his  own  statues  falling  round  him, 
and  more  than  once  to  look  at  the  liostra  and  the  spot  where  Oalba  was 
Blaln,  Wf^  then  driven  along  till  they  reached  the  Gtmouiie,  the  place  whM^ 
the  corpse  of  Fhivius  Babinus  had  lain.  One  speech  was  heard  from  him 
indicating  a  soul  not  utterly  degraded,  when  to  the  insultii  of  a  tribano  lt# 
answered,  *  Yet  I  was  your  Emperor/  Then  he  felt  under  a  ehowcr  til 
blows,  and  the  mob  reviled  him  whtu  ho  was  dead  with  the  some  hnaiilonn 
ness  with  which  they  had  flattered  lum  wbru  lie  wan  alive." 


Ill      illllM! 


The   above  has  been  chc»> 
description.      ^\liat  follows   will   do  the 
analysing  character, — one  of  the  greatest  of  lu^  gn:at  gifla : 


\r>T\'\n%   power 
I'.i'  Jiis  faculty  of 


**  The  body  of  Galbu  lay  for  a  long  time  ncgleoied,  and  rabjoctotl« 
thi'ough  the  licence  which  the  darknenii  permitted,  to  a  thauauid  ind 
nities,  till  Argiufi  hiB  fcttewiud,  who  had  been  one  of  hifi  slaveHi  gl^ve 
humble  burial  in  bis  master's  priviite  g^rdenit.      HiJi  hi^ad,  which  llii 
flutlers  and  camp^foUaweni  had  ilxed  on  a  pole  and  mangled,  was  '"-^ii"! 
only  the  next  day  in  front  of  the  iomh  of  Palrobiu^,  a  fmdman  of  > 
whom  Galba  had  cxccntod.    It  was  put  with  tlio  bixly,  vrhich  had  by  tiul 
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tic  been  redod^lOvfAhieB.     Siu'li  was  tljo  end  of  Sdrvios  Galba,  \%ki»  m 

mYimiy-ihxm  ymPBy  had  lived  pru<sperQUsly  Ibrougli  the  reigns  o(  Uto 

Liptirors,  and  had  been  more  forluziate  imdcsr  the  rule  of  othtre  ihau  lio 

his  OTMi.     Hia  family  coiild  boast  an  ancient  noliility,  his  wealth 

Xeat.     Hia  cLuructer  was  of  im  a\enLgc  kuid^  nither  fret;  horn  Tices 

jiati  dintiugnished  by  virtuee*     Ho  was  not  regardlesB  of  fame,  nor  yei 

ftiidy  fond  of  it.     Other  me&*ii  money  he  did  not  covet,  with  his  own  he 

|raei  paminonioas,  with  that  of  the  state  avaricious*     To  his  frt'edmen  and 

'lenda  ho  showed  a  forbearance  whieh^  when  he  had  fallen  into  worthy 

iid«,  could  not  bo  bluini?d  ;  when,  howevtsr,  these  i>oraon6  were  worthJees, 

I  was  even  culpably  hlind<     The  nobUity  of  his  birth  and  tho  perils  of 

\kQ  times  made  what  was  rtsally  indoleneo  pass  for  wisdom.     MTiile  in  the 

our  of  life,  he  enjoyed  a  high  mihtary  reputation  in  Germany ;  as  pro* 

Dusul  he  ruled  Africa  with  moderation*  and  when  advanced  in  years 

iiowed  the  same  integrity  in  Eastern  Spain.     Ho  seemed  greater  than 

subject  while  he  was  yet  in  a  subject's  rank,  and  by  common  consent 

Irauld  have  boon   prononnced   equal  to   Empire*   had  he  never   been 

imperor*'* 


Ve  shall  speak  of  only  one  more  Romikn  writer, — the  most  various, 
ile,  and  accomplished  of  them  ail ;  the  flower  of  their  culture  ;  the 
of  tbeir  eloquence ;  the  greats  the  genial,  the  humane  Cicero.     Of 
it  may  be  said,  as  Byron  said  of  Pope,  and  with  even  more  justice, 
ho  is  a  **  hterature  in  himself."     Hardly  jiny  writer  of  antiquity 
structs  us  60  much  about  so  many  diiferent  sides  of  its  life  ;  or  has 
fctttiiiicd  excellence  in  so  many  branches  of  knowledge.     His  oratoiy  haa 
fcvery  merit :  high  eloquence  ;  ingenious  and  plausible  reasoning  ;  genuino 
jtumour ;  picturesque  description.      His  fomiliar  letters  ore  among  the 
aost  agreeable  ever  written.     His  moral  dialogues,  like  the  Frwidskip  and 
')ld  Atf^^  anticipate  the  kindly  wisdom  and  polite  pleasant  shrewdness  of 
Dur  Addisons  and  Goldsmiths.     His  philosophical  dialogues  at  least  add 
charm  to  the  Greek  doctrines  by  strengtheuing  and  cnllvcmng  them 
ith  a   swarm   of  apposite  anecdotes   and    illuBtratlve   sketches.      His 
onM    nwis    are   as  good  as   those    of   Talle^Tand    or    Bheridim  ;    and 
be  would  have  laughed  his  great  living  enemy  Mommsen  out  of  any 
public  assembly  in  Europe.      Of  such  a  man,  eveiy  sensible   English- 
ought    to    know    Bomeihing ;    and    if    no    translation    does    him 
astice,  any  translation,  whether  the  older  one  of  Duucan,  or  the  more 
cent  one  of  Yonge,  eupplios  ample  opportimity  of  learning  from  the  va^t 
oass  of  knowlcidge  accumulated  in  his  books.    If  a  fielection  had  to  be  made, 
R'e  should  recommend,  iirst,  among  the   speeches,  those  in   difLUce  of 
thias,  ^lilo,  and  Murona,  as  well  as  all  the  Catilinarians,  and  the  second 
Philippic  ;  secondly,  as  many  of  tbe  letters  .as  possible,  the  preference 
being  given  to  those  to  Attious ;  thirdly,  among  the  dialogues,  tho  Frmid- 
tip,  the  Old  A^tfj  and  the  Tmculan  QttesUons*    Some  of  his  olegance  and 
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statelincsa  of  style  mast  appear  in  ouj  translation  ;  his  sense  in  any  case 
is  sure  to  assert  itself ;  and  above  all,  he  is  thorouglily  human  and  sympa- 
thetic. Few  kinder  men  have  ever  lived ;  and  it  is  this  element  of  uncon- 
querable geniality,  this  thread  of  a  tenderness  almost  Christian,  which  has 
made  his  name  dear  to  so  many  men  who  well  know  all  that  can  be  urged 
against  his  weaknesses,  and  the  errors  of  his  public  conduct.  In  any  caso, 
however,  the  mere  study  of  such  controversies  is  elevating ;  and  teochos 
the  modem  reader  to  enlarge  his  views  by  comparing  the  public  men  of  his 
own  age  with  those  mighty  ones  of  old  whose  ashes  have  long  been  resolved 
into  the  dust  of  their  native  land.  Contact  with  a  distant  past  gives  poctn' 
to  a  man's  daily  experience,  and  colours  the  ever\-day  existence  around 
him  with  a  cei*tain  grave  sentiment  which  roiuies  and  hallows  it. 

At  this  point,  we  may  bruig  our  imperfect  sketch  of  a  great  subject  to 
a  close.  The  intelUgent  reader  sees  what  we  want :  we  desire  to  con- 
centrate into  a  focus  the  scattered  interest  of  a  valuable  class  of  books, 
the  existence  of  which  is  half  useless,  just  because  they  are  seldom  thought 
of  in  connection  vriih  each  other,  and  remain  unknown  by  reason  of  their 
isolation.  Lot  a  library  of  them  be  formed  an  where,  gi\ing  the  proferenco 
to  the  best,  and  their  importance  would  be  instantly  seen.  If  every  public 
librarj',  such  as  those  of  the  Mechanics*  Institutes  and  Literary  Institutions 
of  the  countr}',  contained  every  book  that  we  have  mentioned  in  this 
paper,  and  they  were  only  in  moderate  demand  there,  we  should  look 
forward  without  despondency  to  the  growth  of  the  thought  and  taste  of  tlio 
rising  generation. 


he  bankrupts  till  c.x  . 
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CnATTER  X. 
TUE   DROPPIXGS  of  a   GttEAT  DIPLOMATIST. 

HEN  a  maii*s  manner  lind  address 
are  very  successful  with  tho  world 
— when  be  posseases  that  power  of 
captivation  which  extends  to  people 
of  totaUj  different  tastes  and  liabite. 
and  is  equally  at  home,  eqiiallj  at 
his  ease,  mth  young  and  old,  with 
men  of  grave  pursuits  and  men  of 
pleasure  —  it  is  somewhat  hard  to 
believe  that  there  must  not  be  some 
strong  sterhng  quahty  in  his  nature ; 
for  we  know  that  the  base  metals 
never  bear  gilding,  and  that  it  is 
only  a  waste  of  gold  to  cover  them 
with  it. 

It  would  be,  thexefore,  very  plea- 
sant to  think  that  if  people  should 
not  be  altogether  as  admirable  aa 
they  were  agreeable,    yet  that  the 
I  which  maJe  thecompauionHhip  bo  delightful  should  be  indications 
'  deeper  and  more  §oUd  gifls  beneath.     Yet  I  am  afraid  the  theory  will 
i>U.     1  iQgpcct  fl        '         aje  a  considerable  number  of  people  in 
I  who  go  tlmi;  uding  on  credit,  and  who  renew  their  bills 

oity  «o  graoetiiUy  and  so  ehsverly,  they  are  never  found  out  ta 
t  till  thrr  dio.  ,^ 
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A  voiy  iwcompHslied  specimen  of  thib  older  mis  Lord  Ctildnfl;'.  Ho" 
was  a  man  of  Tory  orditiaty  abilities,  comnionplace  in  every  wayi  and  who 
had  yet  cnntrived  to  impress  the  world  with  the  notion  of  his  capacity. 
He  did  a  little  of  almost  evenf^thing.  Hd  sang  a  little,  played  a  littlo  on 
two  or  three  instniments,  talked  a  little  of  Eeveral  languages,  and  had 
gmatterings  of  all  games  and  field-gporta,  bo  that  to  cTery  Becming,  nothiu 
came  amiss  to  him.  Nature  had  been  gracions  to  him  personiUly.  and  he 
had  a  voice  very  soft  and  low  and  insinnating. 

He  was  not  an  impostor,  for  the  f^imple  reason  that  he  believed  in 
himself.  Ho  actually  had  negotiated  hig  false  coinage  bo  long  that  he  got 
to  regard  it  aa  buUion^  and  imagined  himself  to  he  one  of  the  first  men  of 
his  age. 

The  bod  bank-note,  which  has  been  circulating  fi'eely  from  hand  to 
hand,  no  sooner  comes  nndcr  the  scrutiny  of  a  sharp-eyed  functionary  ofj 
the  bank  than  it  is  denounced  tind  branded ;  and  so  Culduff  would  speedilj 
have  been  treated  by  any  one  of  those  keen  men  who,  as  Minifiters,  gro 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  as  thorough  as  of  the  actual  eventi 
of  the  time. 

The  world  at  large,  however,  bad  not  this  estimate  of  him.    They  3 
of  him  as  a  Fpecial  envoy  here,  an  extriioi-dinary  mimflter  there,  nc 
negotiating  a  secret  treaty,  now  investing  a  Pasha  of  Egypt  with  the  Bath  j 
and  they  deemed  him  not  only  a  trusty  servant  of  the  Crown,  but  a  skitle 
negotiator,  a  deep  and  accomplished  diplomatist* 

He  was  a  little  short- sighted,  and  it  enabled  him  to  pa.-^  ' '  *  tiable 
people  without  causing  offence*     He  was  slightly  deaf,  imd  i  m  an 

air  of  deference  in  conversation  which  many  were  charmed  with ; 
whenever  ho  failed  to  catch  what  was  said,  his  smile  was  perfectly  capti-" 
vatbg.  It  wag  asseut,  but  dashed  with  a  sort  of  sly  flattery,  as  though  it 
was  to  the  speaker *s  ingenuity  he  yielded,  as  much  as  to  the  force  of 
conviction. 

He  was  a  great  favourite  with  women*     Old  ladies  rec' 

lei  of  good  tofi  ;  yottngor  ones  discovcripd  oth<a'  qnaliiir  -  .^.  ^^^^u  .Lui 
amuBc^d  them  as  much.  His  life  had  been  anvthio^  but  blameless,  hut  ho 
had  contrived  to  make  tli'  '  tha 

oimmgi  and  that  ivery  i  uiitisv 

pocttng  nataro  and  oasy  disposition  of  whieli  even  all  his  experienco  of  llfo 
eoM  not  rob  him, 

Cutl;ill  read  h\m  tlioronghly ;  bul  fiionj?h  Lord  Cnldtiff  saw  thii^  it 
did  not  prevent  1  '  all  his  ^  jg  on  Usi 

man  of  cnlvcrbti  .■    .         uigH.     In  i  thongh ! 

emUd  not  bring  down  the  bird,  it  wai  better  not  to  apoil  hit  gnti  bj 
c&angit    *  '        ^      '     "     '        T  his  nmial  Httle  pleaflnntiki,  wc 

II«  bad  nc»w  b<'<!n  thr 

iron  lh«  iiiSht^i,  though  .,,.,,.. ,  .     i    --d 

hiiiipelf  80  firankljAnd  nnrcicrredly  in  Coloiud  Bmmtdgh*A  hands  about  the 
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COil-muiOr  e&ndidly  confessiD^  tlie  whok  thing  was  Dew  to  liiin^  he  was  a 
cbDd  in  money  muUt  i  was  poMitivelj  ileh  bim. 

WiiU  Angustos  h<  ;  -  confideutiallj', — n       ^         oug  of 

fioliey  nor  aUtetfraft*  not  matterfl  of  legiBlatiou  or  government,  but  the 
moira  snbtlo  and  ingcmons  points  as  to  what  party  a  young  man  onUu'ing 
f9i!  oti^ht  lo  join,  wbiit  noi  h^  Bhonld  attach  himself  to^  and  ^bat  line  he 
d3'  to  insure  futuw  distinction  and  ofllce*     He  was  well  up  in  the 

gD:,^,^.  .  ue  House,  and  knew  who  was  disgusted  with  such  an  one,  and 
why  so  and  bo  **  wouldn't  stand  it  **  any  longer. 

To  Temple  Bramleigh  he  was  charming.  Of  the  "  lino,"  as  they  lore  to 
(mH  it,  he  knew  positively  everything.  Nor  was  it  merely  how  this  or  that 
legation  was  conducted,  how  this  man  got  on  with  his  chief,  or  why  that 
other  had  asked  to  be  transferred  ]  bat  he  knew  all  the  mysterious  goings- 
on  of  that  wonderful  old  repository  they  caU  *•  the  Offioe."  "  That's  what 
you  must  look  to,  Bramleigb/'  be  would  say,  clapping  him  on  the  shoulder. 
••The  men  who  make  plempos  and  euYoys  are  not  in  the  Cabineti 
nor  do  they  dine  at  Osborne  ;  they  are  fellows  in  seedy  black,  with  brown 
nzEihreUAS,  who  cross  the  Green  Park  every  morning  about  eleven  o'clock, 
and  come  back  over  the  self-sams  track  by  six  of  an  evening.  Staid  old 
dogi,  with  crape  on  their  hat^,  and  hard  lines  round  their  monthsy  fond  of 
Craah  cayiare  from  Russia,  and  much  given  to  cursing  the  measengters/^ 

He  was,  in  a  wordi  the  incarnation  of  a  veiy  well-bred  selfishness,  that 
how  much  it  redounds  to  a  man^s  personal  comfort  that  he  is 
fi  t&d  that  even  a  weak  swimmer  who  goes  with  the  tide^  makes  a 
figare  than  the  strongest  and  bravest  who  attempts  to  st^m  the 
enanraiik  He  was,  in  his  wny,  a  keen  observer,  and  a  certain  haughty 
UtbBf  a  kind  of  s«df-asBertion  in  Marion's  manner,  so  distinguished  her  &om 
bar  sister,  that  he  set  Cutbill  to  ascertain  if  it  had  any  other  foundation 
ynn  men  temperament ;  and  tbo  wily  agent  was  not  long  in  learning  that 
a  k^gacy  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  her  own  absolute  right  &om  her 
nottlfir's  side  accounted  for  these  pretemnon^. 

'*  I  tell  yotty  Cutty,  it's  only  tin  old  diplomatist »  like  myself,  would 
hA'  ^  d  the  ehare  thai  bank  dobentmres  bad  in  that  girre  demeanour. 
C>  .it  was  a  clever  hit." 

*•  it  was  certainly  neat,  my  lord," 

**  It  was  more,  Cutty  ;  it  was  deep — downright  deep.  I  saw  where 
the  idiosyncrasy  stopped,  and  whore  the  dividends  came  in." 

Cii'i  !^  lordship  turned  to  the  glass 

m&r  ti  "'Qgly  at  himself.     "Was   it 

twenty  thousand  you  eaid  ?  "  a^ked  he^  indolently. 

*•  Yes,  my  lord,  twenty.  Her  father  wiU  probably  give  her  as  much 
Harding  tnld  ma  yesterday  that  all  the  younger  children  are  ta 
share  and  share  aUke — no  distinction  made  between  sons  and 

**  So  that  she*ll  have  what  a  Frenchman  would  call  **  un  million 

1-^ 
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**  Just  about  wLttt  we  want,  my  lord,  to  start  our  entcrpnae. 

**  Ah,  yes.  X  suppose  that  would  do ;  but  we  shftll  do  iLis  hj  a 
company,  Cutty.  Hnvc  you  said  aDythiug  to  Bramleigh  yet  on  the 
Sttbjeot?" 

"  Nothing  further  than  what  I   told  you  yesterday.     I   gave   hiiu.i 
tbo  papers  with  the  suneys  and  the  specifications,  and  he  said  he'd 
over  them  this  morning,  and  that  I  might  drop  in  upon  him  to-nigh 
in  the  Ubrary  after  ten.     It  ia  the  time  he  likes  best  for  a  litUe  <juiQ 
chat.'* 

••  He  B^ms  a  very  cautious ,  Fd  almost  say,  a  timid  man/' 

**The  City  men  are  all  like  thut,  my  lord.  They're  always  cold 
enough  in  entering  on  a  project,  though  they'll  go  rashly  on  after  they've 
put  their  moiiey  in  it.'* 

•*  What's  the  eldest  son  ? '" 

**  A  fool— just  a  fool.     Ho  urg^d  his  father  to  contest  a  county,  to  ' 
lay  a  claim  for  a  peerage.     They  lost  the  election  and  lost  their  money  ; 
but  Augustus  Bramleigh  persists  in  thinking  that  the  partr  are  still  their 
debtors." 

**  Very  hard  to  make  Ministers  believe  that/'  said  CuldnlT,  with  n 
grin.  **  A  vote  in  the  House  is  like  a  bird  in  the  hand*  The  second  fellow, 
Tt»mple,  is  a  poor  creature." 

**  Ain't  he  ?     Not  that  he  thinks  so/' 

**No;  they  never  do,"    said  Culduff.  caressing   las  whiskers,    and 

lipoking  pleasantly  at  himself  in  the  glass.     *^  They  see  one  or  two  men  of 

mark  in  their  career,  and  they  fancy — heaven  knows  why — ^that  they  must 

l>c  like  them  ;  that  identity  of  pursuit  implies  equaUty  of  intellect ;  and  so 

these  creatures  spread  out  their  Utile  sails^  and  imagine  they  are  going  to 

ke  a  grand  voyage.'' 

**  But  Miss  Bnunleigh  told  me  yesterday  you  had  a  high  opinion  of  her 
toother  Temple/' 

**  I  believe  I  sitid  so,"  said  he,  with  a  soft  smile.  **  One  says  these  i 
of  tilings  every  day,  irresponsibly^  Cutty,  irrtjsponsibly,  just  as  one  gives 
his  autograph,  but  would  think  twice  lieforc  signing  his  name  on  a  stamped 
paper/' 

Mr.  CutbiU  laughed  at  tius  sally,  and  seemed  by  tlic  motion  of  bis  lips 
tm  Uiongh  ho  wore  repeating  it  to  himself  for  future  rettiil ;  but  in  wha 
spirit,  it  would  not  be  safe  perhaps  to  inquire. 

Though  Tjord  Culdufl'  did  not  present  him ^ti If  at  tho  fi»'    "  lv^(j 

table,  and  but  rarely  appeart*d  at  hmeh«oK,  priHi^xting  ihm  ■nih 

were  aJwaytt  given  up  to  business  and  [ctte rewriting,  he  usually  camti  dow 
in  the  afternoon  in  some  toilet  admirably  suiti^d  to  the  oecaition,  whati.n 
it  mifrht  be.  of  riding,  driving,  or  walking.     In  fact,  a  mere  glanoe  ml 

lor-'    i  "'  ■  i    ■ 

ike  day. 

**Doyou  riftiaciuUT,  Cuutj    ^ma  uc  Buudt^jny,  ••  wbat  was  my  oogu^-'* 
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~^eiit  for  tliis  morning  ?     I  promiHod  sotnebody  to  go  Bomewhere  and  do 
fOOielMtig ;  and  Til  be  abot  iX  I  can  recollect." 

**I  ain  tutnlly  unable  to  assist  jour  lordship, "  said  the  otber  with  a 
ftmlle*  *' Tbo  joaog  men,  I  knowi  urc  out  sbootmg^  and  Miss  Eleanor 
Bromleigb  j*  profiting  by  tbo  mow  to  have  a  day's  sledging.  8ho  proposed 
to  me  to  jmn  btr,  but  I  didn't  see  it.'* 

**  Ali  I  1  havo  it  now,  Cutty.  I  was  to  walk  over  to  Porttibaudon.  U* 
ret  am  Ibe  carutis^s  calL     Hisb  Bramleigb  was  to  come  with  me/ 

**It  wafi  scarcely  gallant,  my  lord,  to  forget  so  *cb arming  n  pi'jjttij 
naid  the  other  slyly, 

**  GaUoutry  wont  out,  Cutty,  \^'itb  slashed  doublets.  The  height  and 
the  boast  of  our  modem  ciTiiixation  is  to  make  women  om:  perfect  crxui^ls, 
and  to  play  the  game  of  life  with  them  on  an  abBolutely  actual  footing." 

^Ib  that  quite  fair?" 

*'I  protest  I  think  it  is,  except  in  a  few  rare  instances,  where  the  men 
Quite  to  the  hardier  qualities  of  the  masculine  intelligence,  the  nicer,  fmer, 
moKt  susceptible  instincts  of  the  other  sex — the  organization  that  more 
than  any  other  touches  on  excellence ; — except,  I  saVi  in  these  cases >  the 
woDifla  have  the  best  of  it.  Now  what  chance,  I  ask  yo^i  would  tfou  have, 
pitted  against  such  a  gii*l  as  the  elder  Bramleigb  ?" 

•*rm  afraid  a  very  poor  one,**  said  Cutbill,  with  a  look  of  deep 
hmnitity* 

•*  Just  80,  Cutty,  a  very  poor  one.     I  gire  you  my  word  of  honour  I 
1  more  diplomacy  beside  the  drawing-room  fire  than  I  ever 
!!j  M  the  pages  of  the  blue-books.     You  see  it*8  a  quit-e  different 

IMiiQOl  of  fence  they  practise  ;  the  thrusts  are  dillerent  and  the  guards  are 
fiflannt.  A  day  for  furs  essentially,  a  day  for  furs,**  broke  bo  in,  as  he 
ixew  on  a  coat  lined  with  sable,  and  profusely  braided  and  ornamented. 
**  What  was  I  saying  ?  where  were  we  ?" 

•*  You  were  teUdng  of  women,  my  lord." 

"  The  faintest  tint  of  scarlet  in  the  under  vest — it  vas  a  device  of  the 
I'a  in  his  really  great  day^ — ^is  always  effective  in  cold,  bright,  frosty 
The  tint  is  carried  on  to  the  cheek,  and  adds  brilliancy  to  the 
tyo.  In  duller  weather  a  coral  pin  in  the  cravat  will  suffice ;  but,  as 
l^avtd  WiUuo  ased  to  say,  *  Nature  must  have  her  bit  of  red.' " 

"  I  wish  you  would  finish  what  you  were  saying  about  women,  my 
lord.     Y^our  remarks  were  full  of  orighudity.** 

•*  Finish  I  iUu«li,  Cutty  !  It  wouJd  take  as  many  volumes  as  the 
'  Ahridgmcnt  of  the  Statutes '  to  contain  oae-hulf  of  what  I  could  say  about 
dasm ;  aud«  ailcr  aU,  it  would  bo  Sanscrit  to  you.'*  His  lordship  now 
pkood  his  hat  on  his  head,  slightly  on  one  side.  It  was  the  **  tigerism  '* 
c'f  I.  and  wliich  ho  could  no  more  abandon  than  be  could  give 

.  iip-'irrr  of  his  vrr<ll:,  nr  tiw  hhnA  biniltj  which  hu  kopt  reiidy 
^  nscognitioQ. 
'1  have  not,  i  r^jnn*.-  u*  ^;iv,  iim^ra  ni  iiiut  timo  of  life  wbeu  I  can 
idkti  U»  ]>niise  byg<jues  ;  but  I  own,   Cutty,  tbey  did  cvciything  much 
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better  fivo-iuid-tweQtj  years  ago  thnu  now.   Tliey  dined  better,  Uiey  dressed  I 
better,  they  drove  betk^r,  thej  tumod  out  bett^^r  in  tlie  field  and  in  tbe 
park,  and  thoy  talked  better/' 

<*  How  do  you  account  for  this,  my  lard  ?*' 

**  Simply  in  thi^  way,  Catty.  Wa  hjiTe  lowered  onr  standArd  in  taafte 
just  as  we  have  lowered  our  standard  for  the  army.  We  take  fellows  five 
feet  seven  into  grenadier  companies  now ;  that  is,  we  admit  into  eociety 
men  of  mere  wealth — the  banker,  the  brewer,  the  railway  director,  and  the 
rest  of  thorn;  and  with  these  people  we  admit  their  ways,  thotr  tastes, 
their  very  expressions.  I  Imow  it  is  said  that  we  gain  in  breadth  r  yet, 
as  1  told  Lord  CocklethorpCj  (the  mot  b»d  its  success,)  \vhat  we  gain  in 
[  breadth,  said  I,  we  lose  in  height.  Neat,  Cutty,  wasn't  it  ?  As  neat 
I  as  a  mot  well  can  be  in  our  clumsy  hinguage/'  And  with  tins,  and  a 
familiar  bye  bye,  he  strolled  away,  lea\dng  Cutbill  to  practise  before  the 
glass  such  an  imitation  of  him  as  might  serve,  at  some  future  time,  to 
oonTolse  with  laughter  a  select  and  admiring  audieaoe. 


CHAPTER  XL 

A  WiNTEE  Bay's  Walk 

OciiDUFF  and  M&non  set  out  for  their  walk.  It  was  a  sharp  frosty 
tooming,  with  a  blue  sky  above  and  crii»p  snow  beneath*  We  have  already 
Been  that  his  lordship  had  not  been  inattentive  to  the  charms  of  costume. 
Marion  was  no  less  so ;  her  dark  silk  di'ees,  looped  over  a  scarlet  pettiooai, 
and  a  tasteful  hat  of  black  astracan,  well  suited  the  chiuacter  of  looks 
where  the  striking  and  brilliant  were  as  conspicuous  .as  dark  eyes,  hag 
lashes,  and  a  bright  complexion  could  make  them. 

**  I'll  take  you  by  the  shrubberies »  my  lord,  which  is  somewhat  longer^ 
but  plcasanter  walking*  and  if  you  like  it,  we'll  come  back  by  the  hill  path, 
which  is  much  shurter," 

'^  The  louder  the  road  the  more  of  your  company,  Mlas  BnmUei^. 
Therein  lies  my  chief  interest,'*  said  h&,  bowing. 

They  talked  away  pleasantly  as  they  went  alongi  of  the  country  a&d 

the  scener^%  of  which  nr^w  glimpsos  continually  pre»ented  themselves,  and 

of  the  country  people  and  their  ways,  so  now  to  each  of  them»     They 

iigrccd  wuitderfuUy  on  almost  every tMug,  but  especially  on  to  the  chunicier 

of  the  Iriah — so  simple,  so  confiding,  so  trustful,  so  grateful  for  benefits^ 

and  so  ea^  to  be  well  govenied.     Thuy  knew  it  all.  the  whole  complex 

[  web  of  Iiiah  difficii'  mle  was  «  m; 

\  mod  theot  ^  thi^j;  i  a  height  i  :  ^^d 

aea  was  vistblei  and  tbence  deacried  a  solitary  sail  a6ur  ofi^  that  set  them 

liptt'  *  '  '    '"        '      '  :     t^  ^   *  '  iituiertee  and  Inde 

^ifao<  ,St  and  orowd  la#r 

miri&l  reaourpea; 

^  .^    -.^,,   .  ^  Iv'L'nJ  hii  (liiijd^ 
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i  did  she  rostraiD  hor  Acquainiaiica  with  these  tupicd»  and  keep  them  slighUy 
I  ihfl  roar  of  all  his  lurd&liip  advanced.  And  then  he  grew  confidential, 
&ud  Udkod  of  ooolj  which  oltimakily  led  him  to  hhaetjLf,  the  theme  of  nil  ho 
thu  best.  And  how  difftrently  did  he  tuDt  now  I  What  vigour  and 
utioD,  what  Bpint  did  ho  not  throw  into  his  sketch  1  It  was  the  story 
t»f  tt  greiii  loan  ucg«L»tly,  hufdlj«  dtulfc  with»  persecuted  by  an  unge&eroui 
rivTilrTt  the  victim  of  envy.  For  half,  ay,  for  the  tithe  of  whnt  he  had 
doiie»  othere  bad  ^t  their  advancemeut  lu  the  peerage — their  blue  ribbona 
and  the  rrit  of  it ;  but  Canning  had  been  jeiilaiis  of  him,  and  the  Duke 
wn*  jeaJous  of  him,  and  Palmerston  never  Hked  him.  **  Of  course,"  ho 
said»  *'  these  are  things  a  mau  buries  in  his  own  breast.  Of  all  the  sorrows 
Wie  cneooDters  in  hfe,  the  slights  are  those  he  last  confesses ;  how  I  came 
to  spetik  of  them  now  I  can't  imagine — can  you  ?  "  and  he  turned 
fuUr  towards  her,  and  saw  that  she  blushed  and  cast  down  her  eyes  at  the 
question, 

♦♦  But,  my  lord/'  said  ^e,  evading  the  reply,  "you  give  me  the  idea 
of  one  who  would  not  readily  sucoumh  to  an  ii^ustlce.  Am  I  right  in  my 
reading  of  you  ?  " 

**  I  trust  and  hope  you  are/*  said  he  han^tily ;  *<  and  it  is  my  pride  to 

I  hare  inspired  that  impression  on  so  brief  an  acquaintance/* 
*»  It  is  my  own  tempoy  too/'  she  added.     '"^  You  may  convince  ;   you 
,  coerce  me." 
"^'^  I  wieh  I  might  try  the  former/*  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  much  meaning. 
**^Ve  agree  in  so  many  thiags,  my  lord/'  said  she  koghingly,  **that 
tliyre  is  little  occasion  for  your  persuasive  power.     There,  do  you  see  that 
smoke-wreath  yonder?  that's  from  the  cottage  where  we're  going." 

**  I  wish  I  knew  where  we  were  going/'  said  he  with  a  si^  of  wonderful 
tenderness, 

**  To  Roseiieath,  my  lord.     I  told  you  the  L'Estrangea  lived  there/' 
**  Yes  :  but  it  was  not  that  I  meant,"  added  he  feelingly. 
**  Aiid  a  pretty  spot  it  is/'  continued  she,  puiposely  misunderstanding 
'*  so  sheltered  and  secluded.     By  the  way,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
ate's  sister  ?     She  is  very  beautiful,  isn't  she  ?  " 
*-Am  I  to  say  the  truth  V' 
"  Of  course  you  are/' 

''I  mean,  may  I  speak  as  though  wo  knew  eaoh  other  very  well,  and 
cculd  talk  in  confidence  together  ?  " 
*'That  is  what  I  memi/' 
•*  And  wi^h  7  "  added  he. 
'*  Well,  and  wish,  if  you  wiJt  supply  the  word," 
••  If  I  am  to  l>o  frank »  then,  I  dou't  admire  her/* 
**Not  think  her  beuutifid  ?  " 

'  Yen  ;  there  is  some  beauty — a  good  deal  of  beauty,  if  you  like  ;  but 
it  is  not  allied  with  that  bnghtne$&  that  seems  to  accentuate 
Hhelstiiij.         *     M." 
**  I  think  men  ^>  .cuae  her  of  ooi|uetry," 
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*•  And  there  is  coquetry  loo ;  but  of  that  character  tho  French  cuU 
miuaitferie,  the  weapon  of  a  very  small  oncbiuj tress,  I  assure  jou/' 

**  You  are,  then,  for  the  captivations  that  give  do  quarter?'*  said  she," 
fimUiDg. 

*•  It  18  a  glory  to  he  so  racquishcd,*'  said  he,  heroically'. 

**  My  sister  declared  the  other  night,  after  JuHu  had  sung  that  barcarole, 
that  you  were  fatally  smitten.** 

'*  And  did  you  concur  in  the  judgment  ?  *  asked  he  tenderly. 

**  At  first,  perhaps  I  did,  but  when  I  came  to  know  you  a  little 
better ** 

**  After  our  talk  on  tho  terrace  ?  ** 

"  And  even  before  that.  "When  Julia  was  singing  for  you,— -clearly 
tor  you,'  there  was  no  disgnisc  in  the  matter,  and  I  whispered  you,  'What 
<!K>tirage  you  have!'  you  said,  *I  huve  been  so  often  under  fire,'— from 
that  instant  I  knew  you/' 

•»  Knew  me, — how  fiir  ?  " 

**  Enough  to  know  that  it  was  not  to  such  captivations  you  would 
yield, — that  you  had  eeen  a  great  de(J  of  that  sort  of  thing," 

**  Oh,  have  I  not  I  " 

**  Perhaps  not  always  unscathed/*  said  she,  with  a  sly  glance. 

*'  I  will  sc^ircely  go  that  far,"  replied  he,  with  the  air  of  a  man  on  tlio 
liest  poBftible  terms  with  himsell*.  *'  They  s.^y  he  is  the  host  rider  wlio  has 
hftd  the  most  falls.  At  least,  it  may  be  said  that  he  who  has  met  no 
diBast^iiB  has  encountered  few  perils/* 

**Now,  my  lord,  you  can  see  the  cottage  completely.  la  it  not  rery 
pretty,  and  very  pictnresquo,  and  is  there  not  something  very  interesting, — 
tonching  almost,  in  the  thought  of  beauty  and  capti\  iition, — dvrelling  m  this 
untravelled  wilderness  ?  " 

He  ahnoBt  gave  a  little  shudder,  as  his  eye  followed  the  line  of  the 
rugged  mountain,  till  it  blended  with  the  ble;ik  and  shingly  ghore  on  which 
the  waves  wei-e  now  w^ashing  lu  measured  x>ksh, — the  one  sound  in  tha 
universal  pllouce  around. 

♦*  Nothing  but  being  desperately  in  love  could  make  this  iolituJe 
endurable,"  ^aid  he  at  Uat. 

**  ^\Tiy  not  try  that  resource,  my  lord  ?  I  could  almost  promiae  you 
that  the  young  !a4y  ^bo  lives  yonder  is  {\mUi  ready  to  be  adored  and 
Monthipped,  and  all  that  port  of  thing  ;  and  it  would  be  surh  a  boon  on 
£ho  frosty  da^-s,  yifhtxi  the  ground  is  too  hard  for  hunting,  to  haT0  this 
little  bit  of  romance  awaiting  you.** 

**  Coqutitn'  and  French  cookery  pull  upon  a  man  who  has  lif#d  all 
)(!B  lifo  abroad,  and  be  actually  longs  for  a  little  plain  diet,  in  mouuem  lui  i 
^ii:U  vm  mealM." 

♦•Aiid  then  yoo  have  «<!ii  all  tho  pretty  •cte  of  our  reiy  proUy 
nrigb1*our  m  y 

*'  Done  I; 

'^ifnsi  90.    Amateurship  in  alimjs  a  poor  t  i  ii  Im  th4>  i^aji  mf\ 
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li'voii    ^11  1.  1!    \  ^i:  '   I  will  be  youi' giadc  htire;  the  path  is  very 
idippen*.  an  1  ;    n  ujust  laLc  oiu-g  how  you  go,'* 

•♦  Wlien  1  fiilJ^  it  shall  be  at  your  feet,**  said  be,  nitli  his  Land  tm  his 


icy  gaindd  tlie  bottom  of  the  little  ravine  down  which  this  foot- 
path lay,  they  fotmd  Julia,  hoe  in  hAnd^  at  work  in  the  gm"den  before  the 
door.  Her  dark  woollen  diesa  and  her  straw  hat  were  only  relieTed  in  culour 
hj  a  bloo  ribbon  round  her  throat,  but  she  was  shghtly  flushed  by  exorcise, 
and  a  Utile  flurried  perliiips  by  the  surprise  of  seeing  them,  and  her  beauty, 
this  time,  certainly  lacked  nothing  of  that  brilliflucy  which  Lord  CuUluflT 
had  pnmounced  It  deficient  in, 

'•My  brother  will  be  so  sorry  to  have  missed  you,  my  lord,"  said  hhe, 
leading  the  way  into  the  little  drawiDg-r<K>m,  where,  amidst  many  signs  of 
narrow  fortune,  ^ere  were  two  or  three  of  those  indications  w^hich  vouch 
for  cultivated  tastog  and  pleasures. 

*♦  I  had  told  Lord  Culduff  so  much  about  your  cottage,  Julia/'  said 
Jhrioo,  **  that  ho  insisted  on  coming  to  nee  it,  without  even  nppnsiug  you 
■f  his  intention.*' 

"  It  18  just  as  well,"  smd  she  artlessly,  **  A  little  more  or  Ic^s  sun 
gives  the  only  change  in  its  appearance.  Lord  CuIduH*  sees  it  now  as  it 
lookB  nearly  every  day." 

••And  very  charming  that  is/*  said  he,  walking  to  the  window  and 
lookiiig  oat ;  and  then  he  asked  the  name  of  a  headland,  and  how  a  ^ mall 
TDclcy  tftbuid  was  cidled,  and  on  which  side  lay  the  village  of  Porttdiandon, 
a&d  at  what  distance  was  the  church,  the  replies  to  which  seemed  to  afford 
Mm  unmixed  satisfaction,  for  as  he  resumed  bis  seat  he  muttered  severed 
times  to  himself,  "  Vorj  delightful  indeed  ;  very  pleasing  in  every  way."  j 

**  Lord  Culduff  was  asking  me,  as  he  came  along/'  said  Marion, 
*^  whether  I  thought  the  solitude — I  think  he  called  it  the  savagery  of  this 
«pcd — was  likely  to  be  better  borne  by  one  native  to  such  wildness,  or  by 
aoo  ao  gjraced  and  gifted  as  yourself,  and  I  protest  he  puzzled  me.*' 

"  I  used  to  think  it  very  lonely,  when  I  came  here  first,  bitt  I  believe  I 
dionld  be  sorry  to  leave  it  now/*  said  Julia  ealmly. 

•*  Th^ro,  my  lord/'  enid  Marion,  **  you  are  to  pick  your  nngirer  out  of 

^P  "Ah  to  thos€»  resources,  wb'ch  yon  are  so  flattering  as  to  call  my  gifts 
irad  graces/*  said  JTdia,  laughing,  ••  such  o^  them  at  least  as  lighten  the 
BoUiude  were  all  learucd  bore.  I  never  iooU  to  gardening  hefor*'  :  I 
v^vnr  fed  poultry/' 

**0h,  tlnlia !  havo  mercy  ou  our  iUitskjdf, 

**Y^n  muiit  tell  me  what  they  are»  before  I  can  spare  them.  TIjo 
Hki  ;  r  has  no  claim  to  be  thought  an  cnchauted  princess/' 

■  :.  .,  iill  onchantment !  *'  said  Lord  CulduiT,  who  had  only  ^■''■*'^' 
falipcrf<!etly  canjrht  what  she  said, 

•*  T        '  ly  lord,*'  said  Mar        *        '     *'  .   *^I   on 

riiCQc  1  is  eomplL'to,  usl  ^lalityofj. 
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And  she  rode  as  she  spoke.      **  The  piano  has  not  been  opened  to-d^« 
Julia*     I  take  it  yoo  seldom  sing  of  a  morning.'* 

"  Very  Beldam  indeed/* 

'^  So  I  io2d  Lord  Caldu0';  but  I  promised  bim  bis  recompe^oe  in  tbe 
evening.     You  are  coming  to  us  to- morrow ^  ain't  yon  ?  " 

^'  I  fear  not.     1  tbink  Geoxgo  mado  our  excusc^s.      We  are  to  bave 
^Mr.  Longwortb  and  a  French  Mend  oi  hia  here  with  us/* 

*<  You  pee,  my  lord,  what  a  gay  neigh  bomb  ood  wc  lia\c :  bore  is  a  rival 
dinner-party/'  eald  Marion. 

'*  There's  do  question  of  a  dinner,  they  come  lo  len,  i  a«»!iuic  you/' 
said  JuUa,  luugbiug* 

•*  No,  my  lordi  it's  useless,  qnite  hopolesa.  I  aesore  you  abe'U  not 
aing  for  you  of  a  morning/'  This  speech  was  addressed  to  Lord  CulduAV 
as  he  was  turning  over  some  music-hooka  on  the  piano. 

''  Have  I  your  permission  to  look  at  these  7  *'  said  he  io  Julia, 
Opened  a  book  of  drawings  in  water-colours. 

*^  Of  course^  my  lord.  They  are  mere  sketcJies  taken  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  here,  and  as  you  will  see,  very  hurriedly  done/' 

''And  have  you  such  coast  scenery  as  this?"  asked  he,  m  son 
astoniahmeni,  wbUe  he  held  ap  a  rocky  headland  of  8eT«»ral  hundred  feeti 
out  of  Uie  caves  at  whose  base  a  tumultuous  sea  was  tumbling. 

**  I  could  show  you  finer  and  bolder  bita  than  eyen  that.'* 

'*  Bo  you  hear^  my  lord  ?  "  said  Marion,  in  a  low  tone^  only  audible  to^ 
himself.     *^  The  fair  Julia  is  ofi'ering  to  be  your  guide.    Tm  afraid  il 
growing  late.     One  does  forget  time  at  this  cottage.     It  was  only  tbe  J 
day  X  came  here  I  got  scolded  for  being  late  at  dinner/' 

And  now  ensued  one  of  those  bttle  bustling  scenes  of  shawUng  and 
embracing  with  which  young  ladies  separate.  They  talked  together,  and 
laughed,  and  kissed,  and  answered  half- uttered  sentences,  and  even  i 
after  parting  to  have  someUiing  more  to  say ;  they  were  by  turns 
and  playful,  and  saucy — all  of  these  moodi^  being  duly  accompanied  b| 
graceful  tiction,  and  a  chance  display  of  a  hand  or  foot,  as  it  might  be,  and 
then  tboy  pai'tcd. 

^*  WeU,  my  lord,"  said  Marion,  as  they  asoondod  the  steop  pnth  tbnt 
led  homewards,  ^*  what  do  you  say  now  ?     Is  JuHa  as  cold  and 
n»  you  pronoun<^ed  her,  or  are  you  ungnUeful  enough  to  ignore  Lu^***.**^ 
all  displayed  aud  developed  ^  your  own  especial  capUvatiou  ?  *' 

*•  Il  waw  U  of  it/'  said  he,  smiling.     '*  Her  eye-' 

lashes  are  tl^  it  them/' 

**  I  saw  that  you  rcunaxkod  them,  and  shis  was  gmoioos  enoQ^ 
rendu  lookiz^  at  the  drowutg  sufficiently  long  to  allow  yon  fiiU  tiso^  i 
Out  etgoymant/' 

The  stc)  I  ^^  pilhs  were  quite  as  nyjch  ns  Lord  Ctililitff  oou 

manage  witli  i/.  and  bi;  tulk*!  uiuai?  uftrr  Lex  In  alluicu.  till  ths 

gained  the  beacb. 

**  At  last  a  bit  oi  even  ^ut^a,     ciciiumtni  no,  v,  lui  a  tu^n* 
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'clu  a  Uimk  uutluug  of  tko  liilJ^  mj  lord^  when  you've  come  it  tlira# 
or  ibar  times/'  sidil  slic,  with  a  xnulieious  twinklu  of  the  eve. 

**  Which  ii  iireoisely  what  I  htivo  no  intention  of  doing." 

**  Wb&t  1  not  ciiltivate  the  ucquaintancu  so  auBpidoujjly  opent'd  ?  " 

*'  Kot  ikt  this  price/'  siud  ha,  looking  at  hie  splashed  boots. 

^*  And  i\  ion,  that  tmnhle,  or  whatoTer  be  the  name  for  it|  yoti 

to  takv     ^  :'  ' 

**  II  is  a  hUee,  1  am  afraid,  I  mast  deny  m3'8el£'* 

••  You  are  wrong*  my  Jord  ;  very  wrong.  My  brothers  at  Jeast  asstire 
me  thai  Julia  is  charuiing  en  tcte-a-tc't<3*  Indeed,  Augustus  says  one  does 
not  know  her  at  all  till  you  have  passed  an  hour  or  two  in  such  coniideutial 
i&timai(^„    He  says  ^  »he  comes  out  *— whatever  that  may  be — wonderfully. 

**  Oh,  ahe  €ome«  out,  does  she  ?  "  said  he,  caressing  Ms  whiskers. 

**  That  was  his  phrase  for  It.  I  take  it  to  mean  that  she  ventures  to 
talk  with  a  freedom  more  common  on  the  Continent  than  in  these  islands. 
la  that  coming  out^  my  lord  ?  " 

**  WeD»  I  half  enspect  it  is/*  said  he^  smiling  faintly. 

**  ^fiA  I  suppose  men  like  that  ?  '' 

««  Fm  almd,  my  dear  Miss  Bramleigh/'  said  he,  with  a  mock  au'  ui 
dbploring  ;  '*  I'm  afraid  that  in  these  degeoierate  days  men  are  very  prone 
0  whatever  gives  them  least  trouble  in  everything,  and  if  a  Avoman  wUJ 

Lle^cead  to  talk  to  us  on  our  own  topics,  and  treat  them  pretty  much 
in  oar  own  way,  we  Like  it,  simply  becauieie  it  dimim'shes  the  distance 
ht*  and  saves  us  that  uphill  clamber  we  are  obliged  to  take  when 

pon  our  scrambling  up  to  iLo  high  level  you  Hve  in." 

*^It  is  somewhat  of  an  iguoble  confession  you  have  made  there/'  said 
I,  haughtily. 

^*  I  know  it--I  feel  it — I  deplore  it/'  said  be,  affectedly. 

<'  If  men  will,  out  of  mere  indolence — ^no  matter/'  eaid  she,  biting  her 
**  I'll  not  say  what  I  wws  going  to  say." 

*•  Ptay  do.    I  beseech  yon  finish  what  you  have  so  well  begun.*' 

'*  Were  I  to  do  S0|  my  lord^'*  said  she,  gravely,  "*  it  might  finish  mijie 
than  that*  It  might  at  least  go  some  way  towards  ^shtng  oux  acquaint- 
anoethip.  I  m  sorely  afraid  you*d  not  have  forgi%'en  me  had  you  heard 
mootii/' 

'*  i*d  DCTer  have  forgiven  myself,  if  I  were  the  cause  of  it." 

For  »ome  time  ihcy  walked  aloDg  in  silt  i  '  now  the  groat  honge 

C8i&a  into  view — ita  wiadu^vB  aD  glcjwiug  aitl  g  in  the  blaxe  of  a 

MttKQig  ton,  while  a  faint  breeze  lazily  moved  the  heavy  folds  of  the  enor- 
moofl  Hag  that  floated  over  the  high  tower. 

*•  I  call  that  a  very  princely  place/*  said  he,  slopping  to  admire  it. 

**  What  a  capnce  to  have  built  it  in  such  a  spott"  said  she,  ^^  The 
coimtry  pc^iphi  warn  not  fur  wroDg  vthtMi  they  called  it  Bishop's  Folly.' 

**  They  gave  it  Uiai  uame,  did  they  ? '' 

**  Y  '     '       '        one  of  the  ways  in  which  humble  folk  reconciln 

tliems^  uo  ;  they  ridicule  their  betters."     And  now  she 
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gave  a  little  low  laugh  to  bcrself,  as  if  some  UDUttei^d  notion  hitd  just 
amused  her. 

**  Wliftt  made  joji  smilo  ?  "  aakt^d  he, 

'*  A  very  absurd  fancy  struck  me/* 

••  Let  ra©  hear  it.     ^Tiy  not  let  me  ebai-e  in  its  oddity  7  " 

**  It  might  not  amiwo  yoa  as  much  as  it  amnsed  me.** 

*'  I  am  the  only  one  who  can  decide  that  point.** 

*'  Then  I'm  not  so  certain  it  mi|;ht  pot  annoy  you.'* 

^'  I  can  assure  you  on  that  head/*  said  he  gallautly. 

**  WeU|  then,  yon  shall  hear  it.     The  caprice  of  a  gr^tat  divine  hm,  soJ 
to  say,  registered  itself  yonder,  and  will  hve,  so  long  as  stone  and  mortar •' 
endure,  as  Bishop's  Folly  ;  and  I  was  thinking  bow  strange  it  would  be  if 
another  caprice  just  as  unaccountable  were  to  give  a  name  to  a  less  pre* 
tentions  edifice,  and  a  certain  charming  cottage  be  known  to  pogti'nty  aa 
the  Viscount's  Folly.     YouVe  not  angry  with  rae,  are  you  ?" 

'*  I'd  be  verj^  angry  indeed  with  you,  with  myself,  and  with  the  wholi ' 
world,  if  I  thought  such  a  casualty  a  possibility/* 

**  I  assure  yoU|  when  I  said  it  I  didn*t  believe  it,  my  loi^l,''  said  &he» 
looking  at  him  with  much  graeiousness  ;  '*  and,  indeed,  I  would  never 
have  uttered  the  impertinence  if  you  had  not  forced  me*     There,  thcreJ 
goes  the  tiiist  bell;  we  t^hall  have  short  time  to  dress/' — and  with  a  very' 
moamng  smile  and  a  familiar  gesture  of  her  hand,  she  tripped  up  the  steps 
nnd  disappeared. 

*'  I  Ihiuk  Tm  all  right  in  that  quarter^'*  was  his  lordship^s  reflection  as 
be  mounted  the  stairs  to  his  room. 


CHAPTEIl  Xn. 

An-  Evening  bklow  and  above  Staihs. 

It  mtt^St  very  wiUingly  that  3Ir.  Cutbill  left  the  drai^ing-room.  whtT€ 
he  had  been  performing  a  violoncello  accfimpmiimeut  to  one  of  the  young 
kdic^s  in  the  execution  of  something  very  Mendelssohniau  and  pi  '  ''v 
puzzling  to  the  iminitiated  in  harmonics.     After  the  peerage,  I 

counter-point ;  and  it  wa.s  really  hai'd  to  tear  himself  away  from  passages^ 
of  almost  piercing  shrillness,  or  those  more  still  suggu stive  moaninga 
of  9k  double  bass,  to  talk  stock  and  share  list  with  Colnnol  I^ramleigh  in 
ibe  library.     Ri' sitting  all  ihv  m  that  ^' i  *  '    Mt  j 

tlnit  auy  other  time  would  do  qu  11/'  and  su  ^i  to 

Ma  room  fur  bni  bookii  and  papers,  and  then  i-epaired  to  hiti  >4. 

**Vm  mny  to  take  you  away  from  the  dmwing-n>om,  :^u ,  ^  .mwU^** 
said  nranileigh,  as  he  enLttrt^  ^*but  I  am  half  expt^clincr  a  summons  to 
tuWD,  and  c^uld  not  txtr  this 

oiiittcr  on  which  Lufd  i  ,      ^,  ^     , 

*^  li  k  not  OANyr  I  oonfof«,  to  t^ar  cmocelf  iway  firom  fucb  todcij* 
[  AT^  efaanoiiv  mafliciiias^  oobutL    Mi^  Bnuiifeigb*8  wfyUi* 
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t»  :is  Urllliaiit  aa  Mejreir's  ;  and  Ml^  El^n^' .^  !►  i ^  rt  ^lelicacy  of  toucL  I  bavc 
it0rer  lieurd  earpafised.*' 

^*  Tbie  b  very  flattering^  comlug  Jiom  au  consummate  &  judge  as 

"  All  tlio  teacluug  in  the  world  will  not  impart  that  eensitive  orgonizu- 
tioQ  which  sends  some  tones  into  the  heart  like  the  drip,  drip  of  wator  on 
a  heated  Wow.  Oh»  dear  1  music  is  too  much  for  nie ;  it  totally  subverts 
all  my  eentinienis*  I'm  not  fit  for  business  after  it,  Colonel  Bramleigb. 
thftt'fi  the  fact." 

**  Take  a  glass  of  that  '  Bra  Mouton.*  Yon  will  find  it  good.  It  has 
been  eight-and-thirtj  years  in  mj  cellar,  and  I  never  think  of  bringing  it 
out  except  for  a  connoisseur  in  wine." 

**  Nectar,  positivelj  nectar/*  said  he,  smacking  his  lips.  **  You  aie 
quite  right  not  to  give  this  to  the  public.  They  would  drink  it  Uke  a  mere 
full'bodied  Bordeaux.  That  velvety  softness, — that  subdued  strength , 
&i   "  :!mg  Burgundy,  and  that  delicious  bouquet,  would  all  be  clean 

iLi  V  on  most  |K'ople.     I  declare,  I  believe  a  refined  palate  is  just 

■8  rare  as  a  correct  ear  ;  don't  you  think  so?'* 

**Tm  ^ad  yon  Uko  the  wine.  Don't  spare  it.  The  cellar  is  not  far 
off.  Now  then,  let  ns  see.  These  papei^  contain  Mr.  &tebbing*s  repoii. 
I  have  only  glanced  my  eye  over  it,  but  it  seems  like  every  other  report, 
They  have,  I  think,  a  stereotyped  formula  for  these  tbmgs.  They  all 
9et  out  with  their  bit  of  geological  learning ;  but  you  know,  Mr.  Cutbill. 
Ux  betlt^r  than  I  can  tell  you,  you  know  sandstone  doesn't  always  mean 
eoal?" 

**  If  it  doesn't,  it  ought  to,"  said  Cutbill,  with  a  laugh,  for  the  wine 
made  him  jolly,  and  iknuUar  besides. 

^*  There  axe  many  things  in  this  world  which  ought  to  be,  but  which, 
ttnhApitily,  ore  not,"  said  Bramleigh,  in  a  tone  evidently  meant  to  be  hiUf^ 
rcproaehfu).     •*  And  as  I  have  already  obseried  to  you,  mere  geological 

natSon  is  not  sufficient*     We  want  the  mineral,  sir  ;  we  want  the  fact." 
there  you  have  it ;  there  it  is  for  you,"  said  Cutbill,  pointing  to  a 
at  bulky  parcel  in  browu  paper  in  the  centre  of  the  table, 

is  Dot  real  eoal,  Mr.  Cutbill,"  said  Bramleigh,  as  he  tore  opou 
th^  covcrbg.  and  exposed  a  black  mis-shapen  lump.  **  You  would  not 
eall  this  real  coal  ?" 

*•  rd  not  call  it  Swansea  nor  CiwiliflT,  colonel,  any  more  than  Vd  say 
Ibe  claret  we  had  after  dinner  to-day  was  *  Motitou  ;  *  but  still  I'd  call  each 
of  thitm  very  good  in  tlieir  way." 

**  I  return  you  my  thanks,  sir,  in  name  of  my  wine-merchani.  But 
tii  come  to  thi)  coal  question,— what  co\ild  yon  do  with  this  ?  ** 

What  could  1  do  with  it '?  Scores  of  things^ — if  I  had  only  enough 
Burn  it  in  grates — cook  wnth  it— smelt  metals  with  it — ^bum  limt» 
iriili  H — drive  engines^  not  locomotives  but  stutionaries,  with  it.  I  tell 
I'M!  what,  Colonel  Bramleigh,''  said  he,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  w^aa 
Jtttflrttcg  vbat  ho  woold  not  snfier  to  be  gninsayed,  **  It*a  coal,  quite 
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enotigh  to  start  a  company  on  ;  coal  wiihm  the  meaning  of  the  Act«  as  tbd 
lawyers  would  say.** 

<*  Yon  appear  to  have  rather  loose  noUona  of  joiut-giock  ent^srprlseSt 
Mr*  Cutbill/*  said  B ramie igh,  haughtily. 

*•  I  must  Bay,  colonel,  they  do  not  invai-iiililv  In^Dirfi  mn  \\ith  senti* 
ments  of  absolate  YeneraUon/* 

**  I  hope,  however,  yon  fe©l»  eir,  that  in  any  oiiit*ritnbC — in  any  nncliir-^ 
taking — whoro  my  name  is  to  stand  fortli,  cither  as  promoter  or  abottori ' 
that  the  world  is  to  see  in  ench  a  guarantee^  the  assurance  of  solvency 
and  stability/* 

**  That  is  precisely  what  made  me  think  of  you :  precisely  what  led 
me  to  say  to  Culdiifl',  *  Bnunleigh  is  the  man  to  carry  the  Bcheme  out.*  ** 

Now  the  ^Euniliaritj  that  spoke  of  CuIdiiiT  thos  tmeeremonionsly  in 
great  pai-t  reconciled  Bramletgh  to  hear  his  own  name  treated  in   Like' 
fashion,  all  the  more  that  it  was  in  a  quotation. ;  but  still  he  winced  under  | 
the  cool  impertinpnce  of  the  man,  and  grieved  to  think  how  far  his  own  I 
priceless  wine  had  contributed  towards  it.     The  colonel  therefore  merely 
bowed  his  acknowledgment  and  was  silent, 

**I'll  be  finuxk  with  you,*'  said  Cutbill,  emptying  the  last  of  the 
dtoanter  into  his  glass  as  he  spoke.  *'  I'll  be  frank  mUi  you.  WeVe  gol 
>Mll;  whether  it  be  much  or  little,  there  it  i^.  As  to  quality,  as  I  said^ 
before,  it  isn't  Cardiff.  It  won't  set  the  Thames  on  fire,  any  more  than 
the  noble  lord  that  owns  it ;  but  coal  it  is,  and  it  will  bum  as  coal — and 
yield  gas  as  coal — and  make  eoke  as  ooaU  and  who  wants  more  ?  Aa  ta 
working  it  himself,  Culduif  might  just  as  soon  pretend  bo'd  pay  thd 
National  Debt.  Ho  is  over  head  and  ears  already; — ho  has  been  in 
bondage  with  the  children  of  Israel  this  many  a  day,  and  if  ho  wasn*t 
a  peer  he  coul4  not  show ; — but  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  To  set 
the  eoncem  a-going,  we  must  either  have  a  loan  or  a  company.  I'm  for 
a  company.*' 

•*  Vott  are  for  a  company,"  reiterated  Bramleigh,  slowly,  as  he  fixed 
his  eyes  calmly  but  steadily  on  him. 

**  Yits,  I'm  for  a  company.     With  a  company,  Bramleigh,'*  Biiid  he, 
he  toMsed  off  the  last  glass  of  winei  '*  there's  alwitys  more  of  P.  K.** 

*'  Of  what  ?  ** 

*'  Of  P.  K.^ — Preliminary  Expensiis  1  Tliere  s  a  commismon  to  taqtiirit| 
into  tins,  imd  a  deputation  to  investigate  that.  No  men  od  earth  dinaj 
like  deputation?.  I  nerer  knew  what  dining  was  till  I  was  namjrd  cm 
deputation.  It  was  on  flewersge.  And  didn't  the  champagne  How  I  Therf  I 
was  a  viaduct  to  Iw  ^  to  bad  into  th«  Thames,  and  I  nnrcr 

think  of  that  rLaduci     Lhe  tait^i  of  turtle  in  my  mooth,  and  a 

j^oDtal  feeling  of  milk 'punch  all  over  mo.    The  aMumnea  offiees  say  that 

sa  tm  a  ifoiti  pramiiuii  tt  tbe  City  110 
)t>w  thisy  h»f«  Ikera  ewij  dfty/* 
un  a  noe  montuni!,  an  the  French  mf,  Ur«  i  nld 
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•  If  it's  a  pan  yoa  mean,  and  that  we're  to  hare  another  battle  of  tLo 
,  I  second  the  motion.*' 
Bnimleigh  gave  ^  ile  as  be  rang  the  bell ;  but  neither  the  jest 

nor  the  jester  tnnoh  [•  ta. 

**  Bring  another  bottle  of  •Mouton,*  Drayton,  and  fresh  glasses,"  said 
be,  as  the  bntler  appeared. 

'*  I'll  keep  mine,  it  is  warm  and  mellow/'  said  CutbilL  **  The  only 
fgmH  with  thnt  lust  bottlo  was  the  slight  chill  on  it." 

'*  Von  have  been  &unk  with  me,  Mr.  Cutbill/'  said  BranJeigh,  as  soon 
as  the  servant  withdrew,  ''  and  I  will  be  no  less  so  with  yon.  I  hare  retired 
from  the  world  of  business, — I  have  quitted  the  active  sphere  where  I 
have  paaaed  some  thirty  odd  years,  and  have  surrendered  ambition,  cither 
of  money-making,  or  place,  or  rank,  and  copie  over  hero  with  one  single 
desire,  one  single  wish, — I  want  to  see  what's  to  be  done  for  Ii'eland." 

CothiU  lifu'd  his  glass  to  his  lips^  but  scarcely  in  time  f<o  hide  the 
smile  •  '  '        drollery  whieh  curled  them,  and  which  the  other's 

quick  g  L 

••Thene  is  nothing  to  sneer  at,  sir,  in  what  I  said,  and  I  will  repeat  my 
wordi*    I  want  to  see  what's  to  be  done  for  Ireland." 

**It*fi  very  laudable  m  yon,  there  can  bo  no  doubt/'  said  CutbUI, 
graTi&Vy. 

"I  am  well  aware  of  the  peril  incurred  by  addressing  to  men  like 
yonf«eif,  Iklr.  Catbill,  any  opinions— any  sentimenta — which  saTOur  of 

dImnterestedneBs  or — or^ " 

**  Poetry,"  suggested  CutbilL 

**  No,  sir ;  patriotism  was  the  word  I  sought  for.     And  it  is  not  by 
any  moans  necessary  that  a  man  should  bo  an  Irishman  to   care  for 
Ireluid.     I  think,  sir,  there  is  nothing  in  that  sentiment  at  least,  which 
■^  move  your  ridicule." 

B    **  Quite  tho  revorso.     I  have  drunk  *  Prosperity  to  Ireland'  at  public 
dinners  for  twenty  years  ;  and  in  rery  good  liquor  too,  occasionally/* 

''  I  am  happy  to  address  a  gentleman  so  graeioudy  disposed  to  listen 

to  mo,"  said  Bramleigh,  whose  face  was  now  crimson  with  anger.    **  There 

i*      '  -"  more  to  be  wished  for, — that  he  would  join  some  amount 

i>i  >  his  politeness  ;  with  that  ho  would  ho  perfect/* 

^m  '•  i  then  for  perfection/'  cried  Cutbill,  gaily,     ^*rm  r^^Aj 

^Mu  iLio  ^.^1..  ;o  believe  anytliing  you  t^U  me." 

•*  Sir,  I  will  not  draw  largely  on  the  fund  you  so  generously  place  at 
Bar  dt^posaL     I  will  k  you  to  believe  mo  a  man  of  honour/' 

V  ••  Only  that  ?     N  an  thut  ?  " 

B   *•  No  more,  I  pledge  you  my  woixi/' 

^B    I,  y.,  1    .  ^Vanili*igh.  your  return  for  tho  income-tax  is  i m  .h^tU  to  provo 
Ibat*  hort  of  high  integrity  oTer  possessed  a^  good  a  fortune  as 

ywiTfl.-' 

"  Yon  tse  speaking  of  my  forttine,  Mr.  Cutbill,  not  my  character/^ 
B^  **Mii*i  Qmf  Iho  same  f    Ain*t  they  one  and  tho  saino  ?    Bhow  mo 
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your  divideuds,  and  I  will  show  yoa  your  dLsposition — that's  %s  true  as 
the  Bible." 

**  I  will  not  follow  yoQ  into  this  nice  inqtiiry.  I  i^ill  simply  return  to 
where  I  started  from,  aud  repeat,  I  want  to  do  sometlih>g  for  Iroland." 

*•  Do  it,  in  Gad's  nam*?  ;  aiid  I  hope  you'll  like  it  when  it's  done.  I 
huve  known  some  half-dozen  men  in  my  time  who  had  the  same  sort  of 
ambition.  One  of  them  tricsd  a  cotton -mill  on  the  Liffey,  and  they  burned 
him  do^Ti^  Another  went  in  for  patent  fuel,  and  the}'  shot  his  steward*^ 
A  third  tried  Galway  marble,  and  they  shot  himself.  But  after  all  there's 
more  honour  where  there's  more  dsingtr.  What,  may  I  ask,  Is  your 
little  game  for  Ireland  ?  " 

**  I  begin  to  suspect  that  a  better  time  fur  business,  Mr.  Cutbill, 
might  be  an  hour  after  breakfast.  Shall  we  adjourn  till  to-morrow 
morning  ?  *' 

••  I  am  completely  at  your  orders.  For  my  own  part,  I  never  felt 
clearer  in  my  life  than  J.  du  this  minute.  I'm  ready  to  go  mto  coal  with 
you,  from  the  time  of  sinking  the  shaft  to  riddling  the  slack,  my  littltj 
caleiilations  are  all  made.  I  coidd  address  a  board  of  managing  dtreeturs 
here  as  I  sit ;  and  say,  what  for  dividend,  what  for  repairs,  what  for  a 
r€>served  fund,  and  what  for  the  small  robberies." 

The  unparalleled  coolness  of  the  man  had  now  pushed  Bramleigh*^ 
patience  to  its  last  limit ;  but  a  latent  fear  of  what  such  a  fellow  might 
be  in  his  enmity,  restrained  him  and  compelled  him  to  be  cautious. 

•*  What  sum  do  you  think  the  project  will  requii-e,  Mr.  Cutbill  ?  ** 

**  I  think  about  eighty  thousand  ;  but  I*d  say  one  hundred  and  fifh'— 
ii*s  always  more  respectable.  Small  investments  ai'e  seldom  liked ;  and 
Ihen  the  margin — the  mai^n  is  broader/ ' 

'^  Yes,  certainly  ;  the  margin  is  much  broader/* 

••  Fifty -pound  shares,  with  a  call  of  five  every  three  monUis,  will  start 
us.  The  chief  thing  is  to  begin  with  a  larg^  hand/'  Here  he  made  a 
widt^  sweep  of  his  arm. 

*'  For  coal  like  tb^it  yondcir/*  said  Bramleigh.  pointiyg  to  the  specimen, 
"you'd  not  get  ten  shillings  the  ton.*' 

*'  Fifteen — lift^on.  I'd  make  it  the  test  of  a  m&n*s  patriotism  to  use 
it.  Fd  get  the  Viceroy  to  burn  it,  and  the  C^ief  Seeretan%  and  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  Father  CuUen.  Fd  heat  St.  Patrick's  with  it,  and  the  National 
Scho«>ls.  There  could  be  no  disguise  about  it ;  like  the  native  whiaky,  ii 
would  be  known  by  the  smell  of  the  smoke.'* 

*•  You  have  drawn  up  some  sort  of  prosi>ectus  ?  " 

*' Some  sort  of  prospectus  t     I  think  I  have.     Thcro*»?  ii  ii 
there  on  the  table  might  go  before  the  Unmo  of  Commonj*  thin 
ft&d  the  short  and  the  long  of  it  is,  Bramkigh  ** — ^bore  bo  crossod  his  anui^ 
on  tilt!  table,  ^-^  ^-  •  ^ed  his  voice  to  a  tone  of  great  ooafidcoce^"  tt  in  a 
gp^il  thin<7—  ui  thiuj^.     Tlii^re's  coal  tliere^  of  nui^  kind  o|[  oth<»r, 

I  lor  '  Hay»  the  only 

I'dlffi  iTom  rumituj<" 
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_dr  witb  all  the  profits.     As  soon  as  the  money  comes  rolling  in^  be '11  sel 
PihelHug  it  out ;  ko's  juttt  eb  wasteful  as  ho  was  thirty  years  ago/* 
**  Ihiii  will  be  iiD possible  when  a  company  is  once  regularly  formed,'* 
**  1  know  that.     1  know  that ;  but  men  of  his  stomp  say,  *  Wo  know 
nollillig  about  trade.     We  Laven't  been  bred  up  to  office-stools  and  big 
ledgBTB ;  and  when  we  want  money,  we  get  it  how  wo  can/' 

**  We  can't  pr^tvent  him  selling  out  or  moilgjiging  his  shares.     You 
mcaii,  in  short,  that  he  shonld  not  bo  on  the  direction  ?  "  added  he. 
**  That's  it ;  that's  exactly  it,**  said  Cutbill,  joyously. 
**  Will  he  like  that  ?     Will  he  submit  to  it  ?  *' 

•♦  Hell  like  whatever  promises  to  put  him  most  speedily  into  funds ; 
hu*ll  fiubmit  to  whatever  thi-eatens  to  stop  the  supplies.  Don't  you  know 
these  men  better  than  I  do,  who  pass  lives  of  absonteoism  from  this 
country  ;  how  little  they  care  how  or  whence  money  comes,  provided  they 
I  it,  Thoy  neither  know,  nor  want  to  know,  about  good  or  bad  seasons, 
tther  har^'ests  are  Hue,  or  tmde  profitable  ;  their  one  (][ue8tion  is,  *  Can 
you  answer  my  draft  at  thirty-one  days  ?  *  " 

'*  Ah,  yes  ;  there  is  too  much,  far  too  much,  of  what  you  say  in  the 
vrorld/'  ttaid  Bnuiileigh,  sighing. 

**  These  are  not  the  men  who  want  to  do  something  for  Ireland,"  said 
i  other,  qulzsically. 
'  Sir,  it  may  save  us  both  some  time  and  temper  if  I  tell  you  I  havo 
'  bet?n  *  chaffed.*  *' 

**  That  sounds  to  me  like  a  man  saying,  I  have  never  been  out  in  the 
rain  ;  but  as  it  is  so,  there's  no  more  to  be  said.*' 
*'  Nothing,  sir.     Positively  nothing  on  that  head.** 
**  Nor  iiidet?d  on  any  other.     Men  in  my  Hue  of  life  couldn*t  got  on 
without  it,     ChaH*  lubricates  business  just  the  way  grease  oiIb  machinery. 
There  would  be  too  much  friction  in  Ufe  without  chaff,  Bramleigh.** 

**  I  look  upon  it  as  directly  the  opposite*     I  regard  it  aa  I  would  a 
bble  L      '         aongst  the  wheels,  and  causing  jar  and  disturbance,  air/* 
*'  ^  ,*  said  Cutbill,  emptying  the  last  drop  into  his  glass,  '*  I 

U!k6  it  i  need  not  go  over  all  the  details  you  will  find  in  those  paperi*- 
Tkur©  are  phms,  and  specifications,  and  estimates,  i^nd  computations, 
tibowing  what  wo  mean  to  do,  and  how  ;  and  as  I  really  eould  add  nothing 
Ui  the  rrport,  I  Huppose  I  may  wish  you  a  good  night/' 

•»  I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Cutbill,  if  my  inability  to  be  jocuLur  should 
dciu-ive  me  of  the  pleasure  of  your  society,  but  there  are  still  many  points 
;  which  I  desdre  to  be  informed.** 

lt*s  »U  there-     If  you  were  to  bray  me  in  a  mortal*  you  couldn't  giet 
IXt  of  me  than  yi>u'll  ^d  in  those  papers  ;  and  whethtjr  it's  the  he.it 
)*ltKjm,  or  the  wine,  or  the  subject,  but  I  am  awfully  sleepy/*  and  ho 
liBclDod  thifl  aaatirance  with  a  hearty  yawn. 

"  Well,  Rir,  I  must  rubmit  to  your  dictation.     I  will  try  and  master 
^  tt<MMi  detaDs  before  I  go  to  bed,  and  we'll  take  somo  favoui"able  moment 
r.7W  to  talk  them  over/* 
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''  That's  said  like  a  sensible  mati/'  said  Cutbill,  clapping  him  ikmiliarljr 
on  the  shoulder,  and  etead^ring  himself  the  while  ;  fur  aa  be  Btood  up  to 
go,  he  found  that  the  wine  had  been  stronger  than  he  nnspected.  *^  When 
we  see  a  Httle  more  of  each  other/'  said  he,  in  the  oraonlar  tone  of  a  man 
who  had  drank  too  mnch  ;  '"^  when  we  see  a  Uttle  more  of  each  other,  we'll 
get  on  famously.  You  know  the  worlds  and  I  know  the  world.  Yon  bare 
had  your  dealings  with  men,  and  I  have  had  mj  dealings  with  men,  and 
I  Imow  what*8  what.     Ain't  I  right,  Bramleigh  ?  " 

**  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  mnch  truth  in  what  yon  say.'* 

•*  Truth,  truth,  it's  true  as  gospel.  There's  only  one  thing,  however, 
,10  be  settled  between  us.  Each  must  make  his  little  concession  with 
Ooci-procity — reci^procity,  ain't  it  ?  " 

*^  Quite  so ;  but  I  don*t  see  your  meaning." 

*'  Here  it  is  then,  Bramleigh ;  hero's  what  I  mean*  If  weVe  to  march 
together  wo  must  start  fair.  Ko  man  is  to  have  more  baggage  than  his 
neighbour.  If  I'm  to  give  up  chalT,  do  you  S4^e,  you  must  give  up  humbug  ? 
If  I'm  not  to  have  my  bit  of  fun,  old  boy,  you're  not  to  come  over  me 
about  doing  something  for  Ireland,  that's  all/'  and  with  this  he  lounged 
out,  banging  the  door  after  him  as  he  went. 

Mr.  Cutbill,  as  he  went  to  his  room,  had  a  certain  vague  enspieion 
that  he  hnd  drunk  more  wine  than  was  strictly  uecossary,  and  that  the 
liquor  was  not  impossibly  stronger  than  he  had  suspected.  He  felt,  too,  in 
the  same  vague  way,  that  there  had  been  a  passage  of  arms  between  his 
host  and  htmselfi  but  as  to  what  it  was  about,  and  who  was  the  victor,  he 
bad  not  the  shadow  of  a  coucoption. 

Neither  did  his  ordinary  remedy  of  pouring  the  contents  of  his 
jug  over  his  head  tud  him  on  this  occasion.  '^I'm  not  a  bit  sleep^^ 
nonflense,^'  muttered  he,  ^'  so  I'll  go  and  see  what  thoy  are  doing  in  the 
smoking-room.'"  Here  he  found  the  three  young  men  of  the  bouse  in  that 
seuii-iboughtfnl  dreariness  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  cnptivatiou  of 
tobacco  ;  as  if  the  mass  of  young  Englishmen  needed  anything  to  deepen 
the  habitual  gloom  of  their  natures,  or  thicken  the  sluggish  apathy  that 
fbilows  them  into  all  inactivity, 

*♦  How  jolly/'  cried  Cutbill »  as  he  entered.  **  Til  be  shot  if  I  behaved 
as  I  came  up  the  stairs  that  there  was  uny  one  \ivve.  You  huvi  nl  even 
got  brandy  and  seltxiff/' 

"  If  yon  touch  that  bell,  tlun  U  bring  it,  :     ,  V;         uj, 

**  8o<mo  MofloUe  for  m^,"  said  Temple,  u^  .  .  :    ..; 

*'  Vm  glad  you've  comt^  Cutty,"  cried  Jack ;  **a8  old  Kemp  used 
ft  Mijrthing  is  better  tlmn  a  dead  ciUm,  even  a  mutiny/' 

**  What  an  infernal  old  hordy-gnrdy.  Why  haven't  you  a  decant  piano 
hm^f  ir  14  hd  ran  U  over  iha 

kajH  L*i  nlly  diOi  t?!??  a^  bo 

L  tilt  chorda, 

--^  -t  brou^iu  11  Ulmv, 

room,  and  sent  op  L 
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^Siiig  OS  somothingi  Cuttyt**  said  Jack ;  ''it  will  be  a  rool  boon  at 

'^  m  ftuig  hkc  &  grove  of  Bigbtiiigales  for  you,  when  I  have  wet  mj 
%9  ;  bat  I  am  parched  in  the  mouth,  like  a  Cape  pan\»t.  I've  had  two 
hours  of  yottr  governor  below  etairs.     Yery  diy  work,  I  proroise  you," 

*^  Did  he  olTer  you  nothing  to  drink  ?''  asked  Jack. 

*•  Yce,  tre  had  two  bottles  of  very  tidy  claret.   Ho  called  it  *  Mouton.'  *' 

"By  Jove!"  said  Augustnfl,  ^*you  must  have  been  high  in  the 
gOfmaiofB  favoor  to  be  ti'eated  to  hh  *  Bra  Houton.* '' 

**  Wo  hud  u  round  with  the  gloves,  nevertheless/*  said  Cutbill,  **  and 
iBfihanged  dome  ugly  blowB.  I  dun*t  exactly  know  about  what  or  how  it 
begim,  or  even  how  it  ended ;  but  I  know  there  was  a  black  eye  somewhere. 
He's  puBfdonate  rather.'* 

**  He  bafi  the  spirit  that  should  animate  every  gentleman/'  said  Temple* 

**  That's  exactly  what  1  have.  I'll  stand  anything,  I  don't  care  what, 
tf  il  be  fun.  Say  it's  a  *  joke/  and  you'll  never  see  me  show  bad  temper ; 
1ml  if  any  ibllow  tries  it  on  with  me  because  he  fancies  himself  a  swell,  or 
[e  to  bis  name,  he'll  soon  discover  his  miBtake.  Old  Oulduif 
that  way.  You'd  laugh  if  you  3a w  how  he  floundered  out  of  thu 
fwamp  aderwards/' 

••  Tell  us  about  it,  Cutty/*  said  Jaek  encouragiugly. 

••  I  beg  to  say  1  should  prefer  not  hearing  anything  which  might,  even 
by  inference,  reilect  on  a  person  holding  Lord  Culduff's  position  in  my 

fesdon,''  said  Temple  haughtily. 

*'  la  that  the  quarter  the  ivind's  in  ? ''  a&ked  Cutbill^  with  a  not  Ydry 

T  expression  in  his  face* 

*'  Sing  us  a  song,  Cutty.  It  wiU  be  better  than  all  this  sparring/' 
liidJaek. 

''What  ehall  it  be?"  said  Cutbill,  seating  himself  at  the  piano,  and 
ramung  over  the  keys  with  no  small  akill.  ^'  Shall  I  describe  my  journey 
loIcdAnd?'' 

*'  By  all  means  let*s  hear  it/'  said  Augustus. 

''I  forget  bow  it  goes.  Indeed,  some  vei^ses  I  wm  making  on  the 
omta'a  aster  have  driven  the  others  out  of  my  head."  Jack  drew  nigh, 
tad  leaning  over  his  shoulder,  whispen^d  something  in  his  ear. 

•*Whatr*  **  *  '  l»ill,  starting  up;  "he  says  he*ll  pitch  me  neck 
and  crop  out  nf  i ,  .v/* 

**  Not  unless  you  deserve  it — add  that/'  said  Jaek  sternly. 

*♦  I  mnst  have  an  apology  for  those  words^  sir.  I  shall  insist  on  your 
g  them,  and  exiircssing  your  smcere  rogret  for  having  ever  used 

**  So  you  shall,  Cutty.  I  completely  forgot  that  this  tower  was  ninoh 
(bet  high  ;  but  I'll  pitch  you  dowDstairs,  which  will  do  as  well.'' 

Tb*  -  *-    ifjle  gleam  of  eamefitness  in  Jack's  eye  a»  uo  h^utKn 

Ihtt  bui  li  appalled  Catbill  far  more  than  Bny^  bluster,  and  be 

erod  out,  ''  Let  UB  have  no  practical  jokes ;   they're  bad  tnate. 

8— a 
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You*d  be  a  gieat  fool,  admii-al'* — ihig  was  a  familiarity  ho  occasionally  use 
with  Jack — **  you*d  be  a  great  fool  to  qtiarrol  with  me,  I  can  do  more  wttk* 
ihe  Ibllowfl  at  Somerset  House  than  most  meo  going ;  and  when  the  day 
comes  that  they'll  give  yon  a  commandj  and  youll  want  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  to  ect  yoa  afloat,  Tom  Cutbill  is  not  the  worst  man  to  know  in 
the  City.  Not  to  say,  that  if  things  go  right  do\*Ti  here,  I  could  help  you 
to  something  very  snug  in  our  mine.  ^Von*t  we  come  out  strong  then, 
eh  ?  '*  Here  he  rattled  over  the  keys  once  more ;  and  after  hnmming  to 
himself  for  a  second  or  two,  bnrst  oat  with  a  rattling,  merry  air,  to  which 
he  sung,^ — 

With  Greets  on  oar  harness  and  brecchin. 

In  a  camnge  and  four  we  &h(iU  roll, 
With  a  iplcudid  French  cook  in  the  kitchen, 

If  wc  ouljr  inccccd  to  fiud  coal, 

Cmll 

If  wc  only  are  snrc  to  find  coal. 

"  A  barcarolOj  I  declare/*  said  Lord  Culdnft  entering.  "  It  was  a  good 
iniipiration  led  me  up  here/' 

A  jolly  roar  of  lau^ter  at  his  mistake  welcomed  him  ;  and  Cutty>  with 
an  aside,  cried  out,  "  He's  deaf  as  a  poet,"  and  continued, — 

If  w<s  mtinr,  well  marry  a  bcanty, 

If  single,  we'll  try  nud  control 
Our  tnstca  within  Hmita  of  duty, 

And  make  our  ouradvcs  jolly  nvith  coa), 
CoaI! 

And  make  oorsclvcft  jolly  with  coaL 

They  moy  tnlk  of  the  niities  of  Golcoucia-r, 

Or  tho  BhnfU  of  PucbU  del  Sol  j 
But  to  fill  II  mmra  pocket.  I  wmulcr^ 

If  there's  anything  e<]attl  to  coal, 

Coitl  1 

If  there*!  an}i,biDg  equal  to  c<mi1. 

At  Nftplcs  we*ll  livo  on  Cliiiijd, 
With  our  Brhooncr*y»cht  clu^  to  tlic  MolCf 

And  mtikc  daily  pick  nicking^  to  Bnja, 
If  we  <m\y  come  down  upon  coal, 

If  we  only  eomo  down  upon  conh 

"  One  of  tho  fifihofmeu'e  aongs/'  said  Lord  Cttldn^T,  its  ho  heal  time  on 
tho  tahlo.  **  IVo  passed  many  a  Dight  on  the  Bay  of  Naples  Ikkubg 
to  them/*' 

And  a  wild  tamuUuous  laugh  now  convul&cd  the  company,  tmd  Cittl 
himself  overwhelmed  by  the  abitnrdity,  mahed  to  tho  door.  m^A  Tmi*li< 
escape  without  waitiDg  for  more* 
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t  li  h  DOW  manT  jears  fiinco  Frederick  Munyat  died,  and  it  may  socm 
io  some  that  whereas  others,  his  contemporaries,  of  like  note, 
recently  gone  from  the  stjigc  of  life,  are  represented  upon 
crar  UDrarV'sholves  l)ingrfiphiciillv.  there  is  etill  a  gap  where  tho  Hie  of 
the  atithi^r  cf  Peter  Simiti^  might  to  be ;  hut  it  wiw  his  omi  expressed 
dmcire  that  do  memoir  of  him  should  bo  published  after  bis  deatlu 
ihi^  prohibitiou,  his  life,  however  iiiefficieutlv,  would  before 
been  written ;  but  with  tho  remembrance  of  it,  those  who 
knew  hini  best,  and  therefore  could  best  perform  the  task,  mu&t  look 
itpoia  that  wish  of  his  ub  a  conmmnd. 

Yet  for  some  time  past  a  notice  of  Captain  Morrj-at  has  bpon  called  for ; 
nod  I  think  I  ahAll  not  be  in  any  degree  infringing  on  his  prohibition,  by 
f^^lling  my  own  pergonal  recollection  of  him  in  his  later  yean?, 

^Bat  fij'st,  as  a  contrast,  1  must  speak  of  the  days  when  he  w%as  a  young 
rhen  he  published  his  Erst  works.  Linug  at  Sussex  House,  Ham- 
onarsmith,  which  hti  had  purchasod  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  to  whom  he 
wa  -  id  the  time,  he  hnd  kept  up  a  round  of  incessant  gaiety  and 

a  I  ahnost  splendid  extravi^ance.     He  had  always  displayed  a 

rvmarkabie  facility  in  getting  rid  of  money.  Indeed,  he  usod  himself 
to  tar  thut  ho  had  "contrived  to  spend  three  fortunes;"  for  he  ha4 
iiilirfgiirf^d  not  only  his  share — no  small  one — of  hie  father's  property,  but 
also  that  of  one  of  hi?  brothers,  who  had  died  cm'ly,  aud  left  to  him  his 
portion,  together  with  a  pretty  httlo  number  of  thousands  which  he  hud 
accioired  as  hcii"  to  his  uncle.  Samuel  Manyat,  Q,C. 

At  Sussex  House  wore  held  those  amusing  conjuring  soirees  which 
Captain  Murr^'at  used  to  have  in  conjunction  with  his  gi»eat  friend,  Captain 
Chnmier,  when  they  wouIlI  display  the  various  tricks  of  sleight-of*hand 
which  tlu>y  logethc^r  had  [)ui'chased  and  learnt  of  the  wizards  of  that  day ; 
mheSi  Theodore  Hook  was  wont  to  bewilder  the  company  with  hm 
as,  and  make  them  laugh  with  his  funny  stories  and  imitations. 
be  men  to  be  met  wei-e  such  as  the  wcjrld  had  talked  of,  and 
wfaofe  hon  moh  were  worth  remembering.  Mjuryat  lived  thon  in  the 
allilo«phore  of  a  ctmrt  as  well  as  in  the  odour  of  Uterature.  Tho  former 
air  might  easily  be  dispensed  with  without  any  loss  of  happiness,  but  one 
would  have  thought  that  intellectual  society  had  become  necessary  to  his 
rxiAciicc.  I  rememWr  him  on  thn  Continent  somo  years  later  than 
thiiiE,  at  all  sorts  of  plact.<. — at  lii-UKSols,  at  Antwi?rp,  at  Paris^  at  Spa, 
I — oJwajB  living  fu  j>-^         m-i  ^^Iv.v^  tbe  same   wherever  ho   v  -it  — 
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I  throwing  awny  his  money  with  both  hands, — the  merriest^  wittiest*  moat ' 
good-nattired  fellow  m  the  world.  As  soon  as  he  was  knowTi  Bociety  was 
n^ady  to  applaud.  Once»  at  a  German  tMe-tVh^e,  where  I  also  was 
present, — ^for  I  begin  now  to  speak  from  personal  recollection, — he,  in 
order  to  amuse  his  next  neighbour,  euddenlj  laid  down  his  knife  and 
fork  and  looked  to  the  other  end  of  the  table.  The  other  knives  and 
forks  went  down.  He  coughed,  and  there  was  a  dead  silence.  "I'll 
trouble  you  for  the  salt/*  said  he,  or  something  equally  commonplaeo» 
wherGnpon  thero  was  a  general  roar  of  laughter.  "  There's  nothing  llki>  ; 
being  considered  a  wit,"  ho  whispered. 

Later,  I  remember  Captain  Marryat  living  in  Spaaish  Place,  London. 
His  establishment  was  not  so  superb  as  it  had  been  at  Sussex  House,  but 
his  manner  of  hving  was  aa  gay.  It  was  an  incessant  round  of  dining 
out  and  giving  dinners.  At  his  table  you  met  all  the  celebrities  of  the 
day.  His  intimate  friends  were  men  and  women  who  had  made  their  names 
of  value.  In  Spanish  Place  it  was  I  had  last  seen  him  in  association 
with  Bulwer  Lytton,  Dickens,  Ainsworth,  and  John  Poole,  or  with  the 
beautiful  Lady  Blessington  and  D^Orsay;  and  now,  after  an  absenoo  of 
years,  I  travelled  into  Norfolk,  to  find  him  in  a  most  out-of-the-way  place. 

I  arrived  one  evening  at  the  **  Feathers  Inn  *'  at  Holt,  and  discovcrod* 
that  I  had  yet  four  or  five  miles  to  go  l>dbrc  I  could  reach  Lnngham.     80 
luring  one  of  those  miserable  old  flies  of  former  days,  I  got  into  it|  and 
was  jolted  away,  in  a  temper  which  might  have  borne  improvcmcnl. 

**  "Whiit  has  como  to  him,"  argued  L  **that  he  should,  in  the  very 
Tigonr  of  life,  retire  (I'om  the  world  and  live  the  life  of  a  hermit  ?  WcU, 
perhaps  alter  all,  he  may  con^uo  much  the  same  sort  of  existence  as 
he  led  of  old.  No  doubt  ho  has  surrounded  hims^^lf  with  every  pleasure 
that  society  can  give  him.  But  he  might  have  chosen  a  place  a  littlo 
nearer  to  civilization,  instead  of  obliging  me  to  drive  four  miles  at  eight 
o*clock  in  the  evening  in  an  old  shanderydan  like  this/* 

I  could  not  look  at  the  country,  for  it  was  too  dark ;  but  I  know  that 

?s  nothing  but  a'gh   "  '  roud  rilong  which  v 

had  no  solace  but  .  a-hour  UvtoTr  *^^d  i\\ 

f^at  an  end.  Wc  paused  a  moment,  tlie  driver  of  the  trap  descended  and 
Opened  n  ""*'v  ^^1  ag  Lo  remounted  and  m*ged  his  horse  to  a  final  cjfibrt, 
I  eould  y-  1  the  darkness  thut  we  wore  rounding  a  gravclU^d  path. 

P  easily  in  the  coonby :   before  1  -w  near 

the  i<  (in  floahing  in  the  hall,  and  we  <  r^wn  up 

L^fora  the  itntranco  when  the  door  was  Dang  open  and  sev«ni]  figures  stood 
m  the  porch. 

••Hollo!**  aaid  OToiccu 
'  WhVt  h  it  you  ?     WTiy  didn't  rou  giv«^  tt 

\WS)X  for  you?"      li  v.in  *il:n  Riirnn  TMrf^  ;i-   t^^ 

find  chcory. 

I  eftgily  Ltj-.M    ■ 

fttc-lj  artcn..  ..  ..      .  .     ■ 
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iikimng  opom  tho  hotisci,  and  I  stepped  back  upon  the  gi^arelled  path  to 
lonk  lit  it.     It  was  au  Elizabetliau  cottage— gabled,  with  heavy  stacks  of 
ckiioDOTit  and  an  uvt?rhanging  tbiitch — boilt  upon  the  exact  model  of  that 
uf  George  the  Fonrth  at  Virginia  Water.     It  was  btiilt  by  Copland,  tho 
architect,  who  wae  a  personal  friend  of  Captain  Marry at's,  and  with  whom 
'  he  exchanged  Sussex  House  for  this  cotta^i^e.     The  vagary  had  been  that 
the  two  hjnises  afaoald  bo  <     '  1  exactly  as  thoy  stood  ;  bnt  the  idea 

of  **  aU  titauding  "*  having  tl  ujamngi*  in  thu  two  diflorent  minds,  ho 

who  got  Bnssex  Hoase  as  his  portion  came  oiT  very  much  tho  hotter  of  tho 
two.     But  it  had  been  through  life  the  same  with  the  present  owner  of 
Langbam.     If  there  was  a  quality  for  which  there  was  in  his  mind  no 
I  places  it  WiW  regard  for  his  own  interest. 

A«  I  re-entered  the  porch»  1  perceived  several  cocks  and  hens  crouched 
I  dowo  close  to  the  threshold,  and  a  brace  of  tame  partridges  moved  away 
slowly  to  a  little  tlistanee. 

Wo  went  into  the  dining-room.     It  was  a  pretty  room,  walled  with 
"^colour  Bkctehes  by  Stansfield ;  and  at  the  further  end  by  cases  of 
Thero  vnxa  an  air  of  thorough  comfort  pervading  the  whole.     1 
had  not  been  expected ;  hut  nobody  would  have  guessed  the  lact  by  the 
oitiibles  which  were  almost  immediattily  upon  the  table. 

**  Wtill !  "  said  I,  when  the  inward  craving  was  appeased  and  Bileneed, 

'  and  when  consequently  my  good  humomr  had  returned,  **  this  is  all  very 

i  nice ;  hot  what  makes  you  live  down  here  9     I  mean  to  carry  yon  back  to 

town  with  me.     Everybody  says  that  it  is  a  shame  that  you  should  be 

I  out  of  the  world  like  this.*' 

He  was  standing  upon  the  hearthrug,  with  his  back  to  the  fire — 

I  looking  down  at  me  as  I  eat  at  the  table.     He  was  not  a  tall  man — five 

I  feet  ten — but  I  think  intended  by  nature  to  be  six  feet,  only  having  giDne 

I  iii  nea  wbi'O  stiil  almnst  a  child,  at  a  time  when  the  between-decks  were 

low-pitched,  he  had,  he  himself  declared,  had  his  gi'o^th  unnaturally 

|.    His  immensely  powerful  build,  and  massive  cheet,  which  measured 

Wj  over  forty  inches  round,  wonld  Incline  one  to  this  belief.     He 

been  handsome,  as  far  as  features  went,  but  the  irregularity  of 

Mb  fSetttoref  might  easily  be  forgotten  by  those  who  looked  at  the  intellect 

in  his  magnificent  fort^head.     His  forehead  and  his  hands  were  his 

tiro  »tro(Qg  point?*     Tho  latter  wcro  models  of  symmetry.    Indeed,  while 

[fVfiidtiit  at  Home,  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  he  had  been  requested 

by  a  iculptor  to  allow  his  hand  to  be  modelled. 

At  tbc  tiinf*  I  now  «poak  of  him  he  was  fifty *two  years  of  age ;  bnt 
I  lofr  <  r.     His  face  waq  clean  shaved  ;  and  his  hair 

..  ....^...^  ,...uost  to  his  shoulders,  euriing  in  light  loose  locks 

t  a  woman.  It  was  slightly  grey.  He  was  dressed  in  anything 
'  present  occftftion,  having  on  a  short  velveteen 
I  i*d  trousers.  I  could  not  help  nniling  as  I 
r^aneed  at  tns  drn^f— recalling  to  my  mind  what  a  dandy  he  had  boen  as 
|a  young  xnao. 
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**  Wliat  can  make  yon  live  down  licro  ?  '*  repeated  I* 

**I  have  bad  enongli  of  the  world/*  lie  answered.  **I  like  this  sort 
of  life  :  besides,  look  at  all  my  giik  and  boys,     I  want  to  retrench.*' 

**  But  do  yon  belieTe  you  save  money  by  farming  your  o^-n  land  ?  ** 
I  asked. 

In  perfect  good  fuiUi  ho  assured  me  that  he  did.  It  was  the  delusion 
of  hid  pre8ont  life  that  seientific  farming  was  an  economical  plan  of  living ; 
although  to  the  ordinary  run  of  moilals  it  appeared  nncommdiily  like 
throwiijg  money  away.  Marryntj  I  think,  rather  prided  himself  upon  his 
common  sense.  He  said  once,  •*  People  say  that  geuinscs  very  seldom 
have  common  sense  :  now  I  have  been  c^dlcd  a  genius  ;  but  I  a^i  sure  I 
have  plenty  of  common  eonse/'     Ho  had  not  a  bit  of  it. 

But  I  have  left  him  standing  on  the  hoarthrng  lUl  this  while*  with  his 
back  to  the  fu'e,  and  we  get  on  but  slowly  with  our  conversation- 

**  WTiat  time  do  you  get  up  in  the  morning  ?  "  asked  I. 

**  About  five  at  this  time  of  the  year." 

*♦  About^about  what  ?  Are  you  mad  ?  Bo  you  expect  me  to  get  up 
at  that  hour  ?  *' 

•*  By  no  means:  get  up  at  any  hour  yon  like;  but  I  am  my 
own  bailiflV 

"Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  your  servants  are  np  and  alx^nt  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  ?  " 

**  They  are  by  the  time  I  rctum  homo  and  waut  thorn.  1  do  not 
trouble  them  before.  I  open  my  bed-room  window  and  jump  out  when  I 
am  dregsed*  which  saves  all  the  trouble  of  nnbaning  doors*  We  bixrakfast 
ftt  oi^t." 

Although  eigiht  was  an  improvement  upon  five,  yet  it  required  soma 
moments  to  recover  itom  the  ^ock.  Wbeu  I  did  so,  I  said  humbly  Uiat 
I  would  go  to  bed. 

I  suppose  there  Is  something  io  country  air  conducive  to  early  rising  ; 
for,  contnir}'  to  my  usual  cn^itom,  I  woke  betimes  the  following  ' 
I  went  to  my  bedroom  window  and  looked  out.    The  room  wa*  at  1 
of  tlie  house,  and   overlooked  a  large  lawn,  divided  from  a  field  by  an  , 
in\isible  fence*     The  practically  useful  had  evidently  here  swamped  the 
ornauiental*     The  field  was  green  with  young  barley,  whicli  for  the  time 
lool   *     '  ftv   as   if  tlic   whole  had  been  grass.    V," 

I  b>-  <Mv  M\  upon  some  animal  or  other.     Th^j 

dozen  or  more  young  calves  feeding  about  the  lawn ;  two  or  three  ponit-s 
and  a  dc«ukey  under  a  clmnp  of  larches  in  one  dinection,  a  lou^-legged 
ooU  aud  its  mtmima  standiiif;  jealously  apart  from  them  in  another.   Coo|)3  , 
riaog  kinds  stood  upon  the  graval  walk  in  front  of  J 
■  '■'  -p. 

As  i  woe  looldng,  I  heard  the  prcmonitoiy  signal  of  some  on£s*a 
...i.      ..  ^  "f'h  ;  oud  aloug  the  gnnlcn  ^r- "   }  -^  -^.r..  nf * 

f  al  of  hii  family.     Two  or  : 
m^  abwul  f  a  jackdaw  tsat  on  the  shoulder  of  onu  i4  tU»«  gtrU  ^  tutd  m  iL^t 
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lUm  lawn,  tliej  wcjre  jubed  by  a  flack  of  pigeons,  which  wheeled 
twmi  and  ro^md  their  hcadF^,  settling  for  a  moment,  somctmes  on  the 
ftlioaltLr  of  om,  gomilinieB  on  the  hut  of  iinolher,  or  coming  six  in  a  row 
opun  any  ana  that  was  held  out  to  them.  Then  the  little  calves  fimnd 
oal  what  waa  the  matter,  and  whisking  their  ttiils  over  their  backs,  ran  head- 
long  at  thuir  master,  ctitching  at  his  coat*tailB,  Hucking  hii;  fingers  when 
tfc'  IJ  of  them,  and  go  beeetting  his  path  that  it  was  with 

ditii  1  moTCon. 

It  was  a  lotely  morning,  and  instead  of  entering  the  house — having 
Bed  by  a  ghmeo  through  the  open  glass  doors  of  the  dining-room 
I  lazy  guest  ^as  not  yet  down — Captain  Marryat  seated  himself  on 
TSe"cJge  of  tho  lawn,  closely  cropped  by  his  little  fricuds  the  calves. 
,  Hemi|ion  the  ponies  advanced  and  suiiled  at  his  hands  and  face,  and  one 
I  oi  Ihion  knocked  his  hat  over  his  eyes.  He  was  evidently  a  spoilt  Hiile 
limte,  for  shortly  afterwards,  upon  having  his  long  tail  pulled,  he  raa 
away  a  few  paces^  and  looking  carefully  back  so  as  to  measure  hi^  distance^ 
thrrw  up  hia  hetiU  within  a  few  inches  of  hia  tomientor*s  face^  a  practical 
jokts  which  both  poiiics  seemed  eqiudly  to  appreciate. 

I  turned  from  the  window,  feeliug  that  at  this  rate  I  should  never  he 
dnissed. 

After  breakfast  there  ^ms  plenty  to  do  in  tho  way  of  feeding  innumer- 
able animals.  I  never  saw  so  many  animals  together  out  of  a  menagerie. 
Tlusro  iTftfl  an  aviary  six  or  eight  feet  square,  full  of  bu'ds  of  every  descrip- 
tkio.  There  were  rabbila,  pheas^uits,  partridges,  cats,  dogs,  and  donkeys. 
In  the  walled  garden  wc  were  followed  by  a  tamo  seagull  and  a  tamo 
Lcroo.  The  horses,  in  and  out  of  tho  stables,  were  more  Uke  d*.^gs  Uimi 
I10T6OS,  and  tho  dogs  were  more  like  children  than  dogs. 

Naturally  wo  commenced  tiilking  of  animals  and  their  instincts  and 

I  tsaits  of  sagacity ;  and  io  my  sui-priee,  Marryat  did  not  appear  to  go  so 

far  aa  have  »ome  in  his  estimate  of  ihttm.     I  repeated  some  anecdote  of  a 

dog  which  I  admitted  I  had  ouly  on  hearsay,  and  uslced  if  he  thought  it 

jxrubable. 

**  It  may  bo  tnie,  '  he  anaworLd,     "I  hud  once  a  very  clever  Newfound 
hmd  dog  myself.     But  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  present  day  to  exalt  animals 
I  into  rcanosiing  beings ;  which  sen  es  to  lower  rather  than  to  exalt  their 


tBere  one  of  tho  Uttle  girls  asked  what  this  parttctikr  dog  ho  alluded 
Twas  in  tho  habit  of  doing. 

Wliy,  my  dear,  be  did  what  any  other  intelligent  dog  would  havo 
done.  On  one  occa^siou  when  I  was  callod  suddenly  to  join  my  ship,  and 
had  left  a  quantity  of  dirty  duds  at  homo,  tho  dog  Captain  picked  out 
evQry  individual  article  that  btilouged  to  me  ii'om  tho  general  mass,  and 
lii^i  in  a  heajj,  he  sat  mwu  them  and  would  not  allow  them  to  bo 
I  by  any  one*  Kow  this  is  a  regular  dog's  trick,  instigated  by 
I  >ttiii»!unitnt.  Captain  know  by  his  scent  which  clothes  were  mine  ;  he  did 
Mii  esnlnltj^  cxAminu  the  ma:ks  to  Hud  my  initials.     Wlicn  I  read  of  a 
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dog  c'Otnparlng  the  mzes  of  two  hftts,  auJ  llieu,  after  a  littlo  coLBiJt?raUan, 
clapping  tlio  otmiller  oue  inside  the  larger,  so  as  to  take  the  in  both  in  hia 
mouth  at  once" — he  stopped,  looked  me  in  the  face  with  twinUiug  eyes, 
and  then  gave  a  shout  of  laughter. 

•But/'  said  I»  *'is  not  this  anecdote  told  somewhere  in  a  book  on 
natural  Listoij  ?  ** 

**  Of  course  it  U,''  answered  Marryat,  **  and  many  more  of  a  like  kind,  ' 
which  have  gone  down  with  the  public.  Why,  Theodore  Hook  iind  I  used  to 
split  our  flidea  o\er  inventing  wonderful  instances  of  sagacity,  which  we 
wotild  send  to  a  cetiuin  popular  natuiiiligt,  and  aflerwarda  see  Touched  for 
in  print.  But  I  really  ahould  have  thought  the  atory  of  the  hats  a  Utile 
too  bad." 

After  thU  I  went  round  the  fium  iKith  him*  I  auppoee  that  ploughed- 
iielda  and  manure-heaps  and  agricultural  machines  are  interesting  when 
one  fai-ms  one's  own  land ;  but  to  my  vitiated  tastes,  it  seemed  ilull  work. 
Miinjat  Btood  about  directing  and  ordering ;  sometimes  listening  to  a  long 
Norfolk  speech,  whicJi  seemed  to  me  to  bo  in  an  onkno^vn  tongue :  then 
walking  off  to  a  eftack-yard»  where  a  grand  battue  of  rats  was  going  on, 
rand  eagerly  calling  out  ^^loo-loo-loo  *'  to  the  dogs  with  the  rest.  Then, 
as  a  climaSi  ho  marched  me  off  to  the  decoy  lake,  where  a  new  pipe  was 
being  made  and  a  new  trench  dag.  This  was  an  interestbg  sight,  even 
to  the  uninitiated.  The  decoy  man,  a  great  rough-looking  felloe'  in  a 
fur  cap,  was  a  reclaimed  poacher,  and  he  looked  entirely  Iuh  original 
character-  Marryat  always  held  that  reformed  blackguards  tnade  the 
'tnost  honest  servants.  He  hiid  a  very  onmagistrate-like  leniency  hr 
poachingt  and  having  convicted  this  man,  Barnes,  of  the  oflenoe,  ha  hid 
placed  him  as  his  gamekeeper  and  decoy  man  ;  and  I  know  that  he  iid?er 
ad  reason  to  repent  hia  tnist  in  him.  When,  years  later,  Monjat's  son 
Frank  went  to  California,  Barnes  dedun^d  his  resolution  of  going  with 
him,  the  which  he  did,  and  remained  witli  him  the  whole  iloify  o?  hh 
sojourn  there. 

The  iJlurnoon  was  now  getting  on  ;  and  finding  that  although  \\c  Lad 
break  fitted  at  eight  we  should  not  dine  until  the  same  hour  in  the 
evenings  1  proposed  returning  to  the  house.  AlUiough  Marryat  ymsclf 
never  took  anything  between  those  two  m(»als,  he  did  not  expect  others  to 
have  the  same  powers  of  endurance,  and  I  went  in  search  of  luneheon^ 
leaving  him  tst  ill  it  i'  '    "     "  \v  looking    * 

I  can  think  I  b^  »w,  nn  I  i  int  time,  fitting  iboai 

on  luii  dnn-colourod  Hanoverian  pony,  called  Dumpling. — ^a  name  ho  vcqr 
»  '  Ted, — dresise<l  in  that  velveteen  shooting-jacket  ^  *— ^  — ^kon  of* 
iiatA  to  boaKt  of  as  having  cji&i  vnily  twt*lrft  an  j  ;  witih 
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round  incee  of  glaiss,  itnrrvianded  by  whalebonOf  iho  two  codii  of  ^hidi 
were  *        *  '      .1       :-.       1  ^  Tu  with  a  piece  of"     -        ''-  ^n^ 

itvnj  in,  no  aji  to  come  j  hiiM 
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lipifeig^,  ID  order  to  save  the  troiilile,  when  out  BhooUng,  of  raising  his 
gliW  fiAoh  time  he  firetl.  Dumpling  was  a  character  in  LLmself.  He  was 
a  RpitefriJ  old  pony  to  ererj  one  but  to  his  master,  of  whom  he  appeared  to 
siftnd  in  awe. 

I  am  uot  gpmg  to  keep  to  tlmea  and  seasons  in  speaking  of  my  remem- 
hrance  of  Langham.  My  knowledge  of  it  and  of  its  owner  extended  over 
a  space  of  many  years ;  and  things  in  connection  with  them  crowd  over 
my  m^nory  in  inking  of  that  time,  which  may  appear  somewhat  discon- 
nected to  my  reader. 

To  retom  to  Dumpling.  On  one  occasion^  he  tried  to  asseii  hid  inde- 
pendence even  over  his  master ;  and  when  on  the  high-i*oad  to  Cockthorpe 
and  close  to  a  pond,  he  adroitly  kicked  Captain  Marryat  over  his  head 
and  right  into  the  wat^r.  After  this  feat,  however,  he  was  so  alaiined 
at  what  ho  had  done  to  the  author  of  Petrr  Simpht  that  he  stood  still 
trembling,  and  allowed  his  master  to  remount,  himself  returning  homo 
very  humble  and  dejected,  and  never  attempting  to  be  refractory  with 
him  again*  But  with  others,  Dumpling  never  omitted  an  opportunity  of 
showing  his  spiteful  temper,  ^larrvat  once  put  two  of  his  children  upon 
the  ponv«  when  he  himself  was  occupied  about  some  farming  operations, 
and  sent  them  across  the  meadow.  So  long  as  he  was  in  sight,  Dumpling 
trotted  steadily  along ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  find  himself  unobserved, 
than  np  flew  his  heels,  and  both  the  little  girls  wont  over  his  head. 
Baek  they  came  running  to  theii*  father  to  complain  of  **  Dumpy." 
'*  Come  here,  sir !  **  shouted  Marryat  to  the  conscience -stricken  pony. 
Dumpling  saw  a  whip  in  his  master's  hand;  he  glanced  fii-st  one  side 
and  then  the  other,  while  Marryat  waited  for  him  to  cflme.  He  might 
have  turned  tail  and  raced  all  over  the  meadow :  but  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  he  hung  his  head  penitently,  and  mnning  to  hi^  master^  thrust 
hia  none  under  ^larryat's  arm.  The  moral  of  it  was,  of  coui^e,  that 
Dumpling  did  not  get  a  whipping. 

•  When  first  I  had  looked  round  the  walls  of  Langbam  cottage^  and  had 
i#©n  what  r?'  '  ^m-es  were  there,  what  first-rate  bronzes  and  marbles, 

and  what  rt  I  library^  I  thought  I  began  to  underetand  how  ho 

could  make  himself  happy  in  this  seclusion,  **  He  lives  amongst  hia 
books;  and  his  \^Titings  and  papers,'*  thought  I.  **I  can  see  that  a 
man  of  hterary  tastes  and  pursuits  may  make  a  world  of  his  own.** 
But  he  did  not  make  a  world  in  his  literary  pursuits*  He  was,  at  the 
time  of  which  I  am  now  writiug,  engaged  upon  some  book  :  one  of  his 
later  children's  stories,  I  think  ;  but  his  literary  work  was  never  obtruded 
on  his  family.  There  was  no  time  of  the  day  apparently  when  he  was  to 
be  Ir.ft  undisturbed.  The  other  members  of  the  honsehold  went  in  and 
out  of  the  room  where  ho  sat,  and  never  found  him  abstracted  or  disin- 
elinod  to  take  an  interest  in  the  outer  world.  Ho  threw  himself  like  a 
duld  into  his  children's  pleasures :  one  morning  helping  to  make  a  kite,  the 
next  listening  to  doggerel  verses,  or  in  tlio  ovt^ning  joining  with  them  in 
actbg  charades.     He  would  leave  of  in  the  middle  of  writing  his  book  to 
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cajry  out  a  handtuJ  of  Bait  to  las  favoBrito  calves  upon  the  lawn  ;  antf^ 
enter  into  the  fanciful  paperiug  of  a  boudoir  with  all  tho  euthusiasm 
of  a  girl.  It  always  struck  me  that  Marryat  was  Uke  au  elder  brother 
rather  than  a  father  to  his  owu  chilaren,  although  I  am  fully  sure  he  lo8t 
nothing  in  their  filial  respect  and  honour  by  the  intimacy  and  freedom  of 
thrii'  love  ;  and  I  know  now,  aflur  ho  has  been  dead  eightet'U  rears,  that  the 
hcai'ts  of  his  children  cling  tt»  KLs  momoiy  as  fondly  m  they  did  iiy  himJitdf 
in  the  duya  I  apeak  of.  It  mast  be  something  to  be  capable  of  inspliing 
love  which  will  outlast  time  and  absonce  without  diminution. 

The  children  came  to  him  in  all  their  diiticttltiea  and  scrapes.  I 
remember  a  little  creature  of  nine  or  ten,  with  a  very  blank  face,  sho^inj 
a  givat  rent  in  the  firont  of  hor  frock  with  "  Oh.  my  father,  what  am  1 

do  ?   Miss "  (the  *'  goveraesH  ")  *'  will  be  so  angry  ;  she  will  give  mo 

such  lesson  to  learn/*  and  Marryat' s  taking  hold  of  the  frock  and  tcMiring 
tlic  hole  six  times  as  largo  as  at  first,  and  laughmgly  answering,  **  There, 
Bay  I  did  it/* 

All  bin  children  invariably  addressed  him  as  *'  My  father/'  It  waa  a 
fancy  of  his  own*  He  had  a  special  dislike  to  the  popular  naxne  **  Papa,*' 
which  ho  said  meant  just  nothing. 

lie  was  so  voiy  fund  of  the  society  of  young  people.  ^Vithout  in  any 
dogreo  accommodating  himself  to  them,  his  feelings  seemed  mora  in  unisoag 
with  the  young  than  with  those  of  his  own  age.  On  one  occasion,  whUe  i 
I  was  staying  with  them,  they  were  all  innted  to  an  evening-party,  to  ba 
preceded  by  a  dinner  to  which  he  idone  was  asked.  H«  came  into  the 
room  with  an  aggrieved  look,  and  tho  tone  of  an  injured  man.  '*  Her»a/' 
fiaid  he,  "I  don't  want  to  go  to  dinner;  they  only  ask  mc^  I  know»  to 
amuse  their  guests,  and  I  am  not  going  to  *  talk  clever '  at  the  dinner* 
table :  I  shall  go  in  the  evening  with  you.''  He  went  and  played  games 
— his  inventive  genius  always  came  out  very  happily  at  forfeits — and 
danced  the  polka  with  the  childreu. 

I  never  knew  liim  at  homo  *'  t^dk  clever/'  althnngh  he  used  to  aaji 
funnier  things  sometimes  than  any  man  I  know.  And  he  had  a  very  koirti  ^ 
appreciation  of  wit  in  others,  especially  from  one  of  his  own,  whom  in 
his  parental  pride  he  vcrr  much  over*t^timated.  He  ustnl  to  laugh  till 
the  tears  were  in  his  eyes.  I  never  hardly  knew  a  man  laugh  with  gn^iti^r 
abandonment.  It  would  begin  with  a  chucklei  and  continue  until  hia 
fecQ  was  80  twisted  and  €onvid.4ed  that  he  would  hare  t«)  put  his  hand*  j 
befurts  it. 
^         /     ■  '^ed  at  fi<  ■ 

BOiii'         ^,  ;       ' ^',  but   Bo.i'      ^  t' 

turtai.  They  wens  not  above  an  inch  0([uan»^  pinched  up  at  the  comefs* 
tmA  each  contaimng  a  v-    -'    -^  -rry, 

I  saw  Uie  ^rh  loo'  nnly  at  the<u>  di^lieacli^i  wUilo  thi^ir  Ihtiiiir 

6iie_, :_-:.        ^_,,    

Umi  kitchicQ  a«  the  pairti^y  wua  bfung  madi*.    1  modv  tbo 
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Than  omo  of  his  children  asked,  "  1  my^  my  father,  did  jju  wash  your 

*•  lior'  blc8«  yoti,  my  dear,"  gaid  he,  looking  at  his  fiugoi-s,  **  I  dedfti'o 
9i  nil  ahout  IL* 

*  Tben  you  fihaJl  cat  them  all  yourself/*  she  answci^ed,  juinpiiig  up> 
sad  CAtcliiiig  him  round  the  throat.  '*  You  have  never  washed  your  hands 
»mte  you  puUod  ahout  thoee  dead  rats  this  moroing;  you  know  you 
hawiL" 

Marrrat  looked  convicted  and  guilty.  He  had  not  a  word  to  say  for 
himficlf,  excepting  to  entreat  to  he  let  off  from  eating  the  tarts  ;  and  when 
be  had  ceased  laughing,  he  said, — '*  That  reminds  me  of  my  poor  Utile  loy 
Willie,  irho  died.  I  had  him  on  board  with  me  in  the  Lfirue.  Once  he 
got  the  ship's  cook  to  give  him  some  flour  and  plums  to  make  a  pudding ; 
and  after  making  it  in  the  galley,  and  htt^lng  it  boiled,  I  saw  him  bring 
it  on  deck.  *  Here,  Jack  I '  culled  he  to  one  of  the  ship's  boys.  •  You  may 
liave  this**  I  was  Burprised  at  his  giving  invray  his  pudding  \\hich  La  Lad 
thought  so  much  of ;  and  I  nsked  him  why  he  did  not  eat  it  himself.  '  No, 
;  you,  fatheP,'  said  he  ;  *  I  made  it.'  He  had  been  short  of  wuter,  I 
cnvords  found  out,"  added  Harry nt,  ♦*  and  had  mixed  the  pudding  by 

Uy  spitting  Into  it/ * 
**  Which  son  was  that  ?  "  I  asked. 

•*  He  was  our  second  boy ;  ho  died  under  seven  yeai-s  old.  Ho  h  th© 
ortgbfd  •  WiUio  '  of  the  Khf/s  Otrtu  All  the  anecdotes  of  that  child's 
life  on  board  ship  are  true/* 

I  think  Marry  at  was  most  judicious  in  his  treatment  of  the  young ; 
iMJVcr  admitting  incapacity  as  an  excuse  for  want  of  endeavour.  If  any 
one  irilh  him  pleaded — "  It  is  of  no  use  my  attempting  ;  I  am  not  clever 
cauragh  !  **  ho  vfixs  met  witli  the  answer, — *•  You  not  clever  enough  f 
IKm't  tell  me  such  nonstuf^e ;  you  arc  no  fool,  you  can  do  it  if  yoa 
cboose,  and  I  expect  you  to  do  it,'*  And  in  most  cases  the  expected 
Ikings  were  done. 

I  QBtid  to  be  amused  at  the  original  modes  he  had  of  punishing  hid 
children  whoa  they  were  naughty.  On  one  occasion  two  culpiits  of  eight 
luad  ten  were  brought  to  him  with  a  complaint  from  their  maid  that  they 
li  L'd  in  playing  upon  tbtir  fftther*s  violin  when  the  dressmaker  waa 

\._  -  -vidg  to  try  on  some  new  frocks.  Marryat  lifted  the  twochildreu> 
one  on  each  side  of  the  top  of  his  bureau ;  and  there  he  kept  them  sitting 
fur  a  iimo  liltc  two  little  images,  until  he  took  them  down  to  underga 
Mttm  petting  for  the  rest  of  the  day ;  for,  if  a  child  required  to  he 
i**d,  as  soon  us  the  puniahmont  was  over,  it  seemed  as  if  no  amount 
.Julgcncc  was  thought  too  much  for  compenBation ;  like  the  jam  to 
the  taste  of  the  physic  out  of  its  mouth. 

1  came  to  him  as  the  dentist  of  tho 
'  one  by  the  hand,  excluimed  with 
at  gli^c> 
'  C iiu^  Li  Lu  Jiu  to  come  out**' 
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Hd  looked  into  the  child's  mouth,  and  twisted  out  the  loosd  little 
then  ttuming  to  the  elder  child,  he  quickly  pnlltid  out  Oiue  of  hers 
Baying— 

"  There  ;  I  shaU  take  out  one  of  yours  too  ;  thut's  for  coming  to  tell 
about  it/* 

Whatever  the  eize  of  the  culprit,  it  was  always  during  the  tiioe  of  dis- 
grace addressed  with  great  formality.  **  Good  morning,  Miss  Manyat," 
or  **  Good  evening.  Miss  Marryat/*  when  Miss  Marnrut  might  happen  to 
bo  six  years  of  age.  Ho  was  generally  said  to  spoil  his  childrun,  but  X 
hold  my  own  views  on  what  constitutes  spoiling. 

I  o^n  wondered  where  and  when  Martyat  had  ibund  the  time  to  eiil- 
tivato  his  own  mind,  for  he  had  had  but  few  advantages  of  actual  educa- 
tion, I  suppose  it  was  irom  the  great  power  and  huhit  of  ubs^rvation 
which  he  possessed  that  he  learnt  intuitively.  There  was  hardly  a  scien- 
tific subject  upon  which  he  was  not  well  informed,  besides  being*  as  all 
the  world  knows,  a  practically  scientific  man.  I  have  heard  him  regret 
that  he  was  uot  bom  a  century  later  than  his  time  ;  as  he  considered  the 
world  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  as  comparatively  in  its  in^cy.  He 
used  to  prophecy  of  the  great  discoveries  yot  to  bo  made  in  steam  and  In 
electricity.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  magnetism  and  in  phrenology,  in 
both  of  which  he  was,  I  am  sure,  a  firm  behever.  He  had  been  told  by 
Townsend  that  he  was  himself  a  powerful  mesmerist ;  but  I  do  n&t  think 
he  ever  tested  his  power. 

There  was  hardly  a  modem  language  of  which  ho  had  not 
knowledge ;  grammatical  knowledge,  I  mean.  80  ikr  aa  t$peaking 
went,  although  he  would  rattle  oft  unhesitatingly  French  or  German 
Italian p  or  whatever  wa&  called  for  at  the  momcut,  his  thoroughly  Bril 
tougue  imbued  them  all  with  so  much  of  the  same  accent,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  know  what  the  language  was  meant  for :  indeed,  he  uaed  to  tell 
a  story  of  how  an  Italian,  after  listening  to  one  of  hia  long  spoechea  in 
Ins  purest  Tuscan,  apologized  to  him  and  said  ho  did  not  imdftiitAod 
English* 

Martyat  ran  away  to  sea  at  twelve  years  of  agie,  so  that  at  best  his 
education  must  have  been  vary  limited.  I  lemmnbcr  this  stoory  which  he 
htnuielf  told  me  of  his  early  sehool^daya : — 

**  The  firsit  school  I  ever  went  to  was  one  kept  by  au  old  dame.    Theto 
was  a  number  of  other  boys  there  who  were  alt  reiy  good  boys,  tal 
Charlie  Babbage  and  I  were  always  the  scamps  1^  the  »choc»L    He  and  I 
were  for  ever  in  scrapes,  a:  -    '       M  woman  uiMjd  to  j  1 
ttAnding  un  ittoob  in  the  a  the  sehoul-room  ^ 

warning  to  the  others  and  say,  *  XiOok  at  those  two  boys  i  They  art  iMii 
boy»  and  tlicy  will  never  got  on  in  the  world.  Tboae  two  boyi  will 
oome  lo  a  bad  end/  It  is  rather  funny/'  ho  ooueludod,  ^*botBd>b«^ 
and  I  are  the  only  t  hma  hemd 

aiuce.     Wegoirooii^  1  ue  boys  usod 

curry  fa?oiir  with  bar  by  b«&og  tb4i  tot  to  bring  in  th^  daily  ofgt  laid  by 
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litfO  or  thtee  hens  slie  kept  in  tLe  garden.  If  a  boy  brought  in  one  egg  he 
wan  jipproT«d  of,  bni  if  he  brought  two,  ho  was  patted  on  the  bock  and 
eallad  *  good  boj,*  So  Charlie  and  I  agreed  to  get  up  very  early  in  the 
morning,  before  tiie  other  boys,  and  abafj-act  the  egga  from  the  hens* 
nests  i  and  then  we  hid  Lhem  away  in  a  hole  in  the  hedge.  The  old  damo 
wo£  in  a  great  Btate  of  mind  at  having  no  eggs  day  after  day ;  and  when 
hetr  veialiou  had  culmitmted,  and  all  the  good  boys  were  vcr^-  low  down  in 
her  books ;  Chiirllo  Babbage  and  I  made  a  discovery.  '  Oh,  mam- !  horc»*s 
ever  flu  maiiV  eggs  in  the  hedge  I '  Thenceforth  we  were  the  prim© 
fiiTouritcs;  and  whenever  our  credit  waned  a  fi'oeh  hoaid  of  eggs  was 
found,  and  sot  things  straight/' 

**  What  miule  you  take  to  the  sea  VI  asked* 

**  I  always  had  a  fancy  for  it,"  ho  answered.  **  I  ran  away  from  school 
twice,  bat  was  pursued  by  my  father,  discovered,  captm-ed,  and  brought 
back  again.  I  was  bent  upon  going  to  sea;  but  that  was  not  the  imme- 
diate caaeo  of  my  running  away." 

He  looked  up  laughingly,  and  I  asked,  **  Why  ?  " 

**  Because  I  didn't  hke  having  to  wear  my  brother  J *s  breechos* 

YoQ  6ee,  I  came  just  below  him,  and,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  my  mother 
nsod  to  give  me  his  ontgrown  clothes.  I  could  stand  anything  else,  but 
I  could  not  stand  Ihe  breeches.'* 

like  all  writers  of  fiction,  I  presume,  Manjat  was  fond  of  reading 
novels.  He  spent  his  evenings  mostly  in  doing  so.  He  read  rapidly,  and 
would  as  soon  read  one  of  his  own  hooka  as  those  of  his  friends ;  and  I 
have  seen  him  chuckle  and  heard  him  laugh  out  loud  at  one  of  his  own 
jukes,  writtijn  xannv  years  before.  If  the  chuckle  or  laugh  were  noticed 
he  wouill  turn  the  book  over,  saying, — **  What  is  this  ?  James's  *?  Bless 
jny  soul!  if  it  isn't  one  of  my  own.  Well,  it  is  uncommonly  amusing, 
whoever  wrote  it." 

Yet,  perhaps — for  almost  all  his  incidents  und  chamct^rs  were  from  life 
— the  pages  took  him  back  to  the  early  days  of  his  service,  when  the  events 
thcuisolTes  had  happened. 

I  a^'d  him  once  which  of  his  novels  he  considered  the  best,  and  he 
aii0wered — '*  I  always  was  fondest  of  Jacob  Faiihftd.  I  know  P^r 
SimpU  has  been  most  popular,  and  is  considered  the  cleverest." 

Speaking  of  the  reviewers,  he  said,  **  I  used  to  get  most  awfully  cut 

sometimes  j  but  I  delight  in  a  thoroughly  bad  review.     I  beheve  it 

i  a  man  more  good  than  any  amount  of  favourable  ones.  But  anything 
is  better  than  being  unnoticed," 

"  But,"  remarked  I,  •♦  excuse  me,  do  not  you  think  that  you  sometimes 
aiure  imture  ?     I  have  always  thought  that  Captain  Kearney  in  Peter 

nple  Is  on  almost  impossible  character.     He  is  too  big  a  liar  to  bo 
in." 
^Captain  Kearney,"  answered  Marrj'at,  "is  a  real  character;  he  is 
drawn  from  lifo.     I  knew  the  man  myself/* 

3Jnpi-trif  uri?4  fond  of  speaking  of  the  friends  of  his  former  years,  but 
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1  have  noticed  that  whereas  he  mentioned  most  of  them  by  tbcir  L^iiTiumu;*^  i 
us  *'Balwer,'*  "Ainsworth,"  or  **  Stiuipficld,"  he  would  upeok  ul  Dickons  aa  ' 
*•  Charlie  Dickens/'     I  do  not  know  if  he  had  a  more  tlnm  ordinary  aflec- 
tion  for  him  ;  but  the  circumstance  would  seem  to  imply  so. 

After  having  told  some  of  his  best  stories  a  good  many  times  over 

began  to  identify  himBelf  with  them,  and  would  rebito  them  q^  If  they 
happened  to  himself.  I  fancy  this  is  a  tiick  with  many  people  of 
vind  imagination ;  and  may  be  done  in  perfect  good  faith ;  for^  iiAer 
all,  it  is  difTicult  to  decide  where  imagination  ends  and  falsehood  bogiuji 
Perhaps  eren  Captain  Kearney  may  not  baye  been  altogether  an  inten- 
tional Uar, 

Bnt  I  have  no  desire  to  swell  this  paper  beyond  due  Umits.  I  bare  ^ 
said  that  in  thinking  of  Langham  and  those  last  years  of  Marr}*iit's  life,  I 
can  hardly  recognize^  in  his  pleasures  and  his  pursuits i  the  mui  in  his 
youth  and  the  man  in  his  mature  age.  I  can  picture  him  to  mysolf  in 
the  former  time  accustoming  himself  to  every  luxury  of  the  table— au 
epicure  of  the  first  degree — and  I  can  remember,  in  the  latter  period,  hia 
entering  the  room  where  I  was  seated,  with  the  exclamation, — *'I  say,  we 
have  nothing  in  the  world  for  dinner ;  you  go  do;vn  to  the  Like,  and  aco 
if  yon  can  got  anything,  and  I  ^^-ill  take  my  gun." 

We  went  each  our  o'ivn  way  ;  and  a  couple  of  hoars  biter  met  egnioi  j 
he  with  a  rabbit  he  had  shot,  and  I  with  a  huge  eel  from  the  lake*     That ' 
was  literally  all  we  had  for  dinner.     It  was  a  Eobinson  Crusoe  sort  of  life, 
but  looking  back  upon  it,  it  was  very  pleaaant. 

In  all  my  rcoolloctioas  of  this  time  one  person  is  so  nuxed  op,  that  I 
cannot  avoid  mentioning  him,  apart  from  my  own  warm  regard  for  his 
memory.  I  am  sure  there  seldom  paf^sed  t^AO  days  without  tieutenaut 
George  Thomas,  of  the  Coast-guard  station,  Marston,  being  with  us. 
Together,  Murryat  and  he  would  talk  over  the  st^rvice  as  it  bad  been  IQ 
their  day,  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  senice  as  it  was  then  i  and  nis 
daughter  Aimie,  then  a  little  child,  the  present  novelist,  was  hlse  one  of 
the  children  of  the  house* 

I  can  again  picture  Manyat  to  myself  in  one  of  his  fits  of  abst 
lion  in  hiii  study,  lying  half-rechued  upon  u  sofa,  ovi\x  which  wjis  spr 
an  enormous  hon-Kkin  ;   with  his  deep-set  eyes  fixed   straiiiht  forwordt' 
and  his  mind  erideiitly  at  work;  until  ho  darted  btu  an  almost  erect 
attitude,  and  extending  his  arm  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  **  Silence !  '* 
and  upon  his  companion  looking  Dp  iuquiruigly,  turning  it  off  witli  a 

Uugh,  '•  I  thought  B waa  in  Uie  room.    1  was  talking  to  him. 

fewgoi  m}*selt** 

I  can  think  of  many  oveninp  when  tho  <Mning-room  table  wai  pushed 
tm  one   side*  and  wo  all    played  b'"  i     ■         '''''.        \] 

ahuatod  as  gleefully  as  any  of  the  y 
inm  in  bunt  of  blm :  t\iti  delighted  to  ho,  as  she  tbotigbt,  in  such  a  ^ 
IMMftUoD,       '  ''   -       ''  - ly  a\\Tiked  to  n    ^       ^  '—  - '-  ''-  - 
^Joto  #i  ;mi  into  the  - 
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lior  treacIi^roQs  parent  escaped :  or  daticmg  impromptu  fancy  daneaa  with 
lothor  of  the  jiiVGDiles.  Or,  lator^  I  cau  tliiiik  of  him,  in  Us  great 
acss,  coiLceidittg  Ibo  iact  of  biB  being  ill^  leht  tlioso  about  him 
sboold  he  distressed  on  his  accoimt;  bo  that  onljr  bj  accident  was  it 
diseoTerod  hj  his  Bon  that  that  painful  oi-ganic  discaso  which  iu  tho  end 
kilbd  him,  bad  commenced. 

I  can  fiincy  I  eee  him  again  in  bo  many  diilercut  ways ;  but  what 
is  tho  use  now  when  nothing  is  lt*ft  to  me  but  fancy  ?  These  things 
aro  pftseed  away ;  but  I  have  spoken  of  that  which  I  know ;  and  whether 
I  call  myself  Jones,  Brown,  or  Eobinson,  it  matters  very  Uttle.  This 
itf  no  made-up  paper,  for  these  memories  are  amongst  tho  records  of 
my  Hfe^ 

Once  more*  before  I  close.  In  these  latter  days  I  once  asked 
Harrrat  what  he  had  been  doing,  when  he  had  been  a  long  while 
nbaoit  from  home*  ''Oh,  nothing  in  particular,'*  he  answered;  **but 
JOQ  see  this  is  sueli  n  lovely  time  of  year ;  it  is  sufficient  amusement  for 
Ad  to  walk  along  the  lanes  and  watch  the  green  buds  coming  out  in  tho 
^ckset  hedges.*' 

I  could  not  recover  this  for  some  time.  And  this  was  what  tho 
*  novelist  and  wit  had  come  down  to  I     This  was  tho  interest  of  the 

lit  man  of  the  world  when  hardly  past  middle  age.  For  this  he  had 
abandoned  society  prematurely ;  he  had  put  aside  fame  before  it  had  had 
time  to  palL  He  had  not  outlived  his  popularity,  for  his  name  has  not 
doBfl  so  even  now;  he  had  turned  his  back  upon  it.  **The  buds  in  tho 
quiflksci  hedges  ( '* 

Yet  now,  since  he  has  been  dead,  it  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me  as 
a  question  whether  it  was  a  **  coming  down"  after  all,  or  a  return  to  the 
childlike  simplicity  of  all  true  genius ;  or  perhaps  the  beginning  of  an 
awakening  to  that  bettor  child -liken  ess  of  which  we  have  all  been  told,  and 
in^hieh  Marryat  fully  experienced  before  he  died. 
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The  8Upreme  authority  on  aQ  thlags  Spauish  u  very  disimct  upou  tha 
subject   of    podcsiri&u   traTeiiing    iii    Bpaiu«       **  A   pedestrian   taar   for 
pleasure/*  says  2%c  Handbook,  **  is  not  to  bo  Uioogbt  of  for  a  mometii/* 
**  No  one  should  ever  dream  of  making  a  podestiuau  tour  in  Sp;un,'*  8ay 
tho  Oath^ririffs,    Deference  to  the  ipse-dmt  of  Ford  will  bo  paid  by  no 
ono  8o  willingly  as  by  one  whti  has  made  thoao  delightful  volumes  tho 
compimiona  of  his  wanderings  in  Uio  land  thoy  illustrate,  and  proYod  tholr 
truth  whilo  drawing  upon  their  rick  stores  of  learning  and  obserration. 
Ford,  however,  it  is  pretty  clear,  never  laado  tho  experiment  of  a  pedes- 
trian tour,  and  theory,  even  his  theor}%  on  a  question  of  Bpani^h  travitl, 
must  yield   to  experience*     No  doubt  there  is  a   large  portion  of  tha 
Peninsula  to  which  his  dictum  applies.     The  tnivcUer  who  would  deliber- 
ately set  out  on  a  walking  expedition  through  the   dreary  plains   of 
Estremadura  or  tho  Castilos,  if  not  actually  a  lonatic^  would  doubtlesg^ 
Boon  qualify  for  lunacy  by  tho  way  of  sun -stroke  and  brain -fever*     Never- 
theless there  is  no  lack  of  good  waikbg  ground  in  the  north,  north-west, 
and  south  of  Spain,  entirely  free  from  this  risk,  quite  practicable,  and 
eminently  enjoyable ;  at  least  to  any  one  who  does  not  mind  suck  aiij 
amount  of  **  roughing  it  '*  as,  with  the  aid  of  moderate  eudurancOi 
digestion,  and  a  packet  of  Keating's  insect-destroyer,  vdll  serve  as  a  »ave^1 
jnquan(€  to   his   pleasure.     There  is  no  need  here  to  dilate  upon  tho 
advantages  of  this  over  every  other  mode  of  travelling  for  those  -^        n 
adopt  it.     No  doubt  a  riding  tour  as  sketched  by  Ford  is  very  d 
but  black  care  sits  behind  the  horseman,  even  mounted  though  he  be»  likoJ 
the  author  of  the  Handbook,  on  bis  Imca  Cordobesa,     He  has  always  »3 
second  set  of  wants  besides  his  own  to  provide  for»  a  mouth  to  feod  that 
cannot  make  complamt  of  short  commons,  feet  that  are  apt  to  comnj 
unshod  at  awkward  times,  a  buck  that  must  not  be  allowed  to  becom^i 
eore.     And  then,  \^itk  all  his  independence  as  cximpared  with  the  tra^ieUtsrl 
on  wboel»i  he  is  not  a  free  man.     He  is  tied  to  the  hridle-road  ;  all  thai ' 
lies  beyond  it  has  no  existence  for  him,  and  in  Ford*s  own  country — if 
any  oue  part  of  Spain  more  than  another  c^u  be  ^aid  to  be  Ford's  eonnti^pj 
— in  Andalusia,  there  is  scenery  as  grand  as  any  in  tho  Alps  or  I^rroneoii 
which  is  a  sealed  book  to  him  and  to  all  except  the  pedestrian*    Ford  a 
nhief  oljection  applies  to  walking  in  g<»naral.     It  seldom  answenn,  ho  says,  j 
taprbero,  as  tho  walker  arrives  at  the  object  of  his  promenade  tired 
hoiigry  just  at  the  momer'  ipi 

int^Uootoal  pleasuron."      i  lOSOl 

matters  so  as  mt  to  anrivo  tared  mid  huxi  ho  llntis  himself 
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I  of  cnjormwat  after  thirty  railes  let  him  be  content  with  twenty 

HI  an  aflcctiouto  whicli  trrtTellers  of  aU 

ffiirtiaro  aqi     ^  m  to  bo  nbvinted  by  Iho  siimo  menus 

ia  aJI  citecft*     In  tht)  mj»tti)r  of  accommodation,  lurtB,  food,  and  bo  forth* 

[Iia  til  DO  woTBC  off  than  any  other  toori^.     Indood^  in  one  rospoct,  hu  Is 

f  betlflr  off:   healtiij  a<:tivo  cxcrciso  materially  improves  his  chauee  of  im 

onhrokeu  mghl's  retil.     XCe  floas  don't    bito  a   Bound   sleeper,  so  the 

Spaniarda  euy,  and  thu  immanity  ia  worth  Bomething  in  a  posada.     Any 

other  boommoditiea  h^  only  shares  in  common  with  nil  comers  ^  and  imy 

1  on  thorn  is  an  argument  not  against  walking  but  againat 

1  at  all. 

Oq  ihm  hea4li  it  may  [}o  observed »  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 

•i^ggoation.      To    belii^ro    the    majority   of  writers  about  Bpain,   the 

pnango  of  the  Pyronecft  is  a  plunge  into  utter  bai'bari&m,  whereua  in 

flot'  ^e  truvtsUor,  as   long  at  loast  as   ho  keeps  to  the  beaten 

tiB'i    ,         1^    8paiUf   80   far   as  he  is   concerned,  remarkably  like  the 

of  csTtlizod  Etiropc.      Even  the  diligence  is  now  almost  obsolete. 

ISiaepI  ^^         '  ,  there  is  no  place  of  any  importance  which  is  not  to 

I  boiwic^  1;  iuid  at  Madrid  f  BfCrcelona,  Beville,  Granada,  Malaga, 

Cbrdova*  C^di^ — in  fiict  at  every  town  which  has  a  phce  in  the  regular 

^  Bponish  tour — he  will  lind  hotc^ls  quite  as  civilized  as  tho#ie  of  PVanco» 

I  Italy,  0(r  Germany,  aad  m  which  he  runs  just  about  as  much  risk  of  bwiug 

'  piyfeonDd  with  thd  garhc  and  rancid  oil  we  are  told  of  as  at  the  TroiH 

FrisfM.     It  is  true,  if  he  penetratea  into  regions  more  remote  he  mm*t 

coDiy&l  himself  T^ith  much  rougher  quarters,  for  the  diiTorence  between  the 

fcmda  and   the  posada  nf  Spain   in  far  wider  than   between  the   hutel 

and  the  inn  of  any  other  countiy.      It  must  be  tidiuitted  too  that  all  tliat 

furr  ~'    "     "      '  -     ^    ^  j^  *' wiuu piles "  ibi 

rau  -mfort.      But  even 

the  posada  in  not  much  worse  Lhan  the  mountain  quarters  ^ith  which  the 

•   ^    '     .    1      '"  quenlly  to  put  up  in  other  cx>untrieB;  and  if  fowls,  eggt4, 

^i  lareiid  in  the  worid,  have  any  virtues  in  the  way  of 

»U|  itioti. 

^  ^       htriaa  more  than  any  other 

*  ImraUer  in  Bpain,  is  the  heat  of  the  climate  ;  but  eren  this  is  not  so  great 
ta  e?Q  as  it  »eems.  In  the  Sierras,  among  which  his  mmbling  grntmd  will 
'Bo,  a  low  latitudu  is  uoutruhzod  to  a  great  extc^nt  by  tlovntion  Jind 
moimlam  breeze,  and  by  a  ju<licious  uito  of  the  cool  morning  hours  .it  is 
<|tute  poadbk)  to  cheat  oven  the  £erce  sun  tii  Andalualap  It  in  a  good 
yundlinf:  rule  anywherei  but  especially  sound  in  Bpain,  to  make  a  point 
of  y  riung.     One  hour  in  the  mornmg  Is  worth 

thi.  ibr  getting  over  ground  or  for  enjoying 

iecnerjt  tnd  nowhere  is  the  morning  moro  deUghtlnl  than  m  the  Spanish 

txum©tal^~      *  "  '    '  " ms  to  rise  restored  to  life  by  the  bracing  air  of 

tiirybt^  m  cool,  grecu  and  moist,  liko  a  fresh-cut  salad. 

A  fi«w  botirH  UUit  ail  Uaa  m  changed.    Where  the  dew  hung  the  dust  lies 
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thick ;  iho  soft  streaks  of  mibt  that  rested  hko  scarfs  of  gauze  on  tho 
shoulders  of  the  mouutidus  have  given  place  to  a  hot  quiveriDg  haze,  the 
tender  hlues  and  greens  have  become  browns  and  yellowfl,  and  the  broad 
pm"[>lo  shadows  have  changed  hito  hard  black  lines.  The  laiidscapy  has 
put  on  a  dry,  parched,  gi^itt}^  look,  as  if  it  were  moulded  in  terra-cotta, 
and  life  seems  to  have  been  baked  out  of  everjthing  except  the  Uzardu  and 
grasshoppers.  Therefore  for  enjo^Tnent  as  M'ell  as  for  comfort,  it  is 
desirable  to  make  an  earlj  start,  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  i^,  perhaps, 
a  happy  arrangement  of  circumstances  that  there  are  seldom  strong 
inducements  to  lie  a-bed  of  a  morning  in  u  Spunish  inn  :  if  the  voice  of 
the  sluggiu-d  was  over  heaid  to  complain  in  a  posada,  the  complaint  was 
pi-obttbly  based  on  \cry  difierent  grounds  from  those  stated  bj  the  poet* 
Getting  under  weigh  is  half  the  journey ;  **el  salirde  la  posada  es  la  mayor 
Jornada,"  as  the  national  proverb  puts  it;  and  the  prudent  viator  will  leav6 
nothing  to  be  done  in  the  morning  but  to  discharge  the  reckonings  and 
swallow  a  cup  of  that  marvellous  chceolate  which  Bpain  alone  has  the  giil 
of  producing,  and  the  poorest  posada  will  furnish  as  well  as  the  best  hotel. 
With  this,  itself  almost  as  much  a  solid  as  the  bixcochos  which  accompany 
it  I  he  breaks  his  fast.  Breakfast  as  we  understand  it,  the  first  regular 
meal  of  the  davi  is  altogether  too  important  and  pleasurable  an  afluiir  to 
bo  trilled  with  in  this  way*  It  would  be  a  wanton  waste  of  the  means  of 
enjoyment  to  take  it  within  walls  at  all,  not  to  speak  of  the  walls  of 
frowsy  hostelry.  It  is  eminently  a  pleasure  to  be  looked  forward  to. 
materials,  cold  fowl,  ham,  hard  eggs,  bread,  oranges,  grapes,  according 
the  JiX'id  commissariat,  are  stowed  away  in  the  knapsack,  to  bo  produci 
at  the  proper  time  and  place — when  the  right  to  enjoy  has  been  fairly 
earned,  and  a  spot  has  been  reached  which  combiues  the  attrtiction  of 
shade,  water,  and  a  view.  Then  and  there  he  will  unsling  his  pack,  and 
as  he  makes  his  *'  honest,  wholesome,  hungry  breakfast,'*  he  ynil  say  with 
Father  Izaak,  **  Does  not  this  meat  taste  well,  and  was  not  this  place  well 
chosen  to  eat  it  ?  "  The  meat,  however^  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be 
conBidorod.  In  thirsty  Sp^dn  the  traveller  carries  his  bota  as  re^ilarly  as 
the  playgoer  carries  his  opera-glass,  or  the  Londoner  his  umbreUa,  and 
nowhe/e  will  he  more  fervently  join  in  the  refrain  of  the  quaint  old  flong 
which  prays, 

That  ia  bcnren  bif  soul  may  dwell. 

Who  first  foand  out  tho  leather  liottet 

On  a  journey  of  any  sort  it  is  a  desirable,  on  a  pedestrian  jonmoy  it  is  an 
indispexisable,  companion  ;  and,  therefore,  any  one  contemplating  a  tmmp 
should  first  bettikc  himself  to  the  shop  of  some  w.  i"  'V  ; 

and  that  Without  delay,  for  the  education  of  i\u  h 

retiuircs  some  Uttlo  tiioc*    Borne  authorities  advise  a  course  of  ^  i 

by  way  of  seasoning,  which  is  apt  to  have  the  e(ff)ct  of  re[>i«*v^i^^ 
honest  taste  of  Icatlier  by  the  elckly  flavour  of  aniseed ;  but  n  thi 
•emkisg  in  many  wattNrv, 
getierally  sufEoe  to  correct  ^  hMigB 
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about  »  boU  finesk  from  the  shop.  There  are  two  sorts  of  beta.  That 
in  Catalonlai  ArmgoD,  and  the  P}TeD6es  goneroUy,  has  a  horn  nozzle 
ting  on  with  a  screw  j  bat  the  Bouthcru  bota — a  Bitapler,  ruder,  and 
ither  more  oriental-loolfing  affair — Is  much  more  convenient  in  form, 
neck  is  furnished  vdih  a  iipoodon  cnp^ahaped  mouth,  fitted  with  a 
ping,  through  which  the  parched  wajftU'er  squirts  a  thiu  stream 
win©  down  his  throat »  if  his  "tenement  of  clay''  merely  requires  a 
;ht  moiblening.  If  thorough  saturation  be  desired,  he  has  only  to 
romoTo  the  plug  and  keep  the  cup  full  by  a  loving  pressure  of  the  yielding 
ItsiiLher ;  and  no  sound  conld  be  more  sympathetic  to  a  thirsty  soul  than 
the  jonal  chuckling  gurgle  of  the  wine  us  it  rises  through  the  narrow 
k,  and  the  long-dra^vn  sigh  that  follows  when  the  hand  is  removed  and 
\ti  empty  air  ruahes  in  to  fill  the  phico  of  the  generous  liquor.  Simple, 
wever,  as  these  operations  may  seem,  t]ie  aii  of  drinking  from  the  bota 
not  to  be  acquired  in  a  moment.  The  tyro  who  rashly  attempts  the 
in  public  for  the  first  time  will  probably  cover  his  waistcoat  with  wine 
himself  with  confusion  ;  therefore,  a  little  private  practice  with  water 
advisable,  and  for  obvious  reasons  the  period  of  the  morning  bath  will 
be  found  a  favourable  time  ht  study.  In  the  two  most  important  respects 
the  bota  is  vastly  superior  to  any  of  the  modem  coutrivances  in  macintosh 
or  vulcanized  india-rubber  for  carrying  wine  on  a  journey.  It  keeps  its 
LMtjhmts  far  cooler,  and  once  seasoned  communieatea  no  disagreeable  taste. 
liidecd,  a  veteran  bota,  Uke  a  pipe  that  is  properly  culottee,  will  help  to  make 
inferior  article  endurable  ;  and  for  this  reason  its  swfirthy  complexion 
d  **  purple -stained  mouth  "  are  to  be  regarded  with  the  same  sort  of 
tionate  solicitude  as  attends  the  colouring  of  a  valued  meerschaum. 
In  any  enumeration  of  travelling  diMculties  in  Spain,  robbers  have 
ft  prescriptive  right  to  a  place ;  but  in  these  degenerate  days  that  place 
nst  lie  among  the  ideal  difiiculties.  The  romantically  inclined  tourist 
who  counts  upon  at  least  one  affair  with  brigands  before  retmiiiug  hoiiie, 
who  says  at  starling,  ''  The  bug  which  you  would  fright  me  with  I  seek,'* 
will  assuredly  be  wofully  disappointed.  Others,  indeed,  he  wHl  find,  but 
that  one.  There  is  now  hardly  as  much  chance  of  meeting  a  specimen 
the  ladron^ — the  regukr  professional,  picturesque  brigand — in  Spain,  as 
encountering  a  wolf  in  Wales.  Even  landlords,  horse  proprietors,  and 
interested  in  making  the  most  of  the  dangers  of  the  road,  never 
ipt  such  a  flight  of  imagination  as  to  hint  at  •*  U> drones  :  "  they  never 
1  y  1  »*  mala  genie,"    This  state  of  things,  satisfactory  or  not  according 

[I  IB  mainly  due  to  that  admirable,  and  recently  mneh-abuiiied  body, 

gnardias  civiles*     Their  ubiquity  has  made  every  road  in  Spain  at  least 
aiife  as  the  New  Road  in  London,  and  at  the  same  time  tends  to  convey 
idea  of  insecui-ity*     On  most  of  the  roads  in  Andalusia  a  pair  of  these 
tooessofs  of  the  Saula  Hermandad  aceompany  the  diligences  for  a  pait 
tlie  way^  and  their  appearance  is  by  some  held  to  be  conclusive  of  the 
abnndani^e  of  robbers,  which  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  more  lo^cal  than  inferring 
unhealthinesB  of  a  city  from  its  elaborate  drninage  aiTangemeuts. 
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In  the  monntamSi  too,  the  pedeetrian  will  often  peroei^d  on  the  paU 
rndBf  far  down  below  him,  a  cotipla  of  cocked- hatiod,  blue-coatod,  yMoK 
belted  %are8,  who,  when  be  comos  tip  mih  them,  will  moBt  likely  aak  i 
hia  **  documentos.'*    For  thiB  reason,  in  spite  of  what  guide-bookB  Bay  ab 
no  passport  being  needed  in  Spain^  it  is  necesflary  to  have,  at  any  rale, 
Bomething  which  looks  like  one,  and  if  It  has  a  ecrap  of  Spanish)  coodied 
in  official  language,  written  on  it  anywhere,  so  much  the  better,  for  somo  of 
these  guardiad  can  read.     Their  behaviour  is  always  in  accordance  with 
their  title ;  still  it  will  never  bo  amiss  to  administer  a  puro  or  two,  in  return 
lor  which  the  traveller  may  get  some  nsefol  hints  about  the  neighbourhood, 
or,  in  case  there  is  a  choice,  a  direction  to  a  posada  where  se  bebe  bue 
vino  y  no  pican  mucho  los  chinches.     The  mala  gente,  the  gentry  who 
though  not  robbers  by  profession,  are  yet  so  weak  in  principio  as  not  to  1 
always  able  to  withstand  the  temptation  to  rob,  may  perhaps  constitute 
danger  more  r^L     If  the  evidence  of  hotel-keepers  and  the  like  is  to 
taken  Literally,  they  really  do  eiist,  but  the  curious  fact  about  them  is  that 
they  seem  always  to  keep  ahead  of  the  travollor.     Thus  at  Granada  he 
will  be  told  he  must  keep  a  sharp  look  out  at  Alhama ;  at  Alhama  ho  is 
a»Bured  the  neighb<Jurhoad  is  and  always  has  been  remarkabldfor  honesty,^ 
but  ho  will  do  well  to  be  on  his  guard  about  Antequcra.     Antequera  pr 
tests  its  innocence,  since  the  time  of  King  Wamba,  of  all  ofFences  agains 
person  or  property,  but  raises  a  warning  voice  against  the  neighbourho 
0(f  Honda ;  and  Bonds,  in  turn,  professes  itself  to  be  an  Arcadia, 
denounces  San  Boque.    The  risk  is  always  **  mas  lejos ; "  the  Iravcllor  nevo 
is,  but  always  to  be  robbed*   Still,  as  it  is  jast  possible  that  a  smart  wnlke 
may,  by  accident,  overi^dte  some  of  these  retreating  rogues,  there  can  bo 
no  harm  in  carrying  a  light  revolver.     It  is  always  a  comfortable  sort  of 
companion,  and  it  wUl  be  sufficient  in  the  very  improbable  event  of  an 
cfDconnter,  as  a  member  ol  the  mala  gente  &mi]y  is  not  likely  to  carry 
itt-arms. 

►  There  is  somethiag.  but  not  much,  afler  all*  in  Ford's  final  argno 
ki  walking  is  unusual  in  Spain*     It  is  true  that  the  p  ^    '-  — :  does  not' 
hold  the  same  honoured  and  di^mified  position  as  in  ^^  il.     In  a 

countr}^  where  **  culuUIero  **  is  the  cquivixlcni  for  **  gentleman/'  ha  i 
expect  to  have  his  claim  to  that  title  immediately  recognized  ererywlic 
when  he  makes  his  appearance  on  foot.    But  ho  ccrtably  will  not  tio 
tvithnr '♦  ill-received**  '        '  -  '  '  *      •'     '^ 

prise»  and  a  tnfl*M>f  ( 

oven  in  the  j  i^okd  of  thu  Poninsub  it  iji  now  pretty  wi 

stood  that  tliL   ....  ..a  are  an  eccentric  people,  h*^*''  t.,.,.,,!..,  r   ,  „  ._  ^^ 

tho  subjoct  of  pleasure' ;  and  at  the  wowt,  when  !  ^  known. 

h0  will  be  set  down  as  a  **  loco  '*  from  that  dlttant  liid**  ^^h^ia  > 

ten  as  mad  as  he.'*    But  against  this,  it  may  bo  set  off  thnt  IL  \ 

iniadty  iii  calcnlated  to  touch  tha  Spaniard  on  his  wea 
is  no  storor  road  *  ■  ^      --'    raoes  than  admiiition  i  i   : 


eTerjrthhig  it  tOL 
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will  bo  above  all  euepicion.  If  ho  did  not  approve  of  the 
id  people  be  woald  not  be  at  sndi  pains  to  see  tbem ;  and  tbere- 
Ibro  as  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  that  be  is  not  after  mines  or  railways — 
iMngs  always  regarded  with  jealousy — but  simply  scenery  and  ejijoyment, 
be  will  rise  in  estimation  as  a  person  of  taste,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
bim  as  an  entirely  ratiomd  being.  Indeed ,  it  is  by  no  means  a  bad  mlo 
for  travellers  of  every  condition  to  praise  as  they  go,  right  and  leil,  overy- 
^bing  of  or  belonging  to  8pain.  If  they  are  too  conscientious  for  this,  or 
much  impressed  witb  tho  responsibility  entailed  on  them  by  a  higher 
ilization,  let  them  praise  what  they  can,  and  endeavour,  at  least,  to 
appear  e<jnUjntod  with  the  rest.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that 
neglect  of  this  simple  precaution  has  something  to  do  \sitb  the 
imiSsiYoiir&lde  impressions  of  Spanish  mamiors  wo  sometimes  find 
recorded  by  English  travellers.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the 
discontented,  or  critical  traveller  to  make  a  worse  selection 
fcp  of  the  world  on  Mercator*s  projection  than  Spain  for  a  vaca* 
tbm  tour.  Nothing  puts  up  the  Spaniard '^s  back,  so  to  speak,  more  readily 
Uum  to  havti  it  dinned  into  his  ears  or  hinted  to  him  by  signs  quite  as 
eloqtient  as  words  that  they  order  this  or  that  matter  better  in  Franco  or  in 
Bc^land  as  the  case  may  be.  If  he  is  of  the  better  educated  sort,  very  likely 
ho  IS  Well  aware  that  it  is  so,  and  for  that  reason  is  all  the  sorer  ;  if  not, 
H  seems  to  his  espanollsmo  flat  blasphemy.  To  take  a  very  extreme  case, 
tlie  subject  of  the  bull-fight  is,  as  Mrs.  Lirriper  would  say,  **  fruiifol  hot 
imier "  at  every  table-d'hote  from  Barcelona  to  Cadiz  at  which  there  is 
laucb  mixture  of  Spaniards  and  foreigners.  No  doubt  the  traveller  is  quite 
Tight  in  holding  it  to  be  a  cruel,  barbarous,  and  bloodthirsty  sjjort  (ho 
takes  very  good  care  not  to  miss  it  all  tho  same) ;  but,  to  adopt  a  phrase 
^m  tho  ethics  uf  the  nujt*ery,  **  it  is  not  pretty  to  say  so  *'  in  a  country 
bi  ro  it  is  the  national  pastime  and  a  cherished  institution.  And,  au  fait, 
T.  use  9    As  a  i>rotefcit  it  is  iiu8ea.S0Qable  and  as  a  preachment  it 

h ^ig.   Tho  lino  old  British  practice  of  grumbling,  too,  is  quite  out 

of  pkce  in  Bpaiu.  Spaniards  themselves  never  grumble,  they  are  a  loug- 
waiCaang  nice.  Now  and  agiiin,  but  rarely,  they  will  fly  out  into  a  prodigious 
piASSioiii,  but  like  u  thiuult^iHtorm,  if  it  is  noisy,  is  very  soon  over^  and  as 
Charles  Mathews's  son^^  haf»  it,  the  world  jogs  on  just  exactly  as  liefore,  and 
tbo  grk'vance,  whatever  it  is,  remains  unabated.  But  they  have  iu>  idea 
whatever  of  thftt  steady  pcr^ibient  form  of  attack  which  comes  so  natural 
i"    '  ■  out,  and  are  very  apt  to  put  the  most  unfavourable 

CI  ius,  there  is  no  country  where  it  is  of  so  Uttle  use- 

i  mmm  of  the  larger  botcbi,  which,  being  in  the  hands  of  Italians  or  French- 
en,  are  conducted  on  continental  as  distinguished  from  Bpanish 
prmdplojpf,  ewagjter,  blusttr,  and  ikult- finding  may  perhaps  eflbct  somethiBg. 
t  who  fancies  Lo  will  leUor  liiiiistlf  in  anyway  by  **  calling 
an"  in  an  ordinary  Spanish  parmlor  or  posada,  is  very  much 
niiUkieii.  If  he  dope  c«iiertain  any  such  notion  be  will  be  undeceived  at 
oDee  bjr  the  bearing  of  his  host*    The  demeanour  of  the  Spanish  amo  is 
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framed  on  a  model  altogether  dIffereDt  &om  Uiat  of  the  landlord  of  oxiy 
other  country.     Far  be  it  from  him  to  welcome  the  coming  guest  with 

i^emiles  and  bows,  and  rabbing  of  handB.  He  ii3  not  the  man  to  show  you 
I  your  room  and  suggest  with  feeling  a  little  bit  of  fish  and  broiled  fowl 
and  mushrooms  for  your  dinner.  His  rob  is  of  another  sort.  Come  as 
you  may,  on  foot,  on  horseback ^  or  in  a  coach  and  six,  you  must  approach 
him  as  a  suppliaut,  not  as  a  customer.  You  do  not  put  up  at  his  house : 
he  permits  you  to  enter  and  repose  there.  He  receives  you  seatedt 
cigarette  in  mouth,  in  the  doorway,  and  acknowledges  your  salutation  with 

Ln  lofty  condescension  that  at  once  explains  away  flie  incongruity  of  Don 
Quixote  always  mistaking  gentlemen  in  his  lino  for  governors  of  castles. 
After  a  while  he  will  unbend  a  little  as  you  are  a  stranger,  but  you  must 
be  careful  not  to  impute  to  him  any  knowledge  of  bouKehold  matters  by 
acautiouB  fjuestions  or  remarks  touching  bed  or  bo^ird.  They  beloug  to 
the  women^s  province  :  hu  function  is  deportment. 

The  mountain  district  lying  to  the  south  of  Grimada  may  be  taken  as 
n  sample  of  the  fields  open  to  the  enterprise  of  the  pedestrian.  As  the 
wanderer  takes  his  way  *•  through  Granada's  royal  town  ** — whether  from 

^  Elvira's  gates  to  those  of  Bivarambia  on  he  goes,  or  through  the  street  of 
Zacatin  to  the  Alhambra  spurring  in, — through  the  elms  on  the  Alameda» 
through  horse-shoe  arches  in  the  Alhambra,  between  the  cypresses  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Generalife,  at  the  ends  of  streets,  over  the  tops  of  houses, 
again  and  again  does  the  distant  Sierra  Nevada  force  itself  upon  his  notice, 
[make  the  bnck^ound  of  bis  plctnrc,  and  tantalize  him  'with  its  snows. ^ 


In  Uioid,  if  the  tnountain  instinct  he  strong  within  him,  b^  wQI  b^gm  to  lust 
nAor  m  naarer  acquaiotanco,  to  speculate  opon  what  sort  of  seenm*  Im  hidit^g 
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boso  cfi^^i  what  moimGr  of  re^on  it  h  tliat  lies  bojond,  and  pogBibly 
f'loii  tbftt  the  rangd  of  moimtaijis  bcforo  bim  is  the  next  highost 
ill  I  u>  tho  Alps  maj  help  to  stimuliite  bis  cariosity.     If  ha  makes 

mqaxry  at  Granada  about  ihe  means  of  gratifjHng  it,  he  will  be  probably 
advisad  to  go  up  the  Picacho  de  hi  Yeleta,  the  sharp  peak  which  appears 
to  lie  the  eulminaUng  point  of  the  chain — an  undertaking  which  is  there 
lodkod  upon  with  as  much  respect  as  the  ascent  of  Mont  Bknc  used  to 
be  fiAeeo  years  ago  at  Chamoimi,  albeit  throe-foarths  of  the  jouniey  may 
lie  done  on  horseback.  The  advice,  as  far  as  it  goes,  ia  not  bad,  for  from 
Ibe  top  of  the  Yeleta  he  will  command  a  panorama  as  grand,  and  infinitely 
mors  Turied,  than  any  the  Alps  in  all  their  glory  can  show.  But  if  he 
ootiieQts  luinself  with  this,  he  leaves  nnseen  a  tract  which » in  a  small  space, 
contains  some  of  the  richest  and  boldest  sceneiy  in  Europe^ that  medley 
of  moaotftins  Ijing  at  his  feet  as  he  looks  out  over  the  Mediterranean!  the 
AlptJJaiTfts,  where  there  are  glens  to  drive  a  water-colour  painter  distracted, 
and  rocks  more  savage  than  ever  Balvator  Rosa  conceived.*  Hero^  how- 
OTor,  he  must  tnifit  to  his  feet.  He  can»  indeed,  just  skirt  the  Alpnjarras 
eountiy  on  horseback,  but  if  he  wishes  to  explore  its  inmost  nooks,  to 
follow  up  its  wild  valleys  to  tho  crest  fi^m  which  they  spring,  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  leave  his  portmanteau  and  his  respectabilitios  and 
cares  in  charge  of  the  landlord  at  Granada,  for  a  week  or  two,  and  take  to 
the  mountain  in  the  condition  of  a  tramp.  It  is  bettor,  however,  not  to 
commence  actual  tramping  at  the  hotel  door.  The  paths  are  not  easy  to 
find,  the  ra^-ines  are  intricate ;  a  guide  of  some  sort  is  necessary,  and 
goides  who  will  walk  are  not  to  be  met  i^ith  easily  at,  Gi-anada.  There 
am  pdmiti^e  little  'dihgences  phnng  between  Granada  and  IMotiil  or 
Lu^aroit,  one  of  which  wLU  deposit  him  at  a  more  convenient  startlng- 
ptaee.  If  so  minded,  he  may  get  down  at  the  Ultimo  Buspiro  del  Moro^ 
the  "  Hill  of  the  Tears,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called— the  famous  spot  from 
which  BoabdH  looked  for  the  last  time  on  the  fair  city  be  bad  lost. 
Xbencc  ho  may  follow  tho  diligence  route — a  fine,  broad,  well -engineered 
iCiad — ^through  Durcal.  past  the  gorge  of  Takra  and  the  bridge  of  Tablate, 
and  then,  turning  to  the  left,  take  the  rough  byroad  that  zigzags  up-hill 
ta  Largaron.  Ailer  a  lew  miles  Lanjaron, comes  in  sight — a  long  white 
Tillage,  gleaming  out  of  a  mass  of  the  deepest  green,  and  protected  by  a 
toothless  old  castle  on  an  ahnost  isolated  pinnacle  of  rock.  The  Anda- 
loaians  call  Lanjaion  **  El  poraiso  de  las  Alpujairas,"  and  well  they  may, 
for  a  lovelier  spot  no  traveller  can  have  photographed  upon  his  memoij, 

•  Ford  Bays,  "The  Dame  Alpnjarra*  Is  n  tsorrnption  af  Al  Buaheratf  'grass,*** 
while  WasbiDgtQD  Irrmg  tmces  it  to  AlbnxnniY  one  of  Taric^s  capcaina,  who  wa«  the 
fint  to  lubdue  its  Christian  population.  Pcnmn  Cnballcro  quotes  a  legend  which 
Qxplainsi  the  title  of  tho  Ficacho  ilel  a  Vekt;i.  In  the  tiempo  de  ka  Moros  tliere 
»t^  fock  (vek'U),  watched  hy  an  angel.  Wbilc  the  weather- 

Cin  'ins  were  rictoriooB  ;  but  whenever  the  angel  slept,  tlj« 

ny  1  ami  tunn.'fi  u  ^nnihwnrdf  and  straightway  the  Moorish  arras  prevailed* 

M  ^iinply  a  corrnption  of  tbo  nnmo  of  MaU— or  Mdtf  j — Hassan,  the  Either 
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It  is  parebixl  on  the  Boaihtm  ead  of  a  spur  of  tbo  Sicnra  NeTivda,  wluch 
riB6id  steeply  behmd  iho  nllage,  dotlied  mih  chestnut  &Dd  evergreen  oak. 
Below  is  a  deep  gorge,  through  which  a  little  stream  makes  its  way  to  the 
Moditerranean,  in  front  a  mighty  wall  of  rock,  and  all  round  a  girdle  of 
noble  mountains — ^among  which  towers  high  the  grey  head  of  the  Sienu 
Lujar*  The  village  itself,  far  more  Oriental  tJian  European  m  appeorimce, 
like  all  the  Alptyarras  villages,  ie  a  long  street  of  whito  flat-roofed  houses, 
with  a  tby  alameda  in  the  centroj  and  the  shelving  platform  on  which  it 
stands,  throughoat  ita  length  and  breadth,  is  a  tangled  wildemesa  of  pome- 
granate, iig,  apricoti  and  orange  trees.  Lai^aron  is  famous  in  these  parts 
far  its  fruit,  more  especially  for  its  oranges,  wliich  are  magnific<^nt  anil 
abimdant.  On  every  side  they  gleam  through  the  glossy  foliage  ♦*  liko 
golden  lamps  in  a  green  night."  They  hang  temptingly  over  every  path, 
and  perfume  eveiy  mountain  breeze  that  sweeps  down  this  happy  valley* 
And  such  oranges  i  of  noble  size,  with  a  rough  criKp  rind,  and  a  flavour — 
It  might  be  too  much  to  aas^rt  thftt  he  who  has  not  tasted  a  Laxyaroo  i 
omngo  does  not  know  what  oranges  are  capable  of,  but  it  is  not  too  mncli 
to  say  that  noUcms  of  that  fruit  founded  on  the  orange  of  commerce  are  ws 
near  the  truth  as  an  estimate  of  the  virtues  of  champagne  bnsdd  on  an 
intimate  aequaintancc  with  the  taste  of  ginger-beer.  It  is  tmnecdSflttiy  ia^ 
add  that  at  Lanjaron  there  are  mineral  waters,  strongly  recommended  by 
the  faculty.  A  spot  combining  so  many  attractions^  with  Buch  scenery > 
such  a  climHte,  such  natural  luxuries,  and  generally  so  ndmimbly 
adapted  for  idleneRs,  must,  by  the  inevitable  law  of  nature,  have  some-  , 
where  in  its  vicinity  springs  pOBficsHcd  of  restorative  properties*  Accoiii* 
ingly  scieuoe  has  discovert'd^  tmd  society  at  Oranada  and  Makga  hai^ 
ejidorsed  the  fact,  that  the  waters  at  Laiyaron  are  good  for  I  know  not 
wliat  class  of  disorders*  Whatever  their  ailmraita  may  be,  the  soffertfra 
have  that  look  of  placi  s ii en t  which  w  obsenablo  in  all  minornl* 

wat<»r  patients,  and  l-  nnd  dine  with  the  hei\lthy  api>ftit<^  whicll' 

teems  to  be  incidental  to  debility.  In  the  morning  they  tmn  out  and  go 
through  the  ceremony  of  il'  '  '  "c  waters  with  amazing  gravity,  and  in 
the  evening  they  stroll  on  t  la  road,  or  lounge  under  the  orange- 

Ircoa^  and  watch  the  sunset  vviih  that  tranquil  enjoyment  of  life  whichi  I 
belongs  to  a  disotgnnized  eystom  and  an  entires  immunity  from  all  worldly 
cares.    Latyanm»  in  a  wortl,  is  the  simplest,  cosiest,   and  most  unso^ 
phistteated  of  UtH  *  '  -  -  -    -       .^ 

i^traatfl  is  in  mo 

doring  admirer,  I  would  fain  withdraw  what  1  liftVis  said  in  its  Ikvour,  and 
cntroat  the  reader  not  to  bcUove  a  word  of  the  hrr-  •» --  i  .,—;*♦'  -   » •  t 
mUirr  to  conceive  of  Lanjamn  as  of  o  plaf*A  a^i 
climate  and  t  is  sceoeryt  ^b/^ro  : 

country  ig  fl^*  Jier  maisbji  whurci 

a  bkst^d  poplar,  and  no  ocan^  at  aU»  ezMpt  a  fow  on  i  ft; 
of  tT     -'        '     f  by  an  old  lady  from  ClooaliBtyt  wli*>  >»  riwu;**  jr..ii>Lu<g 
tht  ron. 
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!nie  k»pogrjiph3r  of  tbe  Alpujarras  goems  somowliat  Intricate  at  first 
■igbiy  bat  la  in  realitj  fiimple.  The  ridge  of  the  Blerrn  Nevada  rtma  eaat 
mid  weut^  niearly  parallel  with  the  shore  of  the  Meditt^rranean,  and  ahout 
tV  ^  distant  from  it.     Half-way  between  the  two  there  is  a  long 

li„.  .  Jley  nmning  in  the  same  direction,  and  separated  from  the  sea 
hf  a  dudn  of  sierras,  of  which  the  Sierra  Lnjar  above  mentioned  is  the 
prmcipa].  Into  this  valley  four  or  l^vo  minor  valleys  descend  at  right 
angles  from  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  it  is  in  these  that  the 
Bcst  scenery  of  the  AJpn>arras  is  to  be  found.  Lanjaron  stands  a  little 
^ftbove  the  month  of  the  most  westerly  of  these  minor  valleys,  and  £i*om  its 
situation  and  creature  comforts  is  admirably  salted  for  head -quartern. 
Il«  own  valley  is  by  no  means  tho  least  beantiftil  of  the  group.  For 
miles  above  tho  village  it  is  a  steep,  deep,  narrow  ravine,  shaded  by  noUo 
chestnuts,  and  altogether  of  voiy  much  the  same  character  as  the  valleys 
on  the  Piedmontese  side  of  tho  Alps ;  but  its  bead  is  a  wild  mountain 
baain«  with  snow-streaked  sides,  enclosing  a  lonely  tarn,  tho  Laguna  dal 
OahaUo,  abore  which  rise  tho  summits  of  the  Caballo  and  the  Machos, 
two  of  those  peaks  which  ent  .ro  sharply  against  the  sky  in  the  mountaiu 
riew  (fom  Granada. 

But  by  far  tho  fines^t  tma  grandest  scenery  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  lies 
at  the  head  of  the  Poqueira  valley,   to  the  east  of  that  of  Lanjaron. 


r 


ik^ 


approaching  by  the  way  ol  Oii^iLa,  a  li.gua  larga,  or  a  trifle  under  two 
|cngO<$«  from  Lanjaron,  a  rugged  moimtain-piith,  fringed  with  aloes  and 
pficklT  pears,  leads  to  the  Barranco  do  Poqueira,  wher«  one  of  the  love- 
-  bits  of  landscape  in  the  whole  district  suddenly  bursts  on  the  view. 
tmpetuom^  stream  tumbles  in  a  series  of  cascades  down  a  dark  gorge, 
"oferhttagv  lesquo  old  mill.    Beyond, 

Uic^grveuBi  ;  'I  with  white  villages,  and 

lligh  npi  springing  from  a  wild  chaos  of  precipices,  the  Picacho  de  la 
T<^4^  towers  above  all  ^ith  ita  black  crags  and  dazzling  snows.  Mula- 
llAo«»u,  the  loftiest  of  all  the  Riijsrrft  Nevada  peaks,  is  not  yet  in  sight,  and 
ii  i   \  tramp  of  tome  houns  moro  up  the  valley  boforo  hia  burly  form 
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cnmee  mid  ricw ;  but  the  aseent,  ns  well  m  that  of  the  Volotai  may  bo 
easily  mo^lo  from  Oapillcria,  the  highest  ylllage  in  the  vallt^y.     But  tho 

[  reader  need  not  fear  that  I  am  about  to  inflict  U|x>ii  him  tho  oft  told  talo 
of  a  mountain  ascent.  There  is,  it  must  bo  confessed,  a  certain  sameness 
about  narratives  of  that  sort,  and  the  incidents  described  aro  generally  of 
a  kind  more  interesting  to  tho  actor  than  to  tho  reader.  Kot,  indeed^ 
tbtit  mountaineoring  in  tho  Sierra  Nevada  aflbrds  many  openings  for 
thrilling  incidents.  It  would  require  considerable  ingenuity  to  encounter 
any  of  the  avalanche  or  ice  perUs  of  tho  Alps.  There  is  not  a  summit 
in  tho  range  which  may  not  be  reached »  in  August  or  September  at  least, 
without  once  setting  foot  on  snow,  and  there  is  but  one  glacier ^  and  thut 
the  most  harmless  and  unobtinsive  of  glaciers,  lying  in  nobody's  way* 
and  ondiingering  nobody's  Hfo  with  its  crevasses,  which,  as  Boissier  has 
observed,  are  to  be  measured  by  inches,  not  by  feet.  In  fact,  in  spite  of 
its  height,  more  than  five  hundred  feet  abovo  that  of  the  highest  of  the 
IS'renoes,  and  its  rank  as  a  mountain  of  the  first  order^  according  to 
LavalLk's  classification  of  mountains, ""^  the  ascent  of  Miilahjicen  is  an 
undertaking  not  much  more  arduous  than  the  ascent  of  Snowdon ;  and 
the  Veleta,  though  steeper,  is  even  easier.  But  tho  hardest  morning's  work 
in  the  scrambling  way  would  be  well  repaid  by  the  view  which  either  of 
these  summits  commands.     In  the  first  place  there  is  the  CoiT^d  do  la 

'Veleta,  as  tho  chasm  is  called  which  seems  almost  to  open  under  tho 
climber's  feet  as  he  tops  the  highest  crags.  The  first  impression  conveyed 
is  perhaps  that  of  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  or  of  one  of  the  cirques 
of  the  Pyrenees,  with  its  natural  griraness  intensified  a  hundredfold.  But 
such  siniilitudos  aro  fiu*  too  mundane  to  be  entirely  satisfactoiy.  The 
spot  is  altogether  too  weird  and  myst^erioua  to  bo  connected  with  any 

I  commonplace  convulsion  of  nature.  It  seems  rather  to  be  the  socket  out 
of  which  some  frantic  Titan  has  torn  up  a  mighty  peak  by  tho  roots.  It  is 
a  place  where  Dante  might  have  made  studies  for  the  scenery  of  tho  Infimo^ 
where  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  might  have  held  revelry  with  witches,  or 


•  l*rofes8or  Lavallce^  in  hh  Gct^grnphie  Ph^Miffve^  drnws  tho  line  which  diridci 
the  first  order  of  mountains  from  the  fccond  nt  3,500  m^trea,  auil  Mulahnct'ij  is  tho 
only  monntain  in  Europe,  except  Alpine  summits,  that  dUtinrtl)-  cxccc*ls  that  bdgtit. 
Tho  Vclcta,  however,  npproftchcs  it  clofcly»  and  hy  some  mejisnn'nifn?<?.  pntsc^s  it* 


.  gotKl  df»l  of  confiiiiion  exists  abinit  tlio  height  of  the  Sierra  K* 


ntnU  arts  tn  Iks  fmmd  mii^'iitt,''   fi-oai  10,800  lo  1^,000  fri'f- 
[titttnraUit  Roj{ia  Clcmcote,  who  it  to  tho  Sierra  Kcvada  rvry 
I  to  the  Alps,  tutd  Kariinnd  to  the  l*v rentes  ■,  luid  of  Ffh: 
»  most  tiititvrorthy,  AfcordiiijKf  to  the  latter^  the 
Infrhxi  Veleta,  n»432,  Kr;:f;li  fcrt,     ncniCT.tt'j  lu 
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a*S  mODStc'r  eoaght  a  retreat.  It  is  a  vast  pit  more  tlian  two 
feel  deep,  and  two  or  tlireo  mUes  across,  siiuk  m  the  revj  heart 
ei  tbo  chain  aud  wjiUed  bx  by  the  precipices  of  its  three  highest  peaks, 
If  nJnhflccn  on  the  south  and  the  Alcazaba  and  Vcleta  on  the  cast  and  west. 
In  form  it  is  nearly  eirculiir,  and  its  walls  are  sheer  precipice  all  the  way 
Tsnmd,  with  hat  one  break,  where,  on  the  north,  <ho  little  glaciers  already 
meutioiicd,  fed  by  tlie  snow  which  lies  thick  on  the  floor  of  the  ComU,  forces 
its  way  down  a  narrow  cleft  and  forms  the  flonrco  of  the  famous  river 
0«liQ»  *  sn:  '  tl«plac«   for  those  gentle  waters  which   ripplo   past 

Onniida  an  i  u   the  orange-groves    of  the  Vega.     Following  the 

course  of  the  deep  gorge  by  which  the  stream  descends,  the  eye  rests 
at  length  npon  the  terraced  gardens  of  the  Goncralife.  nine  thousand 
f^t  b*jlow»  beyond  which,  over  tha  ravine  of  the  Darro,  riuo  the  massive 
form  and  pyramid  roof  of  the  great  tower  of  Coraares,  the  belfry  of  the 
Torre  de  la  Vela  and  the  red  walls  of  the  Alhambra>  against  a  background 
of  dark  green  elms*  Underneath  hes  the  city  of  Granadaj  dwindled  to  a 
8paa  by  the  distance  of  twenty  miles,  but,  in  the  clear  Andaluflisin  atmo* 
Kphero,  showing  like  some  capital  in  Fairyland ;  and  beyond  and  around 
broad  plain  of  the  Vega  spreads  itself  out  like  a  carpet  of  green  and 

1,  witli  a  fringe  of  soft  purple  haze  where  it  stretches  up  to  the  feet  of 
the  distant  Jaen  mountains.  To  the  west  the  rugged  sierras  that  form 
[lufttion  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  tlio 
'  the  Atlantic  rise  one  above  the  other  in  wild  confusion,  like  a  sea 
of  mountains  sorely  troubled  ;  some  of  them  almost  nameless,  some  fumed 
in  goDg  and  story^  Alhama  of  the  ballads  lies  at  Ihe  foot  of  the  i^harp 
hhbt  cone  in  the  middle  distance,  and  under  that  jagged  crest  far  away  is 

( liio  Verdo.  Percy *s  *'  GentJe  Kiver,"  where  Alonzo  de  Agmlar^^'  fell  by 
hand  of  the  Moor  El  Fen.  Beneath*  on  the  other  side,  is  the  Alpu- 
jarras,  from  moimtain  top  to  sea  a  hilnTinth  of  ridges  and  ravines,  and 
beyond  it  the  blue  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Straits  to  the 
Cabo  de  Gata :  vast  but  still  not  boundless,  for  on  its  upper  rim,  in  the 
clear  morning,  there  seems  to  rest  a  faint  light  cloud  of  unchanging  form, 
and  the  eye  travels  through  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  of  space  across  to 
the  mountains  of  Morocco. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  the  prospect  from  either  Mulahacen  or 
tbe  Veleta.  That  from  the  Veleta  is  perhaps  rather  the  finer  of  the  two, 
for  iLe  vast  precipices  of  Mulahacen  overhanging  tlie  Corr;d  and  the  ma&sive 
torm  of  the  mountain  itself  make  it  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  in  the 
I  view  from  the  other  peak.  Jji  the  matter  of  accommodation  for  a  large 
parly  there  is  not  much  choice  between  the  rival  summits.  Each  is  a 
idiaqi  pinnacle  of  mica  schist,  and  the  little  space  that  nature  has  left  for 

^  Thiire  t^  to  be  mre,  wvae  qaefition  lu  to  the  prcdfo  site  of  tbe  battle  in  which 

f  Aiimso  wof  killed.     Oiio  of  ibo  balliids  on  ttic  subject  in  the  Guerras   Chitts  de 

GranadtSt  (4fico«  (t  dl^tiriclly  in  the  Sictm  Ncvjida  pi-oper,  and  furtbennore  atutc^  that 

I  libi  body  wni  cnrricd  to  "Oxicnr  la  Kombradu/*  —  which,  by  Ibc  way,  LoeUhorC 

[  inmAlatim  *•  ti'wx/y  Oxirnr.**    Oxiear  ia,  of  cotirmf,  the  oM  siielliti^j  for  Vyjar,  a  irillagis 

I  Alpcyiirntf,  six  or  aevea  leagues  ciuft  of  Orgibii. 
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loTingmg  on  16  in  each  ease  diminiBbed  bj  an  unpertinent  6trticii]ie»  buUt, 
I  believe,  by  certain  cngineors,  who  might  have  been  better  employed  thim 
in  patting  Ashing  touches  to  those  grand  old  moontains.  The 
accompanying  sketch  shows  the  top  of  Mnlahacen  and  the  two  men  highest 
in  position  in  Spain  at  the  moment.  The  deep  valley  of  Treveloz  to  the 
east  of  Mulahacen,  though  not  so  grand  or  beautiful  as  that  of  Poquoira,  is 
worth  a  glance,  and  by  it  tho  traveller  may  descend  and  decide  on  the  spot 
the  vexed  question  touching  the  superiority  of  its  haras  over  thoio  of 
CapUleria,  its  rival  in  the  art  of  bacon-making — a  much  disputed  point  here. 


Among  the  mauufactares  of  Bpain  her  bacon  will  alwajs  take  a  high  2 
in  the  estimation  of  persons  of  taste,  and  among  Spanish  bacons  that  of 
the  Alpujaniis  holds  a  proud  position,     More  CFpecIally  tho  hams,     Thevj 
yield  to  none  in  the  Peninsula,  not  even  to  the  fiimous  hamjs  of  Mont^&ucbo 
for  juiciness,  soitness,  and  flavour,  and  served  any  m\y^ — boilwl,  broil 
with  tomato  sance  after  the  fuslnon  of  the  conntry,  or  even  raw, — theno  is  ill 
BubUoty  about  them  that  would  sap  tho  faith  of  a  Babbi,     The  social 
position  of  tho  pig  In  ihasa  mountiiin  rilkges  has  piirhaps  somet] 
to  do  with  the  quality  of  his  remains  when  they  become  an  articlo 
food.     In  tho  hamlets  of  the  Alfiujiiirras  he  takes  a  phicc  in  society  whicl 
is  not  concedod  to  him  anywhere  cLw?,  not  even  in  Ireland.     In  rarJy^ 
youth  ho  in  the  playmate  of  tho  children  imd  ia  tri^at^d  with  that  offi^ion 
which  tlsowli  thu  kitten  and '* 

MeoiBto  l^  ,  and  g«n«ral 

Tulgarit  a  of  pig  m  these  Taileys,      Even  t)i 

of  oonn^.*..^,   iMMi  *i..ir  .-ut'^n   haa  u  touch  of  eWgancu  nr-i  - 
ohoui  tt :  gnow,  sugax,  and  the  smoke  of  nromatifi  £hinb^  1 
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a^es  employed.      And  tlien  what  poatr}*  tbcro  is  in  iho  titles 
owed  upon  the  prodnci : — **  los  jamones  dukes  de  Ibs  Alptyarras/'  or, 
llaey  are  gometimes  ciiUed,  *^  tlie  sweet  luuns  of  Trtvolez.**     Moore 
>  haTe  SQDg  them  witliout  any  debasement  of  his  muse)  for,  indeed, 
e*fi  noi  in  this  wide  world  a  bacon  so  sweet  as  thoj  make  of  the  Bierra 
KeTttiia  pig's  maat,  and  the  last  sense  of  taste  from  the  palate  is  gonei 
Lirben  it  ceases  to  relish  that  jiilcy  jam6n*      Hore»  however,   thoy  are 
to  bo  mentioned  as  a  valaable   cletnont  in  the  comnuBsanftt  of 
the  pedestnan.     With  a  wedge  of  sweet  ham,  a  few  hard  oggB,  half-a-dozen 
^Iianj»4K>n  oranges,  and  a  bota  of  Val-de-peilaa,  ho  may  consider  himself 
of  the  ooantrvt  and  wander  where  ho  pleases,  independcDt  of  the 
J  largelyof  the  pnmitivenesa  that  poiTades  all  thiogs 

ii  I  at  the  Alpnj  arras  when  it  chooses  cannot  shake  off 

tt0  nwtic  aimplioity.    I  reached  one  of  these  little  moxmiain  villa^s  on  the 
^^vening  of  a  fitfte,  and  as  there  was  to  be  a  *'  gran  baile  **  in  the  plassa,  I 
fto  snre  of  seeing  in  soch  a  epot,  if  anywhore^  the  natioDal  dances  and 
tamea  in  full  perfection.     What  I  did  eee  was  a  party  of  ladies  and 
omen  in  muslin  and  tail  coats  poUdng  and  waltzing  to  the  genteelost 
Ooee^  it  is  true,  there  was  a  fandango,  bnt  it  was  evidently  looked 
*i y  as  vulgar  and  behind  the  age.  I  remarked  it,  perhaps, 
'  I:  time  I  wag  travelling  laden  with  some  poiindi*  weight 

of  copp«>r  coin,  because  in  the  whole  town  of  Orgiba,  the  capital  of  the 
Jpiijun-Jis,  thei^e  was  not  cnongh  silver  to  make  np  the  change  of  an 
Bah»^lillo  (the  Spanish  sovcreigtj) ;  and  hnt  for  the  lucky  discovery  that 
\a  be  0t?en  at  the  eigar-shnp  round  the  comer,  I  should 
\  ItiA  \'-  Lvier  load  to  carry.     From  the  cagemees  with  which  the 

'  to  t*4ke  the  dollar  off  his  hands,  at  par,  was  accepted  by  the  proprietor, 
am  inclinc<l  to  bclieTe  that  it  had  l>cen  on  view  for  some  time  as  a 
aty,  and  that  the  novelty  had  at  last  worn  oft*, 
8tiU,  primitive  and  mdo  as  tho  Alpnjarras  posadas  are,  they  are  not» 
after  all,  as  I  have  already  said,  so  very  much  rougher  than  the  quarters 
pedestrians  have  often  to  he  content  with  elsewhere,  and  are  for  the  most 
eleant^r.  The  8panmrf1«,  those  of  the  south  at  any  rate,  are  in  the 
m  a  chiauly  people,  witk  an  oncntul  affection  for  whitewash  and  fair 
aen  ;  and  if  in^^oct  life  nms  riot  in  their  houses  it  is  not  so  much  a  fault 
'  tbeini  as*  of  the  climate  they  live  in*  Kt  however,  the  traveller  objects  to 
Aa  lodging  on  these  and  other  grounds,  the  remedy  is  in  his  own 
"hfintW.     Under  tli*  '^  ftkies  camping  out  on  the  mountain  side  is 

a  Uiicury,  and  soim  |>  may  bo  had  on  a  bed  of  brushwood  than 

betwrt^en  the  sheets  of  civiiitation.  The  brigand  bugbear  he  may  treat 
iTi  '^'^  t:  -r»ly .  nad  in  fitct  what  should  robbers  do  on  mountains  where  no 
j^  is  to  be  seen,  except  vultures  and  an  occasional  mamEanilla- 
ftUinivi,  or  fihEpbcTil  with  his  dogs  and  flock?  The  wolves  I  am 
iincnl  to  believe  in,  because  of  the  size  of  the  dogs  and  the  spiked 
thty  wear,  bat  the  evidence  in  laTOttr  of  the  existence  of  human 
JDibbeis  ia  noi  tati^laetory* 
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From  the  bottom  of  the  Trovoloz  valley  he  may,  if  so  incliQcdi  reach 

Granada  by  iho  way  of  Ujijar,  and  the  momitain  track  across  to  Guodix ; 

but   the  eastern  sklo  of  the  Alpujarras  is  comparatively  bare  and  unin* 

toreBtiHg.     TUc  cream  of  tLe  district,  in  fact,  lies  between  Durcal  and 

the  Trevelez   valley*     A  far  finer  path  bv  which  to  take  leave  of  the 

Alpujarras  is  that  over  the  Col  de  la  Veleta,  the  depression  in  the  ridgo 

on  the  wt<st  of  the  Picacho,  which  may  bo  reached  from  either  Lanjaron  or 

Capilieria.     There,  from  the  top  of  the  paiia  almost  until  he  reaches  it,  he 

has  Granada  full  in  view  as  he  descends  the  mountain.     On  ihia  walk,  for 

the  &rst  and  only  time,  I  found  the  inconvenience  of  carr^'ing  a  knapsack 

in  Spain.     It  woidd  not  have  mattered  in  Switzerland  or  the  Pyrenees, 

where   people   are  used  to   it — nay,   either  like  it;    but   to  appear  in 

mountain  trim  on  the  Alameda  of  Gmnada,  up  which  my  road  inevitably 

lay,  just  ut  that  period  of  the  evening  when  the  full  flood-tide  of  fashion 

swept  to  and  fro  in  all  its  pride  beneath  the  br^iching  elmSi  seemed  to  be, 

a  land  that  knows  nut  knapsacks,  a  measure  somewhat  too  strong. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  thought  was  weak*     At  any  rate  I  sat  down  to  wait  till 

it  was  dusk,  and  waiting  till  it  was  dusk,   slept  till  it  was  dark,  and 

resumed  tlie  march  on  Granada  with  no  clearer  notion  of  the  way  than 

that,  as  Granada  lay  low,  stumbling  downhill  was  more  likely  to  be  right 

than  stirnibiing  up,     I  came  upon  a  house  at  hi»t,  but  it  was  a  house  with 

■II  dog.     When  Byron  says, — ■*'  'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watch^dog's  honest 

l^ai'k,''  it  is  to  be  presumed  he  means  a  watch -dog  secured  by  a  stout 

chain  and  collar.     Because,  if  the  night  is  dark  and  the  dog  is  loose,  and 

his  honest  bark  may  at  any  moment  be  followed  by  his,  no  doubt,  equally 

ouest  bite,  the  sound  the  poet  speaks  of  is  not  w  sweet  one.     So  I  felti 

Tut  least  until  the  oinier  of  the  dog,  somewhere  out  of  the  darkness,  called 

him  to  order,  and  then  informed  me  that  Granada  was  only  a  kgoa  y 

meilia  further  on.     I  had  been  hugrging  the  belief  thai  it  was  only  half 

A  league.     I  got  into  Granada  at  last,  just  i\a  the  to^^-n  was  shutting  up  for 

the  uigbt ;  but  the  example  is  worth  something  as  showing  as  forcibly  as 

ne  Vfii verbal  Spell iiuj-Book  could,  the  evils  of  loitering,  and  es|»ecially 

what  a  mistake  it  is  to  loiter  in  Spain,  where  distances,  no  matter  how 

^sneaBurcd,  are  always  deceptive. 

The  tourist  who  has  been  through  the  Alpujarraa,  and  up  and  down 
Hie  Sic'rra,  need  not,  however,  consign  his  knapsack  to  his  portmanteaa  on 
his  return  to  Granada,  for  further  west  there  are  ft^etih  ^elds  and  piiaiiix«0 
new  for  tlie  it^deBtrlan, 
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Dtmnro  the  year  wHicli  has  elapsed  since  we  noticed  the  position  of  afiairs 
idih  regard  to  the  introduction  of  breech- loading  rifli.^s  for  miiitary  service,* 
rcmaidemble  progress  has  been  made  by  England,  as  by  most  other 
nalioiiB ;  and  the  subject  has  reached  a  stage  at  which  it  will  be  inte- 
iwliilg  again  to  review  what  has  been  done^  and  to  note  the  developmeut 
whieh  ike  sabjcct  has  now  attained. 

It  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  readers  of  this  Magazine  that  as 
hx  back  as  1B01»  a  committeo  of  officers  appointed  bj  the  War  Office, 
of  which  General  Russell  was  president,  reported  that  it  would  be  deskablo 
to  arm  the  whole  of  the  Bntish  infantry  with  breech -loading  rifles.  The 
inqoiry  to  which  tliis  recommendation  gave  rise  branched  off  into  two 
distinct  and  perfectly  indcpoudent  parts.  One,  the  conversion  of  tho 
existing  arms  ;  tho  other,  tho  determination  of  the  best  pattern  of  breech* 
loader  (or  future  manufacture.  With  the  history  and  the  issue  of  the  first 
branch  of  the  inquiry  people  are  now  pretty  well  familiar.  It  resulted 
in  the  adoption  in  the  spring  of  1866  of  tho  Snider  system  of  eonver- 
Eton,  with  a  coUed  brass  cartridge  designed  by  Colonel  Boxer. 

Wo  should  not  care  to  recall  tho  ignorant  and  unjust  clamour  which 
WMB  mtsed  on  the  introduction  of  this  ann  and  ammunition,  the  alarming 
prophdcieB  of  failure,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  slightest  and  most 
tmimiiortaiit  difficulties  were  magnified  into  grave  defects,  coudenmatory 
of  tho  system, — were  it  not  that  it  would  be  impossible  otherwise  to  do 
Justice  to  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  features  of  the  year's  progress,  viz. 
the  complete  success  which  has  attt^ndod  the  inti'odiiction  of  the  Snider 
ajsiem ;  and  the  confidence  with  which  the  arm  and  ammunition  are  now 
regarded  by  the  whole  army. 

It  reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon  all  concerned  that,  in  spite  of  a 
iokmhly  vigorous  opposition,  the  conversion  of  the  Enfield  rifles  has  been 
persevered  with  at  a  rate  which  has  given  us  at  loa^t  2(30,000  of  the  arms 
and  nearly  30,000,000  rounds  of  the  ammunition  in  lest*  than  a  year  from 
the  date  of  commencing  manufiicture  ; — that  notwithbtanding  the  onormoufl 
pressure  requisite  to  produce  these  rosolts  ;  notwithstanding  the  novelty 
ail'  y  of  many  of  the  proceflscs  of  manufactTirc ;  notwithstanding 

il'  iiises  uptm  wliich  failures  or  accidents  dt^^x'^^  »  notwithstanding 

ttie  isimo  of  the  arms  in  many  instances  (as  in  Canada  and  Ireland)  to 
entirely  nninstnicted  in  their  nse, — no  failure  whatever  has  taken 
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place,   and  not  a  sbgle  accident  of  my  conseqnonce  has  had  to  be 
recorded.* 

Of  the  slight  changes  which  experience  has  recommonded  in  the  arm 
and  ammnnition,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  first,  that  except  in  the  case 
of  about  two  milhon  rounds  of  the  firat  pattern  of  cartridge,  the  base  of 
which  proved  too  weak,  the  introduction  of  the  diflFerent  obangaB  haa  not 
involved  the  sopersesaion  of  preceding  patterns ;  and,  second,  that  these 
changes,  in  addition  to  the  inereoae  of  efficiency  which  they  have 
respectively  ejected,  hare  almost  invariably  tended  also  to  decreu 
the  cost  of  production.  Thus,  iron  has  been  subBtituted  for  brass  fa 
the  base  of  the  cartridge  ;  the  quantity  of  brass  in  the  ciLrtridge-eiise  has 
been  diminisbed ;  the  weight  of  the  bullet  has  been  rudacod  j  the  con- 
straction  of  the  anvil  has  been  impitived* 

The  following  sketch  of  Ibo  latest  approved  constmctlon  of  * 
will  form  a  companion  to  that  which  wo  gave  lust  year  of  the  iii  -  a  I 

of  ammimition  :^ 

Boixxu  AaitmnTtoTt  jro&  Siuder  Uirvi 

Hall  C>jrtTUi 


a  Iron  Dim, 
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The  changes  in  the  arm  have  consisted  mainly  in  on  altciiitian  of  tbo 
depth  of  the  recess  for  tbo  cartridge -bore,  in  a  sligbt  alteration  in  the 
form  of  extractor,  with  a  view  to  faciliuting  extraction,  and  in  tbe  recess* 


The  first  pottt^m  of  cartntige,  witli  tbe  Potet  baie*  wag  found  U>  h* 
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tog  of  the  fiice  ot  the  hammer,  bo  as  to  render  the  blowing  open  of 
bret*ch*llock,  in  tho  event  of  the  occidental  employment  of  a  defectiT 
eartridgOi  more  unlikelr- 

The  endurance  of  these  nflea  hos  been  exhibited  in  on  extraordina 
degreo  during  the  past  jear.     There  are  in  exigtence  arms  which  imv 
fired  Bs  many  as  80,000  rounds,  and  which  to  all  appearance  are  as  goo 
Ml  the  day  when  they  were  first  issued.     The  rate  of  fire,  thanks  to 
fiiciltties  of  loading  and  extraction  which  the  present  pattern  of  cartridg 
ilToTdei  has  proved  even  higher  than  was  anticipated,  and  as  many 
eighteen,  nineteen,  and  even  twenty  roimds  have  been  fired  from  a  Snider 
riflo  in  a  minute  ;  and  witli  very  little  practice,  a  good  marksman  can" 
foateui  for  sovcrnl  minutes  a  rate  of  fire  of  firom  ten  to  twelve  shots  per 
mil  lug  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  shots  *'  on  '*  the  target.     The 

pen  s  of  the  Snider  at  Wimbledon  this  year,  where  it  has  obtaine 

first  or  second  place  in  nearly  every*  one  of  the  breech -loading  competi"^ 
have  gone  far  to  eBtablish  its  character  in  tho  eyes  of  the  pubhc. 
^  These  results  have  not  escaped  the  notice  of  our  neighbours,  and  tho 
~imi0,  or  elose  imitations  of  them,  and  the  ammunition,  have  been  adopted 
m  fiefverai  foreign  countries. 

Here  W6  may  be  well  content  to  leave  the  question  of  conversion  ;  and 
it  might  BOom  also  aa  though  any  necessity  for  further  search  after  an 
fiificient  brooch- louder  were  unnecessary,  with  bo  satisfeetory  a  system_ 
ready  to  our  hands.    But  with  all  their  endurance*  tho  Snider  rifles  ' 
not  last  for  ever,  and,  meanwhile,  owing  to  the  suspension  of  mannfaotu 
of  new  arms  for  tho  past  two  or  throe  years,  we  ore  practically  withou 
any  reserve  store  of  riiles.   Ji  is  im|>ortant,  therefore,  that  the  resumption 
of  manufacture  ehould  be  no  longer  delayed ;  and  with  this  view  tho 
Bocond  branch  of  tbo  inquhy,  the  determination  of  tho  best  pattern  of  an^H 
for  future  manufacture,  has  been  entered  upon  during  the  past  year.         ^" 

This  mquLry  need  not  necessarily  result  in  tho  supersession  of  the 
Bniiier  rifle.     It  ta  to  this»  that  before  recommencing  manu 

fjictnrc,  we  winh  :  -  r  the  Snider  system  is  the  best,  or  wht^the 

we  can  improve  upon  it.    If  a  better  system  can  be  found,  we  shall  ado| 
H ;  but  not  othennsc.     And  although  the  probability  of  courso  is  tha 
Home  better  arm  \\ill  bo  found,  we  are  satiiified  that  competitors  have 
faftnler  task  bofurc  them  than  they  may  be  inclined  to  imagine* 

On  the  22iid  October,  18CG,  an  advertisement  was  issued  from 
Wwr  Office,  **  to  gunmakcrs  and  others,"  inviting  proposals  "  for  brce 
loading  rifles,  cither  ropeuting  or  not  repeating,  which  may  replace 
pTuj^ent  ncrvice  riiles  in  future  manufacture/'     Certain  conditions  witi 
n*gard  to  tlie  maximum  weight  and  length,  and  tho  minimum  rate  of  fire, 
icctiracy,  penetration,  A:o.,  were  kid  down  as  roquiBito  for  a  militaty  arm,^ 
tbo  Snider  naval  rifle  (which  is  rathor  a  bettor  shooting  arm  than  the  k 
Kt^  liigp,  or  rather  Mow  it  >f<Jf 

ail  il.     But  the  calibre,  t\M  oov^ 

to»  mre,  tory  wisely  lis  wo  ihink^  h)ft  opLionol.    Generally,  tho  arm  ' 


stem 
iwilH 
stui^B 
hottlH 
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E  required  to  be  **  as  Htlle  liable  to  injury  bj  long-contioued  firing,  rough 

IliBage*  and  expoBurOi  as  tho  naval  rifles  convertfid  an  the  Snider  Bystem* 

Co  be  as  capable  also  of  being  used  without  accident  by  imporfectlj- 

^trained  men,  and  of  being  maunfactnred  in  qtmntitios  and  of  oniform 

quality."      The  ammunition  ^as  also  required  to  fulfil  certain  general 

^  eonditions :  to  be  **  B.&  Uttle  liable  to  injtiry  by  rough  nsage,  damp,  and 

exposure  in  all  cUmates  aa  tho  Boxer  cartridge  for  Snider's  convert4>d 

iliifield  riile  ;  also  as  httle  liable  to  accidental  explosion  as  the  aame 

l^irtridge,  and  afi  capable  of  being  mauufactored  in  largo  quantities  and  of 

Imniform  quality," 

For  tho  arm  which,  on  couBidoration  of  all  the  qualitieSf  is  considered 

^to  be  the  b^st  submitted,  tho  Secretary  of  State  offered  a  reward  of  1,000/., 

and  a  second  prize  of  600/.  for  the  arm  which^  while  attaining  a  satisfac- 

toiy  degree  of  excellence  in  other  particulars j  m  selected  for  merit  in 

pfespect  to  breech  mechanism. 

For  tho  best  cajiridge,  looking  loss  to  the  shooting  qualities  (which 
depend  largely  upon  the  rifling  of  the  arm^  and  indeed  more  altogether 
upon  the  bullet  than  upon  the  cartridge)  than  to  economy  of  mamdaeture, 
Ljower  of  sustaining  rough  usage,  fieedom  from  deterioration  in  vai'iouB 
rlimates,  and  general  serviceabihty»  a  prize  of  400/.  waa  oflercd.  For  the 
best  magazine  or  repeating  arm  a  prize  of  300/.  was  offered. 

The  allotment  of  these  prices,  bowoTer,  by  no  means  necessitates  tho 
ioption  for  the  serrice  of  the  prize  arm  or  cartridge.  The  rewards  will 
bo  given  to  the  best  arms  and  cai-tridge,  whether  adapted  or  not,  for 
obviouBly  the  best  of  the  lot  submitted  might  bo  inferior  to  the  present 
sornce  breech-loaders  and  cartridge,  and  in  this  case,  of  course,  their 
adoption  coidd  not  be  entc^rtamed*  On  the  other  hand,  the  rewards  are 
irrespective  of  any  reward  which  may  be  given  to  the  inventor  of  the  arm 
Jly  adopted,  if  any  one  of  the  arms  submitted  should  be  deemed  worthy 
^of  thiB  distinction. 

Finally,  and  as  a  sort  of  additional  stimulus,  if  the  riilo  which  wins  tho 
first  pri2e  be  also  adopted  mto  the  servictsi  the  name  of  the  inventor  will 
be  officially  associated  with  it. 

AU  the  aims  and  ammunition  were  reqaii'ed  to  be  submitted  on  or 

ibro  the  30th  March,  1867. 

To  consider  the  competing  arms,  a  special  committee  was  appobted, 

<  of  Lieuloujint'CoIouel  Fletcher,  '  uailier  Gnards;  Earl 

h^  I'reBideut  of  the  National  Rifle  A  u);   Captain  Eawlinn, 

4Bth  liagimcnt ;  Captain  Mackinnon,  87th  Dcput ;  and  ^,  Edward  Boss, 

yihe  well-known  rifle  shot. 

To  the  constitution  of  this  committoo  the  only  exception  wblrb  tmu 
taken  is  tbat  it  includes  no  naval  mimlu^r ;  and  as  thr  i  a 

aral  as  well  as  of  a  military  arm  will  dovolvo  upon  tlie  cl.^.„.,l^:,  il 
would  perhaps  have  been  well  to  have  appointed  a  naval  officer  to  anisl 
iatli.      '    '    .u 

li  .  ery  other  point  of  rfcw  tho  oommittDO  waa  wuU  chosco. 
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The  predominanco  of  military  members  ensures  tlie  special  character  of  the 
100  for  which  the  now  arm  is  required  not  beiog  overlooked,  while  tho 
I  of  Lord  Spencer  and  *♦  Nod  '*  Ross  will  cany  considerahle  weight 
with  %'ohmteers ;  and  it  will  bo  diffienlt  for  the  most  acrimonious  of  inventors 
t  nh  the  pablic  that  the  committee  is  otherwise  than  perfectly  inde- 

I  .ad  Tiubiassed* 

The  committee  commenced  thoir  labonrs  m  the  first  week  in  April, 
.when  112  arms  (including  some  late  admissions)  were  submitted  for  their 
l^onsi  deration. 

Wo  shall  be  doing  no  iiynstice  t«>  individual  compeiitors  if  we  express 
gn  opinion  that  the  majonty  of  these  arms  were  quite  unworthy  of  the 
occasion.     An  inspection  of  some  of  tho  weapons  will  exphdn,  perhaps,  in 
iome  degree,  how  the  Snider  rifl^i  came  to  be  bo  much  abused.     Men  who  are 
apablu  of  designing  and  of  gravely  submitting  some  of  the  systems  which 
I  before  Colonel  Fletcher's  committee  must  clearly  have  such  entirely 
eons  notions  respecting  the  requirements  of  the  military  service,  or 
indeed  of  any  seirice  whatever,  that  it  is  scarcely  surprising  if  they  do  not 
hlcDorw  a  good  system  when  they  see  it.     It  might  be  deemed,  for  example, 
I  fundamental  requirement  of  any  fire-arm  that  it  should  be  capable  of 
[  fired ;  but  wo  believe  that  more  than  one  of  the  inventors  declined 
*point-blank  to  have  anything  to  do  wth  this  part  of  the  competition.     One 
gentleman  is  said  to  have  been  willing  to  undertake  the  risk  of  fii*ing  one 
1  pluyt — ^but  one  only — ^from  his  own  arm  ;  and  another  inventor  was  actually 
***  hoist  with  his  own  petard,'*  a  serious  breech  explosion  having  occurred, 
to  the  injury  of  his  face,  while  he  was  firing  his  gun.     Another  arm  which 
failed  at  500  yards  in  tho  hands  of  a  certificated  "  marksman  "  to  strike  a 
IjiTget  twenty- four  foot  square  onco  in  eight  shots,  can  hardly  bo  con- 
sidered a  hopeful  ppccimen. 

It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  not  a  single  repeating  or  magazine  arm  was 
imbmitted,  but  wo  trust  that  before  tho  trial  is  concluded  some  rifles  of  this 
elasfl — a  class  which  as  yet  has  received  vety  much  lees  attention  than  it 
merite— may  con>o  before  the  committee.  For  the  present,  however,  the 
competition  is  limited  to  simple  breech-loaders. 

The  rcjfhrt  of  the  committee  has  not  been  made  public,  and  as  wo  do  not 
pretend  to  any  special  cognizance  of  their  proceedings  wo  can  only  give  the 
Jta  of  the  inquiry  thus  far,  in  veiy  general  terms.  A  distinct  stage  of 
inquliy  has  now  been  reached,  and  by  the  rejection  of  such  arms  as  did 
not  enmply  wiih  the  conditions,  in  the  first  phice,  and  the  fiu-ther  rejection 
of  thoikJ  arms  which,  although  eligible  to  compete  for  the  prize  appeared 
to  the  committee  unsatisfactory  in  their  working  or  construction,  the  prize 
i'OQ  has  been  narrowed  into  sufiieient  defined  limits,  on  which  it 
f  interest  for  the  moment  to  concentrate  our  attention. 
The  first  duty  of  the  committee  was  of  course  to  separate  the  arms 
L  ii^hich  strictly  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  advertisement  firom  those  wliich 
ffeilud  to  fulfil  those  conditions.  The  number  of  disqualified  anna  was  no 
t  74  out  of  the  112,     Some  of  the  arms  thus  thrown  out  of  tho 
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prizo  competition  wero  too  loDf?,  somo  were  too  short,  othcirs  were  gnbmitt^d 
too  late. 

Two  elasftGS  of  anus  were  thus  established,  which  wo  nmy  (iisiinguiBU 
as  follows  :  CIush  A,  tirnis  eligihlo  for  the  prizo  competitioa ;  Class  B,  anntf 
ineligiblo  lor  tho  pri»iG  competition,  but  quaMed  for  confiidcmtiou  on  iboir 
merits  lor  adoption  into  the  gervice. 

Tho  whoia  of  the  arms  except  such  aa  wore  obTiousl}*  worthless,  tmKafe, 
which  boro  no  proof- mark,  were  Urcd,  twenty  lomids  from  each.  In 
way  the  committee  were  able  to  form  a  better  opinion  ad  to  tho 
probable  practical  value  of  the  arms  than  they  could  have  derived  from  a 
moro  inspection  of  them  j  and  in  this  way  they  were  able  to  make  a  further 
lubdiviHion  of  tho  classes,  skimming  tho  cream  oif  each  clai^a*  as  it  wore, 
by  separating  those  arms  which  they  deemed  worthy  of  furthi  r  ni- 

^lion  from  those  which  they  deemed  unworthy  of  fmiher  f  mu, 

Thero  thus  remain  two  classes  of  arms  for  farther  trial,  tha  original 
classes  A  and  B,  that  is  to  say,  considerably  attenuated,  and  including  each 
only  those  arms  which  appear  to  pc>s8css  features  of  merit.  The  next  step 
I  to  select  tho  pri^io  arms,  i.  e,  the  best  of  the  arms  remaining  in  Class  A  ; 
rand  pending  this  portion  of  tho  inquiiy'  all  further  trial  of  Class  B  will  ho 
BUKpended.  Indeed,  if  thero  should  appear  to  bo  good  stniT  in  the  pri^ 
B,  it  may  be  unuocessary  to  proceed  any  fui-ther  with  Clasa  B.  On  tho 
Pother  hand,  ClasB  A  may  prove  t^i  ))e  fur  below  the  gtimdard  ref^nircd ;  ill 
which  caso  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  fall  back  on  Class  B,  which  may  contain 
the  better  arm.  But  on  this  point  nothing  definite  is  laid  down  ;  and  wg 
doubt  if  the  committee  themselves  could  say  before  they  have  eelcctod  th« 
prijsc  arm  what  course  they  wiU  hereafter  adopt* 

It  is  sufficient  for  our  presetilT  puqjose  that  certain  broech*loaderB 

have  by  the  labours  of  tho  committee  been  brought  to  tlu)  surface  of  tho 

^^pompetition,  vne.  those  of  the  expurgated  Class  A ;  and  that  eon&iderablo 

aioi^Dst  attaches  to  this  batch  of  arms  £rom  tho  fact  that  it  cquMtiui 

aovitably  the  pri^a  winneTi  and  jnmibljf  tho  fiitoro  brooch-loader  of  tho 

rSritiflb  soldier, 

Tho  select4?d  anns  aro  nino  In  number,  viz.  Albini  and  Biaomiliiii 
•(two  r^^  ^'    -oiy%  Hcnrj',  Jos1>T3,  Pcabodyi  Martini  and 

'1  Li  is  now  Fni^fieudod  for  four  months  to  cinaUto 

liach  <»f  thu  accepted  cuuipetitors  to  :  .  of  Ida  rifloo  and  0«000 

"founds  of  ammunition  for  further  luid  w ., —  ..,i;  triaL 

Tho  AUAni  and  Bnumdlin  is  a  gmalbboro  (*AQ*I')  riile,  on  tho  hroeeh^ 
uA.  -:'[''       '  ■'  "    r    •     '    .  ,  •    ,,i,(l 

tho  right  side  ot  tho  block.     TUo  enrtridgo  is  then  mUx)dnct»d  and  tho 
^brooch'lilock  closn^d*    The  block  is  soeurod  in  tho  act  of  firing  by  a  bait 
by  the  hammer,  which,  a»i  the  haiaixaor  doocondst  pasioa  fbmmrd 
lh#  breoch'bl  ^-^  bolt  jt^ibrma  aba 

'foDction,  tad  to  a  piston*  wluch 

\  down  tho  axis  of  tho  breooh-block  to  thu  ban  of  tbo  otallil^fliO 
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id|*c,  mhiA  is  ihns  exploded.      The   extractor   operal<js    on  both 
barrel  by  tlie  action  of  opening  tbo  broecb.     Tbc  cartridge 
^srs*  Albiui  aiid  Braendlin  were  Buxor  (small-bore)  cartridges* 


Albim   ksn  BftvEN'nLix  Rit'LB. 


1m  the  coufBO  "i'  thu  itiab  tbo  liflo  gave  a  ikir  degrae  of  accumcj,  and 
t^ve  abots  wore  fired  for  rapidity  in  one  minute  one  second.  '  Tho  Albmi 
ijsteinif  with   tbo  Boxer  cartridge,  has  been  adopted   by  tbo  Belgian 

rj<iT<irrjmrnt  fi^r  tbrii  nm versions. 

BuRToiT  Rifle,  No,  1. 


Ths  Bnrtmi  Rifii,  m  a  large-Dore  (-577  ),  cm,  tbo  brcocb-block 

gystem.  The  block  i%  bingod  forward,  and  works  do^^iiwards  by  moons  of 
A  lever  in  front  of  tlio  trigger-guard.  A  contrail  fire  piston  passes  tbrotxgh 
ihd  breecfa'block,  bnt  it»  return  is  independent  of  a  epring,  being  oflTcctcd 
'     1    -mgtbiS  1'       '      "  '^        \o  operating  to 

It  ISO,  Thf:.  orvice  pattern). 

Tb<9  Bccinncy  wbs  iairly  good,  and  twelre  rounds  were  fired  in  fifty-soTfiti 


giM'^r 
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BCTBTON  HlFLB,  No.  2, 


The  Burton  lUp,  No.  2,  is  a  large-bore  (*577"),  on  the  plunger 
BjBtem,  i,c,  Bimilar  in  the  generAl  arrangement  of  closing  the  breech  to  tho 
Prussian  needle-gun.  The  locking  of  the  plunger  is  eilected  by  moans  of 
a  fimall  projecting  boss  on  its  upper  side,  which,  on  the  plunger  being 
pushed  forward  by  means  of  a  lever-handle  provided  for  the  purpose, 
passes  through  a  slot  in  the  back  part  of  the  shoo,  and  is  then  turned  to 
ibd  right,  preventing  the  plunger  from  being  withdrawn  until  the  boss  is 
once  more  brought  opposite  to  the  slot. 

There  is  this  material  difference  between  the  Burton  rifle  and  tho 
needle-gun,  that  the  former  is  adapted  for  ui  altogether  different  kind  of 
cartridge,  and  in  this  respect  embodies  an  altogether  different  principle. 
While  the  needle-gun  is  adapted  to  firo  a  '*  self- consuming  "  thin  piiper 
cartridge,  the  gas  escape  being  taken  by  the  arm,  Mr.  Burton  nsos  a  Boxer 
cartridge,  which  has  to  be  withdrawn  after  firing,  the  cartridge-case  taking 
the  escape.  The  case  is  withdrawn  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  pl(il^g^>  the 
end  of  which  is  furnished  with  an  extractor.  Tho  accuracy  was  very 
fiiir ;  and  for  rapidity  ^Ix.  Burton  fires  twelve  shots  in  ono  minute  two 
eeeonds, 

Fosncsr  Rizi^t, 
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The  Foshfrif  Ilijftf  is  a  krge-l*ore  (-508"),  on  tho  bre£^cli*blo€^  Bjrwtem, 
Tho  Mock  is  hiagod  forwanl,  and  tarns  over  the  barrel.  It  is  not  opened, 
bowerer,  aa  in  the  AlbJni  rifle,  by  raising  ii  handlei  but  by  drawing  back  a 
hiiaclk  fixed  to  ii  slide  cm  th«  right,  side  of  the  aiTn  below  tho  breech-block, 
*1 '  ind  slidcj  is  ptirallel  to  tho  axis  of  tho  barrel, 

11 J  ly  at  two  points:   an  inclino,  or  wedge  at 

th^  end  of  tho  slide  starts  the  block  from  its  position^  and  the  handle 
Dg  oa  a  curved  lever  attached  to  tho  block  completes  the  motion, 
^wia;;^  it  rapid Iv  open,  and  setting  the  extractor  in  action  at  the  samo 
Tli  Ifjck  is  locked  on  ita  return,  as  in  the  Albini  gan,  by 

,  the  I  u„'  acted  upon,  ho^vever,  by  the  tumbler  itsvlf,  and  not 

ly  tho  hammer,  wliich  is,  indeed,  not  a  striker  at  all,  but  a  means  merely 
F cocking  the  iirm.  The  blow  k  transmitted  fiom  the  locking-bolt  to  tho 
go  by  means  of  a  piBtou  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  brooeh- 
Ucick.  llie  ttnuminitjon  used  was  the  Boxer  (service  pattei'n)  j  accuracy, 
satisfactory  ;  rapidity  twclvo  shots  in  fifty  tseconds. 

IIeN^V  ItlFLE. 


The  Hfnry  Bijh  is  a  small-bore  (-455"),  very  Biniilar  in  its  principloof 
eech- action  to  tho  well-known  Sharp's  carbine «  The  breech  is  closed  by 
tiliding  vertical  breech-block,  which  ifl  depressed  for  the  admission  of  tho 
go  by  a  lover  underneath  the  trigger- guard.  The  piston  passes 
ally  downwards  through  the  breech-block  and  is  struck  by  tho 
bumner*  Tho  extractor  is  worked  by  tho  withdrawal  of  the  breech-block. 
Thii  rifle  won  tho  100/.  prize  of  the  National  Rifle  Assoeifltion  in  1865  ; 
but  our  experience  of  breech -loaders  and  their  capabilities  and  requirementa 
has  largely  increased  since  that  time,  and  this  &ct  is  perhaps  scarcely  worth 
mentiomng. 

The  Boxer  (small-bore)  cartridge  was  used,  giving  good  accuraeyi  and 
t^fnpifl  '  of  twelve  shots  in  fifty-ftoven  seconds. 

Til"  '*f  the  Joflipi  Tlijle  is  closed  at  tho  breech  end  by  a  gmall 

cover,  which  i«  hinged  upon  the  left  side  of  tlie  barrel,  and  closes  over  it, 
'ired  by  a  side-Fpriug.  The  extractor  is  independent  of  any 
Mj^  worked  by  a  cam  thread.  The  calibre  is  -6",  and  the  rifle  is 
adiipUd  lor  a  cenind-firij  coj)per  cartridge,  with  wliich  a  fair  degree  of 
[)L.  ivf. — Nfi,  02.  10 
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ftccaracy  and   a  rapidity  of  twelvo  ehots   in  forty-soven  seconds  woro 
attained.     The  rifle  has  perfonned  Butisfactorily  this  voar  at  Wtmbledoiv 

Peadody  UirxM, 


The  Pmhody  RijU  is  a  small-bore  ('5'").  The  stock,  a&  in  most  American 
broech-loadcrst  is  divided,  a  breoch^&ame  connectiug  ihci  bfurel  and  the 
stock.  .The  trigger-guard  forms  a  lover,  by  tho  operation  of  which  the  fun:* 
part  of  tho  breeeh*bloek,  which  is  hinged  behind^  is  depressed  Ui  au  extini 

,  flufficient  to  open  the  hack  end  of  the  barrel  and  to  admit  of  tha  iniroduis 
tton  ckf  Uid  cartridge.  In  order  to  avoid  deprcsi^ing  thia  block  moro  than 
is  abeolately  necosaary,  and  to  faoilitato  tho  introduction  of  tho  cartridge^ 
the  npper  surface  of  tho  block  in  grooved,  and  down  this  groove  tlie  cartridge 
travclti*     Tho  cxtnietor  convisUi  of  a  kror  worked  by  the  action  of  the ' 

I  brooch-block,  and  the  carttidgo-casc  is  jerked  out  clour  on  opi^uingthe  ann. 
A  copper  rin3*lire  cartridge  was  nsod  with  no  Tory  great  degrtM)  of  accnmcyp 
and  with  a  rapidity  of  twelvo  roundi  in  ono  minuter  and  tfaroo  pecondii 
(indodiij     '  nree), 

Tho  i>^  a  miall-boro  (*4I)H'^),  and  resfimblcE  tho  Pcahody, 

tnoept  in  Um  inbstiuiiiou  of  a  spiral  spring  and  piston  for  the  ordinary  lock* . 
AliOi  ihe  l4iter  tit  indrpondoiit  id*  and  boliind  Uio  tri^^  '^'  c...,. j      Thcacti4ia 
of  opaiifig  tbo  block  cocks  Uie  riHe,  in  addition  to  t  at  the  ooipty 
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|cr  ise.     A  copper  rim- fire  cartridge  was  fired  from  Iho  arm;  hut 

'tL_ -  ,  or  tho  rilling  woro  ovidontly  ill -adjusted,  for  tho  accuracy  was 

exiremelj  bad ;  the  rapidity  (including  two  cartridges  wliioh  etruck  slightly) 

was  tweWb  rounds  in  forty-eight  seconda. 

RBMiiiOTOff  Rifle. 


Tho  lirmirifftun  rljle  in  a  small-boro  ('5"),  having  iho  hreech  end  of  thu 
iNUErel  olofied  hy  a  back  door  or  8hntt43r  which  works  on  a  traoBverso  pivot 
and  below  the  barrel.  Tho  shntior  is  secured  by  the  action  of  thd 
Tho  stock  is  on  the  American  system.  Tho  arm  was  Hrod  with 
fir  (amall-bore)  cartriilgo,  and  gave  a  moderate  degree  of  accumcy  with 
a  mpidity  of  twelve  ronnds  in  ijfty  et^conds*  This  arm  has  been  largely 
trkd  in  America^  Prance,  and  Austria, 

Tho  rapidity  of  fire  of  all  these  arms  was,  comparatively  Bpcaking,  low, 

iliATlD^  in  no  iustanee  attained  a  rate  above  12  rounds  in  forty- sovea 

t^eondfl  (Josljn),  or  betwoen  fifteen  and  sixteen  rounds  a  minute,  whejfoiti 

tbe  Snidftr  rille,  as  we  have  mentioned,  has  fired  as  many  as  from  eighteen 

;lo  IwobIj  rounds  ^    ito*     But  tho  rates  of  fii-e  attained  by  these 

i^mb  Aftnrd  in  r<  .1  lltUe  test  of  tho  capabilities  of  the  arms, 

10— a 
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which  were  fired  generally  by  the  inventors,  who  were  nervous,  or  by 
men  unpractised    in  their  use.      Sonic   of  them  no   doubt  would  be 
capable  imder   more   £Avourabl6  circumstances   of  attaining  a    rate   of 
I  twenty-two  or  twent^'-three  rounds   or   even  more  rounds  per  minute, 
pOn  the  trials  for  accuracy  even  less  reliance  is  to  be  placed ;   and  the 
question  of  the  precision  of  an  arm  being  altogether  independent  of  its 
breech 'loading  qualities,  there  is  no  reason  why  in  this  respect  the  whole 
of  the  arms  should  not  be  placed  on  an  equahty,  and  be  made,  by  the 
L  adoption  of  the  most  favourable  combination  of  cahbro,  twist,  number  of 
f  grooves,  weight  and  dimension  of  bullet,  to  shoot  as  accurately  as  may  bo 
desired.     TVliat  we  are  more  concerned  with  is  the  breech  action, — ^ita 
8afety»  rapidity,  simplicity,  and  non-liability  to  got  out  of  order  from  damp, 
rough  usage,  or  long- continued  use.     In  these  respects,  if  we  may  venture 
I  to  express  an  opinion  without  an  exhaustive  trial  of  the  arms,  we  must 
i  award  the  palm  to  the  Martini  and  Peabody  guns,  with  a  preference  for 
the  former  on  account  of  the  suppression  of  the  lock.     These  guns  are  rim- 
fire  guns,  it  is  true,  and  we  should  prefer  the  employment  of  a  coiled  bi-asa 
to  a  solid  copper  cartridge  for  reasons  which  we  shall  presently  explain* 
The  relations  of  charge,  calibre,  weight  and  size  of  bullets  too,  are  far 
from  what  is  desired ;  but  these  features  being  all  separable  £rom  the 
principle  of  the  breech -action,  admit  of  reformation  ;  and  the  principle  of 
the  breech-action  of  the  arms  appears  to  us  as  sound,  simple,  and  good  as 
"  any  which  has  yet  come  under  our  notice. 

In  connection  with  breech-loaders  generally,  much  useful  information 
has  been  acquired  in  the  course  of  the  consideration  which  the  subject  has 
received  during  the  past  year.     Ideas  have  during  this  period  shaken 
down,  and  become  consohdatcd.     We  have  now  a  far  more  just  apprehen- 
sion of  the  salient  and  necessary  featui'es  of  the  subject  than  we  had  a  year 
I  ago,  and  are  better  able  to  distinguish  its  good  from  its  e\il.     We  have  * 
'  learnt  to  abandon  many  of  the  old  fallacies,  and  we  arc  mor^  prompt  to 
receive  new  truths.     Among  other  thmgs,  for  oxiimple,  we  have  learnt  not 
I  to  shrink  from  the  development  of  a  high  rate  of  fire,  because  of  any  foolish 
r  fancies  about  an  excessive  expenditure  of  ammunition.     We  have  accepted 
the  not  vezy  man'^ellous  fact  that  one  shot  with  a  breech-loader  is  equal  to 
one  shot  with  a  muzzle -loader^  and  that,  with  breech  as  with  mozzlo 
loaders,  the  expenditure  of  ammimition  is  a  question  merely  of  the  circum- 
stances  of  its  delivery — a  question,  aft,er  all,  that  is  to  say,  merely  of  thu 
soldier's    training  and  coolness ;  and  these  qualifications,   fiar  various 
reasons,  ought  to  he  found  in  a  great4?r  degree  among  troops  armed  with  I 
L  braech*loadors  than  among  those  armed  with  n'  nlors. 

P        And  when  we  have  got  thus  iar  we  have  ^u  alphabet  of  Uns  ' 

subject,  and  can,  iiithout  much  diJBculty,  spoU  out  its  simpler  losflODJ). 
Then  wo  are  in  a  position  to  appreciate  fully  the  advautages  of  Ureecb- 
loading,  what  it  does  fur  us  in  respect  of  tmabling  m  to  prodneo  oqtiaL  ] 
L  efecti  in  a  loss  time,  or  in  the  same  time  with  fewer  men — and  torn  belli  | 
joints  of  nc%\  with  less  exposure.     And  wli*  d  we  aro  fltrinoi?  fiibrr  (^ert'ail 
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lidity  of  ire,  we  m&y  be  sure  wo  are  oq  the  right  track*  It  is  in  that 
on  that  the  pith  and  fiiU  merit  of  breech-loading  Ue.  The  quick 
br<iech- loader  iB,  caUt-is  parihun^  superior  to  the  bIow  breech-loader,  as  the 
needle-gun  was  superior  to  the  AiiBthan  musket ;  and  when  we  grasp  this  fact 
we  know  better  what  to  look  for*  In  this  way  we  make,  too^  havoc  of  the 
great  bugbear  of  preoLBlon.  A  breech-loader  is  not  a  cuntrivauco  specially 
(or  giving  aceurate  shootings  but  for  giving  rapid  shooliDg.  We  maj  get, 
and  we  ought  to  get,  oat  of  our  breech-loader  such  precision  as  may 
be  deemed  requisite  for  military  service,  and  there  is,  prima  faci^t  no 
reason  why  that  should  not  be  as  great  as  is  attainable  even  with  a  good 
match -rifle.  But  what  we  do  hope  people  are  beginning  to  realize  by 
this  time  is,  that  the  success  or  failiare  of  a  breech-loader,  as  a  breech- 
badeTf  is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  accuracy,  but,  speaking  broadly,  by  its 
rapidity  of  fire.  What  we  are  now  in  search  of  is  a  safe,  simple,  rapid 
1>  '  Ion.  We  may  assume  that  we  have  the  requisite  accuracy  in  an 
j  ,  if  you  will,  in  a  WTiitworth  rifle,  and  it  is  no  difficult  task  to 

tack  this  accuracy  on  to  the  best  breech- action. 

Then,  we  think  we  can  perceive  iodicntions  of  sounder  notions 
mpeeting  the  intimate  relations  which  exist  between  the  cartridge  and 
iJse  gun.  As  much  indeed  depends,  so  far  as  the  loading  at  the  breech 
is  eonoemed,  upon  the  one  as  upon  the  other.  There  are  two  great  sub- 
divisions  of  breech-loading  Bystems ; — That  which  we  may  call  the  needle* 
gpn  system,  in  which  the  gas  check,  or  obturation,  is  effected  by  the  gun, 
and  that  in  which  it  is  eflecAed  by  the  cartridge.  The  former  system  is 
DOW  generally  admitted  to  be  inferior  to  the  latter,  not  only  because  the 
principle  of  requiring  a  reliable  and  endurable  mechrmical  fit  at  the  breech 
is  leas  sound  and  less  reliable  in  practice  than  the  principle  of  employing, 
BO  to  eicpress  it,  a  fresh  breech  at  each  discharge;  but  because,  as 
|nfi  been  amply  demonstrated  in  the  course  of  the  present  competition, 
these  needle-guns  imlformly  exhibit  a  liability  to  leave  behind  in  thd 
chamber  after  firing  some  portion  of  the  cartridge,  causing  delay,  if  not 
daogor,  in  reloading,  and  this  defect  we  believe  to  be  inherent  to  the 
eysiem.  It  is  noticeable  in  connection  with  this  subject  that  of  the  arms 
selocted  by  the  committee  to  compete  for  the  pnze,  not  one  is  on  the 
Belf-consuming  cartridge  system.  This  clears  the  ground  considerably, 
and  uiroplifies  the  conditions  of  the  inquiiy  to  a  great  extent.  The  con- 
trirances  for  closing  the  broech  are  infinite  and  must  always  remain  bo, 
bkDd  the  Buperiority  of  onv>  Rvstem  to  another,  as  far  as  the  breech -acUon 
Bil  concerned,  will  be  iidlucuccd  mainly  by  mechanical  considerations; 
bat  the  possible  varieties  of  cartridge,  on  which  bo  much  depends,  are  not 
so  Dtunerous.  l*be  contest  in  reality  lies  between  papier-mache  cartridges 
on  the  one  hand  and  metallic  cartridges  on  the  other.  The  former  wo 
hold,  on  grounds  of  geneml  «crvice ability ,  to  be  largely  inferior  to  the 
ktti:^  for  military  use,  if  not  absoluttdy  inadmissible ;  and  this  opinion 
wQl  now,  w<j  believe,  be  generally  accepted  as  correct.  By  this  process 
of  ulimiiialion  we  narrow  the  cartridge  question  still  further.     If  we 
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aggtUBe  a  meialllo  cartridge  to  be  indispensablo  for  miliiaiy  sdrricOi  tho 
problem  reniama  of  tho  selection  of  the  Btrongest,  lightest,  most  endurable 
and  cheapest  metal ^  and  its  dieposition  in  the  manner  which  presents  at 
once  the  maximnm  etrength  and  the  minimom  di^cnlty  in  mannfacttiro^ 
Thin  sheet  brass  disposed  in  a  coil  appears  to  as  to  fulfil  these  conditions 
better  than  any  other  known  application  of  metal.  By  coiling  the  metal  the 
requisite  elasticity  is  obtained,  inthout  the  disadvantages  whicJi  generally 
belong  to  a  highly  elastic  material.  The  stretch  is  effected  by  the 
uncoiling  instead  of  by  tho  stretching  of  the  metal,  and  a  given  thiclmess, 
or  we  should  say  thinness,  of  metal  con  in  this  way  be  made  to  effect 
more  than  if  it  be  applied  in  any  other  way.  liVhat  we  want  is»  not  a 
cartridge  strong  enough  to  take  the  whole  strain,  but  one  which^  while 
easy  to  load  and  extract,  adapts  itself  on  the  explosion  to  the  sides  of  the 
chamber,  invoking  their  assistance,  and  effectually  closing  all  escape  by 
immediately  lining  the  chamber  tightly — as  tightly  as  molten^  metal  poxnred 
into  a  mould*  If  these  considerations  and  the  others  which  apply  to  the 
roquii^ements  of  a  military  cartridge,  especially  the  important  considera- 
tions of  expense  and  weight,  be  borne  in  mind,  we  think  that  of  the  two 
great  rivals,  soEd  copper  and  coiled  sheet  brass,  tho  coiled  brass  wiH 
be  generally  admitted  to  be  superior. 

With  regard  to  rim-firo  as  opposed  to  central-fire  cartridges,  it  can 
hardly  now  bo  doubted  that  tho  baljince  of  advantages  inclines  hugely 
to  tho  side  of  the  latter.  Not  only  does  the  rim-fire  system  deprive  the 
base  of  tho  cartridge  of  the  internal  suppoi-t  and  defence  of  the  paper  wad, 
but  it  throws  upon  the  part  thus  weakened  and  already  weak  a  great 
additional  strain  by  the  explosion  within  it  of  a  quantity  of  fulminate. 
Central  fire  is  no  doubt  more  expensive,  but  tho  Hviiuh  of  llui  Rvntcin 
admit,  we  belierre,  of  considerable  simplificiition. 

Finally,  in  the  courso  of  tho  present  inquiry  n  uwr- 
established  that  small-bores,  on  aocotmt  of  the  length  of  ii 
admit  of  a  less  rapid  rate  of  fii-e  than  large-bores.  But  if  it  should  ho 
thought  desirable  for  purposes  of  accuracy  to  adopt  a  small-bore,  there 
w&mm  &o  reason  why  the  diameter  of  the  chamber  of  the  gun  and  of  tho 
oari' "  '  idd  not  be  enlarged,  permitting  nf  a  cont^sponding  reduction 
in  ! :  i  of  the  latter.     In  connecUou  mth  the  subject  of  smull^boitil 

it  should  not  he  lost  sight  of,  (hat  with  equal  charges  the  initial  strain  id 
in  these  arms  necessarily  more  intense  than  in  those  of  larger  calibre,  and 
this  neeessity  entails  Uie  employment  of  a  fltrnn^or  cartridge  and  breech- 
aetioo,  and  nsnders  tlio  problem  <  Hon  ot  a  good  brooch- 

loading  ^tem  somewhat  le^s  oa^y  (A 

Theso  points  will  no  doubt  aU  be  fhlly  weighed  by  Colonel  Fletcher's 
little;  bat  it  is      '*    '    '    '         *'      '  V       '  /    sfion  wh 

eidorfttions  the  Btl  r  mamlj 

hinges* 
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ftifvai  Iheit  ttre  *'  to&st  and  Bcuiiinent  siAtiQals  "  for  tlio  present  gene- 

ratioiUi  an  old  costom  wbicli  has  passed  out  of  the  regions  of  common 

U&  nttifft  be  presumed  to  huvtj   life  in   It  yet,  and   go  much   fui-ther 

''IImui  the  penooal  '*  healths  '*  which  giTc  rise  to  such  eloquent  assaults  on 

I  mofaciiy  lit  publio  and   private  banquets.     In   origin,   the  custom  was 

pisrely  rtiUgioas,  just  as  the  stago  was.     Both  were  of  the  province  of 

the  piiiefli ;  and  neither  was  at  all  found  fault  with  till  the  management  of 

,  oiitclt  '  "   '     )  seculai'  hands.     Tlu'n  **  healths  "  became  profane,  and  the 

Obserrerfl  of  popular  customs  cannot  have  tailed  to  remark  a  httle 
cefcmooy  which  often  occurs  when  members  of  the  lower  orders  are  about 
to  qoaflf  Bom  the  foaming  pewter.  He  who  holds  the  full  tankard  pours 
t-  m  slight  portion  of  it  on  to  the  gi-ound  before  ho  drinks.  He  knows  not 
why  and  cares  not  wberofore  ;  but  he  is  really  doing  what  his  pagan 
aaeostors  did  at  a  rery  remote  period — oflering  a  Hbation  to  Mother 
Biirtli ;  selecting  hor  by  way  of  honour ;  drinking,  as  it  were,  "  to  her 

It  is  curious  to  Beo  how  tbia  custom  spread  away  out  of  Paganism  into 
countries  of  other  faiths.     ThuSt  the  Mngrelian  Christians,  as  late  at 

I  least  as  the  beginning  of  this  century — and  perhaps  they  do  so  even  now 
'^ohterfhil  this  custom  of  Ubatiou.  With  them  it  formed  at  once  a  grace 
snd  a  *^  health.*^  Before  sitting  doTi*u  Ui  table,  they  took  up  the  first  cup 
of  wine  poured  out  for  tliem,  called  on  tha  name  of  the  Lord,  and  drink- 
ing to  each  other's  health,  sprinkled  part  of  the  hquor  upon  the  iloor,  aa 
iho  Itomaus  used  to  spriukle  ihiir  liquor  in  the  earliest  days.  Ori^nallyi 
this  custom  fit  biinquets  was  in  honour  of  the  Lares  or  household  gods. 
Thu  wine  was  sprinkled  (»n  the  floor  ur  table  before  the  entrance  of  the 
fifBt  CKiurse,  iailing  which  observance  the  guesta  could  not  expect  digestion 
l£i  wait  on  appetite,  or  health  to  accompany  either. 

•*  Health,"  or  salutation  to  the  godi?,  was  performed  in  another  fiishion, 
ai  nacrificc.  '  st,  before  the  victim  was  slain,  poured  a 

ciipiy  of  vriLL         ijj ;  but  previous  to  doing  this  he  saluted 

tiw  dmtyr  pot  the  pairm  reverently  to  his  lips,  barely  tasted  the  contents, 

Lftud  ib^sx  handed  the  cup  to  his  fcUows,  who  went  through  a  similar 

[BeraDony,  In  this  w^y  ''healths  "  were  of  a  severely  rtoligious  origin ; 
ftnd  till  mthin  the&o  fi^w  year?,  at  the  harvest  suppers  of  Norfolk  and 

^  fiaa^jXi  then)  was,  in  tiic  hcalih  or  ah  songs  there  sung  a  serious,  thanks* 
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giring  aspect*  The  master's  health  was  ^von  iu  choniSi  with  a  cliAuted 
prayer — 

God  bless  Ills  oiideavoui9, 

And  give  him  tucrcaAO. 

Within  the  remembrance  of  many  liviDg  persons  the  old  religions 
Bpiiit— **  superstition  **  if  you  will — was  not  extinguishod  in  Devonshire, 
in  connection  with  this  snbjecL  On  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany  the  farmer 
was  aceompanied  by  his  men,  bearing  a  pitcher  of  cider^  and  these,  gnr- 
roonding  the  most  fruitful  apple-treea,  drank  thrice  to  their  budding,  thoir 
bearing,  and  their  bloi^Hng ;  and  the  ceremony  generally  ended  with  the 
old  libation  ofiered  to  the  most  prolilic  apple -trees,  a  portion  of  the  cider 
Wiug  cast  at  the  trees,  amid  the  shQuts  of  the  joyous  persons  present. 

The  mixture  of  ale,  roasted  apples,  and  sugar,  sometimes  used  on 
these  occasions,  and  called  **  lamb*8-wooI,"  was  certainly  handed  down 
from  very  remote  times*  Thus  the  pagan  Iriah  had  a  very  great  reverence 
for  tho  angel  who  was  supposed  to  preside  over  fruit -trees  generally, 
and  the  reverence  fo?  that  graceful  guardian  was  not  diminished  when 
Christian  times  succeeded,  and  the  festival  of  All  Saints  took  place  of  that 
in  honour  of  the  protector  of  fruits  and  seeds.  The  first  of  November  was 
called  La  Mm  Ubhal — *Hhe  day  of  the  apple;**  and  tho  composition 
which  was  drunk  on  that  day  received,  in  a  corrupted  form,  the  name 
of  the  day  itself,  and  **  La  Mas  Ubhal  '*  became,  in  England,  that  hml'i* 
ffo/j/  of  which  Devonshire  rustics  partook  in  honoor  of  the  best  of  their 
bearing- trees. 

•*  Healths  *'  in  honour  of  mortals  came  to  ns  from  abroad.  The  first 
f^iven  in  Britain  was  given  by  a  lady.  It  was  the  **  Health  of  the  King  ;** 
and  miscliief  came  of  it.  The  lady  was  Rowena,  daughter  of  Hengist. 
That  Saxon  ally  of  the  British  liing  Yortigem  entertained  at  a  banquet  the 
monarch  whom  he  intended  first  to  make  hia  son-in-law  and  then  to  destroy* 
After  dinner  the  ladies  were  admitted — a  custom  which  has  not  yet  died  out 
on  occasions  of  pnblic  festivity — and  Bowena  was  at  the  head  of  them*  She 
carried  aloft  a  capacious  goblet  of  wine,  and  approaching  tho  dazsded  and 
Jelighted  king,  she  said,  ^ith  a  courteous  reverence,  **  Lord  King,  1  drink 

ryour  health/'     This  was  said  in  Saxon,  and  Yortigem  shook  his  head^  to 
imply  that  he  had  nut  been  taught  Saxon,  and  was  very  sorry  for  it.     Hd 
aked  inij' '  '     "    at  his  int  nd  that  offieitU  traui^lab  '    "     *    iv*8 

irords.    Li  uJerodVoi  >  Jo  the  wiser,  as  Uowena .  tiy 

gazing  at  him,  cup  in  hand,  and  he  foimd  himself  in  utterly  new  circum- 

I  fituneos,  and  in  dreadful  want  of  a  mastt?r  of  the  cercmnnios.     *<  What 
Dught  I  to  do  ?'*  he  asked  of  the  interpreter :  and  the  latter  replied,  **  As 
be  lady  baa   ufftrod   to  drink  yoxir  henlii  r    •  Wucht  heill*  ytm 

bould  bid  her  qnaif  tho  tiino,  saying,  M  i j  I'  '*     And  Vortigcm 

Jlis  Brttiiih  mouth  to  the  uttenince  of  the  fosvi^  idiom*  anid 
:  — -^   1  HO  cactjtujtitc^ly  at  hiP  • —    '^      -      '    '   '        ^^  -   kiMod 

It  be  cup,  that  the  king  juaadily 

btjcauuf  douUtt  drank,  with  Ioto  and  wme.    Tkii^  iHfua  a  dxuikiog  of 
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Iths  brought  into  Britumt  and  under  fiucli   di^tiuguislied  patronagd 
that   it   become   a  tmiversnl    faBhioD.     And    it   had  a  pnstty  circum* 
ifc^#t]ixtc«    atUcheid     to    it,    which    in    Inter    degenerate    days    went    out 
ith  tho  fashion   itself*     The  gallant  Yortigemi  when  ho  retiimed  the 
on  hi'l  ^it,  and  took  the  cup  to  drink,  not  only  quaffed  it 

bor  hcL  re  he  did  60,  kissed  her  rose-tinted  lips  with  such 

fervour  that  the  custom  of  giving  health  was  at  once  firmly  establishedt 
and  when  a  lady  clrank  to  a  gentleman  he  not  only  pledged  her  with  the 
fonaulary  of  **  Brine  heil/'  but  saluted  her  lips  1 

The  wickedness  of  man  brought  about  an  unwelcome  change  in  the 

custom.     We  all  remember  the  unpleasant  story,  how  the  young  King 

Edward  the  Martyr  drank  from  a  bowl  of  wine  as  he  sat  on  his  horse  at 

be  gate  of  Corfe  Castle,  and  how,  while  he  was  drinking,  ho  was  stabbed 

the  back  by  a  murderer  hired  by  the  young  Kij^'s  stvprnother  Elfrida. 

that  time  pledging  involved  drinking  again,  but  it  no  longer  implied 

g,  even  when  the  health  was  ^ven  by  a  lady.     When  a  man  then 

k,  his  neighbour  pledged  him  ;  that  is,  undertook  neither  to  stab  him 

elf  nor  to  aUow  such  an  act  to  be  committed  by  another. 

The  old  forms  of  *'  pledg^g,*'  however,  did  not  die  out  readily,  nor  aro 

they  yet  altogether  extinct.     It  was  long  the  custom  at  Queen's  CoUege, 

Oxford,  when  a  I^ellow  drank,  for  the  scholar  who  waited  on  him  to  place 

his  two  thumbs  on  the  table.     This  was  abo  an  ancient  German  custom. 

I  long  as  the  drinker  saw  tho  two  thumbs  on  the  table  he  was  quite  sure 

at  the  hands  they  belonged  to  could  not  be  lifted  against  his  own  life. 

Tho  lafihions  of  drinking  survived  the  names  of  the  authors  of  them.     If 

ch,  in  his  Englvih  Huis  and  Cry  (a.d.  1017),  had   remembered  the 

Dcideut  of  Roweuft,  he  would   not  have  said: — **It  is  pity  tho   first 

bunder  "  (of  giving  healths)  **  was  not  hanged  that  we  might  have  found 

tit  bis  name  in  the  ancient  record  of  the  Hanrpnan^s  RetjutcrJ'     Rich  was 

otonJy  ignorant  of  the  **  founder's  **  name,  but  ho  was  guilty  of  pious 

dacity  as  to  v^hat  became  of  that  individual,  for  Rich  says  ;  *^  He  that 

Lnvented  that  use  of  drinking  healthB  had  his  brains  beat  out  with  a 

iUe-pot ;  a  most  just  end  for  uivcutors  of  such  notorious  abuses." 

The  ancient  fashion  stood  its  ground  in  spite  of  its  moralists  ;  and  it  is 

still  in  force  in  GuUdhall  and  tho  Mansion  House,  though  in  less  vigour 

than  ill  the  last  century.     The  City  toastmaster,  who  proclaims  with 

Qch  a  roaj'iug  eloquence  at  a  Lord  Mayor's  feast,  that  the  Meti'opohtan 

magistrate  is  about  to  pledge  his  guests  in  a  loving*cup,  probably  iB  little 

iware  of  what  used  to  take  place  on  former  occasions  of  a  similar  nature. 

iha  old  Plongh-Monday  bant^uet,  for  instance,  the  yeoman  of  the  cellar 

to  stitnd  behind  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  at  the  close  of  diiAer  he  pro- 

Iticod  two  silver  cups  full  of  negus.     He  presented  one  to  the  Mayor,  the 

to  hifi  lady,  or  her  representative  if  there  was  one,  and  then  the  form 

M'n  was  to   this   effect: — '*Mr.  Swordbearer,   Squires  and 

^  *  !    My  Lord  Mayor  and  my  Lady  Mayoress  drink  to  you  in  a 

loriikg-oup,  and  bid  you  all  heai'tily  welcome  I  "    The  cups  were  handed 
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I  finecession  to  iill  the  company,  who  tb-ank  to  tho  health  of  my  lord  and 
'^lady.  When  the  timo  camo  for  tho  latter  and  other  ladiea  to  retire,  the 
chaplain  passed  up  from  the  Lottom  of  the  table  and  led  her  ladyship  right 
f  nway.     The  male  guests  did  not  necessarily  leave  the  table  when 

h  I  lip  withdrew*     For  then  a  mighty  bowl  of  punch  used  to  be  intro- 

duced, and  with  it  all  the  ser^nnts  of  the  household,  from  the  highest  to 
tho  lowest,  housekeeper  and  housemaids^  groom  of  tho  chambers  imd 
grooms  fxom  the  stables.  They  passed  in  procession,  and  drank  of  Um 
punch  to  tho  health  of  tho  guests,  who  then  made  a  collection  for  them  in 
tho  Bllver  pimch-bowh  According  a6  the  maids  wero  fair,  merry,  and  not 
unkind  to  the  gaUantry  of  the  guesU,  the  collection  reached  a  greater 
or  less  sum.  Tho  old  mhttaiw  and  the  libatiot  the  ^'saluting'*  and  tho 
h*  tasting,"  wore  never  more  favourably  manifested  than  at  these  Lord 
iHayor^s  feasts  of  the  olden  yet  not  ven/  remote  period :  a  period  when,  as 
the  **  loving-cup  *'  went  round,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  two  guests  on  tho 
right  and  loft  of  tho  drinker  to  hold  the  large  oovor  of  the  cup  over  his 
head  whilo  he  leisurely  qufifTed. 

Mr.  Adams,  at  a  late  dinner  of  the  '*  Qoographicals,'*  aakod  if  healths 

and  speaking  to  them  wero  older  than  the  Anglo-Saxon?     Bouhtleas. 

I_ln  the  pictorial  illustrations  of  Egyptian  life  it  is  seen  that  tho  guests  row 

challenge  each  other  to  drink,  proposed  healths,  and  inflieted  speeches  on 

htt  ears  of  vexed  Ustenera.     La  short,  all  things  como  directly  or  indirectly 

£>m  the  East,  always  excepting  tho  term  7'aast  itself,  and  idm   the 

[iphibboleth  of  "  Hip,  hip,  hip  !  "  by  which  toasts  are  honoured,  as  "  healths  ** 

irero,  long  before  them»     The  cry  ia  said  to  have  been  taken  to  and  not 

ought  frovi  tho  East.      To  ordinarj'  non-observant  and  non^inrpiiring 

[persons,  the  triple  cry  is  only  a  sort  of  respiratory  preparation  for  tho 

thundering  **  Hurrah  I  "  which  follows ;  bat  arcJiasologisU  gravely  assert 

that  wo  get  hipt  hip^  Atp,  from  tho  Crusades — with  a  modification*     The 

^kttuBS  H,  E.  P.,  wo  are  told,  were  on  the  pacred  banners  of  tho  invadoiw, 

parrying  with  tht^m  tbf*  fTiefming  **  nierosolyma  est  pcrdita  "  (Jcnisal^m 

[<(  loiit)f  a  sort  of  1;  an  which  would  make  tho  stem  utt<iror  of  tho 

iflimous  **DeleBda  l  v  i  ....L;igo"  uneasy  in  his  grave.    When  JeruBalem 

Ifirst  presented  the  view  of  its  towers  to  the  exulting  eyes  of  tho  soldiejr, 

'pointed  with  '^  *  -r^y  and  franticallj 

[iod'*HepIl_        ^  ...  ivage  *'naiTahr* 

Such  is  tho  tradition,  but  it  is  far  from  Kntiafactory ;  and  even  if  it  bo 

aol  tnie,  it  is  hardly  of  tho  happy  humour  of  tme'Secfnifirf  stories. 

Alter  BufuB,  there  were  no  such  drinking  bouts  n»  his  till  James's 

Tho  greatest  men  of  that  court  and  tinj 

ity.     Tho  (|uafler,  as  ho  roeowith  tho  c  i, 

cap,  and  on  naming  tho  peraonago  in  whose  honour  ho  was  about  to 

r*-    '     '      '    '    *    it  his  ntaghbonr,  v  •       '   ^        '  '   ;  k  ii«ti, 

-  )'  also  dofllftfi  liifl  ^^owfa^ 

bSlliiii  hu  wLu  hml  tiic  i:up  (I  to 

fcJiOW    l!ini    it    WAR    rr-iMfi  HIO 
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Qy^  which  oict^^nded  to  thd  whole  eoiupaiiy  and  then  ro^commenced^ 
pys  notices  a  modill<!alion  of  this  Btyle  of  hciallh-gi\iiig  in  hU  tirne^  as 
^  Between  the  two  periods,  indeed,  thero 

I  .dth-givings.   Prjime,  in  1628,  published 

a  pamphlet  to  prove  **  the  drinking  and  pledging  of  healths  to  he  sinful 
and  ntt^rly  unlawful  unto  Chridtianfl."     The  gentle  Herbert^  too,  a  Uttlo 
laier«  orgentlT  couniselied  the  drinkers  of  healths  to  etaj  at  the  third  cup, 
1 1^  'c  it,  the  which  doing  \a  to  he  '*  a  heaat  in  caurtoay/' 

tC  .  huwever,  would  not  sanction  his  grandsons  going  qych 

fiur  86  a  ooupto  of  healths.     **  I  will  not  have  joa  begin  or  pledge  any 
-th/*  h<j  aays,  adding,  after  much  more  to  the  samo  purpose,  that  if 
follow  tho  advice  they  will  bless  their  grandiather's  memory  as  for  an 
itoxico.     >  did  in  their  prosperity,  they  did,  with 

and  \,  third  commandment,  in  adversity.     In 

tlto  Piruiecior's  time' they  dropped  a  crumb  into  their  mouths,  and*  raising 
glass  to  their  lips,  said,  ^'  May  the  Lord  send  this  crumb  well  down  1  '* 
ft^k  t^Us  of  four  or  five  Berkshire  royalists  who,  in  their  cups,  cut 
JI  :om  their  own  Hesh,  and  drtmk  Charleses  health  in  the  blood 

..urn  the  mutilated  paits.     The  Puritan,  Winthrop,  when  ho 
ided  Boston,  in  America,  prohibited  **  healths  "  as  a  criminal  ofl'onco, 
Whtm  Charles  n*  got  his  o\^'n  again,  loyal  men  drank  tho  king*a 
tb    on    their    knees — a   form  knomi   to   King  James's    days,   and 
in  the  edang  of  lh6  period  *^  fmifjhimj.^'     Of  this  loyal  drinking 
ensued  much  quarrelling,  and  somo  spilling  of  blood.     The  matter 
so  serious  that  Chailcs  endeavoored  to  remedy  it  by  royal  pro- 
ton, in  which  tho   kin*?  expressed — **  our   disiiko  of  those  who, 
pretecnce  of  aiUsction  Vj  us  tind  our  8cr%nfC,  assume  to  themselves 
a  EbtAiiy  of  reviling,  threatening,  and  reproaching  others.     There  aro 
^Itkcwise  another  ftort  of  men  of  whom,"  says  Charles,  **  we  have  heard 
ncbr  and  aro  sulhciently  ashamed,  who  spend  then*  time  in  taverns, 
I  1  debauche<^,  giving  no  other  e^Hdt?nce  of  their  oilection 

iu  ...  „..,  .,.  //;/  our  hmlUi,*'     Drinking  healths,  nevertheless,  wskS 

icotxfuged  even  by  the  philosophers.      Aishmolo  the  antiquary  presented 
I'  11  of  his  native  city,  Lichfield,  in  16GC,  x^-ith  a  massivo 

I ;  r  r  cup,  which  held  about  a  gallon.      It  was  received,  on  its 

vai  ai  the  Gmrg^  Jot  Enrfhmd  Inn,  with  much  grattilnl  ceremony, 
**  Wo  filled  your  poadum  chariUitU^**  says  tho  writer  of  the  letter  pt 
thanks  uddrtM^sed  to  Aghmole,  *'  with  Catholic  wine,  and  devoted  it  a 
btr  .  which  (bciwg  of  BO  large  a  continent) 

t  ^  r  did  we  forget  yourself,  in  the  next 

I,  Uring  our  groat  Mecmnoii/'      This  cup  is  still  used  at  corporation 
and  the  second  toast  on  thcso  occasions,   following    '^Tho 
|is  ♦*  Wi'ftle  and  Worship,**  implying  **  good  luck  to  ourselves 
tsDA  much  TcY\  ir  fortujies." 

Thiira  is  0  ^ i  -ry  of  a  political  toast  in  tho  toign  of  WilUara  III. 

which  m&i  thus.    Tho  Vr^^ndi,  Oemmn,  and  English  Amba«(aadon»  wero 
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dming  together  tommilure^  iu  tho  reign  of  Louis  XV*  The  fii-st  availed 
Limsclf  of  an  after-dinner  opportunity  to  propose  **  The  Eising  San/*  in 
honour  of  his  master,  who  bore  Buch  device,  with  *'  nee  flmihm  imfmr " 
for  his  modest  motto.  Thereupon  the  German  envoy  gave  **  The  Moon," 
iu  compliment  to  his  mistress  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa*  This  being 
done,  the  English  representative  solemnly  proposed  "  Jdshua,  the  son  of 
Kun,  who  made  both  sun  and  moon  to  stand  still ! ''  Now,  an  ambassador 
proposing  the  hedth  of  tho  person  he  represents  would  be  as  courteous  as 
if  he  haLl  proposed  **my  noble  self.'*  Then,  a  German  could  not  have 
complimented  his  Imperial  niisti'osB  by  calling  her  tho  moon^  for  *'  moon,'' 
in  German^  is  mascuhno.  Lastly,  an  English  ambassador  would  never 
have  been  guilty  of  such  an  insult  to  two  friendly  Powers,  as  his  **  sonti- 

pmeiit "  would  have  impHcd,  and,  to  conclude,  tho  parties  as  representtid 

'above  could  never  have  met  under  the  circumstances,  as  the  limits  of  their 
reigns  will  show,  without  fuiiher  comment.  WiUiam  IU,  1C89-1702 ; 
Louis  XV.  1715-1774  :  Maria  Theresa,  1740-1705. 

While  in  William*fi  reigu  it  was  declared  to  be  treasonable  to  driuk 
guch  toasts  as  **  Confusion  to  the  king/'  or  the  one  to  James,  under  tho 
circumlocutory  fonn  of  '*  The  old  man  over  the  water/*  the  Scottish  lonlsi 
when  such  matters  were  brought  under  theii'  notice,  were  reluctant  to 
convictt  Some  sensation  was  caused  in  1CD7  by  a  charge  that  botli 
those  toasts  had  been  drtmlc,  at  an  April  evening's  bout,  in  tho  SUi*hthe- 
Yoyafff,  at  Dumfiies,  by  the  Master  of  Kenmure,  Craik  of  Stewarton,  and 
Captain  Dalziel  of  Glencoe.  The  hist  two  were  carried  prisoners  before  the 
Privy  Council ;  but  the  witnesses  deposed  upon  heiursay,  the  prisoners 
maintained  a  discreet  silence ,  and  the  Privy  Council,  finding  no  proofs 
glofUy  dischai-ged  them.     Master,  Laird,  and  Captain,  when  they  next  for- 

Vgathered  at  tho  Staif-the-Voi/afjCt  were  doubtless  discreet  enough  in  their 
Gupa  to  drink  "  the  old  toast/'  without  rendering  themselves  amenable  to 

rchftrgee  of  treason  against  the  *^  Prince  of  Orange/' 

The  political  wits  tamed  William*s  death  to  account,  when  circulAtiiig 
tho  bottle.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  king  was  riding  his  horso 
Borrel  iu  tlie  park  near  Hampton  Court,  when  the  st^ed  stumbled  ovctr  a 
molohiU,  and  Willijim  eufiered  injuries  of  which  he  subsequently  died. 
Accordingly  the   Jacobite   tipplers,  throughout  Ann's   r  uifeslcd 

'  thiir  loyalty  to  a  disinherited  lord  hy  solemnly  diioMng  1!  uf  *'  the 

Httle  gentleman  iu  black  velvet/*  moaning  thereby  the  mole  which  hiul 
tiirown  up  the  little  hillock  over  which  Sorrel  had  stumbled,  and  had 
caused  the  accident  which  led  to  \VilUam*«  death*  Long  subsecjucnt  to 
t         '  *' Irinh  admirers  of  v  of 

I  Mm  in  the  fumous  is 

^vcn  except  the  opening  sontirocoxt.     What  it  wa«  in  i\M  original  lonn 
.  not  now  he  n  :    -  *  ^  *  '  ^  -    -mich  of  it  aj5  may  Is  V-^   "   n  for  tlia 
I  af  th«  aoeial  1  1  UJ«3^!with.     <•  Tli  plom, 

1  Kin^  Wlliiini,— i  ing 
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power,  brass  money,  and  wooden  bLogb.  May  we  never  want  a 
Williamlte  to  kick — ik  Jacobite  1  .  *  .  and  he  that  won't  drink  this, 
whether  he  be  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  bellows -blower,  grare-digger,  or  any 
other  of  the  fruttiraity  of  the  clergy,  may  a  north  wind  blow  him  to  tho 
Bonthi  a  west  wind  blow  him  to  the  east ;  may  ho  have  a  dark  night,  a  lee 
shore,  a  rank  storm,  and  a  leaky  vessel  to  carry  him  over  the  river  Styx*" 
It  19  scarcely  necessary  to  Bay  that  the  ladies  were  honoured  long 
before  the  period  of  "  toasts  "  prox>er  arrived.  The  amorous  young  gentle • 
men  of  Elizabeth's  days,  as  each  aped  the  cup  with  the  name  of  his 
mis  tress  to  further  it,  pricked  their  arm  with  a  dagger,  and  wrote  their 
mistresses'  names,  in  their  own  blood,  on  the  table  1  When  the  wit  was 
out,  they  f*;?ll  to  honouring  more  ignoble  names.  Lady  Litt  If  worth  and 
1 1'ss  LhfhtheeLt  came  in  for  their  share  of  homage,  and  if  any  of  the 
.rhood  was  preaent,  the  least  modest  would  not  scruple  to  call  for  a 
ealth  to  some  Sir  Bat/kiffh  Uhijmtm  ! 

In  course  of  time  came  the  **  reigning  toasts,*'  and  ooblo  ladies  felt 

Battcitd  at  knowing  they  wore  the  "  toasts  of  the  town/*     Clubs  engi-avcd 

bcir  names  on  the  club  glasses,  and  the  first  poets  of  the  day  added  a 

^tribute  of  laudatory  verse.    Then  came  faBhion  of  a  grosser  sort,  when 

tach  gallant,  toasting  the  lady  next  to  him,  swore  ho  would  drink  no  wine 

lliut  what  was  strained  through  her  petticoat  t     We  may  fancy  ^nlh  what 

Kii^tcrons  politeness  the  edge   of  the  petticoat  was  geineJ,  with  what 

hiiariouii  coyness  it  was  defended,  how  some  of  the  danisels  looked  over, 

r  imder,  or  from  the  sides  of  their  fans,  while  others  ailected  to  close  the 

m\i.3  wliich  tlicy  kept  open,  to  look  through  the  interstices  of  the  con- 

ITt^ent  screen.      Thai,  the  hems  of  the  garments  were  placed  over  the 

rglass^g,  the  wine  was  poured  through,  and  the  Quixotic  fellows  quaffed  tho 

draught  in  honour  of  the  fdr  ones  I     There  came  a  time,  however,  when 

men  had  more  refinement,  and  would  not  give  up  to  the  tipsy  salutations 

of  **  heuilh-dj'inkers*'  the  names  of  the  ti*ue  and  modest  mistresses  of 

their  hearts.     The  lover  who  was  a  gentleman,  and  yet  who  was  also 

a  **  good  fellow,"  always  kept  his  gentility  before  him,  and  his  mistress's 

Dosio  to  himself.      An  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  ns  through  Mr« 

'  John  Bruce  having  luckily  inserted  in  his  admirable  edition  of  Cowper, 

r  that  writer*8  **  Early  Poems."    In  one  of  these,  *'  The  Symptoms  of  Love/* 

vniitin  to  *^  Deha,"  but  realJy  addressed  to  the  author*8  early  and  only 

loTu,  liia  cousin  Theodora,  are  tho  foUo^ving  lines  :— 

Aoil  katly,  when  Eummoneil  to  drink  to  my  flame, 
Ijifi  her  guew  why  I  never  once  mention  her  nnoie, 
ThoogU  lictBclf  and  tho  woman  I  love  oro  the  same* 

1  with  this  subject  of  toasting  the  ladies,  ill-fortuno  has  some* 
liBji  t  il  when  it  might  have  been  least  expected.     For  example, 

**  HonuAt  men  and  bonnie  lassies  ! "  is  a  toast  which  one  would  think 
can}\  •  f^—  I. ring  offence  with  it;  but  while  the  rule  holds,  tho  exception 
|)ri:  :,     A  young  miuibter  in  Scotland  was  about  lo  preach  &  pro* 
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bationary  Hermon  in  n  church  for  tho  ministry  of  which  he  vrtta  a  conili- 
date.     Bebg  a  strnagjer,  ho  was  housed  and  entertftincd  by  a  pariehioncr, 
who  invited  mimy  of  hia  fellows  to  sup  with  the  candidate  on  tho  Satordfly 
aight,'    Tho   elders  had   quietly   Baturated  themsolvea  n^-ith  toddy  affd 
'«moko,  when  the  nnlocky  probationer,  in  his  innocence,  proposed,  before 
thoy  parted,  *<  Honest  men  and  bonme  lassies  1**     The  unco  righteous 
looked  through  the  smoke  and  over  their  glasaes  with  orthodox  horror, 
I  ftud  the  most  solemn  tippler  present  arose  and  said^  that  no  minister  would 
I  have  their  eympathy  who  eoidd  not  stick  quietly  to  his  liquor,  but  whoso 
Dughts  were  running  on  the  lassies  bo  near  the  Sabbath  1     The  company 
ated,  and  the  candidate  had  to  forego  the  honour  he  coveted* 
There  was  fine  and  generous  delicacy  and  great  readiness  of  wit  in 
George  II.  when,  during  one  of  his  absences  abroad,  on  being  asked  if  h© 
would  object  to  a  toast  which  wished  health  to  the  Pretender,  he  replied 
that  he  would  readily  diink  to  tho  health  of  all  unfortunate  prineea.     This 
exprossed  readiness,  however,  did  not  encourage  the  Jacobites  in  opeaily 
il  1-ted,     They  continned,  as  they 

i\  I '  have  a  bt>wl  of  water  on  tho 

table,  and  holding  their  glasses  over  it,  to  drink  to  ^'  the  king/'  hnplyingi 
of  course,  the  king  over  tho  water. 

If  it  bo  tjrue  that  Pitt,  at  Kidderminst^,  gave  a  toaat  mi  eompliment  to 

lihe  carpet-manufacturers,  it  cannot  be  said  tJiut  thero  was  much  outlay  of 

tiraina  in  tho  making  of  it,     "May  the  trade  of  Kidderminster,**  said 

Pitt,  "  be  trampled  under  foot  by  all  the  world  !  **     If  this  may  be  simply 

^.tallod  **neat,*'  in  that  term  Ues  as  much  praiso        '  *  jg, 

;  is  weak,  compared  with  the  mere  audacious  t.  ii;!^ 

neamngi  and  which  has  been  variously  attributed  to  bmeaton,  to  Erskine, 

^fixid  some  others.     This  after-dinner  trade  sentimeot  was  delivered  in  this 

form  t — ^*  Dam  the  canals,  sink  the  coabpite*  blast  tho  minerals,  consume 

the  IV  r^o  the  C(^  '  !iid ! " 

I  Duke  of  1  1  of  the 

nrhig  Club,  at  tho  Crown  and  Anchor,  which  caused  some  sensatioa* 

the  duke  who,  wh<m  Earl  of  Surrey,  rtmouDced  the  Chnrdi  of 

» f{n  vrnrp  short  hair  when  queues  were  in  fTi^btoi^  and  was  the 

BO*l  slov  id  man  of  his  day.    At  the  \  or  he  called 

ron  tho  *  i  usand   nnr  ( t  **   presont  to        .„  „..      ,;^L  of  •*  Our 


Sovureign — the  People  ! 

om  the 
cjpfrivod  of  the  command  ( i 
Ipplication  of  this  peualty  fui 


was  considered  siuth  gnte 


1.    Fox 
ui  which^  wLv 


tiou,  had  deppsirid  Jiunan  II,,  and   nltimatoly  carried   the 
'ipooe.    He  Wi  N>ftfliib«o 

nfrr  prrrp o«:rfl  rTrreTOT   ' 


oHhieo  In 
n  leased 

•nd  Was 

hmh  of 


^y 
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Ded  a  course  bo  perilous,  nud  contented  himBelf  with  erasing  Fox'a 

ue  £rom  the  Bet  of  Privy  Councillors. 

A  Buke  of  Norfolk  of  a  later  period,— he  in  ftict  who  tiled  in  1856, — 
dosigDed  to  cdebrato  tho  complotlon  of  his  riestoi'ation  of  Arundel  Castle, 
by  inviting  as  his  gnosis  uU  the  living  descendants  of  his  ancestor,  Jockey 
of  Norfolk,  who  fell  at  Boswoi-th.  Tho  assembled  cousins  wcro  to  drink 
continiujd  jeood  fortune  to  the  House  of  Howai'd  ;  but  when  tho  duke  dis- 
eofsrr  el  nut,  he  shoxild  have  to  invite  six  thonsaiid 

pee§cni  ^  itentiun*  and  tho  toast  was  not  given. 

Some  ioiists,  and  those  special  and  *' proper  for  tho  occasion,"  speedily 
die  ont  of  memory.  Fourscore  years  ago,  Baddeley,  tho  actor,  loft  funda 
wherewith  to  procure  cake»  ^ine,  and  punch,  on  Twelfth  Night,  for  the  Bniry 
Ltiue  playersi  in  green-room  assembled,  **for  ever,'*  An  old  formal  toasi 
used  to  bo  given  on  those  occasions — **  The  memory  of  Baddeloy's  skull  1  ** 
— in  honoor  of  the  brain  In  that  skull  which  had  conceived  the  thoughtful 
kindnw&s.  It  is  long  since  this  toast  has  been  given,  but  on  the  last 
"  cutting  of  Baddt^ley'fl  cake/'  one  of  the  guestB  proposed  that  it  should 
bo  revived ;  and  the  Totemn  actor,  Mr,  W,  Bonnctt,  the  trustee  of  tho 
ad,  gazed  with  an  jur  of  quamt  reproof  at  this  audacious  guest,  and  then 

emnly  gavo  •*  Tho  memory  of  David  Garrick  V  All  knowlodgo  of  the 
original  toui*t  had  perished ;  but  that  obtrusive  guest  ceased  to  wonder 
when  iin  act^r,  who  was  drinking  Baddeley' 6  wine  or  punch,  and  eating 
his  cake,  asked,  '*  Wha  was  Baddeley,  and  why  did  he  do  this  ?  **  Poor 
Bftddel^y !  The  visitor,  as  ho  withdrew  by  the  dark  back  of  the  stage, 
«aWt  "  in  his  mind  s  eye,  Horatio/'  tho  fignre  of  tho  benevolont  old  player, 
as  ho  used  to  come  to  rehearaal,  in  scarlet  and  gold — ^tho  uniform  of  the 
genilomeu  of  tho  household,  who  were  **  their  Majci^tics'  servants/'  placing 
Qader  royal  patent  at  Drury  Lane.  Biiddeley  was  the  last  actor  who  wore 
that  Bm&rm. 
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Composed  of  Government  stocks,  of  varionfl  oilier  fiecurities,  and  of  casbj 
iminvefited,  the  fiinda  belonging  to  tlie  Suitors  of  tlie  Coort  of  Chanceiy 
amount  in  the  iiggregate  to  nearly  60»000,0O0^     Acting  on  behalf  of  the 
court,  tho  Masters  had,  prior  to  1726,  committed  to  their  cai'o  the  moneys 
and  etiects  in  the  suits  referred  to  them,  while  the  Usher  of  tho  court  took 
charge  of  any  property  involved  in  causes  which  required  no  reference  to 
the  lilasters.     In  a  manner  somewbat  analogous  to  tho  system  of  modem  , 
bankings  these  functionaries  employed  for  their  o\vd  bene£t  the  moneyi 
placed  in  their  hands,  reserving  of  course  such  balances  as  were  deemed 
sufficient  to  meet  the  recurring  claims  of  the  suitors.     InvesimentB  in  tha 
stock  of  the  South  Sea  Company  had   been  made   by  several  of  tho 
Masters  on  their  o^vn  account;  and  on  tho  failure  of  that  scheme  it  waii 
found  that  defaults  on  their  part  amounted  to  over  100,000/,     This  sum 
was  ultimately  made  good  out  of  the  public  revenue  ;  hut  precautions 
were  taken  to  prevent  the  roemrenco  of  so  great  an  abuse. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  by  an  order  of  17th  December,  1724,  directed] 
each  Mofiter  *'  to  procure  and  send  to  the  Bank  of  England  a  chest  with] 
one  lock  and  hasps  for  two  padlocks."    The  key  of  the  lock  of  each  chesi 
was  to  he  kept  by  the  Master,  and  the  key  of  one  of  tho  padlocks  by  one 
or  other  of  two  of  the  six  clerks  in  Chancery,  and  the  key  of  the  other 
padlock  by  tho  Governor,  Deputy- Governor,  or  Cashier  of  the  Bank.  Each  ' 
Master  was  ordered  to  deposit  in  his  chest  all  moneys  and  socui-itios  in  his 
hands  belonging  to  the  suitors  ;  the  chests  were  then  to  be  locked  and  led 
in  charge  of  the  Bank.    But  as  the  vault  where  the  chests  were  kept  could 
not  be  opened  unless  two  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  were  present^  it  tif 
course  happened,  on  every  occasion  when  access  was  wanted  to  them  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  mandates  of  the  court,  that  the  attendance  of  all 
these  high  officials  was  necessary.     The  inconvenience  and  trouble  fio. 
caused  became  at  lengUi  too  great  for  endurance,  and  led  to  a  change. 
On  the  26th  of  l^tay,  17*25^  a  general  order  was  made  by  the  Lordaj 
Comnussioners  holding  the  Great  Seal^  which  directed  the  money  andl 
afTc^cis  of  the  suitors  to  be  taken  from  the  Masters'  cheats,  and  given 
into  the  din'Ct  tiisioiiy  of  the  Bank.     A  subsoijuent  oi  '  '    I  tboj 

plan  to  the  moneys  iu  the  hands  of  the  Usher.     Thost*  nm 

m  force  ;  the  Bank  of  England  from  that  time  until  tho  present  hiLn  acted^ 
and  now  nct^,  as  the  custodier  of  the  Chancery  fundi. 

In  1720,  an  ofUccr  under  tho  designation  of  the  Accoimtant'GtfQ< 
Mint  to  Act  of  PiM 
J  uat  the  orders  of  t 
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;  difipoeal  of  the  ixunU,  This  officer,  by  the  Act  creating  his  oiEce,  is 
Tiot  oUowed  to  modclle  with  tbo  actual  moncj  either  in  receipt  or  payment. 
All  dealings  with  lllnds  are  to  bo  accomplished  under  his  direction,  and 
with  his  privity ;  but  ho  himself  is  debarred  from  touching  a  single  coin  ; 
jet  hiA  office  is  not  the  less  one  of  great  responaibilitj*  At  the  period  of 
the  Appointment  of  tho  firat  Account*int- General,  upwards  of  140  years 
sLDce^  th©  cash  and  Bccuritieii  made  together  a  total  of  741,950/.,  and  Iho 
number  of  accounts  waa  415.  The  amount,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
now  Tcrgea  upon  60,000,000/.,  and  the  number  of  accounts  have  increased 
to  wall  nigh  80,000.  Almost  without  oiception  the  volume  of  tbe  funds 
in  ooart  has  year  by  year  shown  a  steady  incruaso.  Of  late  that  increase 
has  been  at  the  rate  of  about  half  a  million  annually.  This  is  only  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  growth  of  the  population  and  tbe  ever- 
augmenting  national  wealth.  LitigatioEi  is,  of  coursei  one  of  the  main 
feeders  of  the  Chancery  reservoir.  Upon  the  application  of  a  party  to  a 
suit,  tbe  court  orders  the  property  under  dispute  to  be  placed  in  iU  hauds^ 
whem  it  is  retained  until  the  question  of  right  is  settled,  or  uiUil  such 
time  as  the  interests  of  those  entitled  are  most  fuUy  secured.  It  is  tbcu, 
npcm  petition,  transferred  out  of  court.  Legacies  bequeathed  to  minors 
are  not  unfrequently  paid  into  court  by  eiecutors.  The  sums  of  cash  so 
^aM  are  in  ©very  case  inveated  in  consols  without  eipenee,  and  the  interest 
also  from  time  to  time  as  it  accumulates;  so  that  the  amount  of  the 
legacy  with  compound  interest  is,  in  tho  form  of  etock,  when  application  is 
inade«  transferred  to  the  person  entitled,  on  the  attainment  of  majority.  A 
kindred  source  of  supply  is  famished  by  trust  moneys.  Trustees  or  c3cecutora 
who  may  have  doubts  of  tho  legahty  of  their  proceedings  in  carrj-ing 
imi  the  provisions  of  a  trust,  or  who  may  be  at  a  loss  as  to  the  righta 
parties  claiming  under  a  will,  and  desiiing  to  free  themselves  from 

fiibihty,  may,  under  what  is  known  as  the  Trustee  Relief  Act, 
transfer  or  pay  the  trust  funds  into  court.  Such  funds,  if  not  already  in 
the  form  of  stocky  are^  as  a  matter  of  course,  invested  by  the  Accountant- 
General,  and  the  accruing  dividends  are  abo  invested  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  the  parties  entitled^  who  may  at  any  time  apply  to  have  the  funds  paid 
to  thorn. 

For  the  enfranchisement  of  land  under  the  Copyhold  Acts,  and  in 
onnection  with  railway  undertakings,  very  many  payments  of  cash  are 
liado  to  the  Accountant-General.     These  latter  are  usually  for  the  pur- 

of  land  and  houses.  ^Miere  parties  la1)our  under  a  disability  to 
cy,  or  where  an  agreement  cannot  bo  come  to,  tho  railway  company, 
on  an  award  being  made  by  two  surveyors,  pays  the  sum  into  court,  and  at 
once  takes  compulsory  possession.  The  promoters  of  new  undertaldngs, 
whether  railways,  docks,  or  waterworks,  and  such  like,  for  which  the 
ftuncttOQ  of  the  legislature  is  necessary,  are  required  to  deposit  mih  the 
Court  of  Chancery  a  sum  amounting  to  ono-eighth  of  tho  estimated  cost 
of  tbo  txndortjiking,  as   prelimbary  to   the  application  to  Parliament. 

daposita  in  tbe  aggregate  asually  reach  a  large  annual  amouid. 
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The  present  year,  lioweror,  owing  to  the  collapse  of  mUway  enteqjrie 
has  proved  a  Bignal  exception :  very  fow  new  schemes  indeed  have  bee 
launched,   and   consequently    but  a  trifling  accession  made  from 
Bource  to  the  Chancery  funds.     These  deposits  are  made  in  the  month 
January,  and  being  for  large  smns,  are  reclaimed  aa  early  as  possible^ 
generally  before  the  end  of  the  parliamentary  session,  thus  remaining 
cotiii  for  only  about  six  months.     The  proceeds  of  estates  sold  under  I 
direction  of  the  court  are  paid  in,  as  likewise  money  realized  under  PnTatil 
Estate  Acts,     The  property  of  lunatics  and  persons  of  anaound  mind  !a| 
also  placed  in  the  cufltody  of  the  court,  and  administered  under  its  sanctioi: 
Many  other  minor  rills,  such  as  appeal  deposits  and  payments  under  thfl 
Burial  Boai*d  Act,  serve  to  swell  the  sbreAm  of  money  ever  flowing  to  ii 
destined  receptacle  in  Chancery. 

It  thus  appears  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  tho  fimds  itt 
court  are  quite  unconnected  with  litigious  proceedings.  Indeed  but  com- 
paratively few  of  the  vast  number  of  sums  appijaring  in  the  Ac 
General's  books  are  so.  Litigation  doubtless  in  many  cases  •  , ,  y 
brought  the  money  into  court ;  but,  the  contentious  stage  passed,  as  it 
does  in  time  pass,  the  funds  are  not  seldom  retained  purely  for  purposeftj 
of  admiuiBtration.  Whore,  for  instance,  persons  have  a  life-interest 
f^mds,  the  dividends  are  paid  to  them  during  their  lives  (the  princlps 
being  in  the  meantime  kept  eocurely),  and  not  until  their  death  is  a  distri* 
bntion  effected.  The  court  tlins  acts  as  a  trustee,  taking  safe  custody  of 
property  and  adminiHJ;  m  funds,  and  when  the  proper  time  arrivefj 

it  deals  out  to  claimaii  just  and  respective  shares.     In  the  case  i 

property  belonging  to  rectories,  corporations,  or  other  public  bodies,  it  is 
of  BignsJ  advantoge  that  the  security  should  bo  undoubted,  and  the  divi- 
dotida  duly  paid.  A  double  service  of  trustco  and  banker  is  thus  dis- 
eharged  by  tho  A  ^  GencraL  too  without  foe,  percent 

or  commission  cIj    ^,  the  maa:;.-  i  such  accounts. 

There  are  not  a  few  accounts  which  may  bo  termed  dormant ;  that  is, 
•Mounts  frcan  which  no  payments  have  been  made  for  r  ri?,  Tbosaj 

■4b6  of  two  kinds — such  as  consist,  first,  of  sums  of  stock  wi.  :mmlai 

dividends ;  and,  secondly,  of  sums  of  cash  only*     From  time  t«  time  invo^l 
iigntion  is  made  into  the  former :  and  when  it  is  found  that  no  pamoui" 
of  dividends  bos  been  made  for  fifteen  years  procedmg,  the  titles  of  tbo 
ntv^  ■■    '        "  "    '*  ,,.... 

th^  (in  of  attorneys  and  all  |)ersons  concerned*    The  tirst  tnyo«* 

tiguv.^.^  ^.u^  made  in  1^*54,  wh<tn  it  appeared  that  tbo  iSDtin*  number  olj 
nocouTitSt  tho  dividends  on   wliich  bad  not  been  detilt  during  the  tic 
speciftt  '  ^  of  stock  ^  on  su 

aoooimt  it  mAp  Ih  ^       ub  cnmi 

forward  and  preforrod  claims,  and  about  ono  half  of  tho  al 
affioimt  HTM  inLiiibm»d  out  to  tbo  wun      "  ' 
wKb  sew  teooosts  added  was  publiiliod 
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I  apiMfti^cl.   When  tho  first  list  was  publish^  m  1654,  ccrtam  solicitors 

l^p^'^  to  tho  work  of  trucing  out  claims*    G<iided  so 

rJ^riii  ;         U»is — which,  however,  contained  only  the  baro 

titltis  of  tiit3  aecoutits,  and  in  no  cagt!  the  amount  of  the  ftinds — these  geatlo^ 

Qfiidn  bonrowdd  among  the  old  orders  and  other  musty  docmnentfi  to  which 

'  liftd  accofis  ill  the  Record  Otllce,  imtU  such  knowledge  was  gained  afl 

[imiiblod  ihe-m  to  commimioaie  with  the  persons  whom  thoy  had  diseOTerdd 

to  be  entillod  to  the  funds.     It  wus  as  if  treasure  had  been  found. 

The  happy  attorney  who  had  eucceasfully  eirock  upon  the  right  clno 
it  out  to  certainty,  otfered  to  mako  over  the  spoil  to  tho 
bliu.  .  or  owners,  who  m  mob^  casea  were  entirely  ignorant  of  its 

on  condition  that  no  slight  ahare  of  the  same  should  bo  retained 
'  IttSkadf.  Wo  havo  known  aa  much  as  fifty  per  cent,  asked ;  but  what- 
«? er  were  the  amounts  of  tho  shares  parted  with  by  those  fortunate  per- 
who  thus  *'  heard  of  eomething  to  their  advantage,*'  and  actually 
dyed  that  Bomothing,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  yqij  eonfiiderablo 
of  money  were  pookiidd  by  eomo  of  theso  persoyering  and  suo- 
:  Chancery  excavators* 
a  aecurity  Qgainst  dishonest  dealing  with  these  accouuta,  tha 
Iceonntftnt-Qeneral,  when  asked  for  information  of  the  precise  amount  of 
i  fiiml,  in  cv0ty  case  requires  evidence  that  tho  soHcitor  is  acting  for  a 
|yW#>  interested  peiiioUi  And  every  petition  to  the  court  reganliiig  the 
.  of  any  such  fn-  '  :     :  :    on  the  Itico  of  it  that  the  fund  in 

il)Clongs  to  the  |MibUaht.d  Uet. 

A  return  made  in  I860  of  the  dormant  cash  accounts  showed  that  for 
rtcu  yeiArs  previously,  there  were  in  thitt  state  1^220 ;  for  twenty*fivo  years, 
lj05G,  and  for  fifty  years,  975.     Ko  list  of  these  accounts  upon  which 
ckimed  ca^h  only  is  Btiic-" '  up  to  tho  present  time  been  pub- 

tied.     There  are  Dcarly  1,1  j  iit«  upofn  which  the  stock  and  cash 

remaining  would  not  cover  the  cost  of  i\n  application  for  the  payment  of 
!  fund ;  and  851  accounts  showing  sums  under  1/.,  while  on  881  more 
t  0um§  range  between  1^.  and  5/. 

U  may  be  well  to  give  some  notion  of  the  uatur©  of  tho  transactions 

brmed  by  the  Accomitant-General  and  his  staff  of  clerks.     In  tho 

lous  modes  we  have  indicated  cash  is  paid  and  stock  is  transferred  into 

These  sums  remain  for  a  loii^'r.r  or  n  shorter  period,  and  usually 

Qo  subject  to  vai'ious  oporatiouPT  alwuyg,  Lu\vu\tir,  under  the  direction 

tbe  c-ourt*     Dividends  are  received  on  stocks,  and  when  received  are 

tieir  paid  mit  to  persons  or  invostod  or  suffered  to  accumuiato  without 

aL    Afl  the  interests  of  tlie  persons  entitled  may  require,  the  fund 

RT  *     or  cash,  or  both,  maybe 

j\  or  at  once  paid  or  trans- 
out.    And  just  as  tho  Accountant- G^^noral  is  required  to  invest  sums 
tonrt,  and  dividonds  as  they  accumulate,  so  he  is,  when  tho 
ordered  to  sell  stocks,    Tho  cash  so  raised  may  bo  needed 
fbr  fory  Taiioafl  j^rpoeos.    It  may  ba  required  ta  pay  legacies,  ta  cloiu* 
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off  mortgages,  or  in  the  case  of  creditors*  suits,  to  disohai'g*?  debts,  or 
what  is  tory  much  more  freqaent,  to  pay  coats.  Sales  of  stock  aro  being 
constantly  made  for  this  last  piurposo — the  total  amount  sold  each  yeaj  is 
%'ory  large  indeed, 

Costa  are  paid  to  BoUcitorSi  who  among  ihe  vanonB  claimants  on  & 
fund  have  always  a  priority  accorded  io  them.     In  the  applications  mado  , 
to  court  for  orders  or  for  other  objects,  and  in  the  conduct  of  suits,  tm  j 
well  as  in  the  general  management  of  Chancery  proceedings,  many  aadl 
TJuioQS  expenses  are  incurred*     Solicitors  have  to  fee  counsel,  to  advaBCfl'J 
money  for  stamps,  and  to  make  sundry  outlays  on  behalf  of  their  clieiitfl^ 
Their  own  labours  have  besidos  to  be  remunerated*     There  is  a  scale  of 
cliATgeB  published  in  the  general  orders  of  the  court,  which  ^  the  rato 
according  to  which  attendances  and  other  services  are  paid  for»  so  far  08 
these  relate  to  necessary  proceedings  in  the  management  of  the  buBineas , 
of  suits  and  matters  under  the  coguizaBce  of  the  court.     The  bill  of  costi 
of  every  attorney  is  besides  taxed  by  the  proper  taxing-master,  so  that 
there  is  no  room  for  undue  charges ;  or,  if  such  charges  are  made,  they  are 
not  allowed  by  that  oiScial,  and  consequently  not  paid  for  out  of  the  funda 
in  court  standing  to  the  particular  cause  or  matter. 

In  carrying  out  the  orders  of  tho  court  respecting  funds  already  in,  or  to 
be  brought  into  ita  custody,  the  main  duties  of  the  Accountant-General  aro, 
as  we  have  stated,  to  receive  cash  and  stocks,  and  to  invest  cash  in  stocks. 
In  the  same  way  he  sells  stocks  for  cash,  pays  cash,  and  transfers  stocks 
out  of  court ;  he  carries  over  cash  and  stock  from  one  account  to  anotherj 
and  receives  and  pays  dividends.  He  also,  by  his  clerks,  furnishes  to  tho 
court,  through  sohcitors,  certificates  of  the  actual  amount  of  the  funds  on 
any  of  the  accounts  which  appear  in  his  ledgers,  when  requested  by  theni 
to  do  so,  as  well  as  affords  to  these  members  of  the  legal  profession  Tc^rbal  J 
information  of  the  state  of  the  funds  and  of  all  particulars  regarding  th9  j 
aame,  so  far  as  his  cognizance  extends^  In  cases  when  per&ouB  to  whom 
cash  is  payable  cannot  personally  attend  at  tho  oflLce  in  Chancery  l4Uie» 
ho  grants  powers  of  attorney  to  enable  them  to  do  so  by  deputy.  Tnm- 
Acripte  of  his  ledger  accoxmts  he  also  makes  out  for  the  more  precise  infor- 
mation of  the  court,  of  soUcilorg  or  their  cliouts^  by  which  every  bdividual  j 
tnuiBaction  or  dealing  with  any  particular  fund  can  bo  clcairly  seen. 
*       Of  tha  vast  aggregate  of  Chancery  funds,  between  thre<s  .and  fotir 

lions  consist  of  cash.     This  ^nount  of  cash  is  composed  of  individaal  i 

s,  either  in  the  meantime  waiting  investment,  or  which  are  not  ref|iiired'i 
to  Im  invested,  also  of  ae>eumulated  dividends  and  of  the  dormant  cosh 
baionoea  to  which  we  have  referred*     The  total  sum  of  cash  paid  into 
court  varies,  of.  course,  from  yoar  to  year.     It  may  Ite  taken  at  about  ton 
millions  annuallyt  and  the  repaymcntHp  Iti  *    '  invested,  as  soiu0-> 

what  under  that  amount.    It  follows,  the.  balance  of  ^nenil^ 

cash  remaining  uninvested  gra<laally  iticrcawcrt*     'J'he  !•;  K  OJI 

banker  to  the  Court  of  Cbancerj*,  would  havo  Hie  exul^  ...    *.  v  ..    liiea^j 
llttvo  or  four  millious  of  caili  btUanceSi  were  they  not  otherwise  dealt  with*] 
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,  liowever,  steps  in,  and  wbilo  it  leaves  with  tho  Bonk  a  balanco 
(BOO.OOO/.  more  or  leas)  stdHciently  adcquftto  to  recompense  it  for  its 
tnmble  as  banker,  it  invests  the  remainder  in  Govemmont  securities.  The 
ftrnds  created  by  these  investments  are  Itnown  by  the  general  designation 
(»f  Boitors*  ^da,  and  these  we  shall  now  briefly  describe.  The  first 
investment  out  of  the  general  or  common  cush  m  the  custody  of  the  court 
took  place  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1739,  when,  pursuant  to  Act  of  ParUament, 
85,000/,  were  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  Exchequer  tallies,  which  in  1752 
were  eicbanguJ  for  an  equrd  amount  of  consols.  This  inveBtmont  was  the 
foundation  and  commencement  of  that  portion  of  the  suitors*  funds  now 
known  as  **FnndA*"  Repeated  investments,  made  from  time  to  time 
frorm  iha  same  eoureo  for  upwards  of  a  century,  have  swollen  that  fund 
until  it  now  amounts  to  more  than  two  and  a  half  millions  of  stock.  This 
itock  is  of  course  the  representative  of  so  much  of  the  suitors'  general 
caflh  as  has  been  taken  to  purchase  it,  and  Is  therefore  liable  to  he  re- 
tonvcrtod  into  cash  at  any  lime,  should  the  claims  of  the  suitors  necessitate 
mtch  an  operation* 

The  interest  ariaing  from  the  first  investment  made  in  1789,  to  which 
we  haro  alluded,  was  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  Accountant- General 
and  his  clerks*  As  subsequent  investments  were  made,  the  salan^o  of  tho 
Maatera  and  other  officers  of  the  court  were  met  out  of  the  dividends 
ariai&g  on  the  stocks  purchased.  It,  however,  happened  that  tho  interest 
prodttced  by  those  various  investments  was  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  tho 
salaries  charged  thereon,  and  accordingly  in  1768,  an  Act  (9th  Geo.  ni.) 
directed  that  such  mrjituR  interest  should  be  laid  out  in  tho  purchase  of 
Government  secuHtiefl,  and  placed  to  a  new  acco^mt.  The  interest  yielded 
by  those  last  securities  was  aluo  directed  to  bo  in  vested  and  accumulated 
on  tho  same  accotmt.  These  investments  and  accumulations  constituto 
•'  Fond  By  It  is  to  be  observed  that  as  Fund  B  has  arisen  from  euipluB 
inter^t  on  Fund  A,  ii  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  profit  account  of  a 
banker.  Its  amount  represents  the  clear  gam  made  by  tho  coiut,  in  its 
e&paeity  of  banker,  so  to  speak,  a^r  paying  its  expenses,  and  upon  which 
ao  individual  suitor  as  such  has  any  manner  of  claim,  just  us  tho  customer 
Cif  a  banker  has  no  claim  on  tho  profit  mado  by  the  use  of  banking  funds* 
Tho  interest  of  Fund  B,  however,  instead  of  being  allowed  constantly  to 
ac^nmnlaio,  has  been  occasionally  diverted  for  such  purposes  as  purchasing 
ground  and  building  offices  ;  after  which  temporary  diversions,  the  accu- 
mulaUons  of  interest  were  continued  io  be  made  as  before,  and  the  fund 
gradually  in  consequence  increased  in  amount.  This  was  owing  to  the 
•irctimstaiiee  that  for  ver^^  many  years  the  income  of  Fund  A  alone  was 
mate  than  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  charges  made  upon  it,  so  that 
Fond  B  was  regularly  swelled  by  the  surpluses  of  Fund  A  as  well  as  by 
tbo  statod  investments  of  its  own  produce.  In  1B26  it  had  reached  to 
fi87,B00f.  tdook;  in  1848  the  sum  had  increased  to  1,094,604/,  10«.  10^., 
while  in  1862  tho  total  of  investments  amoonted  to  not  less  than 
l,*i91,629/.  XOif.  H.    In  that  year  its  further  increase  was  arrested  by 
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Act  of  Parliament,  which  made  a  new  disposition  of  the  fund,  and  directed 
tho  intorost  as  it  accmed  to  bo  carried  over  to  an  a^f^oiui!  nlitvulj  existing, 
termed  the  Boitore*  Fee  Fund  Account  (Fund  C). 

This  last-named  fund  was  created  in  1893  by  rm  Aci  i^^riKnUlj  know 
as  *'  Lord  Brougham's  Chancery  Ikgolation  Act/*  This  Act  required  tt 
Masters,  tho  Rcgistrare,  the  Examiners,  with  their  respoctiTe  etaffs  of  clerli 
and  also  aovoral  other  officers  of  the  court,  to  collect  tho  fees  formerJii 
received  and  retained  by  them  by  way  of  salaries,  and  to  pay  the  sttii 
bto  tho  bank,  to  the  Snitors*  Fee  Fmid  Account.  Out  of  the  funds  on " 
this  account,  in  lieu  of  such  fees,  they  were  to  be  remunerated  hv  filed 
salaries.  All  fees  imposed  on  proceedings  in  the  court  are  also  paid  Id 
this  feo  account,  entitled  Fund  C.  The  Burpluses  of  cash  on  this  fond, 
after  meeting  all  tho  charges  on  it,  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  empowured 
to  direct  to  be  invested  also  in  Government  secmities,  and  thus  waa 
created  a  fourth,  or  Surplus  Fee  Account,  named  Fund  B.  The  stock  on 
this  account,  in  1852,  amounted  to  201, 028^  2^.  dd,  consols.  It  was 
also  provided  that  in  tho  event  of  there  being  at  any  time  a  dcficitincy 
in  Fund  C  for  tho  payment  of  salai'ies  and  other  cipcnses  of  the  court, 
such  deficiency  was  to  bo  ma<io  good  by  resorting  to  the  interest  and 
dividends  arising  on  Fund  D,  or,  in  case  of  need,  by  a  sale  of  a  portion  of 
its  capital. 

A  i^retty  considerable  amoont  is  paid  every  year  t 
arising  from  brokerage  levied  by  tho  Chancery  broker  ' 
jbnre^ted  and  stocks  sold.  The  charge  is  tho  ordinary  one  of  one-eighth  ] 
cent.  Formerly  tlio  Acoountant-General  received  a  share  of  tho  brokerag 
as  part  of  his  official  income  ]  but  since  1852,  ho  has  been  paid  entire 
by  filed  Biliary,  More  rec4?ntly  the  broker  has  also  been  recompense*! 
by  salary ;  so  that  now  tho  entire  proceeds  of  brokerage  pass  dirt^et  from 
the  broker's  hands  to  Fund  C.  By  this  arrangement  a  saviug  has  been 
eflbcted ;  all  tho  moT  '  owing  to  tho  increasing  number 

of  Stock  Exchange  ii  imt  of  brokerngo  shows  a  gradual 


AU  the  focB  levied  on  proceedings  in  tlxo  Court  of  Chancery  sineo 
pasaing  of  the  Suitx)r8*  Relief  Act  in  1852,  with  shght  exeeptioua. 
nui»»d  I 

lubuad  J  i 

pay  the  amount  received  to  tho  crodit  of  the  Feo  Fund  U*  By  this  Act, 
also,  fix«d  salaries  were  substituted  for  feej  tlii-oughout  aU  tho  offices  of 
tho  court.  We  bav^  already  stiitod  that  by  the  Act  of  lftr*2  tht^  itjUTe^t 
on  Fund  B  was:  hi  aeonmf:^  ^ 

dmcUA  to  he  car  to  the  sair    _  ..  . _.  ._     _j 

iriih  tho  ecurpluft  Inton^t  on  FumI  A.    Tho  Suitors*  ForQier  Belief  Act 

of  rrio*! 

ai  i  C\     fcjinre  ti  Acts  tw  mm- 
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of  ihd  interest  and  enrplus  interest  on  all  tlie  Funds,  A,  B,  and  D^  arc 
now  rc^arly  placed  to  Fond  C,  which  is  entirely  an  income  account, 

•riJJed  and  mAintained  by  these  amounts  of  interest  and  by  the  prodoco 
foes  IcTiod^  while  it  is  charged  with  the  salaries  of  a  whole  host  of 
Chancery  officials,  with  pensions,  and  with  the  yarions  expenses  of  all  the 
ofiicea  of  thjfr  court. 

The  amoimtfl  of  fitock  accumulated  on  Funds  B  and  D  are  respectivclr, 
fl&ttlr«ady  \  ^  ,291,C29^  10s,  fjd,  and  201,028/,  2s,  Btf.,  nialdng 

ipgeth^  al  r  f^d  a  half.    It  in  thla  eum  which  Parhament  had 

ppropnated  for  ih  of  the  new  Courts  of  Justice  j  nor  can  it  bo 

ftid  that  in  such  au  ..^  ^ .  v  ^  -  iatiou  are  the  profits  and  careful  accuniula- 
tioQS  of  the  Cuurt  of  Chancery  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  likely  to 
be  injudiciously  expended. 

We  eannut  conclude  this  brief  account  of  the  Chancery  funds  without 
adrertbg  to  the  efHcicncy  of  tho  establishment  entrusted  with  their  ma* 
nagement.  No  one  can  havd  read  the  report  of  the  Chancery  ConimisgioQ 
tflsned  Bomo  two  or  throe  years  since,  without  being  struck  with  the  ability 
r  of  the  buj^mesa  of  the  depoiiment  sbown  by  the 

c<  1  s  of  the  Accotmtant-Geueral  and  his  chief  clerk, 

as  contrasted  with  the  suggestions  of  the  Law  Societies  and  seyeral  other 
rueoQunendations  contained  in  the  report. 

There  are,  howeyer,  two  change 3  of  an  eitemal  kind,  which j  if  intro* 

aced,  would  confer  signal  benefits :  these  are,  first,  the  establishment  of 
Qch  office  by  the  Bauk  of  England  in  Chancery  Lane ;  and,  secondly, 
olition  of  the  office  of  signing  registrar.     In  regard  to  the  former, 
\  glad  to  find  that  the  plans  of  the  new  courts  provide  ace*        ^     nu 
for  a  branch  bank ;  but  why  should  so  great  n  boou,  more  r  [o 

the  poorer  suitors,  not  at  once  be  conceded?  The  signatiure  of  tha 
registrar  to  the  Chanceiy  cheques  is  the  relict  of  an  antiquated  and 
cumbrous  system,  now  happily  gone.  It  in  clearly  useless,  since  the 
esaminatlon  aud  cli  '  '  "  li  it  formerly  authenticated  have  been  long 
ago  abandoned  n^xit  y.     On  the  other  hand^  tbe  adherence  to  the 

■ignatore  is  productive  of  a  vast  amount  of  inconvenience  and  annoyance, 
not  only  to  the  legal  profession,  but  to  bankers  and  to  the  suitors  them- 
aelreUp  beoause  the  rejsristrar  will  not  sign  certain  cheques  unless  he  sees 
Ili0  ordorv  of  tV>  ud  tiioae  at  the  time  cannot  often  be  had*     Tho 

aamo  of  tha  A*  iieneni]  attached  to  the  cheques  ho  draws  on  tlie 

fimdfi  hpid  by  him  should  be  Hufiicient,  without  the  counter-signature  of 
any  other  official  of  the  court. 


1^^ 

^^^EL^H 

^ 

208                                             ^M 

^^B^                          %bt   Iftarta.                            H 

^^M           Lalotte  and  Lorki^  bcftsU  of  illt 

^H           Still  fitmjing  !    Think  jou  it  will  last. 

I  saw  a  thought  set  free,  nod  heud         ^^H 

^^M           Thb  patience  ?    Think  jon  I  cmi  fast 

In  ciich  brown  orb  the  moving  word.        ^^^ 

^H           While  joa  till  BomrftdAjr  feed  your  Oil  ? 

SlolUao  1— Good  I  the  thought  b  good,          1 

^^H            Uavo  bc42c!,  my  children,  lest  there  fall 

For  good  it  is  to  ahriTo  in  Lent* —            ^^m 

^^m           A  week  of  Pridays  in  your  Et^iU. 

My  child,  snppoao  jou  wora  a  hood,          ^^H 

^^M           Eecole !     Kacc  of  perjured  goats  1 

And  I,  your  week-day  penitent,                 ^^H 

^^B           Breed  of  n  rock  !  on  veijnicc  reared  ! 

Came  to  your  cell  in  church  to  say            ^^H 

^^H           lli^nven  send  yoor  kids  may  have  no  beard  1 

What  Uiougbta  were  in  my  soul  to-day^     ^^B 

^H           Or  that  they  follow  from  the  cotca 

When  all  the  noonday  sea  wiis  blue,                M 

^^m          Some  other  idiepherdess,  for  soon 

And  bell-bound  Lurlei  kd  the  flock         ^^H 

^^M          You  will  bo  letherod  in  the  moon  ! 

Dpward,  and  you,  my  Father,  yon,           ^^H 

^H           Up,  up  I  Stellino  !     Bark,  and  Bcck  ! 

Barked  at  the  lizard  on  the  rock,              ^^H 

^^m           Bravo^  Stcllino  I    (How  they  climb  !) 

And  watch  at  needless  aoofloa  kopi,  *         ^^H 

^^B           Come,  children,  come,  and  on  my  check 

And  when  was  need  of  watching,  elepL           V 

^^B          Breathe,  for  your  breath  is  swoct  with 

I 

^H                 thyme. 

^^B          And  sweet  the  air  upon  the  toek, 

More  kind,  has  brought  me  from  the  fajf  _^^l 

^^1           Whereon,  a  still  and  happy  ilock^ 

A  comb  or  kerchief  for  my  hair,               ^^H 

^^M          We  hang  midway,  (thns,  Lorlei,  thus 

Hike  to  watch,  while  on  the  stone            ^^| 

^^m          8it  yoii«  Stellino  1)  and  tu  us, 

Under  the  door  she  sits  asleep,                  ^^| 

^^m          C1(^flr  as  Giacopo's  flute  belnw, 

With  the  last  sunlight  on  her  lida  I           ^^M 

^^H           The  bell  rings  np  from  Monaco, 

But  this  our  TJidy,  who  must  keep            ^^^| 

^^m          The  l>cl]  that  rinj^  while  men,  that  meet 

My  soul  in  poaoo,  who  saves  my  kids         ^^B 

^^H           Up^/n  the  church  steps  or  the  stroet. 

From  cold,  who  sends  the  flowers  in  prime^       1 

^^1           Bow  in  tlic  dark,  and  say,  each  one, 

And  grnpes  and  olives  in  good  timej                ■ 

^^H          *'  Ave  Maria  !"  and  the  aim 

Mftkinjj:  the  stony  terrace  grcen^                       1 

^^m          Ih  Kunk  to  starlight,  and  the  sea 

MoifitcniDg    the     mountain    burnt    with      1 

^^B          BrvaUies  back  kf  all  men  and  tt:^  mc, 

droughty                                                      m 

^m         ^  Aye  Maria  Vcrgine  1  *' 

Bix^aujie  my  eyes  bad  aowhera  aoon^                 I 

^H 

I  could  not  praise  her  to  my  thooghl,       ^^M 

^^1          On  all  the  hiUa  is  itcme  bot  as  i 

I  said,  **  0  I^dy,  show  thy  fwM,               ^^M 

^^m         l*hc  moon  luu  folded  every  flower  i 

A  little  moment  and  no  more  ; "               ^^H 

^^M         Three  hcmra  ago  the  cytijuis 

And  then,  I  hoped  that,  of  her  gmee*        ^^M 

^^m          Had  loftt  hiji  {ictala  ;  'tis  an  hour 

Bright  through  tlic  bloc  sky,  I  sboBld  "^^^l 

^^K         Since  old  Oi nsc ppe,  like  an  arch 

A  lady,  beautiful  as  sbOf                           ^^H 

^^^^^  B«r}  1                 bin  mttles  and  wine— 

Who  on  tlic  vaulccd  high  church-door,     ^^H 

^^^^B  Ho  (                        faro  a  sign 

KitJier  on  fti*fs  or  hoTy  dnyn,                       ^^^H 

^^^^^B  A>  '                    •' — madi}        tnartrh 

6tui  In                                     eoistft          ^^1 

^^^^^f  Dow  r                I  »wvr,  iind  aft<ir  hini 

W&thUu                                                  ^H 

^^H         Xa  whceli  cotne  hy^  the  rood  grows  dim. 

Bnt  still  ths  M                               r.mii  ^^M 

^H         Ifow  still  it  b  t    O  lighta  of  etc, 

The  arch  wan  1                                  nk.   ^^H 

^^t          Thai  shine  with  auth  n  ■oft  forpriie 

Nor  answer  on  tbr  i                                     ^^H 

^^^^^Upaa  Ah  ringot  dlmtt(St$. 

SteUino  1  B  is  hard  ^  ....^.                    ^^| 

^^^^^                                            AYE  lIABLt                                                  209     ^1 

^^^^HkMlilf  noon,  tiiU  nomi  1  f&M, 

How  Itcautiful  tbe  dressca  1    Which                ^^| 

^^V^nino^  my  eyes  y^to  Hllcd  with  blue. 

Sbcnld  bo  the  bridegroom  ?    He  13  rich :         ^^M 

^V    Wliik  from  tbo  tlistAff  down  I  ilrew, 

Wool  in  Son  Bemo  to^^ll  be  sells,                     ^^M 

^K    An  laiy,  I,  tlie  aiher  thread, 

Bat,  if  *tia  gospel  Gianm  tclb,                         ^^M 

^^1    The  Hioagttt  leapt  throttgk  mci  clcur  and 

Halt  of  one  foot ;  beaidea,  one  beara                ^^H 

^       keen. 

He  snaps  his  teeth  aa  if  'twere  shears,              ^^U 

r          Aa  (me  hud  toncbed  mo  with  a  knife, 

And  has,  they  say,  paat  forty  years.                ^^H 

1            And,  like  a  bird,  I  passed  within 

My  Lotta,  baa  it  eome  to  this  ?                         ^^H 

1            Tlie  cjrde  of  oor  liid/**  life  ; 

Since,  ten  years  gone,  wo  kissed  at  scliool,              ■ 

^H     So  brigbtj  BO  quick  I     Wus  I  tl;o  same, 

NeiTr  on  mountain  did  wo  miss                      ^^H 

^B    ],  lisn  f    Patber,  thus  it  ciLmc. 

To  join  our  pasture ;  if  the  mule                     ^^H 

^^^ 

Were  packed  for  fair,  or  thread  were         ^^B 

Beneath,  a  tbonsand  metres,  laj 

Fpnn,                                                              ■ 

The  Prince's  garden,  \%hcre  one  8CCS 

Or  vine-trees  cut,  wo  still  were  one.                 ^^H 

ITie  gea-GlifT  and  the  cyprcsAea  ; 

And  yon  mast  go— tlie  first,  and  I                   ^^^ 

Tet  deeper,  on  the  sun-bright  hay. 

The  elder  !     Well,  wo  arc  sinners  all ;             ^^H 

I  thongbt  there  passed  a  darker  mote  ; 

Whichever  way  the  wind  is  high,                     ^^H 

I  said,  *"  It  ifi  the  fatlicr^s  boat  ; 

Plump  as  the  chestnut  so  we  fall ;                    ^^H 

He  hai  been  casting  half  the  day/' 

So  says  Uie  P<idie/*    But  at  last                      ^^M 

I  cxmld  not  ECO  tbe  aail,  nor  jct 

From  eyeshot  all  the  pilgrims  passed*               ^^H 

Wlio  held  the  tiller,  who  the  oar. 

Tet  still  my  eye  pnrsncd,  nor  ceased                ^^H 

1  knew  tbe  father  watched  the  net, 

To  watch  the  scarlet  through  tbe  town             ^^H 

And  always  carved  it  to  the  fiborc  ; 

Strike  fire,  and  in  the  church  kneel  down,        ^^B 

Hflw  from  his  hands  it  softlj  sliii, 

Antl^  at  the  altar,  how  the  priest                             1 

And  how  with  a  cool  drip  tbe  twino 

Blest  both,  and  joined  their  hands,  and  how      ^^H 

Plaabed  on  the  wave,  and  half  was  liid, 

They  laid  tbo  flowers  on  Lotta's  brow,              ^^H 

And  bow,  abote  tbe  leaded  linOi 

But  when  fbc  wore  the  ring,  I  felt                   ^^^H 

The  corkt  in  snnlight  seemed  to  ttask 

The  thoughts  of  Lotta  as  she  knelt.                 ^^M 

Black  as  a  enake  twixl  either  cask. 

^^M 

'*  Now  I  am  donna  all  my  life.                          ^^M 

Moreover^  when  the  haol  bcgani 

To-morrow,  in  San  Remo,  they                              V 

■^^    I  bcnnl — it  was  not  hy  my  ear — 

Who  pass  i'tho  streets  will  nudge,  and  say,       ^^B 

^^H    How  np  the  line,  from  man  to  man, 

'  Look  left  *  that  is  onr  Sandro's  wife.'            ^H 

^^^^JChrongb  ihG  blue  sblne  tlio  shoat  cat  clear. 

And  when  I  sit  i'the  window  niche,                 ^^H 

^^^fhd  Gianni^  all  bat  poised  a-wing, 

Men  will  glance  up.    Ah  to  bo  rich  I               ^^H 

^^^^^Bown  Gianni,  wavo^wasbed  to  the  knees. 

And  to  bo  married  I    And  to  set                      ^^S 

^H^    With  cyei  like  Netta,  when  she  sees 

Tasks  to  my  maid  1    And  yet,  and  yet^ —               I 

^^H    Tbtt  swallow  jast  bcvond  ber  epring. 

Is  Lisa  on  the  sunny  rock                                 ^^fl 

^^1    Waa  bending,  while,  all  bright  and  wet. 

With  Lnrlei  ?     Does  she  think  of  mo  f            ^^H 

^^m    Up  came  tbe  incnrrcd  narrowing  nct^ 

I  shall  not  mack  with  Lisa  be  ;                        ^^H 

^^B    FInt  the  fine  meshes,  then,  between^ 

I  shall  not  follow  witli  my  fleek  ;                    ^^| 

^■^    A  thoQtand  silver  inches,  seen 

Sandro  would  talk  of  *  wii*ea  that  ronm/          ^^H 

^.^    In  aand  and  sbelU,  and  all  inlet 

And  ssiy^  *  A  housewife's  place  h  home  I  *         ^^M 

^H   Witbi^eeds  of  shining  green. 

Thcv  say  the  town  is  dark  and  cool,                 ^^H 

And  the  tall  roofs  so  closely  meet                    ^^H 

^H    WbQe  ytt  on  fishes  ran  my  drenm, 

Above  tbe  stalls  of  wine  and  wool,                   ^^H 

^»     Mf  ere,  dmwn  tidewayi  by  a  pleam 

The  rain  can  scarcely  wet  the  street                 ^^H 

1           Against  the  i?otnbre  rock-eidc,  showed 

Afld  poor  Giacopo  ?     Well,  Heaven  knows             ■ 

An  even  lot  was  given  to  eadi  f                       ^^1 

1           Kerdiief  and  kinle  ;  and  I  laid, 

He  cannot  say  'twos  I  titat  oboeo                     ^^H 

ijj^   «  Tlueie  ons  the  wedd  In^  gncats.    They  go 

Between  tbe  fig-leaf  and  the  peach.                  ^^H 

^H  To  Sn,  on  the  rock  below^ 

Under  my  pillow  both  were  iree,                      ^^f 

^j       Tb  j»e  the filik  Lotta  wed. 

I  said, '  The  peach  shall  Sandro  be,                ,^H 

^^           TOI*.  XVIv— H0«  92* 

^1 

■[^ 

^^^HH 

^^.sio 

AYE  liAEIA.                                                       ^H 

^^^Bxho  dg  U  mj  GiocopoV  stake, 

To  swing  the  tilver  censer  chainB,              ^^H 

^^^^BAnd  oven  as  I  drcaoi 

,  I  take.' 

Nor  when  to  lift  the  wafer  high,                  ^^H 

^^^^'That  nigbt  I  drCAiue 

d  of  both,  bat  chief 

These  things,  I  say,  are  past  yonr  paina,     ^^H 

^^V        Of  figa  ;  yet  doubtfal  mig^ht  it  s^imh  ; 

My  Lisa,  then  keep  you  tJm  eye,                         ■ 

^^^^■80  when  I  dreamed  again  ^  tlie  leaf 

Out  let  the  Padi«  have  the  brains/'            ^^M 

^^^^BWas   peadi.       The    Virgin    sent   tho 

^^M 

^^^^        drcftm." 

Here  came  my  thought*  If  I  can  see,          ^^H 

^H 

A  smiill  day- watcher  on  my  tower,             ^^H 

^H        Then  down  I  looked  whero  In  the  sttn 

Unseen,  these  pilgrims  of  the  hotsr,           ^^H 

^^m        Turhm  hy,  and  at  the  door 

It  were  a  Itttle  thing  tJntt  she,                     ^^^| 

^^1         Of  the  old  hostel,  there  were  four 

Who  holds  her  throne  with  stttrlight  pcnrtedi        1 

^^m        Who  dmtik,— all  still  as  Ibjirds  :  one 

Shoold  sec  all  men  in  all  tho  world  ;              ^^m 

^H         Who  in  the  water  *DcatIi  the  wall, 

Both  who  bides  East,  where,  as  men  tell,    ^^M 

^H         Her  kirtle  like  a  J^ppy  bright, 

Is  Genoa,  who  on  sunny  capes                    ^^H 

^^M        Dipt  ber  brown  arms  and  linen  white  ; 

Sitjs  by  the  palm*tiX!e  and  the  grapes,         ^^H 

^^^^_  ^Ok'  there  the  stFeam,  abore  the  fall, 

Who  fish  tho  bays  to  dim  Estrcllo,             f^^l 

^^^^BBroadcna  in  a  cool  panae^  and  cleaves 

Who  on  the  inland  terrace  lope                 ^^H 

^^^^*  A  basia  green  with  bnrdock  leaves, 

The  olive,  and  dots  seeds  below,                  ^^H 

^^H         Then  leaps,  in  silver  sunlight  blind, 

And  if  beyond  the  nortljcrn  tops                ^^^H 

^^M        Then  hides  beneath  the  ollreit,  ^T* 

Arc  any  shepherds  in  the  snow,                   ^^^ 

^^M         Beneath  the  olives,  who  Ghntl  say 

All  things  that  move,  of  nughl  or  mean,            1 

^^m         If  it  b«  tho  water  or  the  wind  ? 

Arc  hy  the  heavenly  lady  seen*                   ^^M 

^^H         And  pn£t  the  tower  with  shining  tilen, 

And  aa  my  friends  at  distance  stirred         ^^| 

^^H         And  duwn  the  road  that,  In  and  out, 

}kly  heart,  and  drew  me  to  their  brink,        ^^H 

^^H         Along  the  rocky  motmtain  miles, 

A  a  in  a  ferry,  and  I  heard                           ^^^t 

^^M        Winds  like  the  line  on  a  redoubt, 

MyBclf  the  thonghta  of  Lotta  think,            ^^H 

^^H         I  saw  the  priest  (iK^sidc  him  ran 

So  to  oar  L^dy,  mom  and  evo,                  ^^^| 

^H         Hia  fthadow,  like  a  sacristan), 

The  thoughts  of  men  rise  up,  and  wenve            ■ 

^^H        Black  as  a  raven  ^  IkiuI  his  head« 

A  mantle,  manifold  and  fair  ;                      ^^fl 

^H         And  heavy  in  tho  dnst  his  trud. 

And  all  the  day,  iK^ncatli  her  feet,               ^^H 

^H         I  saw  not,  but  how  oft  he  drew 

They  mingle,  that  the  large  bright  air        ^^H 

^H         The  cross  upon  his  breast  I  knew, 

Is  trctnuIoQs,  and  the  time  is  sweet,            ^^H 

^H         I  knew  how  many  a  secret  sound 

As  with  cross  winds  tlmt  softly  meet,         ^^^| 

^m        Poahed   thnmgh    hia   lips   (like    hasty 

Or  flutes  to  mountain-tops  np^bome,           ^^^^| 

^H|              thieves 

Or  birds  frceli  wakening  in  tho  mom,          ^^W 

^H        Thi^>ugh  windows  ander  midnight  eaves), 

Perchance  my  tliouglit  from  the  swcci  atlr        J 

^^H  With  ''  Ave  I  '*  or  with  '^  Om  I  '*  round. 

Has  risen,  and  it  pleases  her,                      ^^fl 

^^^^pTbuQgh  down  he  looked  and  seemed  to 

Because  remembrance  unUxsitnght             ^^H 

^m         tud 

Is  best,  and  I  was  i;lud  myself,                   ^^H 

^^^^  X^tten  upon  the  road,  indeed 

When  oilcn,  on  the  rt>cky  ^helf^                 ^^| 

At  noon  U)c  LotU  shirred  my  ihoaght.       ^^| 

^^^^Vfie  knew  not*  ho,  how  many  a  hoof 

^^^M 

^V         Ilnd  ringed  the  dnst,  and  raised  a  proof 

Tlieitjftire,  while  yet  we  linger  all,             ^^H 

^^L         ClciLT  ai  tho  Eznppfor  on  a  frnnc. 

Before  Uie  stars  are  fr^*    ''  <'-^'t.                ^^H 

^H        ''  Ah  i^i^U  \  **  said  I,  **  the  priest  Is  wlsd. 

And  darkened  b  the                   ^^ht,           ^^H 

^^^^»  And  idle  hrainii  have  busy  eye^ 

And  Lttrlci  quiet  In  tnv.  ^um  ^                   ^^H 

^^^^HTo  each  a  little  !  to  tho  pHcftl 

Eru  I  be  folded  as  the  sheep                       ^^H 

^^^HOisfelftdiMfat,  tlie  aiiti  io  roe, 

Witldntli        ^^           rthyKli'cp^                   ^^M 

^^■■MPSall  1  U  ctmmi  he 

And  all  1                     tlu^  bcih                       ^^H 

^^^^^S^he^  %wpi  m  0ock  ihould  know  tint 

Santa  Maiiii,  Um:  Uioa  me  1                       ^^H 

^^H 

' '              ^^^1 
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And  thftt  thef  phxe  not,  nor  kt  full 

The  wliite  milk  in  the  eycuing  pdl  i 

Up^^n  irij  liuubs  set  finer  woof, 

AnJ  let  the  fish  hy  awcet  south  wiuil 

Bodrlrea  dll  the  nets  arc  full, 

For  so  the  father  will  be  kind* 

To  T^ttri  and  to  Sandro  nil 

G  and  c'kildrcn  in  dae  moon  : 

Ai  .    -i*ad  to  Lisasooii 

A  hii^banri^  HArlco  a5  ricrh  Mkd  tall 

As  Sluidm.    Aq<I  ttutt  these  thingf  bo, 

On  mountfim  And  hy  termer  tree, 

At  nooQ  imd  efre,  I  bend  the  knee, 

SigQoni  nofitni  Vcrg^nc  i 

Unnj  on  ihe  fthore  forget 
To  my  the  Atb — linofi  tlie  brotF, 
When  All  the  ItHLbs  &ro  wcaij  wctf 
Is  (all  ufahuulxtr — heed  not  tl^xi : 
FkMr  I  will  on  the  mouuttuu  act 


A  cross,  atono-baaed  ;  and  from  the  ba^r, 

l>n  every  mom,  in  ercry  year. 

Hen  shall  look  up,  and  sometimes  say, 

**  Praise  to  hor  name  I    The  cross  is  clear  ^ 

The  fishing  shall  be  fair  to-day." 

Or,  Bometimes,  if  the  sail  be  tost 

By  sndden  ware,  and  on  the  wind 

The  Ave  bell  be  seaward  loat^ 

When  bitter  salt  has  mfide  them  blbd^ 

And  sick  with  wet  and  hunger,  then 

Shall  some  one  ery  toward  the  coast ^ 

'•  O  Latly  i  we  arc  sinful  men, 

Bat  tlioui  most  pitiful  to  save, 

Send  that  by  dawn  wc  ace  once  moro 

Our  Lisa*fl  cross,  and  the  sweet  shone ! 

Thine  ia  the  hour  on  land  end  wave, 

And  strong  the  wind,  and  weak  are  wc> 

Nor  is  ther\5  succour  save  of  thee, 

O  Queen  of  Hear  en  I    Star  of  tlio  sen  I 

Orn  pro  nobb,  Verginc  I  " 

W.  J,  C. 
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^ht  IJaguant  nt  ^tsik 


About  the  time  of  tlio  birth  of  ConstRntine  there  rolled  over  the  province 
watered  by  the  Damibo,  which  TiberiuB  reduced  under  tho  dominion  of 
Homo  nearly  threo  centuries  earUer,  tho  first  wave  of  tho  great  barbaric 
ocean  which  muu dated  Europe  aud  finally  flooded  the  Imperial  City. 
Tho  Gotha  Bwarmed  into  Pannonia,  and  hugtlcd  ont  tho  toga'd  warriors 
who,  in  face  of  theBO  strange  enemies,  whose  reign  terminated  with  tho 
life  of  Attila,  held  their  swords  with  feeble  grasp.  In  another  eejitorj 
the  Goths  yielded  in  turn  to  the  terrible  Huns.  Abares,  Gepidao,  and 
LoQibarda  followed  each  wave  that  flowed  westward  and  surged  oyer  its 
precursor  Hko  breakers  on  tho  sea  shore,  Bfflcia,  Pannonia,  and  Sonia 
owned  an  infinity  of  masters  till  Charlemagne  included  them  within  tho 
limits  of  hiH  Western  Empire,  But  no  power  had  prestigo  or  force  snffi* 
tient  to  avert  the  march  of  conquering  hordes  over  the  vast  plains  which 
o0ered  such  temptations  to  the  pastoral  Barbarians,  Tho  course  of  tho 
Danube  guided  them  westward,  and  from  each  great  billow,  as  it  rolled,  a 
deposit  took  place,  and  gnidually  a  compost  of  races  was  left,  caeli  as  distinct 
as  the  strata  in  a  geological  formation,  Tho  last  of  these  which  was  pre- 
cipitated on  the  land,  was  the  Mag)*ary  a  pu2zle  to  ethnologistSi  a  part  of 
A  great  Arian  mystoiy — Oriental  no  doubt,  Turk  or  SoytHim,  a  back 
current  of  tho  Hnnio  ocean  which  had  been  let  loose  from  the  now  dned- 
up  roaervoirs  of  tho  plains  in  Central  Asia*  Who  they  are  and  whence 
they  came  no  one  can  decide.  The  theories  arc  learned,  ingenious,  on- 
compromising,  and  unsatisfactory.  What  matters  it  ?  Mr.  Vambory  conld 
not  lind  a  trace  of  Magyarism  in  his  travels ;  but  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
knows  where  it  can  be  discovered  in  iutensest  development  at  a  moment's 
notice.  The  Magyars  say  that  when  their  aucestors  made  up  their  minds 
to  move,  they  did  so  in  such  a  complete  and  sweeping  fashion  that  not  a 
soul  was  left  behind,  consequently  all  efibrts  to  throw  light  on  the  nursoi^ 
of  this  interesting  self-asserting  race  are  not  Ukely  to  avail  much.  Arpad 
and  his  Magyars  rushed  into  Hangaiy  about  the  period  when  Alfred  the 
Ofeat  was  warring  with  tho  Danes.  Kot\vith8tanding  the  numbei's  and 
oonrnge  of  the  now  comers,  tho  nations  of  central  and  western  Emt^pei 
having  now  settled  il  ^^  some  sort  of  Government,  wi!re  better  able 

io  oppose  i&Tadors  i  i  anceston  had  been,  and  tin)  Magyars  were 

checked  in  their  Ludeavoiirs  lo  overnm  Germany,  and  were  finally  forced 
^J^k  to  tho  Waaj2fi  the  Theiss,  and  the  Danube*     In  fact  they  rt^coivcd 
Dvero  defeatii.     Germans,  Poles.  Tartars,  Turl&s,  and  Bohemians,  ovor- 
'camatheiii  ^  t  to  constjvnt  a^gressioTi  *ii*y 

jroro  not  li;       ^  mi^a  turbuleiit  tfietgei  latl 
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of  life,  Tjtal  force,  and  fidgotiness.  Their  history  is  exceedingly  pic- 
ttire»^Qe  aod  animated ;  but  to  the  callous  Briton,  or  tho  philosophic 
Qatil,  ii  18  only  attractivo  because  of  rocont  evL^nts.  Are  wo  to  be  graUjful 
becauBO  many  thousands  of  Hungai-imis,  centurj'  after  century,  fell  in 
fighting  Turks  and  made  a  living  wrtll  of  men  to  protect  us  from  the  inva- 
tton  of  the  Hahometan  ?  How  thanldtd  France  and  England,  ayo,  and 
Germany,  have  been  to  the  Poles  for  similar  services  I  We  will  probably 
agree  in  the  view  that  they  could  do*  no  less,  and  that  they  fought  very 
much  on  their  own  account.  And  beaidea,  these  Magyars  were  often 
provocative  of  battle.  They  would  not  let  Bleeping  dogs  lie.  When  tho 
Turk  was  easy  and  somnolent  they  blew  trumpets  in  his  ears  and  walked 
on  his  slippered  feet.  At  times  when  they  had  a  fight  of  their  own  on 
hand  they  invited  the  Turk  to  take  part  in  it,  and  there  was  a  period  in 
Mm  historjr  when  poor  **  Bono  Johnny  *'  never  refused  any  oQer  of  the  kind, 
but  waa  as  jabilont  as  an  Irishman  at  any  opportunity  of  stepping  on  tho 
green  fnr  a  friendly  combat  These  Magyars  were  often  worsted,  as  has  been 
said  by  their  ui^ighboTirs,  and  were  scarred  and  bruised  terribly,  and  their 
last  •*  insurroctio,**  or  rising  en  viasse,  was  put  into  a  cocked  hat  by  one  of 
Napoleon's  lieutenants.  But  they  have  a  long  roll  of  victories  to  boast  of 
over  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  nations.  Nevertheless,  in  1848  Europe  was 
etartled  by  the  intelligence  that  Hungary  in  arms  was  putting  to  the  rout 
the  generals  of  Austria,  and  that  the  Kaiser  was  obliged  to  entreat 
tho  aid  of  the  Czar  to  keep  his  crown  on  hia  head.  In  that  reso- 
lution was  sown  tho  seeds  of  a  hate  which  may  be  immortal,  and  a  study 
of  revenge  which  lasted  nearly  twenty  yetirs*  The  Emmetts,  Wolfe  Tones, 
t\v'  ~"  rrJds  of  Hungary  did  not  represent  the  idea  of  a  faction— they 
ri ;  I  a  nation,  entire  lu  its  nobles,  its  bourgeoisie,  and  its  pooplo, 

Francis  Joseph,  in  whose  ears  the  echoes  of  cannon  of  the  Yienna  barricades 
i«ng  for  years  after  he  had  assumed  tho  imperial  purple,  could  not  forget 
Bmt  tho  greatest  enemies  of  his  rule  and  d}^asty  were  the  Hungarians, 
who  had  deserted  his  standards,  defeated  his  troops,  and  had  declared 
a  republic  1  He  stiffened  his  back  and  hardened  hia  heart  and 
ttunad  his  ear  to  men  who  unfolded  to  him  the  project  of  fusing  all 
tho  maaaes  of  his  empire  into  an  Austrian  amalgam,  in  which  tho 
leadoQf  iolid,  useful  Germeai,  tho  lively,  political,  unpractical  Hungarian, 
IhA  stohd  yet  subtle  Croat,  the  vidn,  imaginative,  intriguing  Greek,  should 
form  one  placid  composite.  The  Hungarians  too  would  not  be  fused* 
They  were  submitt^  to  a  government  analogous  to  that  of  the  Southern 
States  by  the  mi !  i  manders  of  the  North.    Their  taxes  were  collected 

by  Carc€  or  by  Ir  rings  ;  good  roads  wer©  made  in  spite  of  them  by 

tho  Austrians.  But  tho  Austrians  were  fatigued  by  a  tremendous  paasivu 
rchiettunc^.  Tho  battle  of  Bolferino  showed  the  Emperor  there  was  a 
weak  »pot  in  his  harness,  and  that  his  armour  and  shield  were  alike  viilnur- 
ftblo*     An<»  '  a  Dk^t  was  culled,  which  was  filled  with  tho  pmisintig 

©f  IB'iS*     ii  lor  what  could  uot  be  granted,  unless  Hungiay  was  to 

bo  eati  off  torn  the  t&sbqI  of  tho  state.    Tho  Dki  was  dissolved.    Tho 
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tttervol  between  that  diasolation  and  the  asBembling  of  the  I)k^t  wliicli 
Bc^nt  about  iU  busIneBa  after  the  battle   of  CuHtozzAj  witnessed   a 
epetiiion  of  the  process  of  dragooning  wMch  Lad  been  resisted  bo  long, 
[eaniime  Hungaijhad  borst  into  boots,  menihes^  and  attilas,  Lad  abjured 
ats  and  buttons  and  bounded  into  ultra- Magjarism*    The  German  tongne 
I  renonncedi  an  Austrian  uniform  was  never  seen  in  a  dectiut  honsOf 
i  the  nation  assorted  itself  by  the  cat  of  its  clothings  and  a  sartorial  war 
Qst  the  oppressor*     What  the  leaders  wanted  was  their  recognition  as 
r  separate  power  &om  Austria^  the  only  connection  between  the  two  being 
at  the  Emperor  of  Austria  should  bo  accepted  as  the  King  of  Hungary^ 
herc'ditary  rights  of  succession*      They  demanded  a  separate  and 
dsible  ministry,  a  Hungarian  army  controlled  by  the  Diet,  a  iinancial 
budget,  and  right  of  boIT- taxation* 

Some  really  meant  what  they  said,  others  were  induced  to  make  these 
demands  in  the  hope  that  their  pcrBistonce  would  lead  to  separuiion  from 
Lustna,  caring  Httle  what  else  became  of  them,  or  filled  with  the  idea  of  a 
^^groat  Danubian  State,  which  could  bully  its  Croats,  find  Serbs,  and  Ilonmans, 
OS  it  pleased.     The  arguments  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  show  the 
reiwonableness  of  many  of  the  ai^sumptions  of  the  Diet  were  forcible, 
ad  sometimes  mianawcruble,  but  httle  head  wtia  made  either  way  till  the 
Prussian  invasion  of  Bohemia  terrU^  and  angered  Austria  by  introducing 
liu  rear  of  its  march  a  movement  against  Hnngar}-  conducted  by  Hungarian 
•sites.     The  world  beheld  the  strange  ipectacle  of  a  god-fearing  king,  who 
beheves  in  divine  right  and  in  the  sacrediicss  of  sovereign  power,  using  the 
arms  of  men  who  had  broken  their  oaths  as  citizens,  subjects,  and  soldiers, 
to  overturn  the  rolo  of  their  logitimato  monarch,  and  allying  himself  with 
ultra- repubhcana   and  foiious  democrats  against  the   most  ancient  imd 
orthodox  house  in  Europe.     But  now  It  was  obvious  that  Hungary  mu^t 
be  conciliated  or  Anstiia  would  be  lost  in  any  future  contest.    Bhe  was  tLe 
Ireland  on  tshich  eveiy  enemy  countod,  but  unlike  Ireland,  Hungary  waa 
onitod  almost  as  a  man,  and  was  a  vigorous  nation,  capable,  nnaidod,  of 
:  defensive  war,  aud  aided  ^  of  meeting  any  enemy  in  the  field. 
Other  iTilers  might  learn  a  lesson  from  Francis  Joseph,     He  ciillcd  to 
lus  presence  men  whose  names  and  antecedents  filled  him  with  repugnanct; 
ho  sacrificed  his  pride,  Lis  ditdikcsi  his  love  of  ease,  to  his  kingly  dutioii/^ 
ho  studioualy  sought  the  means  of  a  compromise  with  the  popoiur  kadetii* 
Peak,  with  ocjna]  wisdom  and  patriotism,  helped  by  many  able  men,  met 
hii  royal  master  half  way  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  there  was  a  chance 
of  aocorixig  thd  subst^mce  of  what  the  Hungarians  really  dosirDd,    Thoro 
were  confarenoos  and  iotemews  undor  the  inspiration  of  M.  Vun  Baiitl,  to 
whora  sage  oooDMh  th«  chan^  m  Fntnciii  Jo9f^h*8  policy  must  \m  (Mdfy 
aaflribed.    Much  controv  '  and  '♦  tJao  laws  of  *48;  '* 

fnn.>L  ].*  r,f  concerning  iLi^........  ♦.,.  v^.. ,...,._  x..iiibiry  and  financial  estali- 

1  :  aud  at  lairt  an  arrangement  for  a  mixed  committee  of  Ansiiians 
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fit)d  80  li  woa  agreed  that  tlio  coronailoQ  diploma,  which  is  a  sort  of 

jormot  aoSbuiicement  of  the  righis  of  tho  people,  ahoold  bo  preparedj 

I  tfid  that  Francid  Joseph  might  tako  the  oaths  before  heaven  as  the  Iviug  of 

DimgnTy,  Boii  f  which,  by-the-by,  it  is  scarce  poaaible  for  him  to 

execute.     In  '  iLia  the  kings  of  Eogland  were  supposed  to  accept  lis 

a  seitlcd  obltgaiion  the  duty  of  reconquering  the  lauds  across  the  Ohannol 

^  which  htid  been  taken  from  their  ancestots  by  the  French  ;  and  to-day  the 

[  King  of  Htingnry  h  pledged  to  make  war  against  the  Tmrks,  and  diivo 

I  Ibcon  Lord  L'  nows  not  where,  and  to  do  a  number  of  things  ho 

hm  no  more  i^. -  uf  doing  than  George  I.  had  of  annexing  the  Pas  da 

Calais*  Francis  Joseph  came  to  Buda  ;  his  lovely  Queen  had  gone  thero 
foxlier;  but  the  Hungarians,  thoogh  respectfully  joyous,  were  not  cnthu- 
I  liostic,  and  there  was  no  '^moiiamur  pro  rege  nostra"  from  their  lips. 
*  llie  EiDjjpror  was  delighted  with  Pesth  and  tho  Hungai-ians,  Ketuincd 
\  txile8»  some  of  whom  ought  to  have  been  hanged  long  ago»  had  tho 
f  decrees  of  Austrian  courts  been  cai'ricd  out,  thronged  his  palace  balk, 
I  and  tho  days  were  near  at  hand  when  he  was  to  put  on  tljo  crown  and 
^  mantle  of  St.  Btephen,  and  rido  on  a  horse  and  bwear  an  oath,  and  bo 
indeed  a  king. 

There  were  still  difficulties  to  be  tided  over  after  it  had  been  determined 

to  hold  Uio  coronation,  and  there  were  wearisome  delays  before  the  day 

^  6<nii^  1*     Ko  doubt  Uiis  uncertainty*  as  well  m  the  attractions  of 

the  L:  iiibilion,  preveuted  the  attendance  of  many  straDgers,  but  at 

no  time  could  it  ha?o  been  expected  that  many  Austriims  would  bo  present, 

.as  they  detested  tho  whole  of  tho  proceedings  toto  cwUh     The  Croats 

Nroro  Oit  obstinate  in  rcfuHJug  to  couie  to  Pesth  as  tlio  Hungarians  had 

[lx?«sa  in  abt^eutiug  thamj^ elves  fi'om  the   former   Itoiehsraths  at  Vienna* 

They  pinned  their  faith  on  Btratomirivitz»  who  was  their  now  Jellachich, 

and  there  was  a  fluttering  of  wings  among  all  the  little  eaglets  in  Bohemia, 

Oallicia,  and  Hhivonia* 

Now,  we  must  all  admit  that  if  a  king  of  England  should  appear  at  his 

coronation  in  a  robe  which  was  worn  by  William  tlie  Conqaeror,  and  with 

a  arown  which  belougod  to  the  first  Christiim  monarch  of  the  isle,  it  would 

I  axdie  emotion  even  among  the  most  tinpoetical  and  unimaginative  portion 

r  fkf  bis  sabjects.    Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  say  '^  all  of  us  *'  must  admit  tho 

fact,  for  there  are  some  people  who  won't  admit  anythingt  on  principle ; 

bat  at  all  events  one  is  safe  in  presuming  the  adjuncts  of  such  interesting 

r  objeeis  would  give  the  ceremony  and  tho  wearer  additional  attraction  in 

I  the  eyes  of  the  mtillitude.     As  to  the  Hungarians)  it  is  a  revt'luiion  &om 

I  Heat^m  lo  see  such  thiogs  as  St,  Stephen's  mantle  and  crown*     It  can  bo 

bdt  tKiUlom  they  are  reveaied,    for  it  is  only  at  coronations  that  the 

guardians  of  these  relics  permit  them  to  be  looked  upon^  and  then  these 

1     '       *  '  "  '      :id  ward  fur  throe  days^  whilst  the  gtrtuim  uf 

Mfg  through  the  room  with  oycs  iavd  on  tliP 

HMk  <   and  the  tiitteiid  mantle — ii  vthry  tattered  mantlr.  iikLxmL 

^Wi^"^^^   ^-  i-i  ♦i^t*  »^iimo  Bt,  bicphon  who  repudiat4:d  the  charges  of  t^" 
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Poolo  of  ilia  day,  and  covered  him  with  offensive  epithets  on  accotmt  of 

his  little  bill  for  a  pair  of  breeches,  we  must  leave  to  Noten  and  Queru$  ; 

but  if  it  were,  the  defects  in  a  bad  nether  garment  would  have  boon  visible 

through  the  rojal  mantle^  had  it  been  in  its  present  condition.     Queon 

Gisla  was  a  cunning  worker  and  neat-handed,  and  she  covered  this  eacred 

k  cloak  with  a  vast  variety  of  holy  images  and  symbols,  on  which  time  has 

one  much  mischief,  bo  that  the  fingers  of  the  royal  ladies  who  havo 

repairing  it  since  must  have  been  as  active  with  the  scissors  as  with 

*ihe  needle.     As  to  the  crown,  there  is  a  tradition  of  even  greater  sanctitji 

for  men  will  believe  that  though  it  was  eont  to  St*  Stephen  by  Boni&ces 

it  was  mode  in  heaven,  and  earned  to  the  Pope  by  celestial  mechanicSi 

who  must  have  worked  veiy  much   in  the   style   of  human  artificers 

of  tiiat  period  on  the  earth.      In  form  it  combines  the   morion  and 

the  coronet,   and  tho  stones  which  are   set  in   it   do  not   oSbt  great 

attraetiona  to  the  admhrer  of  precious  jewels.    "Wliat  simple  days  these 

Lirero  in  which  subjects  believed  in  their  king  bo  thoroughly  that  whatever 

tfiiith  he  adopted  became  theirs  at  once  I     When  Stephen  became  a  Chris- 

I  tion  he  made  aU  his  people  of  the  same  faith  at  a  coup— a  wholesale, 

fdmost  miraculous,  conversion,  if  it  were  not  tliat  it  might  have  beesi 

dangerous  for  any  Magyar  to  profbss  a  faith  which  his  king  had  renounced. 

LHuch  in  the  same  way  was  it  that  nations  became  Catholic  or  Protestant 

^ftubsequently.    Bohemia,  once  so  heretic,  wqjs  converted  at  the  battle  of 

Lthe  White  Mount,  and  the  Protestantism  of  Hungary  yielded  to  the  influenco 

of  tho  great  landowners  who  remained  faithful  to  the  Pope. 

When  it  was  announced  over  here  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  wotdd 
certainly  be  crowned  at  Pesth  on  the  8th  of  June,  there  were  probably 
some  dozens  of  diplomatically- minded  persons  who  were  affected  by  tho 
inteUigence.  Why  should  not  he  be  crowned  there  ?  Why  had  not  ho 
.been  crowned  before  ?  Why  was  he  to  be  crowned  at  all  ?  Any  Hon- 
L  could  have  expatiated  for  hours  in  reply  to  these  questions ;  but  to 
the  nrerage  British  man  it  wa^  matter  of  as  much  inconsequence  and 
indifference  as  if  he  were  told  thut  there  was  to  be  a  new  Lama  of  Thiboi 
on  such  a  day  installed  at  Ltissa.  To  many  millions  of  people,  however, 
the  subject  was  of  vital  importance, — to  millions  more  indeed  than  thoro 
are  people  in  these  isles, — for  all  the*  populations  of  tho  Austrian  dominiotis 
and  tho  conterminous  races  wore  deeply  affected  by  the  news  that  all 
difficulty  between  the  pretensions  of  the  Crown  and  the  rights  of  the 
Htiugarians  hud  been  arranged,  and  that  Francis  Joseph  was  to  becomt> 
.  not  only  I  ^tria,  bnt  King  of  Htmgary.    But  it  was  only  by  an 

I  Bifangoiii  tbre  by  a  compromise  on  both  sides;  and  on  both 

sides  then)  woro  partisans  who  felt  that  wrong  bad  beon  done,  and  who 
received  tho  eonc>€8Kion  with  dislike. 

In  ttll  couiij»t«  between  right  and  power  thero  is  snro  to  artno  a  party 

vtremo  view  un  each  side,  and  for  wluch  Uiito  i»  no 

i  ijc  supniDiacy  of  Uu'ir  iirinoiplos.     Thoy  advance  on  the 

top  of  tho  wavoa  and  when  the  flood  subsides  are  Idt  stnuidad.    As  the 
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ir^Biifointion  hm  left  its  deposits  of  Rouges  abant  the  world,  as  the 
Jntioii  has  dropped  its  Mo^zims  and  its  Garibaldis,  so  tho 
Htmgamu  EoTolntioii  has  procipitAted  its  Kossaths — meD  to  whom  any 
compromise  seems  to  bo  base  U'ousou.  The  party  representing  Kossuth's 
poHey  were,  however,  represented  in  Hnngary  itself,  although  they 
abandoned  the  Ht-iion  of  a  rt^pubUc ;  and  to  them  the  surrender  of  the 
demands  made  by  the  Diet  in  1661  was  as  huteful  as  the  concessions 
made  to  the  Hungarians  were  to  the  Germans  proper  and  to  the  Croats  of 
the  Empire. 

Very  few  people  know  what  the  coronation  of  the  En^eror  would  bo 
Uke.  They  were  not  aware  it  was  to  be  a  political  pageant  of  no  ordinary 
aiguificance,  and  that  the  Hungarians  were  going  to  render  it  one  of  the 
most  Bingular  spectaeles  ever  seen  in  these  modem  days.  Thousands  of 
people  flock  to  far  less  interesting  places  to  behold  mach  less  atti-activo 
sights  ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  in  one  respect  the  coronation  was  a 
failure.  Not  many  strangers  came  to  witness  it,  and  yery  few  of  the 
Antstrians  proper,  or  of  the  neighbooring  peoples. 

Up  to  a  few  days  before  the  ceremony,  thtre  was  no  positive  know- 
ledge when  it  would  take  place.  There  were  many  matters  of  importance 
%o  be  decided  upon ;  and  it  is  well  the  Magyars  set  to  work  so  soon  to 
devise  their  dresses  and  give  orders  to  their  tailors.  As  it  was,  there  were 
misfits  and  sartorial  failures  and  heartburnings.  There  were  of  coarse 
some  Kngliahmen  at  the  show  —  Frenchmen  were  all  **  gravitating '* 
towards  Palis.  A  few  Germans,  odd  Americans,  the  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic missions,  one  Croat  deputy, — all  the  rest  were  Magyar  and  non* 
Magyar  Hungarians,  with  the  exception  of  some  Austrians  and  Boumans, 
who  looked  in  to  see  how  things  were  getting  on. 

To  Buda  it  was  a  dijsappaintment — to  Pesth  a  bitterness  of  spirit.  Tho 
Hoogarians  are  quite  well  aware  that,  for  all  their  good  quahtles,  they  play 
now  but  a  small  part  on  tho  poUtical  stage.  They  are  much  like  some 
fiiefaii  hmu  iahtmrf  in  the  uniform  of  other  days,  with  fiilso  tocth,  wig, 
and  paint  and  patches,  who,  in  antiquated  finery,  totters  along  in  the 
crowd  which  ban  assembled  to  see  the  youthful  warriors  returning  vic- 
torious from  tho  battle  of  the  hour.  They  have  insisted  on  taking  a  step 
frr  back  into  the  Middle  Ages,  and  have  erected  a  baiTicr  between 
thomsolves  and  Europe*  With  German — even  with  Latin — they  bad 
a  language  v  "  '  J  Jed  them  to  be  of  Europe.  But  with  Hungarian  ! 
It  IS  only  tL  l;o  of  some  five  millions  at  most.     Russian  is  spoken 

by  CO.000,000,  at  ail  events. 

And  if  even  the  troubled  races  of  Sclavonic  origin  can  find  a  common 
language,  there  will  bo  many  millions  of  people  erecting  a  wall  botwoon 
their   v  v  and    European   civilization.      Every  nation  is  the  best 

judge    ^  own    happiness ;    and  if   tho  Hungai-ians    revert    to    a 

iongtie  in  which  there  is  no  original  work  that  lias  been  dc^micd 
worthy  of  widclyroad  translations,  they  must  take  their  own  course, 
triiij  bavo  been  too  busy  fighting  all  their  Uvea,  iW^  sa^s  \»  i^.u^^ 

\\—h 
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ibo    artg   and   sciences    and  to  cultivate  liteiattLre;    btit  iho   Grcciao 

and  Italmn  Eepiiblics  had  no  mconsidamble  ebaro  of  tho  sumo  amose- 

menta  in  their  day,  and  yot  they  contrived  to  produce  po<rt&,  paint€>T0| 

>  sculptors,  and  wiiters  of  the  first  order  in  extracnrdinary  numbers.     Tho 

[ Hungarians,   however,   had  great   orators;    and,  judging  by  Kossuth's 

[jlngli&h  speechesi  he  must  have  made  on  his  countrymen's  niiuda  im* 

r  pressionfi  such  as  aro  due  to  the  highest  efforts  of  eloquence.     They  havo 

I  luBtonans,  poets,  noveUsts,  and  piunters  ;  but  evt^n  national  vanity  cannot 

f^sBign   to  them   a   commanding  position.      Tho   result  is,   that    other 

European  nations  know  little  of  the  feelings  and  even  of  tho  history 

of  their  eccentric  brother«  and  that  tho  event  BO  very  important  io  him  did 

not  widely  move  their  sympathies. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Srd  of  June  I  found  myself  in  a  carnage  of 
the  train  proceeding  to  BtraBbourg,  with  three  Geimans  who  had  been  at  tlis 
Paris  Exhibition,  and  were  returning  full  of  anecdotes  of  the  hardness  of 
the  beef  and  the  monstrosity  of  the  chaises  and  the  incivility  of  the 
French.     They  read  Baethckcr  and  smoked  at  intervals,  became  excited  as 
the  train  approached  the  Ithiue,  **  hoched  "  when  they  had  crossed  it,  and 
were  quite  pleasant  and  inolibnsive  till  a  <lreadful  Pole  of  Posc^n  got  in  at 
Eehl*     8uch  a  man  as  that  wasl     He  had  a  round  bullet  head  with 
closely-cropped  haii',  an  obstinato  bullet  forehead,  with  a  deep  scar  across 
it,  Bhag©''  reddish  eyebrows,  a  small  blue- grey  eye  with  a  black  pupil » 
ffinub  nose,  high  cheek  bones,  heavy  red  moustache,  and  shaved  cheeks 
and  chin ;  dressed  well,  carried  a  huge  signet  ring  on  his  forefingeri  and  a 
tremendous  pipe  of  inefiablo  blackness.     He  spoke  all  languages ;  dis- 
puted on  all  points  ;  talked  whilst  he  smoked — which  was  always ;  never 
ilept ;    bounced  about  on  his  seat,  turning  now  firom  one  and  now  to 
^another,  with  his  forefinger  giving  point  to  an  observation  in  his  adveiBsry^s 
ilibs.     He  had  fought  all  over  Germany  in  '48;  did  not  like  what  had 
tliappened  before  that  time  from  tho  day  of  his  birth,  and  was  disgusted  with 
I  avetything  since.     He  had  fought  at  Berlin,  at  Radsindt,  at  Yicnna ;  ho 
[  was  a  good  Catholic,  but  he  considered  tho  Pope  a  nuisance ;  be  wua  an 
'  indifffirent  Prufisian,  for  he  hated  Bismarck,  he  regarded  Fmuois  Joaqih  and 
Austria  as  political  enormities,  and  thought  Napoleon  III.  was  an  impostor* 
England  wtis  only  a  woikshop  full  of  dishonest  mechanics,  about  to  bn 
'  pulled  down  and  overturned  by  Americuns  and  Irish  Fenians*     The  very 
salt  of  the  earth  was  Polish,  and  it  was  not  PoUsh  unhiss  it  wa»  Poseuinh ; 
and  Eusisia  was  the  source  of  ail  the  corruptions  of  the  world,  which 
ibis  salt  alono   could    cure.      It    was    positively    miraculous    to    hear 
^;ihat  man  talk,  to  see  him  smoko,   to  catch    iha    fire    <  '     ' 
ootliae  of  his  figure  in  gesticulation,  tiud  thu  ioau  of  1 
voice  thiough  the  night !    At  Ubi  ho  got  out,  and  retuixted  no  mor0» 
I  and  ""  '  -  "inod  O^numin  with  the  air  of  men  who  Ir- '  '     •    '■  *^ 'ing 
Eltta>  I'osus  and  had  gut  the  worst  of  it,  grunted  .  fif 

to  waL«  up  io  the  morning  and  look  on  the  pkin  imtjiidv  lo  \ 

there  were  columns  of  iiifantry.  and  si^uadrous  of  eavr  ^  if 
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Avitmns  hud  Boi  loamcd  the  firmy  was  just  worth  as  much  fts  if  Uioy 
NtirombtTg  tajs.     Whi^t  on  earth  docs  Bavaria  want  of  an  armj  9 
Jo  know  sho  won't  fight.     Bho  has  uo  colonies  to  protect — hor  Buntl  is 
solved.     At  a  momuut  when  honour,  duty,  treaties,  promises,  called  on 
^PiJ^r  trwc  all  know  what  tho  Bavarians  did.    And  yet  these 

w  DC'  v-j  pcoplo  bt'liovo  they  ore  a  mihtary  power,  and  pay 

^^500^000  florins  a  year  for  their  army,  and  keep  np  a  forco  of  157,000 
ry,  21,000  horse,  and  130  guna,  out  of  a  population  much  less  Ihaa 
of  Irtland !  Let  us  get  on  from  Munich,  although  it  he  with  a 
OvTUum  haronofis  who  smokes  cigaiettes,  and  who  has  a  French  husband 
and  a  large  family  of  children  in  a  sUde  of  normal  rebellion.  Ai  four 
o*clack,  however,  wo  could  get  on  no  further.  The  engine  declared  itself 
i^  ut  Bomo  V.      '  1  Linz,  and  selected  for  '  ,  with  gi-eat 

J  a  place  i  station  at  which  the  i  was  out  of 

order,  tio  a  man  was  despatched  on  loot  to  the  next  station  to  send  ub 
iho  news,  and  the  population  of  the  train  set  itself  to  make  the  best  of  tlu) 
circumstances  with  great  philosophy.  There  were  com  fields  by  the  road- 
Somo  wandered  in  and  ate  the  unripe  ears — others  culled  flowers — 
played  with  the  ballasting,  and  chucked  pebbles  in  the  water.  A 
graat  lahaks  concOium  was  held  over  the  engine,  which  was  declared  to  bo 
a  very  evil-minded  piece  of  mechanism.  One  assorted  it  must  he  an 
'*  English  machino" — ^to  bo  so  bad.  Men,  women,  and  childi'cn — aU 
except  the  husband  of  tbo  German  baroness,  who  had  true  French 
impatience  in  him — would  have  b€cn  content  to  remain  ehoflling  about  and 
conversing  de  omnibus  as  long  as  the  glorious  gun  was  Hghting  up  the 
boaotiful  ;\  '     '  ,  with  the  outlines  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps  on  our 

right,  and  .  over  the  valley  of  the  Danube  on  our  left  ; 

bat  the  cngme  from  Linz  came  puffing  along^  and  in  a  few  minutes  wc 
wera  bumped  and  butted  onwards,  and  then  drove  into  a  thunder-storm, 
which  toyed  with  the  train  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  pursued  us  ahnoiit 
into  V  lie  PariF,  and  better  than  the  Paris,  of  Eastern  Europe. 

N.  uten — no  Prater — no  anjihing  to-night  1     That  tihowor  of 

jRain  had  driven  every  Viennese  of  them  all  into  the  beer-holla,  and  so  to 
^r'«   for  supper,  and  then  to  bed  at  any  hotel  you  please,  in  the 
at,  buKt  fumitihed  bed-room  possitde,  at  which  Charing  Cross,  tni 
J'  '  I  be  in  despair,  iind  the  Grand  Hot*:!  au  l^^   4-  n  would  be 

iji       ^  mischcr  Kaiser,  Ost^rreichischor  Hof,  Munsch,  Archduke 

Charles — Any  will  do,  though  various  in  cooking,  and  wines,  and  at  Urn* 
dance.  The  news  is  certain.  The  Emperor  will  be  crowned  on  8th  Juno, 
The  ambassadors  and  ministers  go  to-morrow — some  early,  some  by 
2*80  i*.ii.  train.  Tho  Danube  is  high,  but  it  needs  early  rising  to  go 
diuwn  by  boat*  and  so  Uie  afternoon  train  is  decided  on — thxit  is,  1  dccido 
nputi  it,  but  my  courier  and  valet  has  very  imperfect  notions  about  timc» 

ori^iU  character.     Aii    '  v  from 

I  me.     Ue  began  by  SI  y  best 

bal ;  next,  he  last  my  new  ombrelLa  ;  fuiiher,  h«  m\B  neat  ly  leit  behind  at 
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Calai3 ;  farther,  bo  waB  lata  with  the  luggage  at  Paris,  so  that  I  missed 
Iho  train  and  had  to  stay  a  night  in  the  horrors  of  an  OTor*  crowded  hotd; 
and  over  suico  then  I  have  baon  clutching  him  out  of  beor-bous^a  and 
driving  him  into  hiB  carriage  as  the  train  starts. 

At  last  it  became  a  joke  among  my  frienda^  who  were  omnsed  by  my 
constant  care  and  attention,  and  I  was  asked  whether  I  had  Ikj^ju  up  to 
waken  my  valet,  or  had  brushed  his  boots;  and  if,  as  sometimes  it 
happened,  ho  did  not  appear  in  very  neat  trim  in  the  morning,  I  was 
rebuked  for  not  having  taken  him  up  his  shaying  water. 

No  one  \vho  saw  Yienna  to-day  could  have  ima^nod  that  so  groat  an 
event  in  the  history  of  the  Austrian  Empire  was  about  to  take  place  close 
at  hand.  But  ten  short  months  ago,  and  those  tortuous  streeta,  now  bo 
listless,  were  filled  with  Hungarian  soldiery,  and  with  the  white -coated 
army  of  the  Kaiser.  The  cafes  were  full  of  excited  and  fearful  citizens; 
the  heights  crowded  with  anxious  groups  looking  across  the  Danube  ovor 
the  flat  plains  of  the  Marchfeld  for  traces  of  the  advancing  Prussians  ;  and 
now  and  then  were  commotions  in  tho  thoroughfares  as  wounded  prisoners, 
the  victims  of  ouUying  cavalry  skirmishes,  were  hauled  through  tho  streets, 
or  Bomo  miser ablo  creature,  who  had  bdefn  seized  as  a  spy,  was  dragged 
along  to  death. 

The  streets  wore  now  in  their  normal  state,   Vienna  has  been  accustomed 

Lfto  such  terrors  of  the  foe  ;  and  long  ere  the  French  were  accustomed  to 

^march  in  aud  out  as  they  pleased,  Hungarians  and  Turks  bad  oncmnpod 

beneath  her  walls  aud  threatened  her  with  sack  and  pillage  bombardment 

and  storm. 

By  a  merciful  dispensation  for  Urdy  people  the  Yicnna  railways 
Lifilways  give  grace  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minntea,  and  so  we  managed 
get  away  from  the  Nord  Bahn  station  by  the  2*30  afternoon  train,  on  the 
5th,  which  was  fillod  mth  the  diplomacy  of  the  great  and  little  powers. 

Over  the  Danube  sped  the  train  and  out  through  tho  fortifications  of 
Plorjfldorf,  which  already  afford  a  warnbgto  man.  **  Put  not  your  tnist  !a 
I  earthworks."  The  winter's  rain  has  cut  deep  crevasses  in  scarp  and 
counterscarp,  and  tho  spring  and  early  summer  have  brought  forth  their 
erops  of  weeds  and  wild  flowers ;  but  the  Austrian,  wisely  doubting  the 
cl  "  '  power  of  the  grcfit  wet  ditch  of  the  Danube,  is  about  to  construct 
I  it   works   around  one  of  the  most  easaly  defended  capitals  in 

the  world. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  Florlsdorf,  hid  in  Uio  ripe  honours  of  tho 
glorious  harvoet,  lie  tho  fSamous  fields  of  Asponi,  Esslinfr,  mid  Wttf?nim, 

:    v^    -  -  ^    :■    -/  ,'     '     ■       '       ■    -  M 

nroxaxd  'the  simple  villages  of  wlntowashod  houses  with  vdiingled  roofs, 
T--   "'-rid  great  commons  covered  with  (locks  of  geose  and  herds  of 
i  cattle. 
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disttngoiahGd  from  the  men  bj  wearing  handkorchicfis  bonnd  round  their 
hmds  4nd  fnsioneil  under  the  chin.  The  bridge  over  the  March^  which 
was  destroyed  as  the  Pru^sifina  advanced,  has  been  temporally  repaired, 
nud  the  tndn  passed  over  it  very  gingerly,  i^hilst  the  creakiDg  and 
groamng  of  the  planks  gave  notice  that  thoy  wore  not  permanently  intended 
tor  Buch  pressure.  Then  wo  passed  from  the  plain  through  Bome 
hillocky  ground  and  mild  hills,  the  end  of  the  spur  of  the  Whito 
Cr-  loa  down  to  the  Danube  at  Presburg.     These  almost 

pL  -Held  of  which  Austriaus  and  Pniasians   claim  the 

advantage^  on  that  memorable  Sunday  when  the  flag  of  truce,  npbom  in 
the  sight  of  the  fierce-fighting  battalions,  stayed  the  sanguinary  combat. 

From  I^reflburg,  almost  to  Pesth  itself,  there  is  one  vast  plain  which 
now  is  covered  with  black  masses  of  horses,  herds  of  cream-coloured  cattle, 
flocks  of  sheep  ;  bounded  on  the  left  by  hillocks  and  ridges  crowned  with 
TineyardSt  fuid  on  the  right  marked  by  ruined  castles,  towns ,  and 
mooasteriedy  dotting  the  course  of  the  Danube. 

The  lights  of  Pesth  were  set  in  the  darkness  of  night  ero  the  tnun 
arrived  at  the  station  and  delivered  its  passengers  to  the  merey  of  Magyar 
porters  and  cabmen. 

The  strongest  man  took  his  luggage;  the  unscrupulous  took  other 
Dplo's ;  the  weaker  went  to  their  hotels.  I  do  not  know  what  class  I 
long  to,  but  I  know  I  got  my  own  luggage,  and  my  invaluable  courier 
carried  off  somebody  else's ;  it  would  be  unjust  to  my  companion,  a 
irtout  countryman,  who  belonged  to  the  Wurtemburg  hussars,  if  I  did  not 
attribute  my  success  to  his  efforts.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  get  into  the 
Konigin  von  England,  particularly  as  the  Oberkeluer  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  finding  a  refuge  in  the  hostelry,  and  utterly  repudiated  a  premonitory 
telegram.  However,  *he  was  quite  open  to  admit  the  efiicacy  of  an  engage- 
ment made  for  a  bed-room  a  month  boforc^ — that  we  could  have,  but  no 
more  if  we  coined  our  blood  for  drachmas. 

The  room  was  small,  the  Wurtemburg  hussar  was  large^ — nor  is  the 
writer  exactly  one  of  those  angelic  bodies  which  can  dimce  or  sleep  in  large 
ttmnberB  on  the  point  of  a  needle — ^but  somehow  or  other  two  beds  were 
rigged  tip ;  the  impracticable  courier  was  disposed  of  in  a  crib  among  some 
hlftcking  brushes,  empty  bottles,  and  Croat  servants  ;  and  we  salhed  forth 
mto  the  stccets  of  Peeth  to  mingle  with  the  thouBauds,  who,  hkc  ourselvesi 
were  staring  at  the  preparations  for  the  forthcoming  pageant.  The  crowds 
were  more,  !kr  more,  worthy  of  attention  than  the  objects  which  attracted « 
thrV  1e,      Women    in   pork-pie  hats   are  no   great   novelties    in 

Ei  lit  when  they  add  to  these  headdresseB,   which  are  called 

Hungarian  hats,  a  costume  which  is  in  many  parts  pne-crinolme,  and  a 
peculiar  mode  of  wearing  it,  the  aattmhU  attracts  notice.  And  their 
eavaliert  wcro  still  moro  remarkable,  for  they  wore  their  boots  over  tlieir 
tro  IS  on  their  frock-eoata»  and  insisted  on  assuminiT: 

^-n     ^  itbers.      Ptsth  is  a  city  of  modem  Germany. 

There  arc  odd  signs  over  the  doorsi  and  the  shopkoepers,  of  whom  mogt 
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boast  Germaii  nazneS)  wiH  put  their  ChnBtian  after  their  snniaxxieai  so  that 
you  read  Sniiih  John  and  Jones  William  u  la  Magyar,  Thcru  aro  fino 
eignboards  in  the  Vienna  fiishion — bad  pave  and  much  dust — ^houe©»  high 
and  streets  toiiuous — many  tall  chinmics  of  sugar  faciorios  and  brcwcjies, 
imd  those  manufacturing  processes  which  make  a  town  so  unattrnctivo  to 
any  stranger*  except  the  statlbstical,  pohtical,  cconomieali  and  m^cantile 
wjuiderer.  There  were  tall  painted  poles  and  garlands  at  tho  stroet 
comers ;  but  the  city  was  still  in  the  grub  states  and  gave  no  promise  of 
its  butterfly  development.  At  the  Konigin  von  Eughmd  most  of  the 
young  diplomatiflte  were  seattd  in  a  cool  gallt^ry  outsidu  the  dliiing-rooni» 
and  looking  out  on  the  comt-yard,  where  it  waa  cool  and  exclusive,  Tho 
tdder  brethren  of  the  craft  had  sent  their  tittavhcit  away,  probably  in  order 
to  have  their  room  to  themselves  and  a  little  snug  gosalp^  There  was  a 
gloom  on  their  young  fiices.  And  weU  there  might.  It  came  whisparcd 
about  that  there  was  bad  news  from  Vienna  concerning  the  state  of  the 
Archduchess  Mathildc — a  special  favourite  of  all  people*  Why  should 
she  not  be  so  ?  lUuBtrious  by  birth,  she  had  rendered  herself  beloved  tot 
her  goodness.  Youthful,  graceful,  fair  to  look  upon,  exceedingly  accom- 
plished, lively  and  amiable  she  was  in  her  way — -oh,  how  much  stood  in 
it  I— a  sister  of  charity — the  charm  of  a  court — the  comfort  of  many  a 
Itjwly  dwelling.  For  long  days  and  nights  she  had  suffered  from  bcr 
dreadful  bums.  Why  repeat  the  sad  story?  Her  res^ignation  moviid 
all  thoso  around  her  as  much  as  her  pain,  and  now  it  was  that  she  was 
to  be  removed  from  all  anguish  for  ever.  The  news,  in  fact,  prepared 
cveiy  one  for  the  worst.  The  coronation  would  not  bo  postponed,  but  it 
waa  felt  that  all  gaiety  and  ball-giviug  and  dancing  w^ould  bo  out  of 
place,  and  so  many  costly  preparations  would  go  for  nought.  Tho 
Emperor  and  his  fair  wife,  and  the  small  court  keeping  up  their  haughty 
simple  state  over  the  water  at  Buda,  ha^l  a  heavy  shadow  cast  on  their 
to-morrow  ;  for  with  the  news  of  the  sad  condition  of  Archduke  Albrecht'u 
daughter  came  the  report  that  MaximUian  was  in  the  hands  of  tha 
Mexican  RepubHcans,  and  men  who  knew  what  thrfj  were  feared  U)  tliink 
of  his  fate.  So  all  went  to  bed  in  Buda  and  Po^th  with  a  penso  of 
melancholy.  In  my  chambor  slept  or  reposed  the  Wurtcmburg  huesar ; 
and,  although  I  havo  no  objection  to  hussars  of  Wurtemburg  •*  in  tho 
abstract/'  I  think  u  Bpccimim  is  objectionable  when  he  is  over  four* 
'  lie,  and  reposes  two   fcet  from  you  in  a  very  small  room  oti  an 

M.  bot  night.     Joy  came  in  the  mombg,  but  not  in  tho  bhapc  of 
my  courier  and  vulct  ^  for  of  him  for  hours  after  were  no  tidings,  and  then 
itnlbrttijiatcly  he  came  lo  the  surface,  and  io  the  top  stoiy  of  the  Konigint 
[■ad  WBA  aiifo  after  aU.     Tha  Mu^nal^d  were  fi^ittiug,  and  the  Houac  of* 
lUpirttaimtatiTei — ^matliud  as  thi  triim  are— were  in  full  f^itttiig, 

and  we  wcw  Ut  go  off  aud  t<iv  t!  ,vu3  uot  Bolun.  LorJ  of  SlmjuIiib, 

io  b«  our  cicioraiK 
Now  as  to  vvh 
I2r^  ekromdfm  of  : 
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fuo  old  pftiDtiiigs  to  be  mei  Ttiih  oU  oyer  the  world,  whkh  Lang  up  iu 
ono'ft  momorj.  **  Tho  Doge  rec<3inag  the  Tnikisli  AmbAssftdora,"  or  ibo 
**  Field  of  tho  Cloth  of  Gold,"  or  Louis  the  Great  besieging  some  placo — 
jou  loiow  thy  kind — ^mcti  in  strauga  di-egses,  with  swords  and  jewelled 
yaamflnl.     ~"     '      !H  aud  Conimoiis  of  Hungary  recalled  these  pictures  of 

pa34,  re  maleoutcats  who  wore  black  cloth  and  ghoaths  to 

ticir  8iirordd|  and  unadorned  black  cape;  and  there  were  marvels  of 
ichncfiSi  Htich  as  Count  Bela  Szecheuyi,  Count  Waldstoin  or  Wallenstein, 
Count  Batbjany,  quos  enunurarc  lonffissimam  est.  But  after  all  I  sought 
out  I>eak  llret,  as  all  comers  would  do^  and  found  him  not,  for  ho  did  not 
sppeur  to  bd  in  the  House.  He  is,  physicallj,  too  big  a  man  to  bo 
o?iirltx»kt^)  and  could  not  bo  smothered  up  like  om*  Lord  Russell,  or  the 

caJlam  More»  or  Sir  John  Paldngton,  or  Messrs.  Roebuck  and  Whalley, 

otter  senators  who  are  like  Horace,  at  leust  in  that  they  are  modo 
l^ilHuiuU  tftatutn,  Tho  coachmen,  footmen^  and  liio  hussars  of  tho  noblai 
were  moro  radiant  than  their  masters;  but  many  of  the  Lower  House 
wont  up  with  the  address  to  the  palace  at  Buda  in  tho  hirgo,  commodious, 
open  cannages  which  serre  as  omnibuses  in  Pcsth. 

There  was  au  old  historic  figure  missing  in  the  pageant.  Who  could 
forget  tho  courteous,  kindly  grandeo,  ahiniug-  a  perfect  chrysolite,  from 
diiimoud  spur  and  heel  to  aigrotted  cap,  at  the  Moscow  Coronation,  just 
eleven  years  ago  ?  The  friend  of  emperoi-s,  and  almost  the  peer  of  kings, 
I^nco  Ehterhazy  was  an  olgeot  to  bo  missed  by  ouy  who  had  seen  him 
then.  And  to  think  of  the  jewels — some  of  them  at  least — ticketed  and 
tuarkod  off  fox  sale  in  a  London  auctioneer's  t  And  what  are  lost  for  ever 
— thP  anocdr^te,  the  knowledge  of  courts  and  men^ — the  memories  of  times 
wh<}U  there  wtre  giants  fighting  on  earth. 

There  is  in  tho  city  of  Pesth  a  most  hospitable  and  excellent  club — the 
Casino — to  which  evciy  frti'angor  was  invited  as  an  honorary  member,  the 
only  excepUoD  being  the  British  Ambassador  and  his  suite.  By  some 
aaint  mis  '  ion  they  were  left  out;  but  the  suite  were  not  aware 
_     the  (ti<  -me  all  the  same.      Tho  Duko  de  Gramont  and  his 

secretaries  and  attaches  were  duly  inscribed ;  but  what  was  eyerybody's 
bosiuess  was  dono  by  nobody,  and  so  Lord  Bloonifield  and  his  folloiiNing 
were  UH  out  in  tho  cold*  The  Casino  was  a  very  refuge :  in  addition  to 
I'  and  reading-rooms,  there  Wtt5  an  adiui  tiurant, 

ti  it  and  hitigue  of  the  day,  the  afliictt^i  r  could 

repair  for  food  and  shelter.  There,  this  evening,  at  a  table  close  nt 
bimd«  I  saw  a  man  mumbling  the  end  of  a  cigar :  a  heavily- built,  large* 
beaded,  and  slow- moving  man,  of  a  complexion  tho  French  would  call 
Utsanc:  a  hen\'y  face  and  forehead,  obscured  by  a  low  descending  thatch 
of  Hiick  iron-grey  hair;  very  shaggy  eyebrows;  a  dark  and  not  veiy 
ut  eye;  a  thick  greyish  moustache  and  sliaven  checks.  He  wore 
iiMg,  trousers^  and  boots«  and  had  the  air  of  a  hon  petit  iMiunjetm* 
uaf  Peak ;  and  here  or  at  the  Konigin  von  England  he  might  be 

\  daily  And  Qightly,»-nfiver  at  the  ceremonies  and  reoeptions  and  state 
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pageants  licld  in  honour  of  the  congmumation  of  Ms  work.  Ono  m^i 
when  there  was  a  great  clamour  in  the  street  outside,  and  all  the  members 
flocked  to  the  window  and  reported  that  the  Emperor  and  Empress  were 
passing  below  in  an  open  carriagei  looking  at  the  iHnminations,  and 
Burrounded  by  aji  enthusiaetic  crowd,  Deak,  who  was  sitting  in  tho 
room,  merely  gave  a  Bort  of  grunt  'when  he  wag  told  what  it  was,  and 
went  on  with  his  sweet  omelet.  He  would  not  move  to  the  window 
to  look  at  the  spectacle. 

On  tho  0th  the  Magnates  and  Representatives  appeared  in  the  world 
in  their  full  feathers.  They  were  graciously  received  by  the  Empei-or  wid 
Empress ;  and  in  tho  afternoon  the  great  ladies  were  presented  to  her 
Majesty  at  a  sort  of  dramng-room,  the  Emperor  not  being  present,  but 

r looking  on  all  the  whiio  from  another  apartment  or  gallery,  so  that  he 
oould  admire  the  quaint  toilettes  and  their  fair  owners.  One  lady  I  saw 
ere  she  set  out  ou  her  journey,  and  it  needed  all  the  exertions  of  a  devoted 
husband,  an  excellent  son,  and  a  numerous  valetry,  to  get  her  train  in 
order  and  to  sweep  her  up  in  safbty  to  her  carriage.     It  was  a  Hungarian 

■dress  of  the  old  style ;  and  aU  I  can  gay  is,  that  it  was  very  rich,  very 
extensive,  very  becoming,  and  most  charmingly,  patriotically,  and  mar* 
tyrically  borne  by  the  countess  whom  it  enshrined.  The  great  amusement 
of  that  afternoon  was  in  the  Stadt  Woldchen — a  rough  kind  of  Botten  Bow, 

^  very  extensive  and  very  dusty,^ — in  which  cavaliers  ride  and  ladies  and 
nUemen  drive  and  look  at  each  other,  tho  walks  at  the  side  being 
crowded  by  loungers.  There  was  a  want  of  what  wo  would  caU  style  in 
the  etuemhle  of  the  riders.   The  felt  hats,  and  boots  over  their  trousers,  and 

liha  single -breastod  buttonless  coats  did  not  look  Hke  dress ;  and  the  nabit 

Xof  wearing  large  numnahs  under  the  saddles  detracted  from  the  look  of 
tnany  fine  horses  ;  but  as  to  the  riding  there  could  be  no  mistake,  for,  with 
too  much  of  the  circus  about  it,  the  horsemanship  of  most  of  the  meOf 
who  delighted  to  '*  bucket  **  about  their  steeds,  was  veiy  good.  In  tho 
'Waldchen  there  are  gardens  where  gipsy  baadii  may  be  hfiftrd  and  ioefl 
eaten  and  flirtations  carried  on*     The  gipsy  bands  wo  have  all  hoard 

'  of,  and  they  are,  if  good,  indeed  worth  hearing.  Imagine  a  group 
of  street  musicians,   not  very  well  clad  and  mostly  with  Jewiidi  ooun- 

'lonanoesof  moan  aspect,  small  i    ^        roruhotuls,  big  ears,  and  inani- 

Ptnatc   looks,   sawing  away  at  tli  cii ;    and  you   do  not,   )i  yo\x 

Bu^coedi  ruse  an  agreeablo  image.     But  listen  to  them  for  a  little, 

r  and  when  the  wonderful  unison,   iire,  and  SL^ntiment  of  their  playing 

done  its  work   open  your  eyes  and  you  will  see  a  transformation* 

Hach  man  there  is  inspired  ;  his  face  \\  -  at  tho 

tips  of  his  fingers,  tremMiDg  up  and  do  a  h  ho  li 

evolving  such  harmony ;  and  you  nu  loiDger  wuuder  why  a  Mupjor  will 

oflcmtimcs  iling  down  his  purine  to  tho  despised  musicians  u-ith  a  littl<s 

pJoKime  in  it,     Iii  thu  (nf^iLiti^  Lht^m  was  a  re<<«{!ittioa  at  Count  Knrolyi^St 

lu  that 
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tlte  la^ee  were  attirod  liko  tho  fVcncbwomen,  against  whoso  hu^e  tffrme 
a  Totemn  seniitor  waged  an  idle  war.  lastead  of  livoriyd  Boiranls  and 
en  in  black — ^tliose  respectable  persons  who  are  bo  distractLDg  to  the  diffi- 
at  tjTO— ^ere  wore  gentry  in  grand  hussar  umforms  and  military-looking 
who  Beemod  Hl-emplojcd  in  lining  staircases  and  htinding  about 
ices.  They  would  all,  high  and  low,  have  been  happy  but  for  tho  pitiful 
news.  The  Archduchess  MathUde  was  dyings  some  said  was  dead  \ 
Albrecht,  conqueror  of  CustoMa,  was  known  to  be  no  plulo-Magyar,  but  nono 
could  refuse  their  sympathy  to  that  mnch-affictod  man.  Surely  if  the  sins 
ot  the  (kthers  be  measured  by  visitations  on  the  children,  there  must  have 
been  many  workers  of  iniquity  among  the  elder  Hapsburgs.  And  sitting  in 
iiDgniah  with  her  heart  far  away  there  is  yet  another  for  whose  grief 
her  bitterest  enemy  must  f*3el — the  proud  ambitious  mother  of  tho  poor 
Bmperor,  thctusands  of  miles  from  the  land  he  loved^  and  where  he  was  bo 
'  loved  even  hy  the  £>ed  of  his  house,  whoso  fate  was  so  soon  to  bo 
\  in  blood. 
All  next  day  the  Kaiser  was  working  and  fasting  in  his  palaeo 
He  entertained  tho  ambassadors,  ministers,  and  diplomatic 
i  a  banquet  which  was  very  creditable  to  tho  cook.  It  was  a  fjist 
dsy  and  no  meat  could  be  served  at  the  table  of  the  Most  Catholic  King ; 
but  60  little  was  tho  want  felt  that  a  eai-nivorous  Briton  was  fain  to  admit 
he  had  norer  had  a  better  dinner  in  his  life*  There  is  a  grandeur  and 
iimpUeity  in  the  Austrian  Imperial  table.  Tho  dinners  at  a  large  stock- 
h(Poker*8  or  a  big  brewer's  are  better,  gastronomically  conadored^  than 
the  feasts  at  Schunbnmn  or  Buda,  but  the  company  is  not  quite  so  good 
tho  matter  of  quarterings,  though  it  may  be  moro  lively  and  enter- 
Dg.  The  family  keep  early  hours,  the  dishes  are  simple,  the  wines 
at,  but  the  finest  plate  is  not  produced  on  any  but  extraordinary 
ooeaaious.  The  Emperor  eares  not  much  for  state  \  he  likes  his  soldier's 
nnifonn  and  would  never  willingly  exchange  it  for  anything  but 
Tjrrolese  hunter's  dress,  in  which  the  uncovered  knees  and  short 
pieces  terminating  above  the  knee  somewhat  recall  the  kilt, 
he  Hapsburgs  consider  themselves  tho  finest  gentlomen  in  Europe,  but 
thtjy  arts  rather  shy  and  are  sometimes  brusque.  Still  tht^  are  the  most 
aoeetaiblo  sovereigns  in  Europe  as  far  as  their  subjects  are  concerned,  and 
tha  poorest  is  not  denied  an  audience,  or  rofiised  admission  to  the  Emperor  s 
palace.  Wo  cannot  be  so  &ee  in  constitutional  countries,  where  the  divinity 
which  hedges  the  king  ia  generally  a  detective  policeman  in  plain  clothes. 

And  when  all  were  gone  this  great  Kaiser  fasted  on*  Probably  he, 
an  emperor,  crowned  and  accepted,  soon  to  be  a  king — the  eiile  with 
a  mocking  title,  and  nnhonoured  croiMi,  soon  to  be  steeped  in  blood — 
liOthoQgbt  him  often  of  the  brother  T^hosc  pale  hue  of  native  resolution  wi\a 
DOV«r  fticklicd  over  with  tho  pale  ca^t  of  any  fear  except  such  aa  doth 
b^oomo  a  man.  And  yet  that  gjdlaut  Mjuc  was  the  man  who  had  made 
llio  hdart  of  Austria  throb  with  a  fervid  pulse  when  she  was  nigh  beaten  to 
tlia  dtmt;  for  from  \m  care  and  fostering  providence  came  forth  tho 
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fleet  iliat  won  at  Lissai  and  compld;e4  tbo  mantle  whicli  v^dB  wovt^n  at 
Cusiozza. 

Through  the  night  came  the  clamour  of  prcpju-atioD,  There  were 
rivets  to  be  closed,  and  stitches  to  bo  sewed »  and  Loate  to  be  eased. 

That  night  there  was  another  reception,  at  which  the  qucetion  asked 
by  evcrjL  etray  Briton  was  *'  How  am  I  to  soo  the  coronation  to-morrow  ?  *' 
Lord  Bloomfield.  the  Ambassador  of  her  Slajestj,  is  one  of  the  kLodtrnt  ami 
most  agreeable  of  diplomatists,  but  he  had  been  informed  that  there  would 
be  scarcely  room  enough  for  his  o\^ti  suite,  and  he  could  Bcarcoly  under 
those  circmnstauces  hope  to  extend  the  coyer  of  his  protection  to  tho^o 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  embassy. 

Count  Zapary,  to  whom  the  arrangements  had  boon  entrusted,  took, 
perhaps,  rather  a  limitid  dew  of  his  functions,  and  there  were,  therefore, 
many  dcnumda  on  the  time  and  pattonce  of  the  unaccredited  friend  of  tho 
human  race,  who,  in  the  guise  of  Count  Bela  Szeehenyi,  was  supposed  to 
be  able  to  do  what  ambassadorsi  princes,  potentates,  and  powers  con* 
ceived  to  be  impossible. 

There  was  this  dbtracting  cii^cumfltanco  to  be  attended  to,  that  the 
ceremonial  commoncod  in  one  city  and  was  continued  and  ended  in  another, 
and  that  botwaen  the  two  there  was  no  less  an  obstacle  than  the  Diujubc, 
epfinned,  to  be  sure,  by  Tiemey  Clarke's  auBponsion  bridtjei  but  sUll  not 
to  bij  got  oyer  after  a  certain  hour,  and  that  a  very  early  one.  Tho  actual 
ceremony  of  tho  coronation  took  place  in  the  parish  church  of  Bnda,  on 
iha  right  bank  of  tbo  Danube,  to  w^hich  tlio  imperial  procession  went  from 
tho  palace  in  carriages.  But  then  when  the  King  came  foilh — a  real 
king,  indeed .  eruvviied  with  the  crown  of  St,  >'  ■  and  wearing  tbo 

mantlo  of  Gi?K'lla — tboro  began  the  great  draiii  hian  performance 

in  which  ho,  riding  to  Peath,  took  the  oath  of  what  may  tio  called 
fealty  to  his  subjects  before  tho  Town  Hall  of  the  city,  and  then  acted 
tbe  most  impressive  part  of  his  role,  in  which,  riding  up  the  Coronation 
l^lound,  bo  »purrod  hia  steed  towards  tho  four  quarters  of  the  worldi 
and  thruatiug  hiB  sword  through  the  aii-,  bound  himself  to  miiintain  the 
righta  and  dominions  of  Hungary,  and  to  roscuo  tho  spoils  of  Clmstianlty 
from  the  hands  of  tho  infidel.     There  aro  peoplo  who  si  '    ' ,  cro  iho 

f^ecutioner  taps  thcun  on  the  shoulder,  aud  who  wake  j^leaaaiii 

dmaiDS  to  find  tlio  grim  myrmidon  at  their  bednide  with  the  boudii  and  jil>M 
of  dbbonouralde  death ;  bat  it  la  to  be  doubted  if  any  man  who  has 
not  the  least  idea  of  whcro  ho  will  be  placed  when  the  momlnir  oomes  on 
which  h*      '        '  '  '     '        :    '  i^g 

Qjm  m  of 

windows  to  Ihj  had  lor  moxit^y  in  Budn  ivnd  in  Pesib,  but  in  none  of  them 
ooold  all  the  conditiuii**  ^"     -  ^^^mpUshed  which  were  requirifld  hr  -     -  " 

Ijeiftoitioui  iigbtaocr. 


Clothoa  wi'iv  oumiug  hosai)  Irum  tiitk>n»,  htiavy-lMM^tud  raiataan 
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wore  m^i^liiag  along  tlio  paaaagDS,  doors  banged,  and  summonses  in  many 
ioDgoea  for  wondering  domestics  broke  tbrougb  the  nitj^lit  m- ;  but  oven 
iho  snsorous  brciithiug  of  mj  Liochtciisiein  lliusdar  on  the  cIqsq  adjoining 
bud  did  not  extend  its  influenco  to  my  conch.  "'  One  1  two  1  tliree  !  *'  the 
clocks  cMmcd  and  toll(?d.  I  might  have  hoai'd  *'  four,"  but  thiit  from  tho 
Dlookiiberg  rolkd  tkiough  the  morning  air  the  peiU  of  the  cimnon  which 
awoke  int.o  life  all  who  were  happy  enough  to  sleep.  It  was  a  preposterous 
hour,  and  somehow  or  another  a  calm  followed,  dtiring  which  **  live  o'clock  ^** 
escaped  mo,  and  I  was  in  my  first  sleep  when  tho  tail,  austere  form  of 
a  knight^  elad  In  the  fall  splendour  of  tho  British  diplomatic  miifurm, 
appeared  at  my  bedside*  and  with  gentle  adiiionition  roused  me  to  tho 
(act  that  '*  my  hour  had  come/'  But  if  that  were  so,  my  inimitable  valet 
did  not  imitate  tho  hour, — a  fact  which  would  have  been  of  little  conso- 
quiincc  had  he  not  been  in  iiitimate  relation  with  my  boots  and  uniform. 
Whcro  bo  was  in  that  many -chambered  hoaso  who  could  say  ?  Bepeatod 
experiments  had  demonstrated  the  utter  futility  of  ringing  tho  bell  as  a 
memis  of  procuring  attendance.  All  this  would  baTO  been  very  distracting, 
but  thai  tho  good  to  be  derived  from  inmaediato  preparation  was  not  very 
groat  or  decided.  In  fact,  the  kind  diplomatist  charged  with  aOairs  could 
Dot  answer  for  my  getting  into  the  church,  and  I  could  make  quite  sure 
of  getting  to  my  window,  humanly  speaking.  It  would  depend  on  our 
findiug  a  partictilar  man  in  a  particular  place  at  a  particular  timo  i  to  mi, 
Ooont  B.  S.,  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  where  the  ambassadors*  carriages 
ftrrivcd,  and,  if  all  these  contingencies  were  disposed  of,  there  was  tho 
itiU  largo  doubt  whether  Count  B,  B*,  who  bad  given  up  the  notion  of 
ootering  tho  church,  although  a  magnate  inter  mmjnaten^  could  procure 
ndmissiOQ  for  mo.  To  drive  up  the  hill  of  Buda  that  ivarm  morning 
Ihrou^'l  ^  ^  *;  d  and  platrormed  streets  ;  to  fail  in  obtaining  admission  ; 
tnd  IL  iim,  like  a  dog  in  a  racecourse,  scuttling  back  on  foot  down 

those  long  lints  of  unsjTupathislng  eyes  and  open  mouths ;  to  be  chaffed  in 
Uagyar,  and  to  be  in  a  huny,  coram  populo ;  and  as  the  bridge  was  closed 
to  drery  one  after  the  King  set  out  from  the  palaco  for  the  church,  hurry 
was  obligatory,^ — that  was  a  terrible  picture,  finishing  with  tho  chance  of  not 
bluing  abl<}  to  get  to  my  window.  It  was  in  ftvct  a  terror  which  in  some 
80ft  reconciled  mo  to  tho  involuntfirj  confinement  in  my  room  to  which  I  was 
ospoeed  iu  that  trying  moment.  It  was  a  fair  fine  morning.  Buda  some- 
how looks  like  Edinburgh  Old  Town,  and  if  the  Danube  flowed  in  the 
groove  in  which  the  railway  now  passes  between  the  Castle  and  Ncw^  Beekio, 
thm  T«s«mblanco  would  bo  still  greater»  with  some  such  slight  changes  as 
|)aiihittg  the  Blocksberg  from  the  proper  right  to  tho  projier  left  of  the  city, 
{II  '       '  '        '       .  .         j^j  hanng  no  Holyrood  at  all,  and 

li  ];s.  Even  without  those  mutations  thcro 

is  a  aimihtude  in  genertd  eilect,  and  if  Edinburgh  ware  dressed  out  iu  fbtgs 
w^ben^ver  ft  '  -  '  (  fly, — black,  white,  and  yellow,  and  all  colours,  and 
ttauL'J  [ill  into  tho  eitrects,  and  gathered  op  the  wildest  High* 

landuxsi  o^^d  i^Mik  tumod  on  a  etroam  of  chivnlry,  formed  of  the  most 
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romnjlcablo  dresses  of  tlio  Middle  Ages,  eho  wotild  repeat  wliat  wad] 
done  at  Bada  this  8lh  of  June*  with  enfficiont  accnracy  and  vensImlUtado. 
But  there  was  much  Id  this  sight  which  was  peculiarly  Ma^ar  and  nation &I| 
as  well  as  pictiircBqao.  With  all  their  fantasies  the  Ma^ars  are  a  practicfil 
people  in  looking  to  their  interests  and  malntaiumg  their  rights.  They 
have  fought  for  etpmHty  with  Austria,  and  thoy  have  fjot  it,  and  witli 
equality  they  have  insisted  on  their  predominance  over  the  races  which , 
^ve  in  their  lives«  so  that  loss  than  four  millions  and  a  half  of  them  aril 
masters  of  more  than  four  millions  and  a  half  of  Germans,  Slaves,  And 
Roumans,  and  Croats ;  just  as  much  as  the  Southron  Scots  nded  it  ovof  the 
Highlands.  But  basmuch  as  the  Highlanders  were  in  language  and  attiro 
more  distinct  from  the  Saxon  than  the  Southrons  were,  they  have  won 
such  a  moral  supremacy  over  their  old  masters  that  their  name  has  become 
synonymous  Vfiih  Scotch,  and  their  regiments  and  their  attire  are  called  by  , 
the  national  name ;  so  the  Hungarians  en  mas»e  availed  themselves  of  their 
native  speech  and  manncrB  and  dress,  to  point  their  contest  with  the 
Austrinns,  and  reverted  to  obsokle  costumes  and  habits  to  mark  their 
generic  distinctiveness.  In  their  sturdy  independence  they  are  Southron 
Scots  all  over — like  the  men  who  bled  with  Wallace,  and  who  followed 
Brace,  and  who  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  men  of  the  clans,  their 
natural  enemies.  In  their  love  of  feathers  and  ancient  and  fancy  costumofi 
they  resemble  the  Celt  of  the  Highlands,  and  like  liim,  are  fond  of  traditions 
of  old  times.  There  was  a  wonderful  smnck  of  what  was  old  even  in  the 
newest  costumes,  and  as  for  the  sheep -skin  clad  creatures,  who  looked  at 
the  figures  around  them  vriih  the  sort  of  look  you  mriy  sec  in  the  eye  of  a 
buHook  Off  it  is  driven  through  a  crowd  of  cabs  and  passengers  in 
Faningdon  Street,  they  were  just  the  same  men  as  tho  lieutenants  of 
the  Cffisar  of  the  day  found  sixteen  hundred  years  ago  tending  thiir  herds 
by  tha  waters  of  the  Danube. 

To  get  to  the  mndow  looking  out  on  the  Kronungs-hugol,  tho  artiBcial 
mound  composed  of  earth  brought  from  all  the  counties  of  Hungaiy,  so  * 
as  to  be  an  epitome  of  the  kingdom,  was  not  a  difficult  matter,  for  in 
that  part  of  the  world  the  crowd  is  readily  cleared  by  any  vessel  in  fine 
banting  and  canvas.     And  there,  afler  a  time,  the  patience  of  all  was  I 
rewarded  by  seeing  one  of  the  most  original  and  (jnaint  pieces  of  pagtantrY 
ever  devised.     It  was  scarcely  possible  to  believe  it  was  real  1     Could  it 
bo  a  real  king  who  was  capering  about  amid  tho  people,  or  was  it  a  player 
paid  for  doing  the  part  ?     No.     It  was  veritably  what  it  was  given  out  to  ' 
be,  and  that  was  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria,  who  was  coming  out  of  tho 
airway  at  tho  bridge,  on  the  curvetting  steed,  m  the  old  mantle  and 
iba  dt&f^  crown.      Who  can  ahar©  tbo  feelings  which  rain   tlio   h»mrl  J 
of  ono  whoso  anceirtors  have  been  kings  or  empen)rfl  for  * 
yoarw,  or  dive  into  tlie  rocosses  of  a  Hapsburg  heart?     1   , 
of  them  all  muist  bo  aa  ancient  as  a   Phiu«>iih  in  hlit  thoughts  tind 
is  ibo  Biaiinor  in  which  \w  ^    '  \ 

Joiepb  is  a  Hapaborg  from  htL. 
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,  yet  yiQlding  when  somo  dcxteroas  hand  hae  found  oni  tho 
in  his  mail.  And  here  he  was  going  through  a  ceremonial  which 
was  in  fact  an  admiitsion  of  his  defeat  and  tho  token  of  a  suhverted  policy. 
Bat  bo  did  it  wisU.  Never  did  knight  of  old  hear  lance  hotter  in  tho 
lircsa  of  tho  toomament  or  in  tho  hsts  than  did  tho  Kaiser  in  his  ancient 
robed  going  through  tho  iactostic  ritos  prcscrihod  for  him.  Ho  fasted, 
ho  lay  on  his  stomach  with  his  fa<:o  to  the  ground  in  the  church  as  flat  as 
— well  as  a  pancako  ;  ho  was  oiled  and  greased  and  annointcd  ;  he  was 
wiped  dry ;  he  was  dressed  and  undressed ;  he  was  put  on  a  most  nnruly 
Bncepbalud ;  ho  took  strange  oaths  and  made  impossihle  tows  ;  and  in 
every  aet  and  portion  of  his  part  he  was  erect,  Bolemn,  conscious 
and  kingly.  No  emilo  on  his  lips,  no  firown  on  his  brow — impas- 
sive— a  sphinx-like  look  about  the  man  as  one  who  was  bent  on 
a  work  adored  by  Fate  and  Heaven,  The  whole  of  tho  proceedings 
were  oter  long  before  it  was  expected,  and  the  Idng  had  returned  over  tho 
bridge  and  gained  his  palace  ere  midday.  There  was  still  one  thing  to  ho 
done  ere  he  could  be  let  alone  and  be  at  rest.  The  dinner  was  spread  for 
himsiflf  and  his  fair  queen  and  for  four  of  the  great  ones  of  Hmigary,  but  ere 
tho  monarch  could  taste  of  the  food  which  was  served  to  him  by  tho 
greatest  of  the  magnates  in  full  dress,  it  was  needful  that  tho  table  should 
be  omament<jd  with  a  piece  of  one  of  the  roast  oxen  which  tho  people  were 
devouring  in  an  adjacent  meadow ;  and  with  one  sohtary  toast  given  by  tho 
king — **  Elgin  a  baza  "  (Long  live  our  country) — tho  banquet  ended.  l»\Tiat 
the  end  of  this  day*s  work  may  be  nrf  one  can  foretell ;  but  certain  it  is  no 
more  remarkable  sight  has  been  witnessed  in  its  way  by  this  generation,  or 
oven  by  those  who  assisted  at  the  coronations,  many  and  splendid  as  they 
huTO  boon,  which  have  graced  this  half  centniy. 
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TnOBt  who  have  bad  the  privilege  of  reading  in  tho  origmal  that  che 
d'oenvre  of  modem  Italian  lit^jrature,  "I  Promesai  Bposi/'  by  Man2oni,1 
will  not  fail  to  have  been  powerfullj  imprcBaed  with  tho  wondorfiil  forcAi 
and  vigour  of  his  description  of  the  great  plague  in  Milan  in  tho  year  1G8D,  j 
of  th©  horrors  of  the  **  lazzerotto  "  and  of  tho  thousand  infamous  anAj 
brutal  acts  of  violence  committed  in  the  name  of  justice  by  terror-strickeill 
governors  urged  on  by  an  ignorant  and  demoralized  population.    The  final 
behef  in  tho  wilftil  propagation  of  tho  plague  by  lawless  porsons  by  meanil 
of  some  powder  or  ointment  emeared  on  the  walls  of  tho  ctty»  so  allyi 
commented  on  by  Manzoni  in  this  book,  was  not  as  wo  know  common  Uki 
Milan.   In  most  accounts  we  read  of  the  ravages  of  that  dreadful  pestilenca] 
— ^the  scourge  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  London,  Geneva,  Turiuil 
Florence,  and  Palermo — and  even  in  more  recent  severe  visitations  of  Asiatic j 
cholera,  we  find  ti^aces  of  a  similar  superstition*   In  Milan,  where  the  terrof  J 
and  panic  ran  so  high,  and  whore  the  torture  extorted  firom  scores  of  personfi^ 
an  absoluto  coufossion  of  the  horrid  crime  imputt^d  to  thorn,  we  have  in 
the  records  of  the  criminal  proceedings  abundant  evidence  of  the  stmng^J 
infatuation,  ignorance  and  depravity  of  both  rulers  and  people.     In  theft 
enlightened  times  we  are  perhaps  hardly  capable  of  estimating  with  strict 
justice  the  extent  to  which  an  ignornnce  of  physical  laws  may  in  times  of 
panic  have  distorted  the  judgment  of  sober  men.     It  is,  however,  not  so 
much  an  argument  agninst  tho  application  of  the  torture   thut   it   haaJ 
repeatedly  been  applied  to  extort  confession  of  crimes  morally  and  physicallyl 
impogjUfUf  as  the  £^ct  that  by  its  instmmentality  thousands  of  perfectly 
inaooent  persons  have  suffered.     Ignorance  may  produce  great   incou* 
▼eniffiieiss  but  not  crime  *  and  an  institution  essentuilly  bad  cannot  applji 
itself  *•  da  se/*     Wo  cannot,  therefore,  shift  tho  burden  of  guilt  altogethdf  1 
on  the  shoulders  of  an  ignorance  of  the  possible  and  impossible^  or  ac^jtiii  ' 
tbo  judges  of  a  culpable  and  ignoble  terror  which  led  them  on  to  acts  of 
uii  1     '      '  '  '    "   '         .    In  Milan,  in  the  year  1030.  ^ 

Wt .  '0  and  death  for  having  smc  ^ 

of  tim  city  with  an  ointment  which  propagiit^Ml  the  plague  ;  we  know  thai 
tliis  was  an  impossible  crime,  but  the  authorities  of  thut  time  cojisi*  1  tired  ■ 
these  acts  so  atrocitms  und  tho  condiimnntioas  so  meritoriouii  that  thcij 
caused   i  •  reputed  '' oolori/' 

anndini  r  ooUd  a  eoluum,  isitiUo 

**  Infame/*  or  infamous,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  oflfenotf  and  iU  pcuuila 
XUi  column  was  tie  '-       ^  in  1778,  an  '  -  '  :igo  tliiii 

Hied  with  a  M  unUiemaD  mA  ifoB 
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craionB  relic  of  barbarism.  The  history  of  the  circtmiBtances  which  led  to 
tho  erection  of  this  **  Coloima  Infame  "  ib  ably  described  bj  Manzoni  in  a 
Qti  of  appendix  to  his  celebrated  story  *^I  Promessi  Sposi,"  and  I  proposo 
v'mg  a  succinct  account  of  what  was  perhaps  one  of  the  moat  reckless  and 
blind  perverBions  of  criminal  justice  that  history  can  produce. 

It  was  during  the  height  of  the  terrible  plague,  and  towards  half-past 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  tho  Slst  June,  1C80,  that  a  silly  woman 
Hod  Caterina  Rosa  happened  by  misfortune  to  look  out  of  the  window  of 
>  kind  of  gallery  that  was  at  the  entrance  of  a  street  called  Yetra  de  Citta- 
dini,  at  the  end  looking  towards  the  ''Porta  Ticxnese/ '  when  she  saw  a  man 
enveloped  in  a  long  black  cloak  and  his  hat  drawn  down  over  his  eyes  ;  he 
had  some  paper  in  his  hand,  on  which  (she  smd  in  her  subsequent  deposi- 
tion) he  appeared  to  be  writing.  She  held  tho  man  in  view,  and  observed 
that  ha  kept  very  close  to  the  wall ;  and  turning  the  comer,  she  remarked 
that  at  intervals  ho  drew  his  hand  along  the  wall.  Then,  added  the  w^oman, 
It  occurred  io  m©  that  perhaps  this  was  one  of  the  persons  who  went  about 
Bmoaring  the  walls  with  ointment  to  propagate  the  plague.  Taken  with 
such  a  suspicion,  she  passed  into  another  room,  the  window  of  which 
looked  up  the  street  the  man  had  taken,  and  here  again  she  observed  that 
he  eonstantly  rubbed  his  finger  along  the  wall.  At  another  window  of  tho 
p-  r  was  another  spectatress,  nauied  Octavia  Bono,  who  could  not 

n.^  r  she  conceived  the  same  suspicions  by  herself,  or  whether  they 

came  after  hearing  the  rumours  thai  bad  got  abroad,  This  woman,  when 
momlnedf  deposed  io  having  seen  the  man  from  the  time  of  his  fhrsi 
entrance  into  the  street ;  but  she  can  say  nothing  about  his  nibbing  hid 
hand  or  finger  against  tho  wall.  **  I  saw,"  she  said,  '*  that  ho  stopped 
suddenly  at  the  end  of  the  gorden-Wiill  of  the  house  '  delle  Crcvclli,*  and 
I  noticed  that  he  had  some  paper  in  his  lefl  hand  on  which  he  appeared  to 
writing.  I  afterwards  saw  him  rub  the  paper  on  a  part  of  the  garden- 
where  there  was  a  httle  whitewash,"  Most  probably  the  poor  man 
wolb  only  tiTing  to  clean  some  inkstoins  from  his  fingers^  as  it  seems  that 
his  really  was  engaged  in  writing ;  for  in  his  own  examination  tho  next 
day,  be  was  asked  if  he  wi^ote  as  he  walked  along ;  and  he  repHed,  '*  Bignor^ 
ri/*  With  regai'd  to  his  having  kept  bo  close  to  tlie  wall,  he  said  that  it 
was  to  got  shclUT  as  it  was  rainiDg.  And  that  it  tcm  raining  Caterina  her- 
adf  deposed ;  but  the  following  iDgeuious  conclusion  was  drawn  from  this 
cumstance :  **  It  is  probable  that  a  rainy  morning  wouJd  be  chosen 
prosuly,  so  thai  persons  passing  along  the  street  under  shelter  of  the 
ght  more  readily  brush  their  clothes  against  the  ointment/*  After 
fortunate  man  had  reached  the  end  of  tho  street  ho  tmiied  back,  and 
jiut  on  reaching  the  comer  from  whence  Caterma  Rosa  had  been  watching 
his  pfi  '*  ,  by  another  pieco  of  misfortune,  he  encountered  a  person 
enWi  et,  who  saluted  bim,     Caterina,  who  in  order  Io  see  every- 

il  I  returned  to  the  ^rindow  of  tho  first  room,  looking  out, 

fcir..  :  __  ^_.i  man  who  it  was  he  had  saluted,     lie  replied  that  he  knew 
him  o©ly  by  sight,  but  that  he  was  ono  of  tho  sanitary  commissioners. 
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Tbon  I  saidy  deposed  Ouicrma)  ''  I  havo  soon  him  doing  eeiiain 
things  tiiat  do  not  please  me  at  all ;  *'  and  going  out  \re  obsen-ed  that  thd 
walls  wero  smeared  with  a  jcllowish-looking  ointmont.     The  other  womaa 
deposed  oIbo  to  having  eeen  the  walls  gmcared  with  ointment  of  a  yollow 
colour.      Thus  commenced  this  extraordinary  judicial  investigation.     It 
noYer  Bccms  to  have  sti-nck  any  one  as  singular  that  a  man  engaged  in 
Buch  a  kind  of  work  should  have  waited  until  alter  Bunrise  to  do  it,  or  thai 
ho  should  have  gone  along  without  once  looking  up  at  the  windows  to  aea 
if  ho  was  obBcrved,  or   eyen   how  it  was  that  he  could  handle  with 
impunity  an  ointment  that  was  to  kill  those  who  merely  brushed  their> 
clothes  against  it  in  passing.     The  inhabitants  of  the  street,  under  the 
influence  of  fright^  soon   discovered   all  kinds   of  ominous  marks  and  : 
smears,  which  had  prohably  been  unnoticed  before  their  eyes  for  yearSj 
and  in  trepidation  and  haste  they  set  about  burning  straw  all  along  the  1 
wall  to  disinfect  it.     Bo  siding  in  the  same  street  was  a  barber  called  I 
Giangiancomo  Mora,  and  he  like  many  of  the  others  imagined  that  tho  i 
walls  of  his  house  had  been  smeared  with  the  ointment.     He  Uttle  know* 
unhappy  wretch,  what  other  and  more  real  danger  was  hanging  over  him, 
and  firom  the  action  of  that  same  commissioner.     The  story  of  the  twa 
woman  was  soon  enriched  by  new  circumstances.     A  son  of  the  barber 
Hora  bemg  examined  was  asked,  *'  if  he  knew  or  had  heard  in  what 
manner  the  said   commissioner  smeared  the   said  walls  and  houses,'* 
replied,  *'  I  heard  that  a  woman  livLDg  over  the  portico  travorsiDg  ihf  I 
Via  Vetra — I  do  not  know  her  name — had  said  that  the  commissioner  I 
smeared  the  walls  with  a  pni ;  holding  a  jar  in  the  other  hand.'*    Yery  likely  I 
Catoriua  had  spoken  of  a  pnt^  and  it  is  easy  to  di\'ine  what  other  articla 
sho  had   baptised   a  jar;  but  to  a  mind  that  could  see  nothing  but 
poisonous  ointment  a  pen  might  possibly  have  a  more  intimate  connection 
with  (kjar  than  with  an  inksUimh     One  circumstance  however  was  true  : 
the  mim  tras  a  sanitary  commissioner,  and  &om  this  indication  ho  was 
found  to  be  one  "  GugUomo  Piaz^.a.*' 

**  It  has  been  signified  to  the  Senate  that  yesterday  morning  the  walla 
and  doors  of  the  houses  in  the  Via  Vetra  de  Cittadini  have  been  smeared 
with  a  pestilential  ointment,"  said  the  Chief  Justice  to  the  criminal  notary ; , 
and  with  these  words,  already  ftiU  of  a  deplorable  ccrtaiuty,  and  passed  ' 
without  correction  from  Oie  moutha  of  the  people  into  those  of  the  magis** 
trates,  the  proecsa  commenced,  Gngliemo  Pias^a  had  boon  orrostcd  and 
his  house  searched  from  top  to  bottom,  but  nothing  had  been  found. 
Qiu3stioned  as  to  his  profession — his  ordinary  habits — on  the  walk  be  had 
taken  the  previous  morning — on  tho  clothes  he  wore,  &c.,  they  at 
length  aKked  him,  '*  Have  you  heard  thai  certain  walla  in  tlie  Via  Votnii 
pniicnlarly  towards  the  *  Porta  Ticinesct*  have  been  smeared  with  a 
poiiOilcms  otntment?  "  He  replied  ;  **  I  don't  know,  bocnusa  I  dubH  atop  at 
the  *  Porta  Ticineso/'    This  was  cousidert^  to  bo  ^ 

qucjrtian  fonr  times  rp[wated,  ho  replied  four  tin. 
difforeiii  wordi*     Affda,  nmong  the  facts  of  tho  provioos  day  of  which  Pinsnil 
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hftd  spoikeQ  was  bis  having  been  in  the  company  of  certain  parochial 
deputies  (these  were  gentlemen  elected  in  each  pmish  bj  the  sanitary 
tiibuuaJ  to  watch  over  and  (enforce  the  execution  of  their  orders)*  He  was 
aikod  who  were  these  deputies,  and  he  rcpUcd,  *'  I  do  not  know  their 
naaiedv  I  know  them  only  by  sight.*'  This  was  also  pronounced  improbaUe 
— a  terrible  word,  to  tmdurstand  the  importance  of  which  it  is  neceesaiy  to 
r<        '      '        '     ^  ^  ijiild  only  legally  inHict  the  tort^ure  when  it  had 

I  .\_      unur  bad  Iwd  In  his  answers  to  the  questions  put 

to  hun,  but  the  law  aiso  stated  that  the  lie  or  lies  must  regard  tlie 
eubstantial  circomfitances  of  the  crime  imputed ;  beyond  this  the  infliction 
of  the  torture  was  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  tho  judges.  How  fur 
these  '  •I'itu'it  were  reasonable  we  leave  to  tho  reader.     The  judges 

now  u  to  the  prisoner  that  he  should  state  phunly  and  openly 

**  vrhy  he  denied  knowing  that  the  walls  of  the  said  eti^eet  had  been 
enii.'ared,  and  nh}f  he  denied  a  knowledge  of  the  names  of  the  deputies ;  thcso 
things  being  palpable  fidschoods.  If,  therefore*  he  persisted  in  this  denial  ho 
|rouId  be  put  on  the  cords,  so  as  to  extort  from  him  the  truth  regarding 
W&e  circumstances,'*  **If  you  should  also  put  the  collar  on  my  neck 
I  knov  no  more  than  what  I  have  told  yon,**  rephes  the  poor  man,  with 
thai  kind  of  desperate  courage  with  which  rcarjon  will  sometimes  defy 
furco,  as  if  to  show  that  whatever  it  can  do  it  cannot  make  truth  falsehood. 
The  unfortunate  wretch  is  forthwith  put  to  the  torture  on  the  cords i  and 
bo  is  naked  if  he  has  resolved  to  tell  the  tiuth-  •*  I  have  said  it,  Signori — 
I  have  said  it,"  ho  persists,  *•  Oh  for  tho  love  of  God  let  me  down,  I  will 
pay  all  I  know*  Oh,  Hcavems  1  make  them  give  me  a  httle  water/* 
Presenlly  he  ifi  let  down  and  placed  on  a  seat,  but  now  again  ropHeSj 
'*  I  know  no  moi*o  than  I  have  told  you*  Oh,  Signori,  make  them  give  mo 
some  water." 

He  is  reconducted  to  his  cell,  and  the  examination  recommences  on 
the  23rd  June.  Tho  tribunal  now  decrees  tliat  **  Gugliemo  Pia:s2a,"  after 
having  been  shaven,  redressed,  and  jmi^gcd^  shall  be  put  to  severer 
torturea  than  before  with  the  fine  cords  (an  atroetons  addition,  which 
oatea  both  arms  and  hands),  at  tho  discretion  of  the  president  of  tho 
commission  and  the  chief  justicei  in  consequence  of  certain  false- 
hfH^ds  on  the  part  of  the  accused — resulting  from  the  process.     In  order 

ouder^tand  tho  meaning  of  the  fii-st  part  of  the  order,  viz,,  that  tho 

CQScd  shall  bo  hrst  shaven,  redressed,  and  pxmjcd^  it  is  necessary  to 
^  r-  '    t  in  those  times  it  was  firmly  believed  that,  either  in  the  hairi 

iij  "f  m  the  clothes,  or  even  in  tho  intestines,  there  might  be  some 

amulet  or  charm,  which  these  precautious  were  intended  to  counteract. 
'*'^-  miserable  Piazza  is  again  submitted  to  new  and  severer  tortures  ;  but 
ig  is  extracted  from  him  beyond  the  following  pathetic  outcries; — 
''  Uh»  my  God  I  whut  assassination  is  this  \  Oh,  Signer  President,  malce 
them  kill  me,  make  them  cut  off  my  hand — kilj  mo — kill  me  I  At  kast, 
lei  mil  re«t  a  UiUo.  Oh,  for  tho  love  of  God,  let  mo  have  some  water  t 
I  know  nothing.    I  have  siud  all  I  know."    Alter  repeated  requests  to 
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toll  tbo  truth,  the  goaded  wretch  can  biirdlv  gasp  in  his  agony,—**  Oli,  I 
have  Briid  it*  I  can  say  uo  moro/*  At  length  ho  is  let  down  oud  ecu- 
duetcd  a  second  time  to  his  cell.  Aftof  a  ehort  intonnl,  tbo  followiii 
decree  is  isBued  by  the  Rovemor  : — •*  It  ia  promised  to  anyone  who  withi 
thirty  days  phall  bring  clear  evideiaco  Rgainat  any  pcreon  or  porsons  wh 
may  have  aided  or  assisted  the  eaid  GngUemo  Piazza^  the  followiH 
premium/*  &c* ;  ''and  if  the  said  person  be  an  accomplice,  it  is  fiirthe 
promised  to  him  free  pardon  and  exemption  from  punishment/'  At  tho 
SfUQO  time  it  was  intimated  to  the  ac^^used  that  he  waa  to  bo  subject 
every  day  to  the  torture,  unless  he  confessed  the  whole  truth  ;  but  that 
he  would  confess,  and  state  to  the  Senate  who  were  Lis  accomplices, 
should  be  exempt  from  further  torture  and  punishment  of  any  kind 
Who  can  justly  analyze  tho  mind  of  that  tortured  wretch,  in  whc 
memoiy  the  tearful  agonies  ho  had  u    '  were  eo  fioflb  and  powerful  1 

Who  can  judge  how  tho  conflict  bcL  terror  of  euffcriug  tJie 

over  again,  and  the  hope  of  security  hold  out  to  him,  may  have  rag 
within  hia  breast  ?  It  appears  that  tho  barber,  Giangiancomo  ^fora,  wa 
in  tho  habit  of  selling  a  certain  ointment  as  a  cure  for  the  plague — one 
the  thouflaad  specifics  so  readily  believed  in  during  tlio  timo  of 
epidemic  disease.  A  few  days  before  his  arrest  Piazza  had  asked  tlie  barbe 
for  some  of  this  ointment,  and  he  had  promiaed  to  prepare  it  for  him ; 
and  meeting  him  on  tho  very  morning  of  the  day  of  his  arr^st^  had  tol^ 
him  that  it  was  ready  if  he  would  come  and  t^ke  it,  Tho  judges  wisbe 
to  have  a  story  about  ointment  in  connection  with  the  Via  Totra  ;  what 
more  natural  than  that  this  recent  circumstance  should  ftimish  material  to 
tiio  miserable  prisoner  driven  to  desperation  by  his  merciless  pcreecutors  ? 

On  the  2Gth  of  June  Piazza  waa  again  conducted  before  the  cxiimincr 
and  ho  was  requested  to  repeat  what  he  had  already  confessed  in 
prison  I  viz.t^'^Vho  it  was  that  htid  supplied  him  with*  and  was  the 
fabricator  of,  the  pestilential  ointment  that  had  l>een  found  on  the  doors 
and  walU  of  the  houses  of  this  city  ? "  The  desperate  man,  forced  into 
fftlatihood,  seems  to  have  proceeded  eautionslr, — **  The  aj 

to  me  by  a  barber,'*     He  is  asked^  **A\liat  is  the  mu' 
and  replies,  *^I  believe  his  name  Ib  Glangiancomo— his  suTname  I  don' I 
know/*     Tho  president  then  asks  him,  **  Did  the  naid  barber  g^ve 
much  or  little  of  tho  ointment?'*  and  Piazxa  rfijoins,  *'Ho  gaT©  mii  i 
certain  quantity — ^about  as  much  as  would  fill  that  inkstand."     If  he  ha 
rrcrived  the  jar  of  ointment  the  barbtsr  had  yr,  t,ir  wi  r-..-  hm  m  a  remed 
against  the  pla^^e,  it  if  probable  he  would  ^  tliat :  but  not 

hu  '      ■ ' '  ij 

**A  frictml?     Oh,  yen  I     That  in — ^ycs»  a  great  ( 

•*  For  what  object  did  the  mild  bai-bcr  f^**    —  '  tnU' 

IS  what  thts  miseralife  man  fppUes  t — **  I  d  mq 

and  niiid,  '  I  can  T  and  \ 
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li  ;*  and  two  or  ihroo  days  ftfterwards  be  g^TO  it  to  me/*  '<  But  wbat  did 
tlm  barber  say  to  you  ^Len  bo  consigned  to  you  tlio  jar  of  ointment  9 ' ' 
He  aaid»  l^pU^  the  prisoner,  **  Take  this  jar  and  smear  tbe  ointment  ou 
tbe  walla  near  bare  ;  and  then  come  to  me  and  I  will  give  you  a  haudAil  of 
iBOQoy."  Being  asked  farther,  *■  If  the  said  barbt?r  indicattjd  the  prcci«o 
places  and  walls  where  be  was  to  gmear  the  ointment  ?"  Piazza  replioH, 
**  He  told  me  to  ©near  it  on  the  walls  of  the  Via  Yetra  de  Cittudini, 
ciag  from  bis  house ;  where,  in  iiict,  I  did  commence.^'  It  wiis 
*  And  for  what  object  was  this  ointment  to  bo  smeared  on  the 
wilbrt**  to  which  bo  repUed,  *♦  Ho  did  not  tell  me,  but  I  imagined  that 
th«  ointment  mast  have  been  poisonoufi,  and  might  do  injury,  beeamsei  on 
the  following  mcming,  be  gave  me  some  water  to  di*ink,  telling  me  it 
would  preserve  me  from  the  poison/'  In  all  of  these  replies  the  examiners 
teem  to  have  seen  nothing  imprvhabk.  They  have  only  one  more  question 
to  aak,  **  Why  did  you  not  say  all  this  at  lirst?"  and  the  inventive 
geaitifl  of  Piazza  is  equal  to  the  occasion,  for  he  ssysi  '*  I  think  I  must 
attiibate  tbe  cause  to  the  water  be  gave  me  to  <lriuk,  because  your  excel- 
Ifiiraj  sees  what  great  toirmenta  I  have  sufiered  without  having  been  able 
lo  spaak  tbe  truth:' 

This  time*  boworer,  the  judges  ao  ead|y  to  content  were  not  contented, 
a&d  so  they  proceed  to  ask,  *♦  But  v?hxf  were  you  not  able  to  speak  tho 
trttlb  before  ?  '*  and  Piazza  continues,  **  I  have  said  because  I  could  not ; 
•Wi  if  I  had  been  a  hundred  yean?  on  the  cords  I  could  not  have  spoken, 
beeattae  when  I  was  asked  everything  wont  clean  out  of  my  head,"  With 
this  lucid  termination  the  examination  was  closed  and  the  wretched  prisoner 
was  reconducted  to  bis  cell*  The  police  now  went  to  the  bouse  ot 
Giangiancomo  Mora,  tho  barber,  and  bo  was  arreBted  with  all  his  family. 
Here  was  another  culprit  who  had  not  thought  of  ninning  away,  aUbongh 
bis  aceomplice  bad  been  four  days  in  the  hands  of  tho  authorities.  The 
boose  was  diUgenUy  searched  and  Tarioos  things  considered  suspicious 
W0PO  found.  Of  these  it  is  only  neeessary  to  note  one,  as  it  is  frequently 
alludod  to  in  tbe  course  of  tlie  process.  In  a  kind  of  copper  for  washing 
was  found  a  thick  sediment  of  a  whitish  colour,  which  was  found  to  stick 
to  the  walls  when  applied.  The  authorities  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
afraid  of  experimenting  with  a  sobfliuica  consideTed  bo  deadly,  but  let  that 
pus.     T'  .  ky  barber  seems  to  have  £mciod  that  the  cause  of  bis 

ilToat  V  ::  sold  a  medical  ointment  without  a  hcenoe,  and  when 

biitrrogated  ou  the  subject  of  the  thick  viscous  sediment  found  in  the 
copper^  asserts  that  it  was  **  ranno  '*  or  /»/«?  used  in  the  preparation  of  his 
Rpocilic.  In  liis  first  examination  Mora  denies  having  ever  had  any  inter- 
eoUTiie  with  Piaz  irig  at  his  reqn  red  some  ointment 

for  him,  bat  ho  i  is  is  a  groat  /    ,  (y^tmd  it  is  now 

latimatdd  to  th4Q  eomniiseioner  that  his  story  with  respect  to  his  limited 
\  with  tbn  barber  is  also  rery  improhabU^  and  that  unless  be  states 
}tniin  ttuth  the  premiss  of  impunity  will  not  extend  to  him.     Piazza 
*bi  great  aburm  supplementa  bis  story  as^foUows:  *' I  \^ill  tell  your 
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cxcellcuey  everjihing*  Two  dajs  b{>fore  giviDg  mo  the  ointmont  the  barbo 
Wtts  at  the  *  Porta  Ticinese '  in  company  wiih  several  otberg,  and  gCiiiug 
me  pass,  called  me  aud  said  *  Commissioner,  I  havu  some  ointmont  to  give 
you,'  and  I  said  to  him  *  Will  you  give  it  to  me  now  /  "  and  ho  replied  *  No, 
not  now ;  *  but  afterwards  when  ho  gavo  it  to  me  he  told  me  it  was  to 
Bmcar  on  the  walls  to  give  people  the  plague.'*  Only  the  day  before 
hod  said  that  the  barber  had  told  him  nothing,  but  that  he  imagined  if 
must  be  poisonous  because  of  the  water  given  him  to  drink  to  preservft 
him  from  the  eflfects  of  the  poison.  When  asked  if  he  is  ready  to  repeat  all 
these  things,  confronted  with  the  barber  he  replies — **Ye8,  certainly/'  He 
is  accordingly  again  Hubjected  to  the  torture  in  order  to  make  him  a  credibU 
minr^s^  for  by  the  law  no  malefactor  under  promise  of  impunity  could  giv 
evidence  against  another  unless  '*  purged  of  his  infamy,^'  that  is,  unless  1 
can  repeat  his  accusation  under  the  torture,  it  being  considered  that  if  1 
story  WHS  a  mere  invention  in  order  to  obtain  pardon — ih^  some  torture  tha 
might  have  driven  him  to  invent  it  would  force  him  to  retract  his  invention. 
This  application  of  the  torture  was  doubtless  sUght  and  foiToal^  ibr  wo 
iread  that  Piazza  sustained  it  tranc^uiUy.  It  was  aaked  him  three  or  four 
times  why  ho  had  not  confessed  all  this  at  first,  and  in  every  caso  bd 
replies  :  **  It  must  have  been  in  consequence  of  that  water  he  gave  me 
drink/*  It  w*as  evident  therefore  that  the  judges  hod  mrne  doubt  as  to  ' 
truth  of  the  story,  and  that  they  wished  for  something  more  satisfactory  ? 
no  doubt  Piiizza  himself  saw  that  there  was  a  want  of  connection  in  what 
he  said,  for  he  now  adds  :  **  If  your  e3[ccllency  ^rill  give  me  a  little  time  ta^ 
think  over  it,  I  will  tell  you  more — ^in  particular  what  I  remember  about  tht * 
barber  and  some  others  as  well/'  Accordingly  the  next  day  ho  oaiDeB  thi'ee 
or  four  other  persons  as  friends  and  accomplices  of  the  barber.  In  i\m 
way  thp  hardened  man  seeks  to  make  up,  by  a  number  of  victims,  the  utter 
want  of  reasonalilo  evidence.  These  three  or  four  persons  named  U| 
Piazza,  each  with  equal  foundation  name  several  others,  all  of  whom  wen 
nltimately  condemned  to  atrocious  and  refined  tortures,  and  dtfath  ;  W9 
will  not  however  speak  of  these,  but  return  to  the  process  agnlnst  Pia 
himself  and  tiie  barber  Mora,  who  wero  all  along  regarded  as  the  princtpft 
in  this  extraordinary  invtsiujaikm,  if  it  can  bo  honoured  witli  such  a  nama 
Wo  now  come  to*  the  second  examination  of  Mom,  After  various  ^ue^tju 
coneoruLughi)iitpccifio — ^tho  Ttsooua  subst^meo  found  in  the  copper,  ct  cni 

Pi  u  with  80  i 

mends  him  thu  use  of  his  ointment,  and  even  telltt  him  to  come  La  hiN  huu 
to  tftko  it, — the  barber  tiepUc^ :  ♦*  I  did  it  for  my  own  interest  iu  order  I 
sell  the  ointment/'     When  jytkeil  if  he  ij»  acquainted  with  Ukdu) 
pct¥on-  T  KaKzii,  ^  o  know*  Uiom  by  r  t  ha 

QOirar  h  ■  idings  wii  Lst  Ihay  d^numd  ii 

luiA  huard  that  any  ono  had  <tifarod  money  tn  tho  {oiid  oon 
1^  _„     ..  ..  .t        ,     ,,..    v,tni(Tx,t  thr  "      ^  *^     ^      - 
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eomaa  tho  qiieation,-^"  Bid  f/ou  giro  liim  a  jar  of  tlua  deadly  oiBtmonti 
telling  him  to  smear  it  on  the  walls  of  tho  said  street,  and  promising  liim  ft 
birndful  of  money."  And  Mora  ciclaims  with  eagerness, — ^*'Si^or,  no  I 
Ct6ver»  neror  I  /  do  micli  a  thing  I  "  It  wae  replied  to  him :  "  What 
WYmld  yoa  say  If  tbo  said  Gngliemo  Piazza  snstainB  this  fact  to  your  face  ?  '* 
**  1  wcmld  Kay/'  rejoins  Mora,  **  that  he  is  a  lying  Bcoandrel ;  that  ho  can- 
not say  Una  becauso  1  have  never  twver  spoken  to  him  on  such  a  stiliJGct,  &> 
help  mo  God  I  **  Piazza  ia  now  confronted  with  the  harbor,  and  repeals 
his  iii»cuj3iit!onB  in  fnH;  the  miseniblo  barber  cries, — **  Oh,  merciful  God  ; 
I  «vor  any  one  hear  euch  infamy  as  this  ?  "  ho  denies  that  Piazza  was 
•  a  Jrietid  of  his,  and  that  ho  was  ever  inside  his  hoase ;  bnt  Piazza 
t«joina : — '*  The  barber  has  said  that  I  never  was  in  his  house  ;  let  your 
fio«lkney  cziimine  Buldassar  Litta^  who  lives  in  the  house  of  Antiano  m 
Ibo  street  Ban  Bernard iao^  and  Stcphauo  Buzzo,  near  3.  Ambrogio*  both 
of  wliom  know  very  well  that  I  have  been  often  in  the  house  of  the  barlxjr/* 
Thaso  two  peTBons,  aftcn\ards  examined,  declare  they  know  nothing  what- 
«T«r  about  it.  At  the  next  ojuunination  Mora  confesses  that  Piazza  haa 
been  in  his  shop  as  a  customer,  *•  but  ncvrr  in  his  house/*  This  is  con- 
iidered  a&  contrary  to  his  former  evidence,  and  also  contrary  to  tho  stato- 
ment  of  other  witnesses,  and  go  it  is  intimatod  to  the  prisoner,  with  menaces 
of  torture,  that  he  had  bettor  say  tho  whole  timth  on  this  matter ;  and  he 
rt^plies : — **  I  have  already  told  you  tho  ti-uth,  and  tho  commissioner  may 
say  what  h©  likes,  for  ho  is  a  lying  scoundrel/*  lu  virtue  of  many 
improhnhiUim^  discomed  by  the  acuteness  of  tho  judges,  Mora  is  subjected 
to  the  most  severe  tortures*  First,  with  cries  and  heartrending  euppli- 
eations,  he  asserts  that  ho  is  innocent  of  any  evil ;  but  at  length  in  his 
n^oy  demands, — **  What  is  it  you  wish  me  to  say  ?  **  and  eventually  he 
cric^ :  '*  Yes,  yes,  I  gave  him  a  jar  full  of  ointment,  and  told  him  to  smear 
the  walls  with  it.  Oh,  for  the  love  of  God,  let  me  down  I  release  me  from 
this  t<jrture,  and  I  ^ill  tell  all  tho  truth  I  "  He  is  let  down,  and  in  his 
mihaeqnoni  examination  is  asked,  *'  Who  aio  those  companiaos  thai 
Iliaaa  lias  spoken  of  us  your  friends  and  accomplices  ? ''  Mora  replies : 
•*  I  don*t  know  their  names/'  but  when  tiireatencd  with  the  torture  ha 
names  various  people  at  raudom — ail  of  whom  are  of  course  arrested. 
Some  days  pass,  and  during  this  interval  of  repose  the  miserable  barber, 
critl  '  "  ick  by  a  rcmoreo  stronger  than  the  fear  of  new  torments, 
d<  I  previous  accusatioos,  says  ho  never  had^anything  to  do  with  any 

pobunous  ointment,  and  that  what  he  said  was  caused  by  the  t43rturo ;  before 
b«ing  taken  again  to  be  put  on  the  cords  ho  entreats  to  be  allowed  to  repeat 
an  Ave  Maria,  and  he  is  pemiitted  to  pray  for  some  time  before  a  cmcifix« 
Ari-        "        *  '     '  '  calmly  :  *' Before  God  in  heuvou  and  my 

ovMi  >ou  under  the  torture  i^fiilso/*     How^uvcr, 

undctr  new  torments  to  which  he  is  subjucted,  ho  again  confesses  that  all 
18  tnuT,  and  seems,  like  PiH2i/.n,  to  bec(»me  hardened ;  he  says  it  was  his 
I  inU^rest  to  koep  up  the  pkguo  in  order  to  soil  more  of  his  ointment ;  bo 
I  farther  partieulaima  the  iugicdionts  of  tho  supposed  pestUcutial  substance^ 
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and  coufosscs  that  tho  visconfi  eedimeut  fotmd  in  the  copper  was  odo  of  ^ 
tliom — the  principal  ingredient  howeverj  he  sajs,  was  **  the  foam  collocttjd 
from  the  mouths  of  those  who  had  died  from  the  plague."  However,  tho 
motive  ho  gives  for  his  infamous  conduct  ia  not  considered  suihcientlj 
strong,  and  as  the  wholo  current  of  his  invented  story  dilTera  krgely  Irom 
ih^i  given  by  Piazza,  the  hitter  is  informed  that  the  promise  of  impuiutj 
IB  null  and  voidi  it  having  heon  cUuirli/  proved  that  somti  of  his  evid^Qce  ia 
false.  The  ingenuity  and  depravity  of  this  wretched  man  now  reaches  its 
climax*  He  evidently  thiuka  if  he  can  only  saccood  in  drawing  into  the 
net  some  prodigiously  large  ilsh,  the  etlbrts  of  this  monster  to  escape 
might  make  a  hole  big  enough  for  him  to  sHp  through.  Accordingly  he 
begins  throwing  out  hints  about  6r>mo  great  people  who  are  mixed  up  in  a 
very  large  conspiracy,  and  ultimately  ho  deehures  that  the  chief  person  in 
the  whole  business — and  from  whom  Mora  received  large  sums  of  money 
to  distribute  to  the  others — was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  son  of  the 
great  Hignor  Castcllano  of  Milan,  a  capt^iin  of  a  cavaliy  regiment,  and  one 
of  the  most  rising  men  in  the  city.  Hero  was  a  poser  for  the  Authorities^ 
However,  the  barber  Mora,  after  some  time,  is  tortured  into  a  ooufes^on 
that  a  very  great  person  was  at  the  head  of  aU,  but  (naturally  enough)  ho 
does  not  know  who  the  great  person  is,  until  the  judges  themsdves,  in  the 
conrso  of  a  private  examination,  let  out  the  name,  and  then  tho  barber,  oa  < 
boldly  as  Piazxa,  asserts  that  they  were  both  paid  hy  Capitano  Padilla,  son 
of  the  ca^tellano  of  Milan.  After  some  time  and  much  hesitation,  Padilla 
is  arrested,  and  his  trial  extends  over  two  years,  when  ho  is  acquitted ; 
bnt  long  before  this  both  Piazza  and  Mora  stiilbr  tho  penalty  duo  Uy  their  f 
atrocious  crimos.  Their  sentence  waa  as  follows  ; — That  they  should  be 
taken  on  a  cart  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  their  bodies  burnt  with  hot 
irons ;  in  fiont  of  the  shop  of  the  barber  their  right  hands  were  to  be  tut 
oU,  their  baeka  bn>ken,  and  tlieir  bodies  twisted  on  th  wonij 

then  to  be  suspended  in  the  air  for  six  hours,  whi:n  IL  re  taj 

b43  burned  to  ashes,  and  thrown  into  the  river.  It  was  fnithcr  decided  j 
that  the  house  of  Oiangiancumo  Mora*  baibo:,  was  to  bu  pulled  down,  and! 
an  the  space  occupied  by  it  waa  to  bo  erected  a  column  to  be  cnUod  I 
**  Lifamc/*  and  in  perijctuity  it  was  forbidden  to  any  man  to  build  on  thai] 
spoL  There  ia  no  exact  account  of  tlio  actual  Dumber  of  victims  mho 
snfored  the  same  cmel  penalties  in  consequence  of  tho  testimony  of  the 
eommisaioncr  and  tho  barbtT  Mora,  but  y 
sixty.  It  is  almost  a  pity  tliat  tho  •*  Col. 
pulled  down  in  1778  ;  it  should  have  boon  ; 
monument  of  infaimj — as  a  nionmnimt  t^^  t ' 
and  of  the  inhuman  cruelty  and  wilAU 
axliiiiiiifltcxred  jnutioo. 


^     ^v,,.  .3  at 

>  remain  still  as  ftj 
/.  ...ly  of  human  lawSf] 
of  the  Judges  who  cd] 


CtLlFTER  XIV, 

VVatchiko  ost  a  Winter's  Niqht. 

lASTERBtrXTON^S  boeu  b»ick  tliis 
two  honrsand  more,**  said  GormaD, 
evjimug  into  Uio  kitchen  at  Btouo 
Kdgo  dripping  wut  fi'um  the  fai'tii 
Ixlow,  where  his  father  had  tolJ 
him  to  moot  hiiu  for  compauy 
acroBS  tlie  Lone  jiloor. 

**  He  says  foythcrwarc  a  sitting 
rlnjiMiig  viLcn  ho  come  away  ami 
eoiildn^t  bo  got  off  nohow.  Ho 
kfp'  on  saying  he'd  lo  arier  'ma 
in  no  timei" 

Tho  women  looked  aghast, 
**Thco'6t  lK?en  o'  thy  logs  a,'  day, 
German ,  thou'st  like  lo  be  drowned  ,^ 
my  Lid , "  said  Lydia,  sadly.  *  *  I)ost 
I  Lee  think  thco  conltkt  go  to  th' 
Mill  and  meet  iin  ?  An  he'fi  in 
li«|nor  he'll  nc*er  get  back  gtife,  wi* 
all  that  moDoy  too.  S^jek  to  keep 
an  theo  canst,  and  come  an  i'  th'  morning.    Tak'  my  d«ak  about 

i  A  Slip  o*  elder  wme." 

The  kd  took  a  lantern  and  tlio  eapo»  and  went  o£f  on  hia  doloful 
bi       "'*     ^  ^     ^    '         "     .  bowerver,  no  ono  had  seen  oj  heard 

rood,  and  it  was  nearly  ten  o'clock 
nhisn  ha  reached  tho  toil*  bar. 

**  Nay,  I've  gccn  none  of  thy  fojiher,  more  shamo  for  him.     Come  in 
dry  tliys^n/'  etud  tho  man.     *•  Thou  canstna  miss  him  hero.     Why, 
[leo'U  melt  away  to  nothint:^,  tboo'rt  m  wet  I  " 

Gonuuri  looked  wi&tfiiUy  at  tho  warm  fire  within^ — he  had  bean  on  hiE 
ut  c»  fivo  that  mormngi    He  puUed  off  hk  wot  blouse  and 

'    '     '  111^  up  hcforo  tho  fire,  and  then  lay  down  on  tho 

In  a  moment  ho  was  fant  ABlcep. 
tho  two  women  watcbt>d  and  waited.      Tho  ruddy  light  of 
Ui'  !  I  ''V4  r  the  wide  old  kitchen »  touching  a  bright  point  here  and 
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there,  and  makiBg  a  Bembrandt  pictnro  witli  all  tlxo  inieroBt  collceied 
into  the  warm  brilliancy  of  the  centres  iwid  black  depths  aod  dancing 
shftdowa  gathering  mysteriously  in  tho  further  comers.  They  sat  and 
span,  and  the  whirring  of  tho  wheels  was  all  the  sound  that  was  heard  in 
the  honso.  It  is  snrprising  how  few  caudles  are  used  in  ^nnhouscs  and 
cottages :  unless  there  is  needle-work  to  bo  done,  firelight  serves  in  winUsr^ 
and  in  summer  they  go  to  rest  and  rise  with  tho  sun.  The  wind  rose  as 
tho  night  went  on  and  the  fiio  sank.  At  last  even  the  spinning  stopped^ 
and  Lydia  and  Cas^iondra  sat  on  in  the  gloom.  Bat  few  words  were 
exchanged  between  them;  death  and  misery,  and  care  and  ruin,  wero 
lumging  over  them  by  tho  turning  of  a  hair,  and  they  were  bracing  thcm- 
Bolvcs,  each  in  her  different  way,  to  meet  them. 

"  Dear  heart  o'  me,  it*8  a  fierce  night  both  for  man  and  beast,"  said 
Lydia  at  hist.  *'  I  wonder  where  GennAn*8  got  to  by  now  a  struggling 
throngh  tho  mire/^ 

•»  rd  rcethcr  bo  hiin,"  answered  Cassio  with  a  bigh;  **  iVb  harder 
work  to  ha'  to  sit  still  and  he^ir  iLo  wild  windd  shunt  In'  roiLml  us  o*  this 
fashion.*' 

**  The  storm  is  trcmenduous  to-uiglit,  am-ely.  Wc  mun  lonk  tho  candlo 
ain*t  blowed  out  towards  Iho  Mour,"  observed  Lydia,  going  fi-oni  time  to 
timo  to  see  after  tho  welfare  of  the  little  lighthouse — which  she  had  cxire- 
folly  sholUsred  from  the  blast  by  a  fortificxition  of  pans  and  jugs*  Tbo 
gi'eat  fear,  however,  tbat  underlay  all  was  pat  into  words  by  neither  of 
them.  The  ^vinti^r's  wind  howled  and  sighed,  and  moaned  and  strugglod 
round  the  house  with  a  sort  of  fitful  angry  vehcmeuco.  A  storm  easily 
became  almost  a  whirlwind  on  that  exposed  spot,  and  shook  and  rattled 
tho  unshuttered  casements  till  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  h^ve  been 
driven  in.  There  seemed  to  the  women  to  be  wailing  cries  sometimes  in 
the  howling  of  the  blast,  which  shook  tbo  door  and  the  windows  witli 
tho  sort  of  pitiful  fierce  longiug  to  got  in,  which  makes  it  mem  almost 
like  a  personal  prosence.  It  is  an  eerie  thing  to  sit  in  the  dark  m 
Q  lonely  house  on  such  a  night,  when  all  the  spuits  and  ghosts  and 
powers  of  tho  air  of  early  belief  socm  to  bo  imtnral : 

TliOdQ  dcmo&s  that  itro  found 

la  0rv,  iur»  flood,  and  under  gronnd 

iippcar  to  be  all  abroad*  Wo  havo  nearly  forgotton  the  awe  ^vhich  Naiure 
fififlpked  wben  man  stroggledp  weak  and  alone,  with  her  mighty  powers,  and 
was  generally  wntBted,  a&  it  sooms,  in  the  days  of  cavo  and  lake  dwellors, 
and  makers  of  dint  weapons.  We  judgt*  of  her,  beat^jn,  cabiDed,  and  con* 
fined,  as  wc  8<k>  her  and  use  her  in  ciUes  and  civilized  places,  and  wo  havi> 
\m\  "        -v    -'  ■■  :\M 

•<i0, 
*^  Thty  say  an  Utat  mcrattu  a  death  fur 


nnxiouidy,  in  a  luii  of  the  wmd. 
mnnmnn  on  i*^ 
'mg  tugh  til' 


**  ^  MT:  and  thcro's  thoboggat  tb 
,  whore  tbo  man  was  drown 
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ft  iiiulo  back  ho  ieUod  mo ;  and  tliey  my  as  the  ghost  ai  iho  Dxiinblo 
nhu  '  'f  wheii  any  one  is  nigh  to  death,**  added  tho  girl,  bcgimjing 
to  I  fe  terror  od  another  in  her  restless  misery. 

*'  I  dnimii  think  ns  I  fihonld  much  mind  moeting  them  as  is  gone/' 
rttd  Ljdia,  gontly ;  *'aud  some  on  *om  I'd  givo  a  deal  to  aeo  agaioi 
Bid  flesh  or  out  on  it.     They  canna  do  ns  any  hurt  as  I  can  Bce," 
**  But  them  ill  things  as  is  mehbe  about  now  i*  th*  wind  ?  "  whispered 
poor  CjLssie,  in  an  aTTCstrock  voice. 

"  Dearso*  I  tak'  it  God  Almighty's  moro  cloverablo  and  strong  nor  all 

gjim  devils  pat  iogither  j  they're  bat  a  poor  lot  to  strive  again  the  groat  Giid 

linilos  tho  world,  and  I'm  not  afraid,  naythor  for  them  wo  loves  nor  for 

xmTeesn*     Wilt  thou  not  get  theo  to  bod,  doar  child  ?    I  thinl;  Uie  storm'tJ 

going  dowD,  and  thcc'lt  be  worcd  ont  wi'  watching,''  said  Lydia,  as  tho 

dock  struck  twdv^. 

•*  What,  and  leave  tlir  o  in  tho  dreary  night  t]iy  laiio  i  " 
**  Thun  lie  down  o'  th'  settle,  dearie* '    And  she  began  to  prepare  a  pitted 
ibr  licrr ;  bat  almost  before  she  could  look  round,  Caesie  had  dragged 
doiwii  pillows  and  blankets  for  both  from  upstairs.      They  lay  in  silenco 
§otdCmti  time. 

♦*  How  stnmgo  'tin,  that  some  folk's  lives  is  just  wait,  wait,  wait,  and 
it*ii  eo  wciiry,*"  said  Cassie,  with  a  sort  of  impatient  aigh,  **  An  I  were  in 
my  grave  I  couldn't  bo  farthor  off  hearing  o'  Roland.  I  mid  a'most  as  well 
ho  dead ;  I'm  a  no  goad  to  nobody,"  she  ended,  drearily. 

**  How  ivor  canst  theo  talk  o*  that  fashion ;  what  dost  thoo  think  I 
ebould  do  \n'ont  the^  ?  '*  answered  Lydia,  sadly. 

The  girl  fkew  her  closer  to  her  side  on  tho  **  sofoo  '*  without  epoaking. 
**  To-night'a  the  very  puttem  o'  my  lifo  ;  Fm  like  a  sheep  caught  in  tho 
rkot,  as  canna  stir  ony  way,"  she  said  at  last. 

Lydia  had  never  heard  of  Milton,  but  her  answer  was  much  the  same 
if&hohad  kno^vn  him  by  heart.  **The  Lord  has  different  ways  of 
Ting  llim,  dear  heart;  'tis  sometimes  the  hardest  work  He  gives  us 
Ibr  to  be  stilh  Please  God  *tain't  for  alius  wi'  thee  ;  there  comes  a  stormy 
time  and  suushino  to  all,  *  Ln,  the  winter  has  ccasad,  the  rain  is  over  and 
gone/  Boys  the  wise  Solomon  in  his  song  ;  and  'tis  true  lx)th  for  man  and 
woaLhrir.    Sure  tho  wind  is  lulling  even  now/* 

She  g6t  np  as  &he  spcjko  and  looked  out  into  the  night :  tho  gton» 
fccmc'd  to  huve  blown  itself  away,  and  the  moon  was  shining  high  in  thd 
near  lit-T  but  masses  of  white  Heccy  cloud  cnroering 
1  the  ground  in  tho  keen  north  wind  which  had  risen* 
*•  The  winds  and  rain  pass  over  our  life,  but  tho  moon  and  stars  are 
shmiiig  steady  behind  th«  cloii/ls  for  a'  that.  An  our  feet  are  fixed  on  His 
jt)ck  wo  fihauna  hv  moved.  *  Wnit/  says  the  Psalm.  But  then  it  ain't 
wiutiijg  bane  and  cold  like  ;  dor pna  Ho  put  tho  comfort  after  it  7  Wjiit, 
1  aay,  upon  tho  Lf>nl,"  rjjdcd  Lydia,  solemnly.  And  then  they  lay  down 
in  each  other's  arms  and  slept  for  two  or  throo  hours,  worn  out  by  thmr 
Ipujg  vj^  of  e^cih^nt  citpcctHtion,  thiiu  which  nothing  is  more  Irring. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

What  was  foiind  mrDER  the  Toh. 

'*  Gate  I  *'  shouted  a  carter  before  the  dosod  toll-bar.  The  moon ' 
nearly  at  the  full,  ghmiDg  very  brightly.  GermaQ  sprang  np  and  huddlv«l 
on  his  things.  It  was  ahnosi  four  o'clock ;  he  conld  hardly  beliere  that  ho 
hod  slept  BO  long.  **  There's  been  a  murder,  they  say,  up  th*  dale ;  they'd 
a  fun*  n  body  lyin'  m  the  road,  and  was  a  goin'  for  summat  to  biing  it 
in/*  sdd  the  man,  **  But  I  daredna  wait  for  to  see  un — I'd  got  coala  for  ^ 
to  fetch.     I  thought  I  mid  bo  back  thoughi  an  I  made  haste." 

The  lad  gave  a  loud  cry :  ho  felt  sure  whoso  body  it  was, 

*^  Why,  what's  come  to  the  boy  ?  "  said  the  carter,  as  Gorman  sot  off 
at  a  ran. 

*'  IVs  his  drunken  feyther,  he  thinks,  most  like.** 

"  What,  is  yon  yonng  German  Ashford  frae  the  Lone  Moro  ?  He  mun 
hoe  his  handful  an  they  speak  true  on  his  fuyther/' 

There  was  a  sort  of  small  hamlet  gathered  round  a  pubUc-honso  a  littld 
fiuihor  on^  and  the  lad  ran  panting  through.  Early  as  it  was,  women's 
faces  were  looking  out  of  the  windows,  and  the  boys  were  coming  out  llkd 
^es.  Any  excitement  is  pleasant  in  a  Tillage,  and.  a  murder  best  of  all, 

**  They  say  'tis  just  beyond  the  big  Tor/'  they  cried,  as  the  boy  i 
cned  his  pace  to  inquire. 

Ho  came  up  at  length  to  the  place,  about  a  mile  beyond.  The  grottt 
perpendicular  rooks  jutted  out  like  fortress  towers  at  a  turn  in  the  narrow 
I'alley,  apparently  blocking  all  further  passage  to  the  rood.  The  moon 
was  shining  on  the  broad  white  face  of  the  limestone  **  Tor,'*  out  of  which 
grew  a  black  yew  from  a  rift  near  the  top«  and  seemed  to  hang  almost  in 
mid  air.  The  dole  below  lay  in  the  deepest  shadow,  eioept  where  through 
a  gap  in  the  steep  walls  of  rock  the  light  shon^  on  the  stream — turbid  and 
Eiwulleu  with  the  late  rains  and  flowing  rapidly  across  the  road — and 
the  face  of  the  murdered  man  as  ho  lay  close  to  the  edge  of  the  wai 
near  the  stone  over  which  he  had  been  thrown.  The  old  more  had  beei^ 
found  grazing  not  hr  od*,  and  two  men  who  hod  come  up,  after  vainly 
trying  to  lift  the  dreaty  burden  of  her  master  upon  her  l)(u;k,  were  puttiii^ 
him  into  a  sort  of  barrow,  which  they  had  brought  with  them,  *'  He  aiu^ 
dead/'  eaid  one  of  tbem,  eompaasionately,  as  tlie  boy  pressed  panting  up. 

**  But  that*8  pnjtty  nigh  all  yon  can  say.     He'd  take  ft  pretty  deal  a*_^ 
killing  would  old  Ashfurd/'  titud  the  otheri  without  any  intention  of 
uniniKl, 

Mconlimo,  Genoan  was  strinug  to  raiKe  the  head  and  chafa  the  hondii*  ^ 

**  You*d  best  take  un  to  the  'Minor's  Anns/  my  lad.     The  mmm« 
the  doctors  mun  tak*  him  in  hand ;  ye  canna  do  uoething,'*  itaid  thi>| 

ily,  Rfid  bf>^an  to  inoye,     Oerman  lyok*?d  roand  on  the  placiK 
IBarki  (  '  i^K^e,  if  there  had  been  one,  v 

UlSftlrL'^   ^  .         spots    »>f  !»1ool1    wljrfi:  lh.il   L 

wtui  to  U  96im, 
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*'r?«  u  aeftrcbod  nil  rotmd,''  sold  the  man^  in  nnswer  to  his  mqnmng 
**  and  eaaoa  fiiid  owl  bni  the  cudgtl  th&t  must  ha*  emashed  tin's 
[id  ihitf  bit  n'  liri»Von  pip<»,     Ig  un  jer  lather's?"  said  he,  aa  the 
ley  waUtt^  bcsiu  orse, 

GcTtaau  filioo.-  ^-  ,._  d  a  long  sight  o*  money  wi'  hixa  as  ho 

were  a  btiiighig  ibr'a  rent  at  the  ecimrG'B,  but  I  expose  a'  that*6  gone." 

•*niin  r.    '  '    *    iu  un,  woaldna  ha*  left  the  brass  alone,*'  Btad 

the  mma ;  ^  .  look  i'  his  pockcta  yers^n.''    Gorman  did  as  ho 

was  Ud,  and  tbo  dolcftil  litUo  party  moTed  on.  Presently  they  were  mel 
by  all  the  iiTiuluble  boys  in  thii  place,  and  many  of  the  men  too^ 

•*  Wcm*t  cmo  (}  they  chap&  leave  looking  and  go  for  the  doctor? "  said 
Ottxuiii,  wrathfully,  though  iu  so  low  a  voice  that  the  men  could  hardly 
bear. 

•*  Oo  off,  yoang  im,  and  tell  Dr.  Boily  as  there's  been  a  man  murdered ; 
ho*ll  be  hero  fast  enough,** 

AnoUu^r  little  messenger  waa  despatched  to  Stone  Edge,  but  the  lat« 
dull  winter's  dawn  had  nsm  before  Lydia  and  Cassie  could  arrive, 
aklioligh  they  come  down  the  hill  as  quickly  as  poasiblei  bringing  with 
Ihem  ths  Httlo  caii  to  take  Aahford  home ;  but  the  doctor  would  not 
aOow  him  to  be  mored. 

Tfaerswas  scarcely  any  help  possible  for  him,  howoTer,  now,  either 
irvm  the  women  or  the  doctors :  he  could  neither  move  nor  speak ;  the 
loQ^  old  frame  was  just  alive,  but  that  was  aU,  and  thoy  could  do 
nothing  but  sit  by  watching  the  fiiding  life  ebb  slowly  away  in  the  htUe 
low  d^rk  bedroom  of  i'        ~"  ^Vrms.*' 

**  Poor  foyther/'  i  ♦  as  she  leant  against  the  post  of  the 

led  looking  sadly  on,  while  Lydia  sat  silently  by  the  d^>Tng  man,  bathing 
thaboad  accordmg  to  the  doctor's  diroelions,  with  that  sort  of  unuttemblo 
ii^figg  which  yet  is  very  diflerent  from  sorrow*  The  personal  character 
of  tiw  jam  ^  'tB  it  wer*  ili  him,  and  nothing  seemed  to 

klTO  ntf&aiii  i^Uun  to  11 ;  s,     ''It*'  wag  their  father  and 

hier  huMliond  :  all  else  had  been  wiped  out  by  the  pitying  hand  of  death. 
QoniiaD  cama  restlessly  in  and  out  of  the  room,  tormented  by  the  ceaseless 
fimtijociitigs  and  suppositions  and  surmises  below- stairsj  and  yet  feeling 
of  so  nm  in  ihe  chambor  *  ^jovo. 

*«  ^0  bo  nxue  what  a  tin        , ,      me  when  first  I  heerd  on  it  I    Ye  might 
*  blocked  ma  down  wi*  a  straw,**  said  the  landlady,  who  looked  hke  a 
ill  "      Jg,  and  whose  portly  person  nearly  filled   the  doorway 

ia  the  a  with  kindly  intentions  of  help.      **  And  ye  can*t  do 

tuiUun',  dnctor  says, — aod  aU  thtj  money  gone  too,  I  hoar  ?  You'd  a  sore 
liatiik  wi*  lum  bytimes  au  all  talcs  be  true  j  but  for  a*  that  it*8  a  pity  to 
•OQ  a  man's  yead  drove  in  hke  a  ox's.     Vm  a  coming,**  she  called  out  for 

Iho  Mik  time.     ^ '  *       'a  middliu*  Udy  business,"  as 

iliA  md,  fbnt    '  im,  for  curiosity  is  a  thii'sty 

-vere  thick  upon  her.     But  she  found 
ouoi-muiiii  ...u,un;L.t4.r  appropriate  consolations. 
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**  Yor'U  bury  him  datmi  and  comfablo,"  flaid  elio  another  timo*  **  I 
wore  like  to  hae  dieil  Juimwajy  como  a  twelvemonth^  and  I  wore  eo  low  and 
had  1  coiild  ha'  howled,  and  rav  master  he  nps  and  says  go  kind,  *  Now 
don't  ye  take  on,  Betty ;  1*11  do  a'  things  handsome  by  ye.  1*11  bury  yo 
wi'beefl'* 

In  a  few  honrs  all  was  over. 

Thd  worhl  must  go  on,  however,  whether  life  or  death  bo  on  hand ; 
cows  must  bo  milked  and  beasts  fed.  *•  We  mnat  bo  baek  to  Stone  Edge," 
said  Lydia,  with  a  sigh*  '*  There's  nobody  but  Tom  i*  charge,  and  he'a  but 
a  poor  leer  [empty]  chap.** 

**  (rermim  miin  stop  and  bring  the  body  np  homcarter  the  inquest. 
They  say  they*ll  get  it  done  afore  night,  else  wo  shauna  get  him  homo 
at  a*.  Thcre'ij  more  storms  coming  up,  and  the  suow*l!  fidl  when  the  wind 
lulls/'  added  Cassic. 

•♦Sitrc  it*U  be  hero  afore  morning;  tho  wind's  uncommon  nipping,** 
said  the  landlady,  as  the  two  women  walked  silently  away. 

It  is  more  mournful  on  such  occasions  not  to  be  able  to  rognii.  Not  to 
giioYet  not  to  suHer  loss,  was  tho  real  woe,  as  they  wound  their  sad  way 
home  in  the  chill  bleak  winter's  day,  with  a  duD  sort  of  nameless  piun  at 
their  hearts. 

The  abfleneo  of  complaint  is  most  remarkable  in  tho  p^aRant  class : 
they  mostly  take  the  heaviest  bhock  quicUyi  as  coming  immediutoly  **  from 
tho  hand  of  God,'*  **  As  a  plain  fact,  whose  right  or  wrong  they  ^uostioQ 
not,  confiding  still  that  it  shall  last  not  over  long.** 


CHAPTEU  XVL 

A  MiBKiauT  "Futtixg" 

Tub  town  of  Youlcliffe,  though  considered  by  its  inhabitanta  aa  a  grenfc 
city,  consisted  of  litUo  moro  than  one  long  street  wliich  wandered  up 
and  down  the  steepest  **  pitches,**  according  to  the  lay  of  the  hill  on  which 
it  was  set,  in  an  eitniordinan*  fashion.  Indeed,  in  some  parts  the  sti^ 
was  so  steep  thrvt  in  If  't  could  h»rdly  got  up  or  down. 

There  S6emt4  no  roa^  dd  have  been  any  town  in  that 

plaeo  at  all :  there  was  no  river,  it  was  singularly  out  of  the  way  and  meon* 
venieiit  of  access — ^yet  it  was  the  **chef  lieu  '*  of  the  "  wap  intake  **  and 
tho  sent  of  the  Iklincnil  courts,  whieh,  ruling  by  their  own  strange  lowv, 
make  wild  work  of  what  ore  oooaidered  in  more  fiivoured  regions  as  li^ta 
cjf  property^ 

The  backs  of  all  the  houses  opened  iiimn  loni^ly  fields,  and  Joshna^i 


l^vciything.  tho  dwei Hug  house  opeued  the  liw^  dar<  siriiQ 

MThway  wlml.  j-.  a  labyrintli  of  cattlo  j^uhIs  and  pens»  boyond  whirJi 

lay  a  KmaU  erofl  for  tho  U(»o  of  Ids  beasts i  abutting  ou  a  blind  iajt«  wMdi 
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led  to  Uic  !uf?h-road  into  YonlcUfTe.  Wnlb  in  this  district  aro  Imiit  to  clear 
thct  fioM  ',  *uid  tho  etouos  had  been  so  abuudfint  hero  that  a  man 

pfuffling  ^^     1  *  r**^  *^  the  luuo  was  completfly  concealed  by  tlio  high 

nulls*  Hifl  comings  and  goings'  were  therefore  almost  as  fi-eo  as  if  ho  had 
Irr^d  in  the  open  country,  hia  boasts  were  brought  in  and  lot  ont  bt^hind 
Iho  boiiso  nt  his  pleiumrc  and  no  ono  was  much  the  ^iser,  while  tho  wido 
gut  y  ims  always  kept  locked.     Through  this  back  way 

^  r  .,  paesed  Joahua  on  his  *^ affairs"  that  ovoning»  and 

ihrongh  it  ho  returned.  Ho  was  alone  in  tho  house,  for  he  had  sent  Boland 
jiway  upon  some  pretext ;  he  was  wet  through,  and  ho  changod  everything, 
anil  w«Bt  out  again  into  the  town.  It  was  not  yet  above  six  o'clock.  **  A* 
that  in  euch  a  httle  while/*  he  wont  on  saying  to  himself  with  a  shudder 
— **  euch  a  Uttlo  while  I  '*  He  looked  in  at  the  pubhc,  got  his  gin^  and 
inquired  for  the  horsedealer*  He  went  to  tho  chemist's  and  bought  a 
ba'porth  of  peppermint,  as  ho  said  he  had  tho  colic,  and  then  homci 
-where  he  sat  quaking — **with  cold/ \  as  he  told  himself.  "WTien  his  son 
tmtie  m  ho  went  to  bed,  6a}ing  that  he  was  ailing,  which  was  perfectly 
ime.  Roland  could  not  make  him  out  at  all.  The  next  morning  he  came 
hack  in  great  agitation  to  tho  kitchen »  whore  his  father  sat  moodily 
stooping  over  tho  &e,  half-dressedi  his  kneo-broeches  undone,  his 
vdveitoen  jacket  onbnttoned. 

^  They  «ay  as  Farmer  Ashford  were  robbed  last  night  o'  all  that 
maney  as  were  Cassie'e,  and  woUy  murdered  too ;  they  say  *t\voro  tho 
bofsddcaler  drinkiDg  yd'  him  as  done  it.  I  ha'  been  up  to  the  turning  i* 
th'  road  for  to  see  tho  place ;  but  they'd  ha'  fetched  him  away  aibr^ 
rlaylight.     There  weris  his  blood  about  still,  though,"  ho  said,  pityingly. 

It  was  close  to  the  place  where  ho  had  asked  Cassie  to  marry  him ;  but 
jMr  kept  this  in  his  own  heart. 

^  **  What,  ho*s  not  dead  ?  "  said  Joshua,  looking  up  at  his  son  for  tho 
first  time.  It  seemed  to  take  a  weight  off  his  mind,  **  I'd  a  heerd  tell 
on  it  afore/*  he  added,  in  great  confusion. 

A  horrible  dread  flashed  over  Boland's  mind.  He  suddenly  i^mem- 
bervMl  Uiat  ho  had  heard  a  stranger's  voice  quarrelling  with  his  Mhcr 
among  the  cattle-sheds  the  day  before  as  ho  was  going  out  of  the 
house  into  the  market-place   with  a  beast  which  was  to   be  sold ;  he 

cicd   that   he   knew  the   voice,    but  he   could   not  at  the  moment 

Dllcct  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  a  quarrel  for  Joshua  on  market-day 
too  common  for  it  to  interest  him  much-  Ho  now  felt  sure  that 
the  horsedealer  Jackman  had  been  there,  and  he  reniembered  how  his 
ikther  hod  come  to  him  hurriedly  later  in  tho  day  and  sent  him  off 
on   an   errand   (■<  /   t   eomo   cattle   to   a  viUago  several  miles  offl» 

wilhtmt  much  ai  .  ikson — evidently,  ho  sa^now,  to  got  liim  out  of 

the  way.     He  turned  oti  in  his  agony  do^ii  into  the  yard ;  when  ho  camo 
JoKhoa  had  dressed  himself  and  gone  out  into  tho  town.     Ho  went 
ght  to  tho  C4?ntro  of  all  news,  tho  public.     A  group  of  men  stood 
^mid  the  door  ditioUKtiiug  the  murder. 
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**  Xliere  were  m  ill-looking  clio|)  as  were  qnarrelling  wi'  liini  a'  tlia 
artemoon/*  said  ono,  '^  a  strinn'  to  keep  him  late/* 

'*  It  were  that  horecdealer  ub  tliey  said  como  from  Toik ;  1  never  seen 
a  worser*     Then  Ashlbrd  were  so  contrairy  like/'  said  another, 

*^  I  hadn't  the  speech  o*  him  a'  yesterday,  nor  for  weeks  back/'  said 
Joshua,  which  was  quite  true,  and  then  ho  wont  hom<?.  Ho  waa 
aingularlj^  acUve  man  for  his  age ;  ho  had  Lt^en  a  cckhrated  morris-dance 
and  famooB  for  fcats  of  etrcngth  and  agility  in  his  time,  and  boa»led  mtieh 
of  liis  powers ;  but  now  he  seemed  thoroughly  worn  out,  Roland  found 
him  fumbling  among  the  things  on  the  dresser,  **  I  want  some  tea/*  said 
he,  '*  wi'  my  gin/*  and  his  son  knew  things  must  bo  vory  bad  ;  his  iuther 
took  refago  in  tea  only  as  a  last  resource.  As  ho  turned  to  the  fire  ho  lot 
drop  the  teapot  from  his  tremblmg  hands,  and  it  was  broken  by  the  Ml. 
Jo^ua  almost  tmned  pale ;  it  was  a  bad  omen,  "  And  it  were  yor 
mother's,'*  he  said,  looking  guiltily  at  Roland* 

Later  in  the  dny  he  went  out  again  and  inquired  anxiously 
ibrd :  ho  was  dead,  they  thought,  and  had  ne%*er  spoken.  After  ho  ' 
found,  Joahua  returned  to  his  house  and  sat  on  silently  with  his  Lead  on 
his  hands  by  the  fire ;  at  last  he  gave  inToluntarily  a  sitddcD  groa 
Roused  by  it  he  looked  aghast  at  Roland,  who  stood  moodily  by 
window  before  a  row  of  half-dead  plants  which  had  belonged  to  hh 
mother  and  always  reminded  him  of  her,  and  which  he  had  never 
allowed  his  father  to  throw  away. 

**  I  suppose  you  know  we're  ruined,  lad  ?**  ho  said,  with  an  attempt  to 
put  his  a^ntiition  on  that  head. 

**  Yes,'*  said  the  young  man,  without  looking  up. 
"Eliot,  and  Amat,  and  Buxton,  all  on  'm  together — ^no  man  could 
Btand  it  I  canna  pay.  I  mun  sell  and  go,"  lUjlaud  was  silent.  •♦! 
think  wo  mun  go  to  Liverpool — there's  a  miuiy  things  I  could  do  there  wi' 
the  cattle  firao  Ireland — or  to  th'  Isle  o'  Man/'  Roland  nevur  stirred, 
*•  Ye'll  go  wi'  mo,  boy  ?  "  siud  his  father,  aoxionaly.  **  Yo  wunna  desert  me  f  *' 
**  No,"  said  the  poor  fellow,  in  a  choking  voioej  with  a  deep  sigh — 
almost  a  sob. 

It  was  strango  to  boo  how  hi  a  father  dung  to  him :  it  had  always  bcenj 
the  one  soft  place  in  Joshua's  h«art ;  there  wa»  a  sort  of  womanly  tender*  I 
uofls  in  Roland,  which  he  inherited  from  his  mother,  after  which  his  &thar  | 
yearned  in  his  trouble  with  *       '       Mg, 

That  evening   tlio  coi  •  i   held   on  AahfonV«   body. 

«Tosbua  attended  it,  for  the  coroner  was  a  friend  of  hist  and  he  trusted  to  | 

Itwn  not  to  make  tJhings  more  nnpleawant  than  necefsary.     The  few  words'i 

^  }m  ottor«Sl  only  itim^vi  mi  what  every  onii  knew  to  lie  tmep  Hint  th4  oliLl 

fanner  1  hoftsedr:  '^  Mends  were  all  0OBVb[ 

Other  cv.      ^  loan  hud  ^s  goinff  Id  Hawkt^af » 

afler  whiiih  ho  had  licen  neen  bavixig  Yoolcli^  by  the  other  road*  Xbe  bil 
of  pipe  was  identifi^  as  hit,  by  A  drover  who  had  notaeed  tho  nrhid 
bowl 
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!]/•  Uio  old  woman  at  the  turnpike  faiiher  up  ike  rnlleyborowitiMNtti 

man  on  a  dark  horso  had  thnudored  at  the  gato  (hor  man  was  iU 

f  tlui  iaid,  and  she  wi:iit  out  to  opeu  it  herself  with  a  lantern) ,     **  Sho  had 

f  dhango  for  n  fihilliug  which  ho  o^orcd,  and  he  swore  "nolentiy  at  her  for 

diday,  and  throw  a  ailver  ^  token*  at  her  with  an  oath :    *  ho  couldu'i 

wait  no  loorc^'  he  Faid,  and  rode  on  m  the  DeTil  eot  behint  him."     The 

man  to  '  Mord  sold  hk  calf  remembered  that  a  BimOar  piece  hod 

Wen  am  -  money  which  he  had  paid  to  the  old  farmer. 

The  cTidenco  was  all  against  the  missing  horseman,  and  so  the 
lict  lK>ro.  But  though  all  had  gone  off  Batisfftctorily  at  the  inquest, 
bua  iLlt  that  strange  looks  were  cast  upon  him.  One  man  had  hoard 
^Mm  epiiaking  to  the  stranger  earlier  in  the  day,  another  had  ^*  seen  a 
book  tmoommon  like  yon  agly  chap's  '*  tuining  into  the  blind  lane  whicll 
M  to  Joshua's  house.  In  former  days,  too,  ho  was  known  to  have  boasted 
of  hi«  ncqtuuntaaee  with  a  horaedealer  at  York.  No  one  seemed  to  care  to 
be  In  hi«  company  ;  he  ftlt  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  fear,  and  hurried 
cm  measures  for  his  bankruptcy,  talking  rather  loudly  of  his  losses  jmd 
his  miacries,  till  poor  Boland  once  or  twice  wont  home  and  hid  himself 
mih  &hame«  He  had  de&ired  his  son  to  keep  their  destination  a  profound 
secret,  but  Qoland  was  determined  in  no  case  to  be  dependent  on  his 
father,  and  knew  that  in  a  strange  placo  there  was  email  chance  of  his 
obiaimog  work  without  a  reference.  Ho  watched,  therefore,  for  Nathan, 
who  wan  almost  hia  only  6iand :  he  felt  ashamed  to  go  near  his  hougOi 
where  Martha  Satnge  and  her  dreaded  tongue  were  said  to  be  {^tayrng ; 
but  at  Inst  one  day  he  aaw  the  old  man  in  his  close  and  went  sadly  up 
til  moot  him. 

^*  rm  come  to  bid  yo  good-by  an  ye' 11  shako  hands  wi'  me,  Mastdf 

Is  there  ony  place  out  a  long  way  where  ye  could  help  me  to 

I A  Urin*  2    IVe  heerd  yo  say  as  ye  used  oue  time  to  ha*e  dealings  at 

i  along  o*  Bessie^s  father  as  is  gone.      Yo  know  feyther's  ruined 

'  away — he  says  he  dunna  know  where.     Would  yo  gi'e  mo  a 

fieoimnend  an  we  go  there,  and  say  nowt  7  'twould  bo  no  end  o'  kindness 

ie  ODe  «'  '/*  said  the  poor  fellow,  sadly. 

The  <  d  straight  into  his  eyes. 

*•  1*U  not  tell  on  thee,  poor  lad,  and  I'd  gi'e  ye  twenty  rocommonda 
an'i  WCT  for  thysen  ;  but  wi'  that  drag  round  thy  neck  how  can  I  certify  to 
iolk  thoa'st  all  right,  boy  ?  But,"  ho  went  on  after  a  pause,  **  I  wunna 
thee  lifi'-wrcrkcMl  fur  that  neither.  There's  an  old  Quaker  man  I 
there.  111  tcU  him  thy  father's  uncommon  shifty,  let  alone  worse^ 
"  bat  that  thou'st  as  honest  as  the  day,  and  then  mebbe,  wi'  his  eyes  open, 
he  may  do  aumxnnt  for  ihee.  And,  Eoland,*'  added  Nathan,  gravely,  *^  the 
DcTil  glvia  Iblk  long  leases  betimes,  but  ho  tak's  his  own  at  the  end, 
*  Better  is  little  with  the  fear  o'  the  Lord,  thivn  great  trea&ure  and  troubles 
thcnowith ;  *  but  I  doubt  it  ain't  moch  riches  as  thy  fathor'll  win :  it'll  bo 
the  tirocuiao  nayther  o'  this  world  nor  the  one  after  im  he  goes  on  o" 
[  iltb  laahion*     It's  ill  touching  pitch  and  no  to  be  defiled,  or  to  shako 
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Hands  wi'  a  chimbluy-swoop  and  not  dirty  Uiyscn ;  tmd  it  behoves  thee  1 
tak*  double  hoed  to  thy  ways." 

Tho  young  man  wrung  his  hand  in  Bilenco. 

**  And  yo'll  mind,  my  Jad,"  tho  old  man  ended  affectionately,  **  a« 
mother  woro  a  pious  woman  and  one  as  loved  ye  dearly,  and  there 
wcro  my  Bessie  as  cared  for  ye  a*moat  as  thoii'dst  boon  her  own  ;  and  it 
would  grieve  'um  both  sorely  and  put  *um  out — ay,  oven  whore  they'pu 
gone  to — an  yo  took  to  bad  ways/' 

**I*11  do  my  best,"  said  Roland,  in  a  low  voice. 

**I'm  tklnkin*  o*  goin*  away  for  a  bit,'*  said  Nathan,  after  a  pause, 
**  'Tain't  lively  livin*  hero  my  lane,  wi'  nobody  to  fettle  me  and  the  cow  ; 
and  my  niece  Martha  eho  just  worrits  me  to  come  to  her  to  try.  IVe  huan 
ko  bad  wi'  the  rheumatics  as  I  could  hardly  stiri  and  she  gays  I  eholl  bo  a 
deal  bettor  in  her  house,  as  it's  warmer,** 

**  Ilav*  yo  80on  owt  o'  Cassio  ?  "  said  lioland  with  a  eigh,  thinking  of 
another  niece, 

**  She  come   down  whoa  her  father  were  a  dying  to  tho  *  Miner'f 
Arms '  for  to  see  the  last  on  him,  but  I  didn*t  set  eyes  on  hen     I'd 
hurted  my  foot  and  couldn't  get  down.     You'd  best  not  thuik  o'  her,  mji 
lad  b«Iiko ;  what  can  there  be  atwixt  her  and  thee  now  ?  "    And  so  the 
parted. 

The  next  night  Joshua  and  hh  eon  made  a  <*  midnight  flitting** 
through  the  back  lane.  There  was  a  horse  still  left  of  the  old  inan^s 
former  possessions  and  a  rude  little  carti  in  which  they  dmvo  forth, 
together  into  the  wide  world.  All  was  still  qs  Roland  looked  Iuh  lawt  ail 
his  old  home,  still  and  cold  ;  there  was  Htllo  Ught  but  the  reflection  from 
tho  snow,  and  iamihar  objects  look  doubly  strange  under  tho  cover  of 
starlight  and  mantle  of  white  snow.  He  looked  up  at  tho  hills  and  down 
the  valley  towards  8tone  Edge  with  a  cold  grip  at  his  heart  as  the  ^dd 
man  di-ove  away  as  rapidly  as  the  horse  would  go,  with  a  glance  over  hitf] 
Bhoulder  as  they  went,  *'  fearing  though  no  man  pursued/*  The  crunchiw 
of  the  snow  under  their  wheels  was  aU  the  sound  they  heard ;  still  and 
cold,  on  into  the  dreary  night  they  drove.  ^*  Shall  I  nt.'vt^r  see  ho 
ftgain  ?  **  Roland  moaned  in  his  heart,  but  he  did  not  utter  a  word. 


CHAPTEB  XVIL 

A  FusEBAL  Feast  ik  the  Rkow. 


GioiMAii  had  remainisd  at  thu  litil<>  public  till  the  inquest  wm  Ot<^,  in  f^iro 

tfii  '  '    ily  ftflerwanlw  to  Btoun  Edt^e.     '^  t 

Wa^  r,  i  be^ui,  as  wet   and  wrrrv  li-.  i 

tho  long  rongh  mmirliuid  ttiad  with  htn  dt«nal  charj;^. 
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'*  It  muBt  ha*  beoQ  etimmim  as  knowed  hoM  bo  maeb  money  abont  on/* 

lUufc  pretty  macb  i'  th*  market/*  Baid  the  Indi  a  Jittla 
ftUy ;  •*  bnt  they  mado  it  out  npo*  th*  inquest  it  wore  a  horsodealer 
t  as  wore  wmngUug  wV  bim  best  part  o'  tb'  artomoon/* 
**  Taint  nobody  in  tbeso  parts  as  would  go  for  to  do  such  a  mckod 
ihmg,  I*m  main  sure  o'  that,"  put  in  CaB8ie,  warmly. 

•*Tbow  wcKs  a  d<ial  o'  talk  about  Joshua,  howevei*,  for  a*  that,** 
AUffiner^d  her  brother^  Foluctautly ;  **  but  tbo  crownor  bo  eavd,  says  ho, 
•  Wbi'U  yo  bao  g</t  a  man,  a  foreigner  Hko,  ready  to  ycr  baud  as  'twero 
fcr  tb*  murtler,  what  for  would  ye  go  worriting  and  winnowing  for  to  drag 
aiiolbcr  mau  in  as  is  o'  tba  countryeido  ?  *  *• 

Tbo  wumcn  looked  tbundorslruck — no  one  epoke  for  a  few  minutes— 
[Ljdia  gbmced  aileuUy  at  Cassio's  white  face,  and  they  then  went  about 
'  drtjarj*  t:    '  ')Out  a  woral* 

^»  Yo  tnnu  iiixg  the  folk  for  the  bmyin*  and  gettin'  in  a*  tbinga 

[■ftif  to  bo  ready,  German/*  said  Lydia,  with  a  si^b,  later  in  tbo  evening, 

♦*Wo  ordered  flour  at  tbo  millor's  as  we  camo  up  tbo  Moor.     I  douM 

Lit*U  tak*  a  score  to  M&ll*  un  all ;  and  wo  mun  be  thinking  o*  tbo  burial 

I  bans  to-morrow.*' 

The  preparations  for  a  funeral  feast  in  the  bills  are  a  aerioufi  matter, 
I  dcmamling  much  thought  and  labour,  which  kept  both  the  women  for  the 
I  Ltxt  fow  days  firc/m  dwelling  on  tbo  past.  '*  Ycr  feytber  settlt^d  bis  bearers, 
,  and  the  beer,  and  the  spirits,  and  all»  and  runned  oyer  them  scores  and 
O'  times  to  mo/'  added  Lydia  ;  "  and  bo  left  tbo  money  for  it  (for  a' 
BO  pushed)  i'  a  hole  i'  the  garret  where  be  tolled  me^  for  be  said 
{be*d  like  for  to  bae  bis  berryin'  eomf'able,  and  the  grave  dug  straight ;  so 
|ye*ll  SCO  to  it,  Genuan/*  said  she,  most  conBcientiously  desirous  to 
I  accomplish  the  old  man's  wishes.  There  was  not  any  great  diHerenco 
botwuen  bis  ideas  of  a  future  state  and  those  of  the  ancient  Briton  whose 
bones  reposed  under  the  caini  on  the  further  bill,  with  a  drinking  mug  on 
I  one  side  and  the  bones  of  a  horse  on  the  other  inteiTed  with  bim< 

A  **  bcrrjdng  *^  at  Stone  Edge  was  a  tremendous  operation  in  winter* 

[  There  was  no  graveyard  at  the  sobtarj^  Uttle  cbnpel  below,  and  the  bodies 

I  had  to  be  carried  nearly  Eve  miles  aeross  the  Lone  Moor^  down  a  bill  on 

the  top  of  which  was  the  cairn,  and  which  was  almost  Hke  a  houses! de  for 

I  titecpDesSi  where  the  path,  covered  with  **  pavers  '*  probably  existing  since  the 

ocient  Britons  who  raised  the  monument,  was  too  precipitous 

r  for  a  cart*  Relays  of  bearers,  imd  consequently  relays  of  beer, 

l-wore  required  the  whole  way.     There  was  a  great  fall  of  enow,  but  on  the 

[day  of  the  **  bi'rryiu' "  the  sun  shone   out  and  the  glitter  waa  almost 

paiiif^!!.     Thrro  was  somotbing  very  eolemn  In  tbo  immense  oxpimses  of 

hwri  wmppcd  iu  one  vast  winding-sheet,  the  few  uncovered  olijccb? 

I  look*,. K    ..  -  li   and  Mack  by  contrast — tbo  enforced  stillness  and   itllc* 


••  Fnliill  **— Pfoj-cr  Book,  Commuiuoo  Scnrice* 
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nQSBf  tbo  earth  like  iron  under  your  foet,  the  eky  like  aloel  i^bovo,     Tbo 
eompany  collected  in  the  great  old  kitchen, — ^they  are  a  Btem  rac^j  ia  thai 
hills, — ^tall  and  staid,  and  they  looked  like  a  bond  of  Covenanters  with  thcirl 
fierce  gestures  and  shaggy  gear,  aa  hy  twos  and  threes  they  wound  their  ^ 
way  np  through  the  snow.     Methodism  was  rifo  in  those  ontJyini?  upland 

districts — indeed  in  some  places  it  might  be  called  the  eatal^ ! 

fifty  years  ago:  tlie  church  in  those  days  was  neglected  atj 

poorly  served   and  worse   attended^   and    the  stem   Cttlviniam   of   the 

Wesleyans  suited  better  the  rather  fierce  manners  and  habita  of  tbo 

population. 

German  received  them  quietly  and  modestly — "  wi*  a  deal  o*  discretion 
for  such  a  young  un,"  observed  the  company.  The  responsibilitieB  which. i 
this  terrible  break  in  his  life  had  bron^ht  upon  him  seemed  to  have  turned 
him  into  a  man  at  a  stride ;  and  hia  mother  and  sister  accepted  him  ad 
siiL'h  and  as  the  head  of  the  family  at  once.  Eveiy  one  came  who  was 
asked.  Ashford  was  not  popular,  but  to  have  been  murdered  and  rubbed i 
of  a  large  gum  of  money  was  evidently  considered  on  the  whole  a  digniJlc 
smd  Luteresiing  if  not  an  honourable  mode  of  exit  by  his  neighbours. 

They  discussed  the  deceased^  his  circumstances  and  his  she  1 1 
in  an  open  wny,  vorj^  nnhke  our  mealy-mouthed  pmphrases ;  ati  v 

and  Cassie  as  they  came  and  went,  seVving  the  company,  could  not  help 
heanng  comments  which  no  one  seemed  to  think  could  pain  them,  being  , 
jts  they  were  perfectly  true.     ITjough  in  other  places  the  truth  of  a  HIh 
is  oidy  supposed  to  make  it  worse. 

^*  He  couldn't  keep  off  the  dnnk  couldn*t  Ashford*  He  mid  ha*  bin 
home  safe  enouch  an  he'd  come  back  wi'  m,**  said  tbo  old  tmJlsxt 
Anthony. 

**  He'd  a  wonderful  long  tongue  to  be  sure,  and  barrelled  wi'  a  very 
deal  o'   folk  up   and   down.     HeM  had  an  upset  with  Joshua  fitracey^ 
this  dozen  year  or   more,"  obaorvod  hia  neighbour  the  master  of  Uie  j 
little  public* 

**  Wo  Hhall  hive  a  baddish  time  gettin*  across  tha  Moor/*  said  a  lhird» 
liclpmg  himself  Uberally  to  a  largo  supply  oC  **  vittles," 

•*  We're  but  poor  soft  crecturs  now^a-days,**    answered  the  miikr.^ 
'*rve  heerd  tell  how  in  th'  auld  ttmc^  they  used  to  run,  stark  naked 
across  the  anow»  foot^race^i  for  two  or  three  miles,  wi'  the  bagpipti 
to  gi'e  *iim  courage/' 
*        **  WoU.  nobody  couldn't  call  A»hford  soft,  nnythcr  m  his  temper  nor 
hi  Msfli^ ;  hti  were  a  bard  and  heavy  un  enough*  so  to  Bpoak ;  and  yet 
they  nay  as  hiii  yead  wertf  enickod  all  one  as  a  cha3r]iiiT  Jog/'  put  m  hii^ 
Dri^bbour* 

!i«ra  wtti  wo&drrful  lltiln  b!nod  Ibr  to  be  B4seii«**  obioti'ed  a  fiyiucr] 
..  .__ig  would  serve  my  missus  but  iihi^  mnn  i?(>  dtiwii  imd  ncni  ih-:  tilacu^ 
and  alio  bani  a  bb  titcricky  nwst  sin 
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an  all  talcs  Ixi  true  !     I  L'liove  they  likes  it.     They*rfl  groatiab  fools  ia 
most  timefl  ;  thoy'a  mostly  like  a  cow,  as  is  curia  by  nator*,  aud 
l>y  reason  o*  it  she's  put  herself  i*  th'  way  o'  harm,  then  they  loses 
her  yijftds,** 

*  '      "  Hf  arose," — be  was  a  verj'  handsome  man  with  fino 

_ Toy  oyes,  aiiJ  soft  light  hair  ;  but  his  cheeks  wero 

and  bis  eyes  glittered  with  a  sort  of  far- seeing  look — the  tempera- 

,  which  sees  illaminations  and  eignSj  and  dreams  dreams. 

'  Dear  friends,  shall  we  part  wi*out  scekin*  to  improYe  tho  occasion  ? 

L  Here  were  a  drunken  man — one  as  bad  Hv^d  wi'out  God  in  tho  world — cut 

rttit  wi'out  a  momtiut's  warning  in  the  midst  of  bis  sins^  bke  King  Herod, 

Acts  12tb  cbftpln^r  and  23rd  vcrae  ;   or  like  Absalom,  2  Bamuel   18tb 

iiapter  and  l^th  Terse  ;  or  like  Sisera,  as  is  told  In  Judges  ;  and  shall  we 

' ^" 

**  I  mtiu  speak  my  miiidi  as  German's  nobbut  a   young  uu,"  said 

Fanner  Builou,  a  good-natured  giant,  who  stood  six  feet   three   in  bis 

•*  Etoekizig  feet  '*  and  was  broad  in  proportion, — circumstances  which  add 

no  little  weight  to  oue^s  argumenta.     Ho  liyed  at  the  fai*m  close  to  tho 

lltitli)  ehapel  below,  and  therefore  took  it  as  it  were  under  bis  protection* 

**  I  dESnno  see,  considt^rin'  German  Asbford  were  a  good  cburchiuan,  and 

alliis  cam<i  to  church  (leastways  when  he  went  onywbere8)»  as  the  Metbodeeg 

ba3  any  call  to  be  improvin*  on  him,  and  takin*  o*  him  np  and  callin' 

turn  *'  [i.  f.  abusing  him],  **  when  bo  can*t  stand  up  as  *twcre  for  bissen, 

[Wt'to  a  Kmartish  bit  of  road  to  go,  and  'twill  bo  a  sore  heE  to  cany  will 

[Asbford  ;  tho  days  iB  short  and  it's  bitter  weather,  and  the  sooner  we're  off 

[iba  hotter.*' 

Tbere  was  a  bnrr  of  agreement  in  the  company  and  a  general  move, 

Jftnd  bi  a  fiiw  minutes  the  fiineral  procession  bad  streamed  from  tho  door, 

■Geiman  Icadiug  Ujo  way-     The  sudden  stillness  winch  fell  on  the  house 

was  almost  stai-tling  aflor  the  noige  and  confusion.    Lydia,  quite  worn  out, 

sat  donn   in  the  great  chair  and  b^ant  her  bead  against]  the  cbimnf^ ; 

Coasie  was  still  looking  out  of  the  door  to  see  the  biBt  of  tbem, 

**  *  Yea,  though  we  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  wo 

will  fiior  no  evil,'  "  said  Lydia,  half  aloud.     **  God  is  more  mercifu'  nor 

man,  my  darlia','*  she  added,  as  Cassie  knelt  down  by  her  and  hid  her  face 

cm  her  knees,  wbUe  she  kissed  tho  gb4*B  head  fondly;  ♦*  *  for  as  the  heavens 

are  high  above  the  earth,  so  is  the  Lord's  mercy.    Man  sees  but  a  little  way 

ad  is  very  hard,  God's  a  deal  more  tendiir  than  a  mother  and  be  sees 

veiytliing — yea,  we  will  put  our  trust  in  the  Lord.*  ** 

Tbe  old  woman  who  had  come  in  to  help  now  returned  from  watching 

tr&in  depart  with  extreme  enjnjTnent.     **  To  be  sure  it  have  a  been  a 

ISfcry  tzm  funeral,"  said  she,  **  and  now  wo  mun  begin  fOr  to  straighten 

things  a  bit.*^ 
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CHAPTER     XVIII. 

The  Last  of  the  Old  Hoube. 

Teie  ne3Lt  day  German  received  a  incBsage  from  Iho  Bqiiiro  to  eomo  to 
Mm.     Ho  was  a  littlo  wizen «>d  old  man  with  a  shrowd  bus Iiiosg- like  wny  i 
doing  thin^,   and  Tcry  intent   upon  improving  hia   property — a  moff 
unpopular  proceeding  in  tbose  days  as  tending  to  raise  rente.     Indeed 
he  was  by  no  means  so  well  liktid  as  Hb  spendthrift  predecessor,  who  ha 
"Imd  a  pleasant  way  wl'  him  and  a  kind  word  wi'  folk,  and  yery  ojk^ii* 
handed  **  (with  other  people's  property  as  it  turned  out,  but  this  was  for^ 
gotten).    **  Bnt  this  m\  h  so  close- iistt^d,  and  as  sour  as  a  bit  o'  stale  oat-i 
cake/*  The  manner  of  doing  a  thing  signifies  generally  much  more  than  \h4 
matter  in  public  estimation  :  as  far  as  a  mau*9  reputation  is  concerned,  it  i 
almost  suftr  to  injiu*e  great  mterosts  than  to  wound  small  feehngs. 
there  is  that  amount  of  truth  in  public  opinion  that  the  small  feoli 
turn  up  every  hour  while  the  groat  interests  are  perhaps  years  in  coming. 

Gerninn  was  ushered  into  the  fine  old  room  reserved  for  the  st^uir 
when  ho  came  to  collect  his  rents.  Tliere  was  a  curious  mixture  in  it  i 
ancient  stateliness  (though  his  predecessor  had  hardly  hved  there) 
present  thilft.  A  beautiful  panelled  ceiling,  and  a  carpet  to  m&tch^ 
only  torn  and  threadbare  ;  three  or  four  chairs  wanting  a  leg  or  otherwia^J 
maimed t  their  red  damask  covers  hanging  in  tatters  about  them,  leane 
helplessly  against  the  ^\all ;  a  great  settee,  Tsith  the  crest  of  the  family 
carved  on  the  back,  stood  on  one  side  the  fire,  and  two  rush-bottomed 
chairs  on  the  other.  The  old  man  himself*  with  one  of  the  last  queues 
left  in  England  on  one  cnH  of  him,  and  shorts  and  blue  stockings  on  the 
other,  was  sitting  before  a  mass  of  papers  at  the  table.  After  all,  howerer, 
ho  was  the  squire,  and  German  felt  a  certain  **  awe  "  as  ho  entered, 

**  Well,  Afihford,"  smd  he,  as  the  young  man  came  in  and  made  his 
*  obedience,'  **  how  did  you  get  over  the  Lone  Moor  yesterday  with  Iho 
funeral  ?     It  must  have  been  a  sore  pull  for  you  all,** 

"  They  thoaght  they  shouldn^t  hai-dly  ha*  got  through  at  the  Old  Mare*s 
Bottom,*'  said  the  lad. 

**And  now,  what's  to  be  done  about  you,  my  man?     It's  a  grea 
misfortttue,  a  very  great  misfortuno  indeed.    I*m  sure  I  icvl  it — the  reo 
and  the  arrears  all  gone.     They  say  your  father  got  the  back-rent  in  his 
pocket  too  ?  ** 

*'It  were  mysister*^  money/*  said  German  in  a  lowroice;  ^*  she'd 
gived  him  owry  penny  she  had.** 

**  And  qaito  right  of  her  too,  but  most  wnfofHttTtfit^* ;  why  dMriM  'ha 
tiike  it  to  tUo  baukcri*  ?  Then,  yoo  know,  if  si  • 

father,  that  ynniUi  Lave  bern  safe.     And  1  r,;..  .  ...,..,  ,  .  ,    .,    ,  ,^  „  t 

Aiid  prts^nt  rent^  and  arrears  for  souKliiug  *  and  iill«  I  eon  Ull  ycm/*  Ami 
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{^0  old  AMi|^  to  walk  irritably  about  the  room*     ''  Wbui  do  you 
voTir  moQier  iniCDd  to  do  ?  *'  ho  asked  at  last,  as  Gorman  remaiiicd 


*•  Wo  shoTild  like  to  keep  on  tbo  ferm,  bit  ;  weVe  had  it  now,  father 
1  son,  this  two  hundred  year,  thoy  say,     I  think  we  mid  mak*  a  shift 
on,  if  BO  be  yo'd  bo  patient  with  the  rent  J' 

But  I   can't   afford   to   be  patient/*   said  tho  old   man,  fretfully, 

'  You've  no  capital  and  no  stock,  I  hear.     You'll  just  ruin  me  and  tho 

fiknn  and  yourselves  oil  together.     It's  out  of  tho  case,  I  t^ll  you.     You 

won't  do  yourselves  a  morsel  of  good  ;  tho  sooner  you  go  out  of  the  farm 

iba  better  for  everybody." 

■       German's  colour  rose ;  he  wont  out  of  tho  room,  his  blood  boiUng, 

ijWf'Prtthftr  squire  wouldn't  ha'  duno  it/'  ho  said  to  hiniBolf ;  but  there  waa 

PHpifi^  knew  in  the  old  man's  unptdatablo  words  :   ho  could  not  Iknn 

ft0pirkf  and  it  would  be  siarratioii  to  attempt  to  pay  tho  future  rent,  let 

aloQtt  the  past* 

The  two  women  sat  waiting  to  learn  their  foto  in  the  stillness  of  a 
hoiue  whdrs  a  death  haa  lately  been.  He  ilung  his  hat  angi'lly  dowi:i  uu 
tbo  groond  as  he  entered, 

**  He  wunna  let  us  hae  tho  farm,  a'  talked  o*  Ids  back-ront»  A  black 
curse  bo  wi'  him  ; — ^he's  a  very  having  man,'*  said  he. 

Neither  Lydia  nor  Cassie  uttered  a  word  ;  they  took  their  doom  in 
perfect  silence .     There  was  a  pathetic  sort  of  leave -toJdng  in  the  way  they 
I  looked  round  on  the  old  walls,  and  then  thty  turned  to  their  work  again. 
Towards  evening  Cassie,  having  thought  it  over  and  over  in  her  mind, 
fcU  indeed  that  on  tlio  whole  it  was  a  relief  to  go.     The  intt^iise  isolation 
WHS  almost  more  than  she  could  now  bear ;  she  felt  as  if  she  might  **  hear 
*  if  she  were  more  within  reach  of  tho  outer  woi'ld, 
thco  mind  very  much   flitting,  Lydia  7  **   said  she  at  last, 
[  snddcniy. 

^  I  mind  thee  and  German  being  turned  out  i'  th*  cold  world  as  it 

—  -  II 
wOro* 

**  Then  duuna  heed  it,  dearie,  for  me  *,  I  think  I'd  bo  best  down  whero 

theft's  a  bit  more  moving." 

And  Lydia'a  view  of  tho  matter  altered  entirely  from  thai  moment. 

German  indeed  felt  the  change  much  the  most  of  the  three. 

As  they  sat  at  the  bare  board  that  evening  eating  tbc  rcmiuns  of  the 

and  call  i  a  sort  of  family  council  how  little  thcro 

rem  for  b  Jice  now  that  everything  saleable  had  bcc^u 

sold,  Lydia  observed, — 

«♦  Dostna  think,  German,  that  'twere  best  done  at  onco  an  wo  are  to 

pu?     Thee'st  better  leave  tho  squire  all  and  everj-think,  and  get  theo 

I  a  quittance.     Ho  canna  say  anght  an  ho  bave  it  a\" 

"  He'd  n  nqno/^  blood  out  o*  a  Hint,  I  raly  do  behoTC,  if  it  could  hft 

I  liecu  douo  anyhow/"  said  German,  angrily.    '*  I  canna  bear  a  loavui*  thii 

old  walls,  09  wo*vc  a  held  such  a  many  year  i'  th*  fomily ;  bat  an  wo  mun 
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wo  mun,**  ho  cndod,  with  a  touch  of  tho  resigned  fiitalism  which 
BO  Inrgo  a  pnrt  of  the  wonderfcl  **  palicnce  of  the  poor/' 

**  And  \Q  man  hearken  for  a  cottage,  German,  up  and  down  i*  th* 
town'*  •  (it  was  the  Bmailcst  possibk  hamlet).  **  Thou  canst  axo  the  sqniro 
for  60  mieh.  Surely  ho '11  make  a  bit  o'  a  push  to  ^'e  ue  one,  so  be  bo  has 
one  t->mpty,  an  ho  turns  us  out  htiro  Just  to  fight  along  for  oursun.  I 
hecrd  *um  say  vouterday  as  old  Sammy  were  dead ;  mebbe  his  widder  '11 
ho  wish! id  to  got  shut  o'  that  place  tip  the  stopg.** 

**  I  caxma  think  what  for  wo  havcua  heerd  owt  o*  yor  uncle/'  ei 
Lydia  ;  **  and  ho  aa  allua  thowt  so  much  o*  yo  both." 

»<  They  say  Martha^s  gone  for  to  bo  with  him  ;  and  ahe's  one  as  woul< 
he  sore  set  upo'  kippiu'  him  to  hersen  and  lettin'  nobody  the  hao  speech 
nor  buainess  of  him.    I  eaw  that  when  I  were  there/'  returned  German. 

The  next  morning  the  old  Bqtdre  waa  a  little  siUTmsed  when  German 
called  to  say  they  ahould  be  ready  to  go  whenever  convenient^  H©  had 
not  expected  so  ready  an  atiquic sconce.  **  On  ne  pent  paa  tondre  un  pele 
qui  n'a  pas  de  cheveui/'  however,  and  his  best  chanco  was  far  a  share  of 
tlio  stock  before  the  inevitable  emash — so  he  took  heurt  and  began  to  make 
the  arrangements  necessary. 

German  soffsred  a  good  deal:  he  had  a  sort  of  feeling  for  the  old 
place  which  made  it  as  distressing  for  him  to  leave  it  as  if  the  land  had 
been  his  own  patrimony*  The  day  of  their  moving  came ;  tlie  little  cart 
stood  before  the  door  which  was  to  do  its  last  ofilce  for  its  masters  thjit 
day  in  removing  their  bits  o*  things.  Lydia  was  Bitting  on  a  bundle  of 
bedding — everything  was  packed  in  the  dismantled  kitchen— while  Cassio 
andered  round  the  place  talcing  a  last  look  at  all.  The  lost  time  I — it  has 
.  dreary  sound,  oven  when  it  is  a  Httle-loved  pliiee. 

They  were  waiting  for  German,  who  was  going  once  more  ronnd  the 
farm  buildings,  deliveiing  up  the  place  to  the  man  put  in  charge  by  the 
f^lrc,  when  old  Nathan  appeared  at  the  door, 

**  I've  been  so  bad  as  I  couldn't  get  up  this  long  way  afore  now,  and 
I  never  thought  as  you'd  be  off  so  soon.  I'm  a'most  '  '  nmt  Beedo 
iun*t  here  for  to  see  the  like  o'  this,"  said  he,  Iol  ,  ndy  rounds 

**  She  never  could  ha*  beaix^d  to  think  ye  was  turned  adrltt ;  it  s  a  dolesomi 
thing  to  see  ye  going  out  o*  this  fashion.  ¥e'd  as  pritfy  a  look-out  oi 
any  lad  or  bas  i'  th'  county,  one  mid  say,  half  a  year  agone,"  added  tba 
r'  iih  a  groan.     "  Misfortines  is  very  hasty  o'  foot,  and  comes 

Hi  in  swarms  like  bees." 

**  I'm  hoping  bj  you're  better,  Maiter  Nathan,'*  obKcrred  Lydia, 
her  bundles  with  her  umnl  quiet  courteous  greeting,  while  Oassto  ( 

only  i^tool  that  was  iell  to  sit  on* 

•*  Matters  is  mostly  packed  by  now,  but  CassiL^'U  l»e  fine  and  pi 

for  to  get  yo  a  snp  o*  aumsnat  an  ycill  tltink  well  to  tak'  njiything 

jrotur  long  loO*''  And  she  did  the  honours  of  her  empty  kitchen  like  a  tnio 

lady.     Boma  c»f  th«  beat  manii       *    ^'  '  '     found  aniline  tlioae 

•  Town— u:  ,  " 
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we  eaU  *'  the  poor."    Ail^r  all,  mannors  are  the  expffiflfilon  of  the  nntnre 
of  tlie  man  J  r     *  'Icmtion  for  others,  quiot  fsolf-poHBogBion,  tact  aud 

#ai»toy>  tho  of  a  gentlmiftn  (which  is  iDtlecd  otir  Bborthand 

Biiiuu  fur  tbcse  qaalities  comb'mod)^  aro  to  bo  fauud  otnong  them 
I  to  perfection^  particularly  m  the  countiy* 

*•  We  heerd  aa  jcr  had  Martha  cow  to  lire  Tilth  yer,  uncle,"  Baid  CasBio. 

"  Well."  Baid  tho  old  man,  **  I  thowt  on  it ;  she's  coming  next  week 

'  to  etop,     Bhu*8  a  hit  orcr  petticklar,  but  she^s  wonderful  induBtrious  J 

and  'tis  wy  dull  wi'out  a  woman  for  to  bang  about  and  to  fend  for  me.     I 

wont  to  speak  to  theOf  Cassie/'  added  he,  drawing  her  into  the  empty 

>>rooiiif  which  looked  drearier  than  ever,  with  its  riches  Bwcpt  away. 

**  I  wore  hard  ©u  thee,  child,  t'other  time.      I  dunna  know  ns  thou 

fit  ha'  dono  less  for  thy  fcjther  but  lend  him  tho  mouey  whun  he'd 

[all  that  eoU.     Arter  all  he  were  thy  feythcr  ;  and  eo  now  wilt  thou  come 

IftDii  liYo  wi*  me,  and  bo  a  child  to  me  in  my  old  age,  and  I  will  leave  thae 

fft'  I  have  wheo  I  go  ?  " 

**  I  wunna  leave  Lyddy/'  said  Casaiei  Btoully.  **  Thank  ye  kinclly  a* 
I  the  samOi  uncle.  Bho  and  I  is  one.  I'll  not  return  from  foUowmg  arter 
' ;  where  she  goes  I  will  go,  and  where  she  dies  I  will  die,"  said  tho  girl 
Tiiiilia  pasdoD  of  affoctiou  that  made  her  voico  tremble,  and  her  rich  brown 
rdieek  warm  with  colour  and  her  eyes  bright  with  tears.  It  wae  beautiful 
I  to  eee  her,  atid  OTcn  tho  philoflophy  of  Kathaa  tho  wiso  was  not  proof 

'  Yoo'd  make  a  fare  loving  wife,  my  wench,  you  would,"  he  said, 


Tbo  poor  girrg  eyes  £lled  with  tears  as  she  murmured  something 
about  not  bomg  any  man's  wifo»  and  then  asked  some  unintelHgible  lynm- 
^  lion  nhoni  Itoland. 

**  Nr« :  I  humm  heerd  nowt  about  him  sin'  I  gin  nn  a  recommend  for 

^  K     Ho  wont  off  wi'  that  old  raskil  Joshuay ;  but  thee's  better 

L.  _...  _  about  luB  father's  son,"  said  the  old  man.     **  WeU,  good-by,  my 

Un,  and  yell  come  to  me  an  ye  be  in  trouble.     I'd  ha*  liked  sorely  for  to 

I  fea'e  had  thee  for  my  own,"  ho  added,  clearing  his  throat,      *'  Goodby, 

fLyddy.     I  shall  come  and  see  yer  again  once  ye 're  settled,"  he  called  out 

fts  he  passed  througli  tho  kitchen  once  more.    **  Eh,  dearie  mo,  to  be  sure, 

.  wHo*d  hfi'  thought  it  ?     It*8  a  sorry  sight !  "  repented  Nathan,  shaking  his 

[Load  dolefully  as  ho  went  out  at  the  door  again. 

"  What  dill  ho  cot  fdl  in  such  a  hurry?'*  said  Lydia, 

Pilldf>lialY«  as  the  ^^Irl  ci  ^       i  k« 

*'  Axe  mc  no  questions  and  ru  tell  thee  no  lies,"  answered  she,  with 

'  caress. 
'  He  came  to  axo  thee  go  wi*  him,"  Lydia  went  on.     "  I  know  he  ilid, 
I  tlicir.  n  it  up  bocnuRe  o'  mc,  my  darliu'.    Think  on  it  ngin.   I 

fam  fend  -lan,  and  belike  too  he  may  marry.     "Wliy  shouid»t  thou 

fling  away  what's  for  thy  good  wi'  thinkia*  o*  me  ?  " 

'  1  was  ua*  thinking  o'  thee  one  bit,"  said  Cassie  gaily  (it  was  tho  first 
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time  Lydla  had  seen  tho  poor  gurl  smile  for  months).  '*  I  wot^  jugt  n 
ihinkin'  o'  mysen.  Martha  Savage  *ud  bo  a  Boro  nn  to  live  with.  Siiro 
lifo's  hotter  nor  house  or  land,  and  *tis  hie  to  Hto  wi'  thee  and  Qernian. 
Thou  shalina  get  tdiut  ou  me  so/'  sho  added  with  a  kiss. 

Lydia  shook  her  head  lovingly  at  her,  and  said  no  more. 

The  little  cart  was  soon  laden  ;  the  old  sqaire  had  been  suhstantially 
kind  to  them^  had  found  a  small  cottage  in  the  valley  below  iind  given 
them  any  fmuitiiro  they  chose  to  take  away,  the  old  cow  and  a  pig,  llie 
melancholy  little  party  eet  o£f,  German  in  front  leading  the  hors43»  Iba 
cart  huilt  up  Tuith  the  **  bits  o'  things  '* — which  look  so  pathetic— of  an 
uprooted  household.  Then  came  Cftssie  driving  the  cow  and  carrybg  a 
basket  with  her  own  particular  laying  hen ;  and  lastly^  Lydi%  vnih 
eertuin  brittle  articles  which  the  ruts  made  it  impossible  to  convey  other* 
wise  in  safoty.  It  was  a  dull,  gloomy  day :  a  thick  mist  almost  blotted  out  Um 
landscape,  and  was  nearly  as  wet  as  rain.  Silently  thoy  turned  away  from 
tho  old  pillarijd  gateway  and  the  old  grey  house,  which  looked  as  momiiiul 
as  if  it  felt  tho  desertion,  and  the  only  sound  heard  was  tho  squeaking  of 
the  Httle  pig  in  a  hamper  at  tho  top  of  the  cart,  whicL  lamented  ita  depar- 
ture with  loud  squeals,  answered  from  the  farmyardr  by  the  cries  of  tha 
bereaved  mother  growing  fainter  and  more  faint  in  i'  ^  ice.  Kola 
word  was  spoken  by  any  of  them  IHI  they  reached  ro  homo  m 

the  small  Bcattored  hamlet  boluw.  It  stood  apart  or  uie  side  of  ihc  hiU« 
in  the  Bpace  formed  by  a  Httle  quarry,  out  of  which  tho  house  had  been 
built.  On  tho  other  side  was  a  steep  terraced  gardon  supported  by  a  high 
wall  looking  do\Mi  to  the  green  croft  in  which  it  was  set.  Before  the 
door  grew  two  or  three  sycamores — the  tree  which  flourishes  best  ic  i 
hills — ^tho  tops  of  which  are  mostly  bare  and  ugly,  while  vegetation  4 
down  the  valleys  following  the  course  of  tho  streams. ' 

*'And  thou  It  set  slips  o'  thin-,j  and  have  a  garden,  dearie  ?  **  Biid 
Lydia,  looking  round.     ^*  Suro  'lib  a  nice,  quiet  pleasant  place.*' 

Tbo  two  women  got  work  irMo  at  home  from  ono  of  tho  small  milla 
which  were  beginning  to  take  the  place  of  the  home-spinning,  and  to  me 
on  even  obscure  **  water  privileges  ;  "  and  German  easily  found  a  plae«  t 
©owkoeper  to  a  farmer  near.  It  was  a  peaceful  life.  The  descent  in  dig 
fell  heaviest  on  poor  German,  the  women  scarcely  felt  it  at  all ;  th^y 
hardly  dared  to  acknowledge,  even  to  themselves,  tho  relief  it  was  to  live 
under  their  own  roof  tree  with  nono  to  make  them  afi'aid*  Still  aa  limo 
went  on,  with  no  tidings  of  RoUnd,  Cassia's  heart  grow  sick  witli  a  loc 
desire  for  a  word  or  a  sign ^  and  hor  chcekg  grew  palo  with  watching  i 
waiting  in  vain. 
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CHAPTER  XUL 

At   thb   Cottage. 

ULIA  ^ESTRANGE  was  busily 
engaged  in  arrangiiig  Bomo  flowers 
m  certain  vases  in  her  little  draw* 
ing-room,  and,  with  a  taste  all  her 
ovnif  draping  a  small  hanging  lamp 
with  creepers,  when  Jack  Bramleigh 
appeared  at  the  open  window,  and 
leaning  on  the  sill,  cried  out,  "Good 
uioniiDg." 

**  I  came  over  to  scold  you,  Julia,'* 

said  be*      **It  was  very  cruel  of 

'  yon  to  desert  us  last  evening,  and 

we  had  a  most  dieaiy  timd  of  it 

in  consequence/' 

**  Come  round  and  hold  this  ebalr 
for  me,  and  don^t  talk  nonseiise/' 

■*  And  what    are    all   these   fine 
preparations  for?     You  are  deck- 
ing out  your  room  as  if  for  a  Tillage 
©te,"  wud  he,  nut  moving  from  his  place  nor  heeding  her  request. 

**  I  fancy  that  young  Frenchman  who  was  hero  last  night,"  said  she, 
ocily,  **  would  have  responded  to  my  invitation  if  I  had  asked  him  to 
[hold  the  chair  I  waa  standing  on.*' 

♦*  I*ve  no  doubt  of  it,*'  said  he,  gravely.   **  Frenchmen  are  vastly  more 
[  gallant  than  we  are." 
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''Bo  yon  know,  Jack/'  eiud  she  agMD,  ''  lie  is  most  amoding  ?'* 

**Yei7  probably/* 

<<  And  htis  such  q  perfect  accent ;  that  sort  of  purring  French  one  i 
hears  from  a  Parisian/^ 

**  I  am  charmed  to  hear  it/* 

'*  It  charmed  me  to  hear  it,  I  assnre  yon.  One  doea  bo  long  for  the 
sounds  that  recall  bright  scenes  and  pleasant  people  ;  one  has  such  a  zest 
for  the  most  commonplace  things  that  bring  back  tho  memory  of  very 
hiippy  days/* 

**  What  a  lucky  Frenchman  to  do  all  this  !  *' 

**  What  a  lucky  Irish  girl  to  have  met  with  him,"  said  she  gaily. 

•*  And  how  did  you  come  to  know  him,  may  I  ask  ?  '* 

"  George  had  been  several  times  over  to  inquire  after  him*  and  out  of 
gratitude  Count  Pracoutal,^ — I'm  not  sure  that  he  is  count  though,  but  it 
is  of  no  moment, — made  it  a  pomt  to  come  here  the  first  day  he  was  able 
to  drive  out.  Mr.  Longworth  drove  him  over  in  his  pony  carriage,  and 
George  was  so  pleased  with  them  both  that  he  asked  them  to  tea  kst 
evening,  and  they  dine  here  to-day/* 

** Hence  these  decorations?" 

*'  Precisely/' 

**  Vfh&i  a  brilliant  neighbourhood  we  have !  And  there  are  people  will 
tell  you  that  this  is  all  barbarism  here/* 

'*  Come  over  this  evening,  Jack,  and  hear  M,  Pracontal  sing, — he  has  n 
delicious  tenor  voice, — antl  you'll  never  behev**  in  tlmt  sturv  of  barl):vrism 
again*     We  had  quite  a  little  snl&n  last  night 

"I  must  take  your  word  for  his  attractive  ijuuuLu  s,    sma  jikk,  ns  um 
brow  contracted  and  his  face  grew  darker*      "I  thought  your  brriiho 
rather  stood  aloof  from  Mr.  Longworth.     I  was  scarcely  prepared  to  hear 
of  his  inviting  him  here/* 

**  So  he  did  ;  but  he  found  him  so  different  from  what  ht  expected, — 
go  quiet,  so  well-bred,  that  George,  who  kH        '    *     a  huny  i  i 
amend  when  he  thinks  he  has  wronged  m  l.  tually  ru 

acquaintance  with  him  at  once/" 

"  And  his  sister  Julia,**  asked  Jack,  witl^  a  liK>k  of  impejiinent  irouv 
•*  was  she  too  as  impulsive  in  her  friendship  ?" 

'*  I  think  pretty  much  the  same/' 

**  It  must  have  been  a  charming  party/* 

"  I  flatUir  myself  it  was*  They  stayed  till  midulgbt ;  mud  M.  I^rmoontd 
declared  he*d  break  his  other  leg  to-morrow  if  itc^oold  ensnw  him  aaotiidr 
Buch  evening  in  hifl  eouvale**eence/' 

**  J                 uscalt    I  protc'st  it  i  mm  altogutliuT 

wht'u  :  :    at  so  are  the  fellows  ti    :  . .   .  uvour/* 

'   VVomen  wcitild  bo  very  ungratcfut  if  they  did  not  likut  the 
\^  '       '  '  Now  ci  -  '  '  !      •     '    '  /'*  aAn 

t'<  more  eai;  .i*^ 

England/' 
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1  haxe  beard  about  as  mucb  of  tbie  as  I  mxx  likelj  to  bear  well 
my  dietingiiiBbed  Btepmoiher,'*  siiid  he  rougbJy,  '^so  don't  pnsb  my 
ieiu*Q  further." 
'What  do  you  say  to  our  Httlo  mlon  now?"  said  she.     "Have  you 

1  ferns  and  variegated  ivy  disposed  more  tastofully  ?  " 
'  I  wish — I  wish  *'— stammered  he  oat»  and  then  seemed  unable  to  go  oil. 
'  And  what  do  you  wish  ?  *' 

*  1  BVipposQ  I  must  not  say  it.     You  might  feel  offended  besides." 
'  Not  a  bit.  Jack,     I  am  sure  it  never  could  be  your  intention  to 
me,  and  a  mere  blunder  could  not  do  80.'* 

Well,  ril  go  round  and  tell  you  what  it  is  I  wish/*  and  with  this  he 
tbe  house  and  passed  on  into  the  drawing- room,  and  taking  his 
at  one  side  of  the  fire»  while  she  stood  at  the  other,  said  seriously, 
»I  was  wishing,  Julia,  that  you  were  less  of  a  coquette," 

rdon*t  mean  that?'*  said  she  rognishly,  dropping  her  long  eye- 
r-fihe  looked  down  immediately  after. 
'I  mean  it  very  gravely,  Julia.     It  is  your  one  fault;  but  it  is  an 
ast  onii." 
!"  My  dear  Jack,"  said  she,  very  gravely,  "you  men  are  such  churls 
at  you  are  never  grateful  for  any  attempts  to  please  you  except  they  be 
limited  strictly  to  yourselves.     You  would  never  have  dared  to  call  any 
devices,  by  which  I  sought  to  amuse  or  interest  yon,  coquetry,  so 
as  they  were  only  employed  on  your  own  behalf.     My  real  offoaee  is 
bat  I  thought  the  world  consisted  of  you  and  some  others.*' 

^I  am  not  your  match  in  these  sort  of  subtle  discussions,"  said  he, 

**  but  I  know  what  I  say  is  fact.** 
'  That  Tm  a  coquette  ?  "  said  she,  with  so  much  feigned  horror  that 
luck  could  scarcely  keep  down  the  temptation  to  laugh. 

^  Just  so ;  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  diBplnying  some  grace  or  some 
a,  you'd  half  kill  a  fellow  with  jealous^^,  or  drive  him  cleiin  mad 
f  tmcertainty.     You  insist  on  admiration — or  what  you  call  *  homage,* 
Ich  I  trust  IB  oinly  a  French  name  for  it^ — and  what's  the  end  of  it  all  ? 
get  plenty  of  this  same  homage  ;  but — but — never  mind.     I  suppose 
I'm  a  fool  to  talk  this  way,     You*re  laughing  at  me,  besides,  all  tbis 
lliik.     I  see  it — I  see  it  in  your  eyes." 

**  I  wasn't  laughing,  Jack,  I  assure  you,     I  was  simply  thinkiiig  that 
(  dsBcovery — I  mean  of  my  coquetry — ^wasn't  yours  at  all,     Come,  be 

and  own  it.     Who  told  you  I  was  a  coquette,  Jack  ?  ** 
••  You  regard  me  as  too  dull-witted  to  have  found  it  out,  do  you  ?  " 
<*  Ko,  Jack,     Too  honest-hearted— too  unsuspecting,  too  generous,  to 
i  tm  iH-eonstniction  where  a  better  ono  would  do  as  well/' 
'  If  you  mean  that  there  are  others  who  agree  with  me,  yoa*re  quite 


'  And  who  may  they  be  ?  "  asked  she,  with  a  cpiiet  smile.     '* 
liATf)  a  tight  to  know." 

♦*  I  don't  fee  the  right/* 

18— a 


Come,  I 
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**  Certainlj  I  have.  It  would  be  very  ODgonorous  and  Tciy  unjust  to 
let  me  continue  to  exorcise  all  those  pleasing  devices  jou  Imve  just 
stigmatized  for  the  delectation  of  people  who  condemn  them*" 

*^  Oh,  you  couldn't  help  that.  You'd  do  it  just  to  amuse  yourself,  a,'; 
I'm  6ure  was  the  case  yeeterdaj,  when  you  put  forth  all  your  captivations 
for  that  stupid  old  viscount. '* 

*'DidI?" 

"  Did  you  ?    You  have  the  face  to  ask  it  7  ** 

**  I  have,  Jack.  I  have  courage  for  even  more,  for  I  will  aak  you, 
waa  it  not  Marion  said  this  ?  Was  it  not  Marion  who  was  so  severe  on 
all  my  little  gracefdlnesses  7  Well,  you  need  not  answer  if  you  don*t 
like.  I'll  not  press  my  question  ;  but  own,  it  is  not  fair  for  Marion,  with 
every  advantage^  her  beauty,  and  her  surroundings " 

•*  Her  what?" 

**  Well,  I  would  not  use  a  French  word ;  but  I  meant  to  say,  those 
accessories  which  are  represented  by  dress,  and  *  toUette,* — not  mean 
things  in  female  estimation.  With  all  these,  why  not  have  a  little  mercy 
for  the  poor  curate*§  sister,  reduced  to  enter  the  lists  with  very  uncouth 
weapons  ?  '* 

'•  You  won't  deny  that  Ellen  loves  you  ?  "  said  he,  suddenly* 

'*  I'd  be  sorry,  very  sorry,  to  doubt  it ;  but  she  never  said  I  was  a 
C0(juette  ?  '* 

•*  I'm  sure  she  knows  you  are/*  said  he,  doggedly, 

**  Oh,  Jack,  I  hope  this  is  not  the  way  you  try  people  on  court- 
martial?*' 

**  It*s  the  fairest  way  ever  a  fellow  was  tried ;  and  if  one  docsnH  feel 
him  guilty  he'd  never  condemn  him.** 

"  I*d  rather  people  would  feel  less,  and  think  a  little  more,  if  I  was  to 
bo  '  the  accused,'  "  said  she,  half  pettishly. 

"  Y^ou  got  thati  Master  Jack  ;  that  round  shot  was  for  i/oUf**  said  hC| 
not  without  some  irritation  in  his  tone. 

**Well,"  said  she  good-humourodly,  **I  believe  wo  are  firing  mt< 
each  other  this  morning,  and  I  declare  I  cannot  see  for  what/* 

"  lUl  toll  you,  Julia-  Yon  grew  very  cross  with  me,  because  I  accuseJC' 
yon  of  being  a  cot|uette,  a  charge  you'd  bave  thought  pretty  hghtly  of,  if 
jou  hadn't  known  it  was  deserved," 

**  Might  there  not  have  been  another  reason  for  the  crossness,  sujp^ 
posing  it  to  have  existed  ?  **  said  she  quietJy. 

**  I  cannot  imagine  one ;  at  least,  I  can't  imagine  what  reoaoit  yo^ 

at  at." 

■^  Simply  this,**  sold  she.  half  carelessly,  "  that  it  could  have  hem  i 
pari  of  your  duty  to  have  told  me  so/' 

"  Yciu  mean  that  it  was  a  great  liberty  on  my  pari«-an  unwamuiUbltf 
libeHy?" 

♦♦  Something  lik©  it.'* 

*'  That  the  torma  which  existed  botweett  m  "— «nd  now  he  spoko  with 
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trerotilotis  voice,  and   a   look  of  much   agitation — **  could  not  have 
my  daring  to  point  oi:t  a  fault,  even  in  your  manner  ;  for  I  am 
oil,  your  nature  had  nothing  to  do  ^ith  it  ?" 
She  nodded  I  and  was  ailent. 
That's  pretty  pliiin,  anyhow/^  said  he,  moving  towards  the  table, 
hesro  ho  had  placed  his  hat.     ''It's  a  sharp  lesson  to  give  a  fellow 
h,  all  the  more  when  he  was  unprepared  lor  it/* 
^•'  You  forget  that  the  first  sharp  lesson  came  from  ifou,** 
**  All  true  ;  there's  no  denying  it.'*     He  took  up  his  hat  as  she  spoke, 
4nd  moved,  half  awkwardly,  towards  the  window.     *'  I  had  a  message  for 
vou  from  the  girls,  if  I  could  only  remember  it.     Do  you  happen  to  guess 
what  it  was  about  ?  " 

Sbe  shmgged  her  shoulders  slightly  as  a  negative,  and  was  silent, 
••  I'll  be  shot  if  I  can  think  what  it  was,"  muttered  he  ;  "  the  chances 
are,  however^  it  was  to  ask  you  to  do  something  or  other*  and  as,  in 
^vour   present  temper,  that  would  be  hopeless,  it  matters  httlo   that  I 

Ihav  ^i  ^^'^^ 

ie  no  answer  to   this  speech,  but  quietly  occupied  herself 
ng  a  braid  of  her  haii'  that  had  just  fallen  down» 
**  ^kUsB  L'Kstrange  !  "  said  he,  in  a  haughty  and  somewhat  bold  tone. 
**  Mr.  Bramlcigh,"  repHed  she,  tumiog  and  facing  him  with  perfect 
vity,  though  her  tremulous  lip  and  sparkling  eye  showed  what  the  eflfort 
seem  serious  cost  her. 
•*  If  yon  will  condescend  to  be  real,  to  be  natural,  for  about  a  minute 
land  a  half,  it  may  save  us,  or  at  least  one  of  us,  a  world  of  trouble  and 
nhappiness,' 

It*a  not  a  very  courteous  supposition  of  yours  that  implies  I  am 
inn^al  or  unnatural/'  said  ehe,  calmly ;  **  but  no  matter,  go  on ;  say 
hat  vou  desire  to  say,  and  you  shall  find  me  pretty  attentive," 
**  What  1  want  to  say  is  this,  then,"  said  ho,  approaching  where  she 
stood,  and  Icnning  one  arm  on  the  chimney  close  to  where  her  own  arm 
WBB  resting ;  '*  I  wanted  to  tell — no,  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  if  the  old  relations 
between  us  are  to  be  considered  as  bygone  ? — if  I  am  to  go  away  from 
this  to-day,  believing  that  all  I  have  ever  said  to  you,  all  that  you  heard 

for  you  did  hear  me,  Julia  ?  " 

Jtilia  ! "  repeated  ^he,  in  mock  amazement.     *'  What  Uberty  is  this, 
r  ?  *'  and  she  almost  laughed  out  as  she  spoke» 
**  I  knew  well  how  it  would  be,"  said  he  angrily. 
Il^s  levity  in  your  nature  that  nothing  represses. 
T^cridUB  for  one  brief  instant." 

And  you  shall  find  that  I  can,"  said  she  quickly. 
I  more  so  hitherto,  it  has  been  in  mercy  to  yourself." 
'  '*  In  mercy  to  me  ?     To  me  !     ^Vhat  do  you  mean  ?" 
**  Simply  this.    You  came  hero  to  give  mo  a  lesson  this  morning.    But 
I  ti  waft  at  yonr  siistcr'**  suggestion.     It  was  ber  criticism  that  prompted  you 

'  to  the  ta^k.      I  r«;><l    ll   lilJ.      I  saw  Low   ilJ-prppnri  il  vnn  \\t^i*\      Ynii  Imuh 


'•  There  is  a  heart* 
I  asked  you  to  be 

If  I  have  not 
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tnistakeo  somo  ilungs,  forgotten  others ;  and^  in  fact,  you  showed  me  i 
jou  were  far  more  anxioos  I  should  exculpate  myself  than  that  y(m  jonroelf 
should  be  the  victor.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  was  reallj  annoyod — 
^riously  annoyed,  at  what  you  said  to  me  ;  aiid  I  calhid  in  what  you  are  so 
polite  as  to  style  my  Mevity*  to  help  me  through  my  difficiilly.  Now, 
bowevar,  yon  have  made  m&  Bmoos  enough ;  imd  it  is  in  this  mood  I  sayi 
Don*t  charge  yourself  another  time  with  such  a  miyaion.  Reprove  what- 
ever you  Uke,  but  let  it  come  from  yourself.  Don't  thiuk  lijSfhth»\'irtodnea8 
— rU  not  say  levity — bad  in  morals,  because  it  may  be  bitd  in  tjist«. 
There's  a  lesson  for  yoa,  sir.'*  And  she  held  out  her  b.'wd  as  if  in 
reconcihation. 

**  But  you  haven't  answered  my  question,  JuHa/*  said  he,  trcmulonsiy, 

**  And  what  was  your  question  ?" 

**  I  asked  you  if  the  past — if  all  that  had  taken  place  between  us — ^ra 
to  be  now  forgotten  ?*' 

**  I  declare  here  is  George,'*  said  she,  bounding  towards  tiio  windoli 
and  opening  it.  *'  ^Miat  a  spleo did  fish,  Goorgo  !  Did  you  take  it  yoorsolf  ?  " 

**  Yes,  and  he  cost  me  the  top  Joint  of  my  rod  ;  and  I'd  have  lost  him 
after  aU  if  Lafierty  had  not  waded  out  and  landed  him.     I'm  between 
minds,  Julia,  whether  1*11  send  him  up  to  the  Bramlcighs/' 

She   put  her  finger  to  her  lip  to  impose  caution,   and  6aid»  "  TEi1~ 
admiral  ** — the  nickname  by  which  Jack  was  known^ — **  is  here.** 

**  All  right,*'  replied  L'Eatrange.  **  We'll  try  and  keep  him  for  dinnefi 
and  eat  the  fish  at  home.'*  He  entered  as  he  spoke.  "  ^Tiere's  Jack  ? 
Dido't  yon  say  he  was  here  ?** 

"  So  he  was  when  I  epoke.  He  must  have  slipped  away  without  my 
seeing  it.     He  is  really  gone." 

"  I  hear  he  is  gazetted  ;  appointed  to  some  ship  en  a  ibreign  station. 
Did  ho  tell  you  of  it?" 

**  Not  a  word.  Indeed,  he  bad  Uttle  time,  for  we  did  nothing  bat 
squabble  flucc  he  came  in.*' 

*'  It  waH  Harding  told  me.  He  said  that  Jack  did  not  seem  overjoyed  ai 
his  good  luck ;  and  declared  that  he  was  not  quite  sure  he  would  accept  It/^ 

*'  Indeod,'*  said  she,  tboogbtfully. 

**  That*!<i  not  the  only  news.  Colonel  Bramleigh  was  smnmoned  to  town 
by  a  telegram  this  morning,  but  what  about  1  didn't  hear.  If  Harding 
know — and  Tm  not  sure  that  he  did — he  was  too  discreet  to  1*11.  But 
Vm  not  at  the  end  of  my  tidings.  It  seems  they  hare  discovered  coal 
on  !.-      '  '  ^  '  be  Cbrmedi 

and  III 

**  i  wonder  why  Jack  did  not  toll  mo  he  was  going  away?'*  tfaid  ilie. 

'•  Perhaps  hn  don»  not  inr  '  '  •-  ■  ^  -u..^..^  ^,^  coloiml  has  gone  tip 
til  liy  and  get  aomethinc  beti  ** 

^'AnyperV  -  to  chaogii 

^ttie  theme.     * '  » >u  im  taxA* 

Eiantf  to  make  too  on  my  txqtsisitii  tnite  ? 
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**  nardiDg  cortainJy  thinks  well  of  it/'*  said  he,  Dot  heedisg  her  quesiion* 
**  Thinks  well  of  what,  George  ?** 

**  He's  (I  fihi^wd  fellow/'  coniinTied  he ;  *'  and  if  he  deems  the  inyeatment 
Igood  enoagh  to  ventiirts  hla  own  moxity  b»  I  sagpect,  Jo,  we  might 
9k  oora." 
••  I  wish  yoa  would  tell  me  what  you  are  talking  about ;  for  all  this  is 
feet  riddle  to  mc." 

>  It*8  about  Yostiog  joor  two  tiioiisazid  pounds^  Juha^  which  now 
return  about  seventy  fjouudd  a  year,  in  the  coal  speculation.  That's  what  I 
am  thinking  of*  Haiding  says,  that  taking  a  very  low  estimate  of  tha 
Kucceas*  there  ought  to  be  a  profit  on  the  ebares  of  fifteen  per  eent.  In 
ct,  be  aiiJil  he  wouldn't  go  into  it  himst'lf  for  less*'' 

'"SMiV,  George,   >^hy  did  ho  say  tliia  ?    la  there  anything  wrong  or 
immoral  about  coal  ?  " 

*Try  and  be  serious  for  one  moment,  Ja/*  Baid  he,  with  a  alight 
acb  of  irritation  in  his  voice.  **  What  Harding  evidently  meant  was,  that 
i  qiooulative  enterpriBo  was  not  to  be  deemed  good  if  it  yielded  less.  These 
cwd  men,  I  believe,  lievor  lay  out  their  money  without  large  profit," 
'  And,  my  dear  George,  why  come  and  consult  me  about  these  things  ? 
[!an  you  imagine  more  hopeless  ignorance  than  mine  must  be  on  all  such 
questions  ?" 

'  You  can  understand  that  a  sum  of  money  yielding  three  hundred 
I  year  is  more  profitably  employed  than  when  it  only  returned  seventy.' 
*'  Yes ;  I  think  my  intelligence  can  rise  to  that  height." 
**  And  you  can  estimate,  also,  what  increase  of  comfort  we  should  have 
our  present  income  were  to  be  more  than  doubled,^ — ^whlch  it  wonM  he 
this  way  *?  '* 
'  I'd  deem  it  positive  affluence,  George." 

'  That*s  all  I  want  you  to  comprehend.     The  next  question  is  to  got 
rickars  to  consent ;  he  is  the  surviving  trustee,  and  you'll  have  to  write  to 
,  Ju.     It  will  come  better  from  you  than  me,  and  say — what  you  can 
►iwith  a  safe  con«cienee — that  we  are  misembly  poor,  and  that,  though 
r^ch  and  save  in  every  way  we  can,  there *s  no  reaching  the  end  of  the 
nr  without  a  di^ficit  in  the  budget.*' 

'  I  used  that  unlucky  phrase  once  before,  George,  and  ha  repliddi 
'  Why  don't  you  cut  down  the  estimates  ?  *  *' 

"  I  know  he  did..     The  old  curmudgeon  meant  I  should  sell  Nora,  aiui 
tie  has  a  son,  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Cambridge,  that  spends  more  in 
ue* parties  than  our  whole  income." 
"  But  its  his  own,  George.     It  is  not  our  money  he  is  wasting.** 
"  Of  course  it  is  not;  but  docs  that  exempt  him  from  all  comment? 
that  it  matt4^r9  to  us,  however,**  added  he,  in  a  lighter  tone.     ^'  Bit 
I,  and  try  what  you  can  do  mth  the  old  fellow.     You  used  to  be  a 
,  pet  of  hts  once  on  a  time/* 
**  Yon,  he  went  80  far  as  to  say  tliat  if  I  bad  even  twenty  thousand 

pOXmdSf  h6  didn't  know  a  g>H  boM  ruthi  r  linvr  for  :i  ibiJirbti  r-jn-Liw/* 
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**  He  didn't  tell  you  that,  Ju?'*  said  L'Egtmuge,  growing  almo 
purple  m\h  shame  and  rage  together. 

**  I  pledge  you  my  word  bo  said  it.'^ 

"  And  what  did  you  say  ?     \Vhat  did  you  do  ?  ** 

**  I  wipod  my  eyes  with  my  handkerchief,  and  told  him  it  was  for 
first  time  in  my  life  I  felt  the  misery  of  being  poor.'* 

**  And  I  wager  that  you  burst  out  langhing.'' 

•*  I  did,  George.  I  InugheJ  till  my  sides  ached*  I  Innghed  till 
rushed  out  of  the  room  in  a  fit  of  passion,  and  1  declare,  I  don't  thinJi 
ever  spoke  ten  words  to  me  after." 

**  This  gives  mo  scant  hope  of  your  chatico  of  success  with  him." 

'*  I  don't  know,  George.     All  this  happened  ten  months  ago,  wben  hd 
came  down  here  for  the  snipe -shooting.     He  may  have  forgiven,  or,  bet 
still,  forgotten  it.     In  any  case,  tell  me  exactly  what  I'm  to  writ* .  ni>J 
see  what  I  can  do  with  him," 

**  YouVo  to  Bay  that  your  brother  has  just  heard  from  a  per>oD,  in~ 
whom  he  places  the  most  perfect  confidence,  say  Harding,  in  short — Colonel 
Bramleigh*s  agent — that  an  enterprise  which  will  shortly  be  opened  hero 
offers  an  admirable  opportunity  of  investment,  and  that  as  your  small 
fortune  in  Consols^—" 

"  In  what?" 

**  No  matter.  Say  that  aa  your  two  thousand  pounds, — ^whieh  now 
yield  an  interest  of  seventy,  could  securo  you  an  income  fully  four  timea 
that  sum,  you  hope  he  will  give  his  consent  to  withdraw  the  money  from 
the  Funds,  and  employ  it  in  this  speculation.  I*d  not  say  speculation^ 
I*d  call  it  mine  at  once — coal-mioe."" 

**  But  if  I  own  this  money  why  must  I  ask  Mr.  Vickars*  leave  to  j 
use  of  it  as  I  please  ?  ** 

**  He  is  your  trustee,  and  the  law  gives  him  this  power,  Ju,  till  yi 
nineteen,  which  you  will  not  be  till  ^lay  next." 

"  Hell  scarcely  be  disagreeable,  when  his  opposition  must  end  in  fiTt 
months." 

**  That*s  what  I  think  too,  but  beforo  that  five  months  run  over  tho 
share  list  may  be  filled,  and  these  debentures  be  probably  douhU  tli« 
present  price," 

**  I'm  not  sure  I  undorfiiaud  your  reasoning,  but  111  go  and  writi?  mr 
letter,  and  you  shall  see  if  I  have  said  alt  that  you  wished," 


CILVPTER  Xl\\ 
OkFICUIi    COJfFIDENCES. 

Loun  C(JLi>itrF  ih«»1  Colonel  T  to  toT^-n,     If 

nmi^wal  of  his  i  ..    ,    .  i  deemed  it  bci.:  .        j  the  head  of  u^ 
mont  in  person  than  to  afldresia  a  formal  demand  ta  tho  office. 
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aml^^igb,  too»  Uionght  that  liia  lordship'a  presence  might  be  useful  when 
the  day  of  actioQ  hud  arrived  respecting  the  share  company — a  Lord  in  tho 
City  having  as  palpable  a  weight  as  the  most  favourable  news  that  ever 
rent  Qp  the  Fimds, 

When  they  reached  London  they  separated,  Bramleigh  taking  up  his 
qmirtera  in  the  Burlington,  while  Lord  Culduff— on  pretence  of  running 
down  to  some  noble  duke*8  villa  near  Richmond — enngly  inetallod  himself 
in  a  xery  modeet  lodging  off  8t,  Jameses  Street,  where  a  fomier  valet 
acted  as  his  conk  and  landlord,  and  on  days  of  dining  out  assisted  at  the 
TTonderfid  toilet,  whoso  Biiceesa  was  alike  the  marvel  and  tho  envy  of 
Cttlduff^s  contemporaries. 

Thongh  a  man  of  several  clubs,  his  lordships  favourite  haunt  was  a 
loiiall  nnimposing-looking  bouse  close  to  St.  James's  Square,  called  the 
^•PWnipo."  Its  members  were  all  diplomatists,  nothing  below  the  head  of 
II  mission  being  eligible  for  ballot.  A  masonic  mystery  pervaded  all  the 
doings  of  that  austere  temple,  whoso  dinners  were  reported  to  be  exquisite, 
»ud  whose  cellar  hod  such  a  fame  that  *'  Plenipo  Lafitte  *'  had  a  European 
tcputation. 

Now,  veteran  asylum??  have  many  things  recommendatory  about  them, 
fi'om  Greenwich  and  the  InvaUdes  downwards  there  is  one  especial 
that  clings  to  them — ^they  are  haunts  of  everlasting  complaint.  Tho 
mm  who  frequent  them  aU  belong  to  tho  past,  their  sympathies,  their 
associations,  their  triumphs  and  successes,  all  pertain  to  tho  bygone. 
Harping  eternally  over  tho  frivolity,  the  emptiness*  and  sometimes  tho 
vulgarity  of  the  present,  they  urge  each  other  on  to  most  exaggerated 
notions  of  tho  time  when  they  were  young,  and  a  deprecaton^  estimate  of 
thi'  world  then  around  them* 

It  is  not  alone  tliat  the  days  of  good  dinners  and  good  conversation 
haTQ  paused  away,  but  even  good  manners  have  gone,  and,  more  strangely 
too*  good  looks.  ^*  I  protest  you  don't  see  such  women  now  " — one  of 
ihcflo  bcwigged  and  rouged  old  debauchees  would  say,  as  he  gazed 
at  the  slow  procession  moving  on  to  a  drawing-room,  and  his  compeers 
woold  concur  with  him,  and  wonderingly  declare  that  the  thing  was 
xpUcable. 

In  tho  sonibro-Iooking  breakfast- room  of  this  austere  temple,  Lord 
CuldoiT  Kat  reading  The  Tinifs.  A  mild  soft  rain  was  falling  without ;  tho 
dripping  tepid  and  dirty  through  the  heavy  canopy  of  a  London  fog ; 
a  lai'go  coal  tiro  blazed  within, — that  fierce  furnace  whicli  seems  so 
nial  to  Engliish  taste  ;  not  impossibly  because  it  recalls  the  faotoiy  and 
Ing-house — the  **  sacred  fire"  that  seems  to  inspire  patriotism  by 
iiou  of  industry. 
Two  or  three  others  sat  at  titbles  through  tho  room,  all  so  wonderfully 
mlike  in  dre.ss,  feature,  and  general  appeanuice,  that  they  ahnost  seemed 
uctions  of  tho  same  Hguro  by  a  series  of  mirrors ;  btit  Uiry  were 
'  **  caste/' whoso  forms  of  thought  htj?  ore 

^  in, — and  thus  as  they  dropped  tht?ir  h  an 
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the  topics  of  the  day.  there  wad  not  an  observatioii  nr  n  phrase  of  one 
might  not  liave  fuUeu  from  any  of  the  others. 

**  So,"  cried  one,  "  they*re  gamg  to  send  the  Cunou  i  vosh  t*^  the  Dnka < 
HochnuiriDgben.  That  will  ha  a  gpecial  mission.  I  wou*kr  who'll  get  it?" 

*•  Cloudcsley,  I'd  say/'  ohsened  ouothor  ;  **  he's  lUways  on  the  watch 
for  aii3rthing  that  cornea  into  the  '  extraordinaries/  " 

**  It  will  not  be  Cloudealoy/*  said  a  third.  '"^  He  stayed  away  a  yew 
aad  eight  months  when  thoy  sent  him  to  Tripoliy  and  there  was  a  rare 
jaw  about  it  for  the  estimates.'* 

"  Hochmaringhen  la  near  Badon,  and  not  a  bad  place  for  the  i 
said  Cnlduff.     '*  The  dachtiss,  I  think*  was  daughter  of  the  Margravine.*'^ 

**  Niece,  not  daughter/*  said  a  stem-looking  man,  who  never  timitii 
his  eyeB  from  his  newspaper. 

*'•  Niece  or  daughter,  it  matters  little  which/'  said  GnlduiT,  kniated  at 
correction  on  such  a  point. 

**I  protest  rd  rather  take  a  turn  in  South  Africa/*  cried  nn 
'*  than  accept  one  of  those  missions  to  Central  Germany." 

**  YouVe  right,  Upton/'  said  a  voice  from  the  end  of  the  room,  *'  tbc 
cookery  is  insufferable/' 

**  And  the  hoars.     You  retire  to  bed  at  ten/* 

**  And  the  ceremonial.     Blounte  never  threw  off  the  lumbago  hi? 
from  bowing  at  the  court  of  Bratentidarf/ ' 

'*ThoyVo  ignoble  sort  of  things,  at  the  best,  and  should  never  ba 
imposed  on  diplomatic  men.  These  investitures  should  always  be  entnutid 
to  court  functionaries/'  said  Culduff,  hanghtily.  **If  I  wero  at  the  head 
of  F.  0,  I'd  refuse  to  charge  one  of  the  *  Ime '  with  such  a  missioD.'* 

And  now  something  that  almost  verged  on  an  animated  disensfflon 
ensued  as  to  what  was  and  what  was  not  the  real  province  of  diplonnicy  ; 
a  majority  inclining  to  the  opinion  ihai  it  was  derogatoiy  to  the  h^h 
dignity  of  the  calling  to  meddle  with  what,  at  best,  was  the  function  of 
the  more  courtier. 

"  Is  that  Culduff  driving  away  in  that  cab  ?"  cried  one,  as  he  stood  at 
the  window. 

**Hc   has  carried   away  my  hat,  I  see,  by  mistake/'  sidd 
**  What  is  he  up  to  at  this  hour  of  the  morning  ?  " 

**I  think  I  euii  gucefi/'  said  the  gi'im  Individual  who  had  oomDeii 
him  in  the  matter  of  genealogy ;  "  he's  off  to  F.  0.,  to  aak  for  the  spt.*eia] 
mtKBion  h#  has  just  dechtred  that  none  of  us  should  stoop  to  accept  / 

**  You've  hit  it,  GfiadeBley/'  cried  another*      **  I'U  wag^r  a 
jrott're  right" 

*♦  It's  BO  like  him/' 

**  After  alL  it  •  th«  lort  of  thini*  Wb  best  ap  to.  La  F^ n^mLV^  h»ld 
m»  ha  waa  the  beet  mailer  of  the  oenemonio*  in  Europe,'* 

*  Why  COlTi.  ..    ..        r.      ""^  ^,'  Dol.  g^t  ijnn^^,^    jij^y 

old  cticki  aoii 

"  Wi»U,  I  beiicte  ho  wm^  ^id  one  who  alTootod  a  Umailf 
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kindlkicas*     **  They  tail  me  be  lijis  not  eiglit  hundred  a  year  left 

**  Kot  foor.    I  doubt  if  ius  eouid  lay  claim  to  tbiee/' 
'*  He  never  bad  in  bis  beit  day  ubore  four  or  five  tbouaandi  Lbougb  be 
^tdla  you  of  bis  twenty -seven  or  twtjnty- eight/* 

He  bad  origiiiaUy  about  uIil;  bat  be  always  lived  at  tbe  rate  of 
twelve  or  ^ieen^  and  in  merci  osienlation  too." 

So  Fve  always  beard/*     And  tben  tbere  followed  a  number  of  little 

dotes  of  CuMulTs  selEsbnesB^   bis  aTarice^  bis  zne[mneea»  and  sudi 

told  with  sucb  eiactitude  as  to  sbow  that  every  act  of  these  men's 

Uvea  waa  Bcmpuloualy  watched,  and  when  occasion  ofert^d  mcrcilesaly 

tieoordcd. 
While  tbey  thus  sat  in  judgment  over  him.  Lord  GulduiT  himself  was 
acntod  at  a  £re  in  a  dingy  old  room  in  Downing  Street,  the  Chief  Secrefjiry 
for  Foreign  Affairs  opposite  him.     They  were  talking  in  a  toue  of  easy 
fiuuiliarity,  as  men  might  who  occupied  the  same  social  station,  a  certain 
air  of  Buperiorityi  however,  toeing  always  apparent  in  the  manner  of  the 
minister  towards  the  subordinate. 
*•  I  don*t  think  you  can  ask  this,  OulduflT,*'  said  the  great  man,  tis  he 
pnifad  bis  cigar  tranquilly  in  front  of  bim,     **  You've  bad  three  of  these 
ipcoial  missions  already." 
^*  And  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  was  the  one  man  in  England  who 
iknaw  how  to  do  them/' 
*'  We  don't  dispute  the  way  you  did  thorn ;  we  only  say  all  the  prizes 
ID  the  wheel  should  not  fall  to  the  same  man/' 
•'  You  have  bad  my  proxy  for  the  last  five  years/* 
**  .ind  we  have  acknowledged  the  support — acknowledged  it  by  more 
than  professions/' 
1^  *'  I  can  only  say  this,  that  if  I  had  been  with  the  other  sidei  I'd  have 
Bk  somewhat  dilTerent  treatment/' 

*'  Don't  believe  it,  CulduflF,     Every  party  that  is  in  power  inherits  Ua 
iharo  of  obligations.     We  have  never  disowned  tboee  we  owe  to  you/* 

t"  And  why  am  I  refused  this,  then  ?  *' 
*•  If  you  wanted  other  reasons  than  those  I  have  given  you,  I  might 
be  able  to  adduce  them—not  willingly  indeed,  but  under  pressure,  and 
g^iecially  iu  strict  confidence/' 
'*  Aeftao&B  against  my  having  the  mission  *?  '* 
**  BeaaoDS  agai&st  your  having  the  mission/* 
<•  YoQ  amaze  me,  my  lord.    I  almost  doubt  that  I  have  heard  you 
aright     I  mn&t,  however,  insi&t  on  your  eipkiining  yourself.     Am  I  to 
under^tAnd  that  there  are  personal  grounds  uf  unfitness  ?  '* 
The  other  bowed  in  a^stiunt* 
"  Have  the  kindness  to  let  me  know  tbem.^* 

**  First  of  iiil,  Culduir,  this  b  to  be  a  family  mission^ — the  duabeea  is 
►  a  C'  ^  '  lumse — and  a  certain  degree  of  display  and 

I  coii  '  '«d.     Your  fortune  does  not  admit  of  this/* 
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**  Push  on  to  the  more  cogent  reason ,  my  lord/^  said  Culduir»  stiffiy. 

**  Here,  then,  is  the  more  cogent  reason.  The  court  has  not  forgotten 
— what  poBsiljly  the  world  may  havo  forgotton — eome  of  those  passages  in 
your  life  for  which  jou,  perhaps,  have  no  other  remorse  than  that  they  are 
not  likely  to  recur ;  and  as  you  have  given  no  hostages  for  good  bcliaviour» 
in  the  shape  of  a  wife,  the  court,  I  say,  is  sm*e  to  veto  your  appointment. 
You  see  it  all  as  clearly  as  I  do/' 

**  So  far  as  I  do  see,'*  said  Culduff,  slowly,  **  the  first  objection  is  my 
want  of  fortune,  the  second,  my  want  of  a  ^ife  ?  " 

**  Exactly  so." 

**  Well,  my  lord^  I  am  able  to  meet  each  of  these  obstacles ;  my  agent 

^'ifcjis  just  discovered  coal  on  one  of  my  best  estates,  and  I  am  now  in  iovm 

to  make  arrangemcDts  on  a  large  scale  to  develope  the  source  of  wesilth. 

As  to  the  second  diisability,  I  shall  pledge  myself  to  present  the  Yiscotnittss 

Culduff  at  the  next  ditiwing-room.'* 

**  Manied  ah'eady  ?  " 

*'  No,  but  I  may  be  within  a  few  weeks.  In  fact,  I  mean  to  plac«  my- 
self in  such  a  position,  that  no  one  holding  your  oiRce  can  pass  mo  over 
by  a  pretext,  or  afi*ect  to  ignore  my  claim  by  afHrming  that  I  labour  unrL  r 
a  disability/* 

**  This  sounds  like  menace,  does  it  not  ?  **  said  the  other  as  tic  liircw 
his  cigar  impatiently  from  him. 

**A  mere  protocol,  my  lord,  to  denote  intention/* 

**  Well,  1*11  submit  your  name.  I'll  go  further » — I'll  support  it. 
Don^t  leave  town  for  a  day  or  two.  Call  on  Bcadlesworth  nnd  see 
Repsley  ;  tc^ll  him  what  youVc  said  to  me.  If  you  could  promiso  it  ^vt-; 
one  of  his  old  maiden  sisters  that  you  thought  of  making  Lady  CiilduJV,  ihr 
thing  could  bo  clenched  at  once,^but  I  take  it,  you  have  other  views?"* 

**  I  have  other  views,**  said  he  gravely. 

**  I'm  not  indiscreet,  and  I  shall  not  ask  you  more  on  that  head.  By 
Hie  way,  isn't  your  leave  up,  or  neiirly  up  !'*' 

**It  expired  on  Woducsditv  lust,  mhI  I  wimt  it  niiowed  for  two 
months/* 

**  Of  com^o,  if  we  send  yon   nu 
leave  9    I  had  somethbg  else  to  say. 

**  I  have  not  the  very  vagucfet  idea/' 

"  Oh  !  I  remember.  It  was  to  recommend  you  not  to  lake  your  wifi^ 
fgom  the  stiige*  There*6  a  sktcmg  prejudice  in  a  certain  quarter  as  to  that, — 
in  J^iet,  I  may  aity  It  rouldn't  be  got  over/' 

•*  1  may  relieve  you  of  any  apprehensions  on  tliat  score*  Triflr^Mr  I 
don't  know  what  fact  in  my  life  should  expose  me  to  the  merv  fi 

•*  Nothing,— ^Tv^V'-      except  that  impulRiTo  generosity  of - 

position «  which  ri  i  yoti  to  do  what  other  men  would  stop  Hhtirt  lo 

4Somd  V 

**h  TTT  lead  mo  to  d(»rogate,  my  lord/'  auid  he  rroudlv  a^  ht 

look  his  hat,  and  bowbg  baugfatiljr  hSi  the  room* 


tiijs   nt»s!-ioii,    you  ii 
What  was  it  ?  ** 


not  waut  the 
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*^Tbe  greatest  ass  in  the  whole  career,  and  the  word  is  a  bold  one,'* 
8id  the  Minister  as  the  door  dosed.  '*  Meanwhile,  I  mast  send  in  his 
Bame  for  this  misdon,  which  he  ih  fully  Cfjual  to.  What  a  happy  arrange- 
ment  it  is,  that  in  an  age  when  oiu*  ilunkitis  aspire  to  he  gentlemen,  thei'O 
jure  gentlemen  who  ask  nothing  better  than  t^  he  flunkies  I " 


It 


CHAPTER  Xr. 

With   his   Lawyer. 

on  Colonel  Bramleigh's  visit  to  town  was  supposed  to  be  in  fuithcranee 

that  speculation   by  which   Lord   Culdu£  calculated  on  wealth   and 

[ilendoiir,  he  had  really  another  object,  and  while  C ill d ail'  imagined  him 

he  bui^y  in  the  City,  and  deep  in  shares  and  stock  lists,  he  was  closely 

losetcd  with  his  law^'er,  and  earnestly  poring  over  a  mass  of  time-worn 

(tiers  and  docmuonts^  carefully  noting  down  dates,  docketing,  and  annotating, 

a  way  that  showed  what  importance  he  attached  to  the  task  before  him. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Sedley/'  said  he,  as  he  threw  his  pen  disdainfully 

firom  himf  and  lay  back  in  his  chair,  **  the  whole  of  this  move  is  a  party 

dodge.     It  is  part  and  parcel  of  that  vile  persecution  vnih  which  the  Tory 

faction  pursued  mo  during  my  late  canvas.     You  remember  their  vulgar 

allusions  to  my  father  the  brewer,  and  their  coaj'se  jest  about  my  frotby 

orator}"  ?     This  attack  is  but  the  second  act  of  the  simio  drama/' 

**  I  don't  think  so,"  mildly  rtjoined  the  other  party.  **  Conflicts  are 
sharp  enough  while  the  struggle  lasts ;  but  they  rarely  carry  their  bitterness 
beyond  the  day  of  battle." 

That  is  an  agent's  view  of  the  matter,**  said  Bramleigh,  with  asperity^ 

The  agent  always  persists  in  believing  the  whole  thing  a  sham  fight ;  but 

longh  men  do  talk  a  great  deal  of  rot  and  humbug  about  their  principles 

cm  the  hustings,  their  personal  feelings  are  just  as  real,  just  as  acute,  and 

occasionally  just  as  painful,  as  on  any  occasion  in  their  lives  ;  and  I  repeat 

you,  the  tnmiped-up  claim  of  this  foreigner  is  nt  Ither  more  uor  less  thim 

piece  of  paity  malignity. 

I  eamiot  agree  with  you.  The  correspondence  wo  buve  just  been 
king  at  shows  how  upwards  of  forty  years  ago  the  same  pretensions 
ttei  put  foi-ward,  and  a  man  culling  himself  Montagu -Evelyn  Bramleigh 
leclared  he  was  the  rightful  heir  to  your  estates." 

**  A  rigbtful  heir  whose  claims  conld  be  always  compromised  by  a  ten- 
»tind  note  was  scarcely  very  dangerous/' 

Wby  make   any  comprouiise  at   all   if  the  fellow  was  clearly  an 

pofltor  ?  " 

•*  For  Uie  verj'  reason  that  you  yourself  now  counsel  a  similar  course  : 

kToid  tlie  scandal  of  a  public  trial.     To  escape  all  those  insolent  com- 

I  a  party  press  is  certain  to  pass  on  a  poUtical  opponent/* 

uiild  ficiirtdy  have  been  apprehended  from  the  Bramleigh  I 
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Bpeak  of  J  who  was  clearly  poor,  illitcmtci  and  friendless;  whereas  the 
present  man  has^  from  some  sonrce  or  other,  funds  to  engage  eminent 
counsel  and  retain  one  of  the  ^t  men  at  the  bar.*' 

*'I  protest,  Sedley,  yon  puzzle  me,'*  said  Brandeigh,  with  an  ansry 
sparkle  in  his  eye*     **  A  few  moments  back  you  treated  all  this  ["  rt 

as  a  mere  pretext  for  extorting  money,  and  now  you  talk  of  this  J  •  i 

his  claim,  as  subjects  that  may  one  day  be  matter  for  the  decision  of  a  jury. 
Can  you  reconcile  two  views  so  diametrically  opposite  7  " 

**  I  think  I  can.  It  is  at  law  as  in  war.  The  femt  may  he  carried  otn 
to  a  real  attack  whenever  the  position  assailed  be  possessed  of  an  over- 
confidence  or  but  ill-defended*  It  might  be  easy  enough,  perhaps,  to  deal 
with  this  man.  Let  him  have  some  smaU  succesSi  however;  let  him 
gain  a  verdict,  for  instauce,  in  one  of  those  p&tty  suits  for  qjeetment^  and 
his  case  at  once  becomes  formidable.*' 

'*  All  this/'  said  Bramleigb,  *^  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  thcrd 
is  something  in  the  fellow* s  claim  ?  '' 

**  Unquestionably.*' 

*'  I  declare/'  said  Brandeigh,  rising  and  pacing  the  room,  **I  have 
tamper  for  this  discussion.     My  mind  has  not  been  disciplined  to 
degree  of  refinement  that  I  can  accept  a  downright  swindle  as  a  d< 
founded  on  justice.*' 

*^  Let  us  prove  it  a  swindle,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it/' 

t<  And  will  you  tell  me,  sir/'  said  he  passionately,  **  that  every  gentle- 
man holds  his  estates  on  the  condition  that  the  title  may  be  contested  by 
any  impostor  who  can  dupe  people  into  advancing  money  to  ^et  the  law  in 
motion  ?  " 

^*  When  such  proceedings  are  fraudulent  a  vciy  heavy  punishment 
awaits  them/' 

**  And  what  punishment  of  the  knave  equals  the  penalty  inflicted  on 
the  honest  m^i  in  exposure,  shame,  insolent  remarks,  and  worse  than 
even  these,  a  contemptuous  pity  for  that  reverse  of  foilune  which  newa- 
paper  writers  always  announce  as  an  inevitable  consummation  ?  " 

''These  are  all  hard  things  to  bear,  but  I  don't  suspect  they  ever 
deterred  any  man  from  holding  an  estate.'* 

The  half  jocular  tone  of  his  remark  rather  jarred  on  Bramleigh*s 
^pUBibilities^  and  he  eoutiiiued   to  walk  the  room  in   silence ',   at  last, 

ppiog  shorty  he  wheeled  round  and  said, — 

**  Bo  you  adhere  to  your  former  opinion ;  would  you  tiy  a  ooim> 
promise  7  '* 

*^  I  would.  The  man  has  a  ease  quite  good  enough  to  intendst  a 
speculativo  hiwyor,-^good  enough  to  go  before  a  ^  od  enough  foe 

ererything,  but  success*     One  half  what  the  defej  i  cost  you  wil 

probably  satisfy  his  expectatdonSi  not  to  speak  of  all  you  will  spare  your 
self  b  unplt'^ * -    • ^  ■^'  ^^iire* 

**It  is  u  I  to/'  said  Bramlpigh,  painfully. 

*'  It  need  uoi  h^,  at  kiv^i.  not  to  the  extent  you  imagint ;  and  when 
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yom  eye  oyer  yoar  lawyer^B  bill  of  costs,  tbo  phrase  *  iiacidental 
'   will  sp.ih'    voni    (i'L'VtU'2H   nnv  iimro   dit^tinct   !♦  feroQce  to   this 


Aiiu  uow  tor  the  priiciical  part.     Wba 


A  per- 


tnuLsactlon,** 

**  A  most  coosi<leraie  aiteiHion. 
this  mau*§  lawyer  ?  " 
'*  A  most  respectable  proeiiticmery  Kelson^  of  Temple  Court* 

friend  of  my  owti. 
'*  Aad  what  terms  wotiid  you  propose  ?  '* 

**rd  offer  five  thotisand,   and  be  prepared  to  go  to  eight,  possibly 
ten." 

••  To  silence  a  mere  menace.*' 

♦*  Exactly.     It's  a  mere  menace  to  day,  hut  six  months  hence  it  may 

be  something  more  formidable.     It  is  a  canons  case,  cleverly  contrived 

ftod  ingeiiiously  put  together.     I  don't   say  that  we  couldn't  smash  it ; 

0ueli  carpentry  always  has  a  chink  or  an  open  somewhere.     Meanwhile 

be  scandal  is  spreading  orer  not  only  England,  bat  over  the  world,  and 

i  matter  how  favourable  the  ultimate  isBU^,  there  wDl  always  remain  in 

L*»  minds  the  recoUeetion  that  the  right  to  your  estate  was  contested 

I  that  yon  had  to  defend  your  possession. 

**I  had  always  thought  till  now,"  said  Bramleigh,  slowly,  "  that  the 
^gal  mind  attached  very  little  importance  to  the  flying  scandals  that  amuse 
Yon  appear  to  accord  them  weight  and  influence." 
1  am  not  less  a  man  of  the  world  because  I  am  a  lawyer,  Colonel 
Bramleigh,"  said  the  other,  half  tartly. 

••  If  this  must  be  done,  tho  sooner  it  be  over  the  better.     A  man  of 
station — a  peer — is  at  this  moment  paying  such  attention  to  one  of 
liters  that  I   may  expect  at   any  moment,  to-day   perhaps,  to 
formal  proposal  for  hor  hand.     I  do  not  suspect  that  the  thi'eat 
an  unknown  claimant  to  my  property  would  disturb  his  lordBhip'ii  faith 
[  my  security  or  my  station,  but  the  sensitive  dislike  of  men  of  his  class 
all  publicity  that  does   not  redound    to  honour  or  distinction, — the 
t  e  to  whatever  draws  attention  to  them  for  aught  but  court  favour 
omcnt, — might  well  be  supposed  to  have  its  influence  with  him^ 
i  think  it  would  be  better  to  spare  him,^ — to  spare  ns,  too,— this 
re." 
**  I'll   attend   to   it  immediately «      Eebon    hinted  to    me   that  the 
aimant  was  now  in  England." 
"  I  was  not  aware  of  that." 

**  Yea,  he  is  over  hare  now,  and  I  gather,  too»  has  contrived  to  interest 
I  people  in  his  pretensions.** 
^  Docis  be  ail^ct  the  station  of  a  gentleman  ?  " 
**  Thoroughly ;   he   is,  I  am   told,   weU-mannercd,  prepossessing  in 

Qce,  and  presentable  in  everv'  respect.'* 
••  L€«t  ua  ask  him  over  to  Castello,  Sedley,"  said  Bramleigh,  laughing. 
**  Tve  known  of  worse  ntratcgy,"  said  the  lawyer,  dryly » 
What !  are  you  actually  serious  ?  ** 
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**  I  say  that  such  a  move  miglit  not  be  ike  worst  step  to  an  AOikabla 
sottkmcnt.  In  admlttkig  the  assailaut  to  see  all  Hie  worth  and  vaJoe  of 
the  fortress,  it  would  also  show  him  the  resources  for  defence,  and  lie 
might  readilj  compute  what  poor  chances  were  hie  against  such  odds*" 

**  Stilly  I  doubt  if  I  could  bring  myself  to  consent  to  it.  There  is  S 
positive  indignity  in  making  any  concession  to  such  a  palpable  impofltnre*" 

'*  Not  palpable  till  proven.  The  most  unlikely  caaes  have  now  and 
then  pushed  some  of  our  ablest  men  to  upset.  Attack  can  always  choose 
its  own  time,  its  own  ground,  and  ia  master  of  almost  every  condition  of 
the  combat." 

**  I  declare,  Sedley,  if  this  man  had  retained  your  aorvices  to  make  ft 
good  bargain  for  him,  he  could  scarcely  have  selected  a  more  able  agent.** 

"  You  could  not  more  highly  compliment  the  zeal  I  am  exercising  II^k 
yoar  service.'*  1^1 

**  Well,  I  take  it  I  must  leave  the  whole  thing  in  your  hands.  I  shiJI 
not  prolong  my  sta}'  in  town,  I  wanted  to  do  something  in  the  City,  but  I 
£nd  these  late  crashes  in  the  banks  have  spread  such  terror  and  apprc- 
hensioUf  that  nobody  wiU  advance  a  guinea  on  anything.  There  is  an 
admirable  opening  just  now, — coal.** 

"In  Egypt?" 

"Ko,  in  Ireland." 

"  Ah,  in  Ireland  ?  That's  very  different.  You  auroly  cannot  expect 
capital  Will  take  that  channel  ?  " 

**  Y'ou  are  an  ailmirable  lawyer,  Sedley.     I  am  told  London  has  not 
your  equal  as  a  special  pleader,  but  let  ma  tell  you  you  are  not  either 
projector  or  a  pohtdcian.    I  am  both,  and  I  declare  to  you  that  this  ooonti 
which  you  deride  and  distrust  is  the  California  of  Great  Britain.     \Vntif» 
to  me  at  your  earliest ;  finish  this  business,  if  yon  can,  out  of  hand,  and  I 
you  make  good  tenna  for  me  I'll  send  you  some  shares  in  an  enl 
— an  Irish  enterprise — which  will  pay  you  a  better  dindend  than 
of  your  East  county  railroads.** 

'*  Have  you  changed  the  name  of  your  place  ?  Your  son,  Mr.  John 
Bramletgh,  writes  'Bishop  s  Folly  *  at  the  top  of  his  letter.** 

**  It  ia  called  Costello,  sir.  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  siDy  caprices 
of  a  sailor,** 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

SOITK  MrSUJOiEUSTAKDlKGS. 

Lord  Cdldufp  and  Colonel  Bramleigh  spoke  little  to  each  oth*  j    .=  l!i 
journeyed  back  to  Ireland.     Each  foil  back  upon  tho  thrmo  jh  .  ..  u.iii 
inictreeting  to  him,  and  c.amd  not  to  impart  it  to  his  neighbour,     Tl 
wpr^  not  like  men  who  had  so  long  travelifid  tho  itmno  road  in  life  thai  1 
a  droppbg  word,  a  whole  train  of  aiRsociationB  can  be  coloured  up^  and 
&mtllar  scenes  and  people  be  passed  m  review  beibre  thtf  mind. 
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A  few  curt  sentences  utteted  by  Bramleigh  told  how  matterfi  stood  in 

I  City — money  was  "  tight  "  being  the  text  of  all  he  said  ;  but  of  that 

adttl   6^?nsitiveIles8  that  shrinks  timidly  from  aU   enterprise  after  a 

efiod  of  crash  and  bankmptcy  Caldiiff  could  nmke  nothing.     In  his  own 

nobody  dreaded  the  fire  becanse  his  neighbour's  child  wag  burned, 

ad  h©  could  not  sec  why  capitalists  ghoald  not  learn  something  from 

liplomacy. 

Nor  was  Colonel  Bramleigh,  on  his  Bide,  much  better  able  to  follow 
be  subject  which  had  interest  for  his  companion.  The  rise  and  fall  of 
Qgdoms,  the  varying  fortunes  of  States,  impressed  themselves  upon  the 
City  man  by  the  condition  of  financial  credit  they  implied,  and  a  mere 
nco  at  the  price  of  a  foreign  loan  conveyed  to  his  appreciation  a  more 
Drrect  notion  of  a  people  than  all  the  Blue  Books  and  all  the  cor- 
espondence  with  plenipotentiaries. 

These  were  not  Culduft's  views.  His  code — it  is  the  code  of  all  his 
eallmg — ^was  :  No  country  of  any  pretensions,  no  more  than  any  gentleman 
pf  blood  and  family,  ever  became  bankrupt.  Pressed,  hard-pushed,  he 
rould  say.  Yes !  we  all  of  us  have  had  our  difficulties,  and  to  surmount 
bcm  oocafiionally  we  are  driven  to  make  unprofitable  bargains,  but  we 
'  rub  through,"  and  so  will  Greece  and  Spain  and  those  other  countries 
Inhere  they  are  borrowing  at  twelve  or  twenty  per  cent.,  and  raise  a  loan 
I  year  to  discharge  the  dividends. 

^ot  only  then  were  these  two  men  little  gifted  with  qualities  to  render 

bem  companionable  to  each  other,  but  from  the  totally  different  way 

event  and  every  circumstance  presented  itself  to  their  minds,  each 

r  to  conceive  for  the  other  a  sort  of  depreciatory  estimate  as  of  one 

who   only  could   see  a  v^  small   part  of  any  subject,  and  even  Oiat 

Ciolcmred  and  tinted  by  the  hues  of  his  o^d  daily  calling. 

**8o,  then,"  said  Culduff,  after  listening  to  a  somewhat  lengthy 
explanation  from  Bramleigh  of  why  and  how  it  was  that  there  was  nothing 
i0  be  done  financially  at  the  moment,  '*  so,  then,  I  am  to  gather  the  plan 
p(  a  company  to  work  the  mines  is  out  of  the  question  ?  " 

**  I  would  rather  call  it  deferred  than  abandoned,"  was  the  cantiotw 
ply. 

*  In  my  career  what  vce  postpone  we  generally  prohibit.     And  what 
^^(ther  course  is  open  to  na  ?  " 

^B  ^*yfa  can  wait,  my  lord,  we  can  w^t.  Coal  is  not  like  indigo  or 
^Bobacco;  it  is  not  a  qneBtlon  of  hours — whether  the  crop  be  saved  or 
^^uined.     Wc^  can  wait." 

**  Very  tme,  sir ;  but  I  cannot  wait.  There  are  some  urgent  calls 
apon  me  just  now»  the  men  who  are  pressing  which  will  not  be  so  com- 
plainant as  to  wait  either,'* 

•I  was  alwfiyg  under  the  impression,  my  lord,  that  your  position  as 
er,  and  the  nature  of  tlje  services  that  yon  were  engaged  in,  were 
at  to  ndieve  you  from  all  the  embarrassment  that  attach  to  humbler 
Pin  di<BcnIlT<'«  ?  " 
vaL.  XVI,— »o.  93*  li. 
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*'They  doa't  arrest,   bat  they  ^\m  ti«,  sir;   and  tliej  dun  with  an  ' 
iiijBifit&nce  and  au  amount  of  menace,  iooy  that  iniddlo-claBs  people  cim 
form  no  conception  of.   They  besit^ge  the  departments  we  serve  under  witl|. 
their  vulgar  compliiiniSi  and  if  tho  rumour  gets  abroiid  that  one  of  us  if 
about  to  be  advanced  to  a  govomorship  or  an  embassy,  they  asBenil>l«  in 
Dowmug  Street  like  a  Refoim  demonstration.     I  doolare  to  you  I  had 
malte  my  way  through  a  lane  of  creditors  from  the  Privy  Council  Offic 
to  the  private  ontrituce  to  F.  0*,  my  hands  full  of  their  confounded  accounts^ 
— one  fellow,  a  bootmaker,  actually  having  pinned  hia  bill  to  the  skirt  of 
my  coat  as  I  went.    And  the  worst  of  these  impertinences  is  that  they  give 
a  Minister  who  is  indispoeed  towards  you  a  handle  for  refusing  your  juslj 
elaims.    I  have  just  come  through  such  an  ordeal :  I  have  been  told  \ 
my  dobts  are  to  be  a  bar  to  my  promotion.'* 

The  almost  tremulous  horror  which  he  gave  to  this  last  eipresaion — 
as  of  au  outrage  unknown  to  mankind — ^warned  Bramleigh  to  be  silent. 

^^  I  perct^ivd  that  you  do  not  £nd  it  easy  to  beiieve  this^  but  I  pledgAi 
my  word  to  you  it  is  true.  It  is  not  forty-eight  hours  since  a  Secretary  ( 
State  assumed  to  make  my  personal  liabilities — ^the  things  which,  if  any 
things  are  a  man's  own^  are  certainly  so — to  make  these  an  objection  to 
my  taking  a  mission  of  importanoe.  I  beUeve  he  was  sorry  for  his 
indiscretion ;  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  blunder  he  will  not 
rea<iily  repeat.'* 

'*  And  you  obtained  your  appointment  2  "  asked  BranUeigh, 

'Minister  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  tho  court  of  Hoeh*^ 
ringhen,''  said  Colduffj  with  a  alow  and  pompous  enunciation, 

Bramleigh,   pardonably  ignorant  of  the  geography  of  the  importan 
State  alluded  to,  merely  bowed  in  acknowledgment.     '*  Is  there  much— 1 
much  to  do  at  one  of  these  caurta  ?  "  asked  he  di^dently,  after  a  paoso. 

'*  In  one  sense  there  is  a  great  deal.  In  Germany  the  action  of 
greater  cidiinets  is  always  to  be  discovered  in  the  intrigues  of  the  sma 
dokedoms,  just  as  you  gather  tho  temper  of  the  huntsman  firom  the  way 
he  lashes  the  hounds.  You  may.  therefore,  ma^  a  *  cretin,*  if  you  like,  to 
Berlin  or  Vienna  ;  you  want  a  man  of  tiict  and  address  at  Sigmaringen  or 
Kloin-Esel'  Btadt.  Thoy  begin  to  see  that  here  at  home,  but  it  took 
years  to  arrive  at  IL" 

Whether  Bramleigh  was  confounded  by  the  depth  of  this  remark,  or 
umoyed  by  the  man  who  made  it,  he  rehipsed  into  a  dreamy  silence  thiil 
^Don  pasmd  into  sloop,  into  which  state  the  iUuBtrious  diplomatist  fol- 
lowed, and  '  the  jouroey  m:  "  < 
into  view,  n          ^   ibuad  th4\ni«iJ 

{mtftiira  towards  tho  grand  i^lrauee.     The  titlings  of  tboir  coming 
reached  tho  dravring-room,  and  the  haU  was  filled  by  th«  jouug  m^einl 
of  the  family  tti  welcome  them*     *'  Remember/*  said  Bfiiml*i|rh,  ^* 
liaid  uolhifig  111*  Ituaeb^oo  since  morning.    Come  and  join  na,  if 

VDU  likr,    in    tl*  rormu   btii  Itt    m,j   hnvo   uoin^  dlfUUNT  K^   rtirvn   9^$^ 

nar  b 
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It  is  not  pleasant,  perhaps,  to  bd  talked  to  T^hile  eating  by  persons 
quite  unemployed  bj  the  pleasnres  of  the  table ;  but  thero  is  a  sort  of  ttee 
dtid  easv  at  snch  times  not  ^hoUj  unconducive  to  agreeable  inteTcourse^ 
and  many  little  caros  and  attentionBi  impossible  and  unmeaning  in  the 
more  formal  habits  of  the  table^  are  now  graceful  adjuncts  to  the  incident. 
Thus  wftS  it  that  Marion  contrived  by  some  slight  service  or  other  to 
indicate  to  Lord  Culdu^  that  he  was  an  honoured  guest ;  and  when  she 
filled  liifl  glass  with  champagne,  and  poured  a  little  into  hei*  own  to  pledgo 
the  great  man  felt  a  sense  of  triumph  that  wanned  the  whole  of  that 
Q  wheret  anatomicallj,  his  heart  was  situated.  While  the  others 
around  were  engaged  in  general  conversatioui  ^e  led  him  to  talk  of  his 
joamej  to  town,  and  what  he  had  done  there ;  and  he  told  her  somewhat 
proudly  of  the  high  mission  about  to  be  entrusted  to  him,  not  omittbg  to 
^pdik  of  the  haughty  tone  he  had  used  towards  the  Minister  and  the  spirit 
lio  had  evinced  in  aseertbg  his  just  claims.  '^  We  had  what  threatened 
%i  OQO  time  to  bo  a  stormy  interview.  When  a  man  hko  myself  has  to 
reoaU  tha  Ibt  of  his  services,  the  case  may  well  be  considered  imminent. 
He  poshed  me  to  thisi,  and  I  accepted  his  challenge.  I  told  him,  if  I  am 
not  nch«  it  is  because  I  have  spent  my  fortime  in  maintaining  the  dignity 
of  the  high  stations  I  have  filled.  The  breaches  in  my  fortune  arti  all 
honourable  wounds.  He  next  objected  to  what  I  could  not  but  admit  as  a 
more  valid  barrier  to  my  claims.     Can  you  guess  it  ?*' 

She  diook  her  head  in  dissent.     It  could  not  be  his  rank,  or  anything 

bore  npon  his  rank.     Was  it  possible  that  official  prudery  had  been 

ked  by  the  noble  lord's  social  derelictions?  Had  the  scandal  of 
that  old  elopement  survived  to  tarnish  his  fame  aod  iojure  his  success  ? 
and  she  bluahed  as  she  thought  of  the  theme  to  which  he  invited  her 
approach. 

"  I  see  you  do  divine  it/'  said  he,  gnuling  courteously. 

**  I  snspect  not,''  said  she  difidently,  and  still  blushing  doeper. 

**  It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  me^ — ^a  most  encouraging  assurance,'* 
said  he  in  a  low  and  earnest  voice,  **  if  I  could  believe  that  your  interest 
in  mo  went  so  far  as  actually  to  read  the  story  and  anticipate  the  cata- 
atrophe  of  my  life.  Tell  me  then,  I  entreat  you,  that  you  know  what  I 
6  to." 

She  hesitated.  ^*  Was  it  possible,"  thought  she,  **  that  he  wished  me 
to  admit  that  my  opinion  of  him  was  not  prejudiced  by  thia  *  eacapado  *  of 
thirty  years  ago  ?  Is  he  asking  mo  to  own  that  I  am  tolerant  towards 
sneh  offences  ?  '*  His  age,  his  tone  generally,  his  essentially  fort^ign  breeding, 
made  this  verj*  possible.  Her  perplexity  was  great,  and  her  confusion 
inercaned  with  every  minute. 

At  this  critical  moment  thero  was  a  general  move  to  go  into  the 
drawing-room  ♦  and  as  he  gave  her  his  arm,  Lord  Culduff  drew  her  gently 
towards  him,  and  said  in  his  moat  insinuating  voice,  **  Let  mo  hear  my 

**I  declare,  mv  lord,**  said  sLe  heHi!atiiigly,  "I  don't  know  what  to 
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gay.    Moralists  and  ivorldly  people  have  two  dUTerent  moasorea  for  thes 
things,     I  baTo  no  pretensions  to  claim  a  place  M'ith  the  former,  and  I 
rather  shrink  &om  accepting  all  iho  ideas  of  the  latter.     At  all  eTentAj 
I  would  suppose  that  after  a  certain  laps©  of  time,  when  years  haTe  | 
over, — profitably, — I  would  hope, — in  fact,  I  nman,^ — ^in  short  I  do  not 
know  what  I  mean." 

•'  You  mean,  perhaps^  that  it  is  not  at  my  time  of  life  men  take  such  n 
step  with  prudence.  Is  that  it  ?"  asked  he,  tr}'ing  in  vain  to  keep  dowB 
the  irritation  that  moved  him, 

"  Well,  my  lord,  I  beHeve  about  tho  prudence  there  can  scarcely  bdJ 
two  opinions,  whether  a  man  bo  young  or  uld.  These  things  are  wrong  m^ 
themselveg,  and  nothing  can  make  them  right/' 

*'  I  protest  i  am  unable  to  follow  you,*'  said  he,  tartly* 

**  All  the  better,  my  lord,  if  I  he  only  leading  yon  where  you  have  lia 
inclination  to  wander.     I  see  Kelly  wants  me  at  the  piano*" 

"  And  you  prefer  accompanying  her  to  me  /  "  said  he  reproachfully, 

**  At  least,  my  lord,  we  shall  be  in  harmony,  which  is  scarcely  oar 
oaee  here." 

He  sighed,  almost  theatrically,  as  he  relinquished  her  arm,  and  retiiing 
to  a  remote  part  of  the  room,  afiectod  to  read  a  newspaper.  Mr.  Cotbillt 
however,  soon  drew  a  chair  near,  and  engaged  him  in  conversatiaii. 

"  So  Bramleigb  has  done  nothing,"  whispered  Cutbill,  as  ho  be 
forward,     *'  He  did  not,  so  far  as  I  gather,  even  speak  of  the  mine  in 
the  City.'* 

**  He  said  it  was  of  no  nse ;  the  time  was  nnfiivourablo.'* 

"  Did  you  ever  know  it  otherwise  ?    Isn't  it  with  that  same  cant  ( 
an  nnfavourablo  time,  those  men  always  add  so  much  to  tho  premium 
every  undertaking  ?  " 

**  Bu-,  I  am  unable  to  answer  your  qnestion.  It  is  my  first — I  would 
I  might  be  able  to  say,  and  my  last — occasion  to  deal  with  this  class  of 
people," 

**  TheyVe  not  a  bad  set,  afber  all ;  only  yon  must  take  them  in  tli0 
way  theyVe  used  to — the  way  they  andexBtand/' 

•*  It  is  a  language  I  have  yet  to  learn,  Mr.  Cutbill/' 

'*  The  sooner  your  lordship  sets  to  work  at  it  tho  better  then." 

Lord  Culduff  wheeled  round  in  liis  chair,  and  stared  with  ru 
\  the  man  before  him.     He  saw,  however,  the  unmistakable  si;.: 
liaving  drunk  ff oely*  and  his  bloodshot  eyes  declaimed  that  tht  moment  vma 
not  favourable  for  calm  discussion. 

"It  would  be  as  well  perhaps  to  fidjoum  tlus  conversation/'  eald 
Culdu£ 

'^I^  for  basiness^-anywhere  and  at  any  moment.    I  made  os«  q|^ 
iho  beei  hits  I  ever  chanced  upon  after  a  smash  on  tht*  Trent  Vulley  liji 
TL  V     "        '>ftho  firm  of  Skido  ami  T^     *'       ■       '  this' 

§li'  itjd  two  of  his  in:»nt  t>  nus 

lying  with  m  lot  of  ncantling  and  barrebstavos  over  himi  and  itn  cnod  i>ai» 
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talk] 
^K    care 


^I«  Ihero  any  ouc  there?*  I  said,  *Yes;  Cuibill.  Tom  Cnibiil,  of 
TicL^regttl  Termco,  St  John's  Wood.'  '* 

Lord  Culduife  patience  could  etaud  no  more,  and  ho  luro'se  with  a 
slight  bow  and  moved  haagLtily  away,  Cutbill,  however,  was  quickly  at 
Ilia  side.  "You  must  hear  the  rest  of  this  ;  it  was  a  matter  of  close  ou 
ien  ihouEand  pounds  to  me,  and  this  is  the  way  it  camo  oat *' 

**  1  felicitate  you  heartily,  sir,  on  your  Buccesa,  but  beg  I  may  be 
spared  the  story  of  it/* 

**You*ve  hoard  worse*  Egad,  I'd  not  gay  you  haven't  told  worse* 
Il'fi  not  ©very  fcUow,  I  promise  you,  has  his  wits  about  him  at  a  moment 
'when  people  are  shouting  for  help,  and  an  express  train  standing  on  its 
liead  in  a  cutting,  and  a  tender  hanging  over  a  viaduct/* 

♦*  Sir,  there  aro  worse  inflictions  than  oven  this/' 

**  Eh,  what  ?  '*  said  Cutbill,  crossing  his  aims  on  his  chest,  and  looking 
Solly  in  the  other's  face ;  but  Lord  Culduff  moved  quietly  on^  and 
approaching  a  table  where  Ellen  was  seated,  said«  "  I'm  coming  to  beg 
for  a  cup  of  tea ;  "  not  a  trace  of  excitement  or  irritation  to  be  detected 
in  his  voice  or  manner.  He  loitered  for  a  few  moments  at  the  table, 
talking  Hghtly  and  pleasantly  on  indiferent  subjects,  and  then  moved 
carelo68ly  away  till  he  found  himself  near  the  do€r,  when  ho  made  a  pre- 
^iiato  escape  and  hurried  up  to  Mb  roonu 

It  was  his  invariable  custom  to  look  at  himself  carcfally  in  the  glasi.  I 

never  he  came  home  at  night*  As  a  general  might  have  examined  the 
list  of  killed  and  wounded  after  an  action,  computing  with  himself  the 
cost  of  victory  or  defeat,  so  did  this  veteran  wamor  of  a  world's  campaign 
go  careCoJly  over  all  the  signs  of  wear  and  tear,  the  hard  lines  of  pain  or 
cbequerod  colouring  of  agitation,  which  his  last  engagement  might  havo 


ai  down  before  his  mirror  now,  he  was  actually  shocked  to  see 
what  ravaged  a  single  evening  had  produced.  The  circles  around  his  eyes 
were  deeply  indented,  the  corners  of  his  mouth  dra^n  down  so  iixedly  and 
Ermly  that  all  his  attempts  to  conjure  up  a  amile  were  failures,  while  a 
pitr|jle  tint  beneath  his  rouge  totally  destroyed  that  delicate  colouring] 
which  was  wont  to  impart  the  youthful  look  to  his  features. 

The  vulgar  impertinence  of  Cutbill  made  indeed  but  little  impression 
npon  him.  An  annoyance  while  it  lasted,  it  still  left  nothing  for  memoxy 
that  could  not  be  dismissed  %vith  ease.  It  was  Marion.  It  was  what  shd( 
liad  said  that  weighed  so  painfully  on  his  heart,  wounding  where  ho  was 
most  intensely  and  delicately  sensitive.  She  had  told  him^ — what  had  sho 
told  him  ?  Ho  tried  to  recall  her  exact  words,  but  he  could  not.  They 
were  in  n*ply  to  remarks  of  his  o\mi,  and  owed  all  their  significance  to  the 
context.  One  thing  she  certainly  had  said, — that  there  were  certain  steps 
in  lilb  about  which  the  world  hnld  but  one  opinion,  and  the  allusion  was 
men  marrying  lato  in  life ;  and  then  she  added  a  remark  as  to  the  i^-anl 
4it  "  sympathy  *' — or  was  it  *•  harmony  "  she  callod  it  ? — ^between  them. 
Bow  fitr^Bgo  that  ho  could  not  remember  more  exactly  all  that  passed,  he 
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who,  after  his  interviews  with  lilinieters  and  great  men,  cotild  go  home  wod 
send  off  in  an  official  despatch  the  whole  dialogue  of  the  iLiidiunce^  But 
why  seek  for  the  precise  expressions  she  employed  ?  The  menning  should 
surely  be  enough  for  him,  and  that  was — there  was  no  denying  it — thnt 
the  dieparity  of  their  ages  was  a  har  to  his  pretensions.  *'  Had  our  ranks  1 
in  life  boon  alike,  there  might  haTe  been  force  in  her  observation ;  but  she 
forgets  that  a  coronet  eneircles  a  brow  like  a  wreath  of  youth  ;  *'  and  he 
adjusted  the  curls  of  his  wig  as  he  spoke,  and  lamJled  at  himself  mofd 
saccesgfully  than  he  had  done  before. 

**  On  the  whole,  perhaps  it  is  better,*'  said  he,  as  he  aroie  nsd  walked. 
the  room.  *'  A  mt'sallianco  can  only  be  Justified  by  great  beauty  or  great  1 
wealth.  One  must  do  a  consnmedly  rash  thing,  or  a  wondcrfiUJy  shaip 
one^  to  come  out  well  with  the  world.  Forty  thousand,  and  a  good^ooking 
g^l — she  isn't  more, — would  not  satisfy  the  just  exp«ct«-tione  of  socicfy^ 
which,  with  men  Uke  myself,  are  severely  exacting/* 

He  had  met  a  repulse,  he  could  not  deny  it,  and  the  sense  of  pain  it 
inflicted  galled  him  to  the  quick.  To  be  sore,  the  thing  occurred  in  a 
remote,  out-of-the-way  spot,  where  there  were  no  people  to  discorer  or 
retail  the  story.  It  was  not  as  if  it  chanced  in  some  cognate  land  of . 
society,  whore  such  incidents  get  immediate  currency  and  form  Ui^^ 
gossip  of  every  coterie.  Who  was  ever  to  hear  of  what  passed  in  an  Irinh 
counfjy- house  ?  Marion  herself  indeed  might  write  it,-^ — she  most  probably 
would — ^but  to  whom  ?  To  some  friend  as  httle  in  the  world  as  herself,  and 
none  know  better  than  Lord  Culduff  of  how  few  people  the  **  world  *■  wi 
oompofied.  It  was  a  defeat,  but  a  defeat  that  need  never  be  gazetted.  And 
after  all,  are  not  the  worst  things  in  all  our  reverses,  the  comments  tbi^ 
are  passed  upon  them  7  Are  not  the  eenstircs  of  aui  enemies  and  the 
condolences  of  our  friends  sometimes  harder  to  hear  than  the  misfortmiM 
that  have  evoked  them  ? 

What  Marion's  manner  towards  him  might  be  in  future,  was  alae  i 
painful  reflection.  It  would  naturally  bo  a  triumphant  incident  in  bar 
life  to  have  rejected  such  an  offer.  Would  she  be  eager  to  paradu  Um 
feet  before  the  world  ?  Would  she  try  to  let  people  know  that  she  had 
refused  him  ?  This  was  possible.  Ho  felt  that  such  a  slight  would  tamish 
tbo  whole  gloiy  of  his  life,  whose  boast  was  to  have  done  many  tilings 
that  were  actually  wicked,  but  not  one  that  was  merely  w<»ak. 

Thf  f  ninttcr  was  to  got  out  of  his  prceert 

dtsfimt.  I  ho  field,  bat  not  as  a  beaten  army;  u 

this  was  to  be  done  he  sank  off  to  stovp. 


27D 


Cfee  pnupsatk  in  Bj^mn. 


(C0KCLUSI05.) 


ft  Is  jm  amiable  weaknoss,  and  one  yerj  characteristic  of  the  coontiy,  that 
Bvoiy  place  in  Spain  considers  itself  better  worth  seeing  than  eveiy  other 
place  in  Spain,  and  cuDfiifquontly  in  tht^  wurld,  and  generally  has  some 
prOTerb  or  jingle  which  sa}*8  so  pretty  plainly.     Thus  you  are  told  that^ 


Ue*s  a  most  unlucky  dcril. 

Who  \m^  missed  Llmt  mitn*ol  Senile. 


ud-^ 


He,  ag-oin,  hns  just  as  bad  a 
Luck,  who  ha&  aot  scco  GrcwodA, 

r  perhaps  it  may  nm, — 

llAppj  for  his  lifetime  nuido  la 
Be  who  ba»  Jiot  c^os  cm  Cadiz. 


I 

^B  City  lik«  our  Sukmsnea  I 

^^  Show  me  one,  lir,  and  1*11  thonk  yc, 

Ho^s  A  oooimcmplace  Erutum, 
Who  would  pass  by  San  S^buatiuti. 

^\ki  whatever  the  form  or  subject,  the  sentiment  k  always  the  same.     I 

taunot  recollect  the  corresponding  **refran" — there  is  one  no  doubt — 

hun  for  its  theme  the  town  of  Eonda.     The  only  thing  of  the  fiori  I 

fi'call  to  mind  merely  pays  a  high  compliment  to  the  proverbial  salnbrify 

^  place,  and  may  be  freely  translated  : — 

Up  At  Rondn  no  one  Eickcns  : 
Men  of  eigbt;r,  ihtnv,  are  chickens. 

k  judging  bv  what  is  always  said  at  Gnmada,  or  Malaga,  wheiiever  the 

on  is  raised  as  to  the  finest  route  westwards,  I  should  imnginc  tLc 

r* dictum  mu^t  be  somewhat  in  the  form  of  **lf  you  can,  why  then 

I  n  Doubt  you  ought  to  go  by  Honda."    If  the  reader  has  any  tolembly 

giiotl  map  of  Bpflin  at  baud,  a  glance  at  it  will  explain  how  it  comes  that 

ondsfc  iti  at  onco  a  place  of  such  deci*^    '  .  and  at  the  same  time 

difiicuU  of  access.     The  great  n  t  of  which  the  Sierra 

iiDvada  forms  the  highest  and  most  easterly  mass,  runs,  under  di^erent 

%^  and  with  a  break  or  twot  as  at  Padul,  near  Granada,  and  again 

litloBu  to  Malaga^  pretty  rc^idarly.  and  generally  parallel  to  the  oea-shore, 

atil  iMarly  oppos  lofoi-mofan 

spread  hand*  m  ^^  ier  to  Titn&, 
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another  poiDting  to  Cadiz*  anotber  towards  Jerez  ;  not  to  speak  of  ssTeral " 
thumbs  iu  several  directions.  Eonda  lies  well  up  among  the  Imuckles  of 
this  hand,  consequentlv  in  the  heart  of  an  intricate  mountain  tract,  charm- 
ingly picturesque,  but  almost  entirely  roadless.  In  fact  there  are  not,  I 
believe,  ten  miles  of  road  properly  so  called  between  Malaga  and  Cadiz. 
There  are  two  or  three  between  San  Ikjquo  and  Campo,  on  the  way  to 
Gibraltar ;  and  a  magnificent  road  to  connect  Tarifa  with  Algeciras  has  been 
some  time  laid  out,  and  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  of  it  is  already  completed ' 
and  fit  for  travelling  ;  and  there  are,  besides,  some  few  miles  of  fair  road  on 
the  approach  to  Cadiz  ;  but  that  is  all  as  Car  as  I  can  recollect.  Conse- 
quently for  the  traveller  who  wishes  to  take  Ronda  and  the  Eonda  distnet 
en  route,  there  is  only  one  way,  according  to  Spanish  ideas,  of  doing  it» — 
to  hire  horses  and  a  guide  and  make  a  saddle  journey  of  it.  Thi6»  with  ft 
well-fed  and  well-appointed  steed,  would  be  very  delightfiil.  but  the  ordinary 
tourist's  chance  of  such  a  luxury  is  a  poor  one,  and  for  what  he  gets  he  has  ' 
to  pay  dearly.  It  will  cost  Mm  vciy  nearly  as  much  to  ride  &om  Malngi^ 
to  Cadi^  as  to  go  from  Cadiz  to  Bayonne  by  rail.  The  question  then  will 
naturally  arise  as  to  whether  the  game  is  worth  the  candle,  and  whether 
there  is  no  other  way.  If  so,  solvitur  ambulando ;  the  difficulty  may  easily 
be  settled  by  sending  the  baggage  round  by  Cordova^  and  walking,  for  the 
enterprise  is  really  not  attended  with  more  difficulty  than  a  pedestriim  tour 
in  the  Tyrol, 

As  every  book  of  travels  m  Spain  contains  a  description  of  the  route 
from  Granada  to  Malaga,  either  by  the  bridle-road  across  the  Sierra  Tejeda 
by  Alhama,  or  by  the  diligence  road  through  Loja,  that  portion  of  the 
journey  may  bo  passed  over  here,  in  spite  of  the  temptation  to  loiter  on 
the  heights  above  Malaga  and  contemplate  that  glorious  view  over  tba 
broad  rich  valley  down  below,  and  its  vineyards  and  palm-trees,  witli  tbo 
yellow  sands  and  blue  sea  beyond :  a  glorious  view  even  in  this  land  where 
they  are  thick  as  blackberries  in  the  season,  and  each  seems  to  '*  kill  **  its 
predecessor  by  its  brilliancy,  A  few  miles  up  this  valley  lies  the  littlo 
town  of  Alora,  which  owns  a  station  on  the  Malaga  and  Cordova  railway ; 
and  this,  they  told  mo  at  Malaga,  was  my  station  if  I  wished  to  walk  ovor  j 
the  nionntainfi  to  Ronda,  a  most  unaccountable  aiid  insane  wisb,  as  I  w 
given  to  understand  very  unmistakably. 

The  town  itself  is  posted  some  height  above  the  valky  in  a  cleft 
between  two  mountains,  but  there  wa«  a  clean-looking  little  hostelry^ 
S4n>  between  a  fnnda  and   a  poBada,  close  to  the  railway  statioiip 

aii  I  .  of  about  the  same  date,  which  seemed  to  throw  out  a  hist 

in  u  1 1  ni    t  way  that  to  go  fuxthur  might  be  to  fart^  wonte.     I  anifodp 
bowtvti,  at  uTi  Tiiifi  T^.rnntc  mfJinLiit.     El  Amo,  besides  his  buaiiieas  aftj 
an  innkeeper,  ,  us  ..v     i   i.  r  i    if  i;,ctor,    and  the  whol«  «^nrrfnen  of  tiltf^ 
efrtiif*l:^:tiL'v  I'll  \\,  fi'  ;if*horli(ii  in  lIji.  4-f'.tnpK:tinD  of  a  !;■  '   from  tui 

ttjK^rt  iHMisci  Lu  Miilii^u.    Tlic  lai.dlord  iimi^clf  wns  condu ,^  ,.,*  disputes 

it  once  with  as  many  oimnge-growcrs^  and  the  hiodlady  was  koofiitig  an 
QNi  to  a  hcvj  of  dark-«yed  dAiBsels  who  wtirt)  busy  wmpptsg  oimagOB  in 
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pap^r  and  packing  them  in  tliose  long  boxes  which  are  such  faxalHar 

bbjecte  in  any  laiidBcape  about  I'ish  Street  Kill  or  BilliDgsgat^*      A  Bound 

tjiiil- driving  in  furious  haste*  such  as  might  be  produceti  by  a  sporting 

odertftker  who  hnd  backed  himseli"  to  make  coffins  agjvinst  time>  came 

n/m  a  Terandah  hard  by  where  the  boxes  were  being  put  together,  an 

bpertition  which  seemed  to  bo  effected  with  about  four  taps  of  a  hammer. 

Svery  corner  was  piled  from  floor  to  ceihng  with  the  dark  glosny  green 

lit — hr  they  are  packed  green  and  allowed  to  ripen  in  transitu, — in 

a-ange  influence  was  as  strong  all  over  the  place  as  if  it  had  been 

igb  of  Enniakillen,  and  a  mere  traveller  was  of  no  more  account 

ban  a  tourist  in  a  party  iim  at  election  time.      In  other  countries,  where 

lie  travelling  public  is  courted  and  petted  and  spoiled*  tliis  would  be  a 

pvanco,  but  in  unlocomotivo  Spain  the  traveller  soon  learns  hi^  position 

.  eeases  to  look  upon  himBelf  as  one  to  whom  all  things  must  give  way 

[  he  happens  to  be  en  voyage.     80 »  until  my  Utile  business  in  the 

ay  of  dinner  could  be  attended  to,  I  amused  myself  with  extracting 

formation  about  the  orange-trade  from  the  box-maker  (which  was  not 

as  deax  as  I  could  have  wiBhcd,  the  young  man's  mouth  being  full  of 

nails)  and  speculating  on  the  future  of  these  oranges,  following  them  in 

fjejicy  as  they  made  the  circuit  of  the  pit  in  company  ^ith  lemonade, 

ginger-beer,  and  a  bill  of  the  play,  or  hap^,  in  another  place,  lubricated 

rhetoric  of  Mr.  Whalley  as  he  denounced  the  Pope.     As  a  matter  of 

it  tamed  out  they  were  destined  for  the  American  market,  but  of 

they  were  just  as  good  for  sentimental  purposes.     There  is  no 

discipline  for  an  impatient  temper  than  a  week*8  travelliug  on  the 

of    Spain.       The   Spaniard    wiU   not   be  driven.      Yuu   must 

iiodato  your  pace  to  his,  and  if  you  do  so  with  a  good  grace  all  ^viU 

^  smoothly.     They  took  their  time  about  it,  I  admit,  but  still  ia  their 

own  kisurely  deliberate  way  these  good  people  of  Alora  did  what  they 

^ould  to  make  me  comfortable,  and  the  landlord  produced  some  uneom- 

xnosdy  sound   Malaga  seco,   and  over  it  gave  me  counsel  of  the  same 

as  to  my  road.     Ronda  hes  some  nine  or  ten  leagues  to  the  west 

c^ra,  a  trifle  too  much  for  a  pleasant  day's  walk  in  those  latitudes  ,* 

1 1  took  his  advice  and  broke  the  journey  by  putting  up  at  the  Baths  of 

larratraca,  an  easy  march  of  about  five  hours.   Carratraca  is  a  picturesque 

ucusly  litUe  village  planted  on  the  side  of  a  bare  wild  valley  shut  in  by 

l-grey  mountains*     In  spite  of  its  loneliness,  or  perhaps  because  of  it, 

i  in  fiivour  as  a  watering-place  with  the  people  of  Seville,  Cadiz, 

>  who  muster  there  in  great  force  during  the  autumn  months. 

aiic  and  cutaneous  affections  are,  I  behove,  the  special  province  of 

(^watitrs^  but  as  far  as  I  could  make  out  there  is  no  ailment  under  the 

fitm   for  which   they   cannot  do   something  in   the  way   of  alleviation. 

pma,  hypochondriasis,   loss  of  appetite,  over-eating,  over-work,  or 

ildUiSB,  all  thesa  seem  to  fmd  relief  at  Carratraca.     But  perhaps  the 

proof  of   the   marvellous   efficacy   of   these   baths   is  to    bo 

in  a  case  which  I  saw  quoted  in  the  columns  of  El  CmcaleU 
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A  middle-aged  gentleman  of  ancient  descent  but  impoTensbc»d  c^ate  hal 
married  a  lady  of  muture  years  and  some  property,  and  baring  Uins 
restored  the  fortunes  of  his  hooflo,  was  naturally  aniiotis  for  an  heir 
hie  name-  After  waiting  in  vain  he  consulted  a  friend,  who  recomnien 
a  trial  of  the  wateriis  of  Can*atraca.  The  advice  proved  sound,  for,  in  dm 
time,  after  a  course  of  the  baths,  the  worthy  couple  had  the  happiness  of 
welcoming  a  little  stranger.  But  the  effect  did  not  cease  here.  For  Qi$ 
next  ftfieen  years  did  that  lady  continue  with  astonishing  n     ^  ;  i 

present  her  husband  unonally  with  a  pledge  of  her  affiction  ai.  »f 

the  potency  of  the  Carratraca  waters,  and  thug,  though  the  continuance 
of  his  line  was  made  pretty  safe,  the  restoration  of  his  family  to  t1 
ancestral  splendour  remained  as  far  off  as  ever. 

If  the  landlord  of  the  Fonda  de  Caleneo  at  Carratmca  hi  ri 

any  part  of  his  income  from  letting  out  horses  to  travellers,  I  -  t 

have  paid  much  attention  to  his  lecture  on  the  imprudence  of  waliang 
alone  across  the  mountains  to  llonda.  But  he  was  evidently  disini 
rested,  and  besides  what  ho  said  was,  to  some  extent,  backed  op  by 
authority  of  Ford.  li\Tiile  robbers  did  exist,  there  certainly  was  not 
more  robber- haunted  district  in  the  whole  of  Spain  than  this  of  wbii 
llonda  is  the  centre.  This  was  the  country  of  Jose  Maria,  the  Rob  Boy  d 
Andalusia;  and  it  is  just  here  that  Ford  says  people  vei*y  ami  i' 
brigand  adventure  may  yet  try  the  experiment  with  some  little  | 
cess.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was  suspicious  tiiat,  accordiii^  to 

ndlord,  all  the  risk  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Honda,  the  immodii 
vicinity  of  Carratraca  being  perfectly  safe,  and  I  had  been  more  than  once 
before  warned  in  the  same  way  about  localities  which,  in  their  ti 
recriminated  on  the  quarter  whence  the  warning  came.  Still,  as  Ih^ 
might  be  something  in  what  mine  host  Baid^  it  seemed  advisable  to 
some  extra  precautions.  The  day  before  leaving  London,  passing  a  sh 
where  a  quantity  of  spurious  jewellery  was  exhibited,  I  bethoneht  me  of 
tlic  Jidvice  in  ^  from  Sptfin  to  travellers  bo 

^byroiids    to  pro  mselves   with  a  gaudy  gilt  ci  :i<>t 

tisfy   brigand  rapacity.      Accordingly  I  purchased,   for  the    imn  df 
ifghteenpence,  an  exceedingly  rich  and  massive  '*  AllK*rt;"  so  wpleo^ 
in  fact,  that  up  to  thie  I  had  uM  hjul  the  courage  to  wear  it.   The 
howevor,  Bcemed  to  be  u  n^aiou  for  putting  it  on;  an^l 

by  this  talisman  and  anot^  trinket,  also  recommended  I  ,  . 

fresh-capped  pocket  jieTolver,  I  left  Carratraca  long  before  tht  rnoni 
acteotioos  ij  '' '  '  '  ■  ^n  to  think  of  hh  morning  Iv  '  *  '  ,i 
bad  got  o\^  JM€>  of  the  road  Uy  Ronda.     I  't 

tha  path,  for  in  truth  it  wjis  a  mere  track,  a  streak  of  duhi 
the  bare  brown  mountain-side,  and  scarcely  distinguiKhul.. 
eannot  honestly  commend  this  route  to  Honda  for  richneas  or  ^ 
of  ■      -  ,  ■         •■    ■     •  -•    ^      •  •      ■    -' 
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ai-coloared  motmtains  topped  by  groy  crags,  and  dipping  into  stony 
sLrab,  or  vtrdure  of  any  sort.   Now  nud  again,  at 
ist  a  kmely  eortijo,  or  fftrmliouse»  with  its  corrAl 
111  druw-weii  und  cluster  of  ragged  sheep  hudiiled  together  in  the  shade 
the  outtT  wall,  and  once  it  passes  through  a  village,  El  Borgo,  I  think, 
name*     Hero  I  hiid  my  first  experience  of  the  naturally  savage  and 
atal   disposition   of  the   inhabitants  of  these  wild  mountains.     A  little 
[>ve  the  village  the  path  divided,  and  fancying  the  left  branch  to  he  the 
iiiTB  likfily  line,  I  took  it.     I  had  scarcely  done  so  i?irhen  I  was  stopped 
i  hideons  bellowing  in  the  rear,  and  foniid  myself  pursned  by  a  hreaUi- 
boor  of  trncuient  aspect.     **  Was  my  worship  going  to  Bonda  ?"  he 
if  wbidii  he  came  np.     **  Very  good :  then  in  that  case  my  woreliip 
better  take  the  other  path,  as  it  saved  at  least  half  a  league/*     A 
bblo  fig-tree,  the  first  tree  I  had  seen  sinee  leaving  Carratraca,  with  a 
at  its  foot,  and  genuine  grass  round  it^  presently  Buggestod  a  halt  fof 
Refreshment  always  tends  to  expand  the  sympRlliieg,  and  leads 
one  to  think  better  of  one's  fellow* creatures.     It  may  have  been  this,  or  it 

fiy  have  been  the  friendly  vmagc^r»  that  made  me  begin  to  take  an  easy 
d  philosophical  view  of  the  rol)her  qncstion  ;  but  I  think  the  reflection 
my  own  figure  in  the  waters  of  the  well  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
had  not  struck  me  before  that  there  was  necegstvrily  any  incongruity  in 
walking  across  cotmtry  carrying  a  knapsack  and  at  the  same  time  wearing 
[  diain  of  such  niaguifiuence  as  the  one  I  had  on ;  but  leaning  over  the 
ell  I  had  an  opportunity  of  stndving  the  general  effect,  and  could  not 
lip  perceiving  how  grossly  inconsistent  the  ornament  was  with  the  cha- 
er  and  circamstances  of  a  pedestrian.  One  or  two  other  considerationB 
suggested  themselves.  If  there  wore  really  robbers  about,  such  a 
sa  display  of  property  was,  to  say  the  least,  imprudent ;  if  there  was 
euch  eicuse  for  it,  it  looked  verj-  like  vulgar  ost^antation ;  and  if 
enminal  propensities  were  merely  latent  in  the  neighbourhood,  clearly 
I  van  not  juitiified  in  tempting  the  inhabitants  by  a  wanton  exhibition  of 
iroaltb.  There  was  no  way  out  of  the  dilemma,  so  I  pocketed  the  chain, 
ever  wore  it  again.  Whether  or  not  there  is  any  real  risk  to  be 
atcred  on  these  roads  from  robl)ors  or  mala  gent«,  I  cannot  take 
npan  myself  to  say-  The  mere  fact  that  I  met  with  none  of  the  profession 
coiu^e  proves  nothing.  But,  after  walking  alonn  through  the  part  of 
in  that  has  the  worst  reputation  in  this  respect,  my  impression  is  that 
tho  bngbpars  raised  to  fi'ight  the  traveller  in  the  Peninsula,  tho 
>  bugbear  is  the  one  which  han  the  least  foundation  in  fact. 
Approached  irnm  this  side,  Bonda  shows  itself  at  last  at  tho  far  end  of 
Ivast  ilat,  which  is  neither  a  plain  nor  a  valley,  nor  yet  a  baain,  but 
[ig  coniponudcd  of  nil  throe.  It  is  not  exiictly  one  of  the  dehostas 
y  diwpoblados  of  Sp^in,  for  h(:*re  and  there  small  patches  and  a 

■fiimboUM  or  two,  are  to  be  seen.     But,  except  for  thcsr     ^  iife,  it 

B  a  m^nti  Wfurta^  strewn  with  bbeks  of  limestoDG  and  ovetgrown  with 
B||ik|^Bd  bnuhiwood.     WandDriDg  over  this  djeai7  tract  the  path  comm 
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at  length  to  a  bridge  numy  sizes  too  large  for  the  stxeam  it  spoils, 
throi3gli  fk  straggling  oak  wood,  and  then,  on  a  sudden  and  withocit  fhn 
slightest  warnings  bocomea  a  most  respectable,  broad,  highlj-ci^ilizcd^  and 
macadamized  road,  and  enters  tbe  iuvm.  of  Ronda  ^ith  as  mncb  pomp  mid 
elrcumstance  as  if  it  was  the  comino  reul  de  Madrid,  and  constructed 
throughout  regardless  of  expense.  But  this  is  one  of  the  cotnmonost  of 
the  cosas  de  Espana.  When  the  mutual  iutere^  of,  let  us  say,  Ronda 
iku  J  Carratraca  demxmd  a  good  road  fit  for  ovcrv  doscriptioa  of  traffic,  the 
work  is  taken  up  on  both  sides  with  the  great<sst  energy »  and  a  mile  or 
two  at  each  end  completed  in  the  most  admirable  manner ;  the  rest  is  left 
to  be  finished — manana*  If  the  landlord  at  Carratraca  exaggerated  ihi$ 
dangers  of  the  road^  he  eertoinl}^  did  nut  orer-estinrnte  the  distance.  Qs 
said  it  was,  not  six  leagues  as  I  had  been  told,  but  seven  and  long  on 
and  so  thej  prored.  Judging  by  time  and  pace,  I  should  cstimata 
distance  between  Carrati'aea  and  Ronda  at  about  tbirtj  miles. 

Honda — as  eveiybodj  knows  who  reads  handbooks,  guidebooks,  or 
books  of  traTel— is  made  up  of  a  new  and  an  old  to^n  ;  the  former  a  clean* 
snug,  cheerful  little  place,  with  regular  streets,  neat  bouses,  a  buD-ring — 
the  handsomest  though  not  the  largest  in  Spain — and  an  alamcda,  com- 
manding one  of  the  noblest  views  of  plain  and  mountain  in  the  Peninsula ; 
the  latter  a  genuine  Moorish  town,  built  without  plan  or  purpose, 
narrow  zigzag  lanes  of  lean-to  houses,  with  loopholes  of  windows 
massive  doors  studded  with  nails  of  every  possible  pattern.  The  Uon  { 
Ronda — the  leading  feature  of  the  place— is  the  Tajo,  the  cliaam 
separates  these  two.  The  town  stands  on  a  platform  of  rock  along 
edge  of  a  precipice  from  three  to  five  hundred  feet  in  depth, 
platform  is  cut  into  two  nearly  equal  portions  by  a  mighty  cleft  somis 
eighty  or  a  hundred  yards  across,  aud  something  in  the  shape  of  a  Z,  or  9 
reversed*  The  old  Moorish  Eonda  stands  In  the  upper  angle  or  b^lid« 
and  is  thus  protectt'd  by  a  precipice  on  eveiy  side,  except  on  the  soittli« 
w*hcre  a  narrow  steep  ridgo  aifords  an  approach  from  the  pljiin,  Hscini 
is  only  one  city  in  the  world  that  can  be  fairly  compared  with  Honda. 
The  comparison  has  been  already  made  by  M.  DcBbjirrolks,  but  thu 
similitude  had  struck  me  before  I  had  seen  it  in  Dettx  ArtitsUs  m  Bsp 
Bonda«  the  old  town*  is  in  miniature  the  city  of  Constantina  in  A]^ 
But,  after  all,  it  is  only  in  miniature.     Grand  as  the  Tajo  •  U 

gloomy  depths,  boetUng  walls  of  rock,  and  rushing  stream,  it  t£  i  .  j.-r 

than  a  irirtich  compared  with  that  weird  gulf  that  enoompassea  tho  oU 
capital  of  Numidta*  Bondai  however,  it  must  bo  eonf&saod,  htm  Ihm 
adYantitge  in  point  of  enrrounding  scenery.  Constanti&a  baa  nothing  W 
bow  like  that  noble  amphltheatro  of  puqile  mnun tains  which  bousdii  Ilia 
as  you  look  out  ov.  r  n»n  Kroad  vall*;^'  -f  ti»o  Guadiaro  from  tfca 
\  of  the  alamo  da. 
TV        '     from  Ronda  to  Gauciu  is  in  '     oppo- 

Kito  urn  Carratraca  to  lionda.      i  uil  M 

primittTOi  but  it  nms  through  scenery  of  att  untirely  di^rent  chanalan 
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The  more  obvious  route  southward  would  seem  to  lie  along  the  Talley  of 
the  Guadiaro  (**  Guadairo"  in  Mtrrray,  but  I  follow  the  commoner  spell- 
ing) ;  but  the  mouBtain-patb  by  Guuciu  is  far  finer  and  perhaps  a  trifle 
shorter.     Passing  out  through  the  Moorish  gatowaj  at  the  bottom  of  the 
town  it  ascends  the  opposite  slope »  at  each  turn  as  it  rises  presenting  a 
wider  Tiew  of  the  basin  of  Ronda,  with  the  old  town  on  its  throne  of  rock 
the  centre,  and  the  many-peaked  Serrania  closing  it  in  on  every  side ; 
id  then  crossing  the  crest  it  dips  into  a  new  region,  a  region  of  deep 
tortuous  valleys,  separated  by  sharp  ridges,  thickly  wooded  from  top  to 
bottom.     Among  these  the  path  winds  in  and  outt  now  skirting  the  rim 
of  a  shadowy  gorge,  from  the  depth  of  which  there  comes  up  the  grateful 
tinkling  sound  of  falling  water,  now  running  along  the  bare  narrow  edgo 
of  some  projecting  Epur,  between  ravines  with  sides  all  but  precipitous ; 
past  vineyards,  and  olive-yards,  and  gardens  where  pomegranates,  f)gs,  and 
oranges  hang  overhead,  and  the  ground  is  strewed  with  water-melons  and 
golden  pumpkins  ;  and  now  and  then  taking  on  its  way  the  rough-paved, 
zigzag  street  of  some  quaint,  picturesque  little  Moorish  village.      This 
district    is  indeed  the   most  intensely  Moorish   part  of    Spain,   mora 
Moorish,  I  think,  than  even  the  Alpujarras  ;  and  no  doubt  the  contrast  it 
presents  in  richness  and  cultivation  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  that  traco 
of  the  blood  of  the  industrious,  garden-loving  Moor,  which  still  smTives 
in  these  valleys.     On  almost  every  knob  or  promontory  there  sits  one  of 
^^hese  townlets,  with  its  white  walls  glittering  in  the  distance  like  a  carving 
^■^  alabaster ;  and  some  of  the  sites  are  wonderfully  picturesque.     One 
^^KUlage  in  particular,  Benarraba,  if  I  mistake  not,  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
^^^e  road,  about  half-way  between  Algatocin  and  Gaucin,  is  perched  upon 
the  rcry  apes  of  a  steep  cone  rising  abruptly  in  the  centre  of  a  deep  basin> 
and  for  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  world  scema  to  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  depend  upon  but  a  narrow  isthmus,  almost  as  sharp  as  a  knife*8 
ge,  which  in  a  sort  of  way  joins  it  with  the  neighbouring  mountain -side* 
iitile  beyond  this,  Gaucm  suddenly  comes  in  sight,  A  wall  of  grey  lime- 
crowned  by  an  old  castle,  seems  to  stretch  across  the  valley  below 
Bide  to  side,  with  a  bare  brown  sierra  rising  beyond  it.    To  the  right 
lies  the  little  town,  peeping  over  some  green  slopes  dotted  with  stone 
pines ;  and  on  the  left,  far  away  above  the  tops  of  the  distant  hills,  a 
igodooking  dark-blue  crag,  backed  by  a  big  shadowy  mountain  stilt 
Lore  distant,  forces  itself  somewhat  obtrusively  on  the  vision.     Just  at 
^V  "1  of  the  journey  I  had  ibr  travelling  companion  a  trader  bound 

1  I  tar  with  a  cargo  of  fowls,  which  were  stowed  away  Spanish 

iHiiion^  heads  and  tiuls,  in  nets  on  the  back  of  a  mule.     By  the  way  he 
icd  hard  to  get  me  tn  take  off  his  hands  an  apoplectic  pullet,  at  the  very 
it  of  death  fitjm  having  been  canied  several  leagues  head  downwards 
middle  of  a  mass  of  poultry,  which  ho  assured  mc  I  should  find 
temo,  and  far  better  than  anything  I  was  likely  to  get  at  Gaucin. 
we  turued  the  corner  where  the  view  just  mentioned  opens  out,  ho 
roj  attention  to  it,  addressing  me  as  **  caballero,"  which,  as  he  was 
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moimied  and  I  on  foot,  waa  a  grtitifybg  recogaitioii  of  my  social 
I  replied  to  tLe  efiect  Hmt  I  mw  the  view,  and  on  Uie  wbole  approred 
it)  but  without  showing  any  c^xtraordiuaij  eiitbrndaBia*  **  Bios  1  '*  ex- 
claimed the  poulterer,  in  a  burst  of  indignation ;  ^'  tm  Ingles  I  y  no  oonoco 
Gibraltai*  t  *'  And  so  md&ed  it  was.  Coming  on  it  in  ^lis  oDeipeeM 
way,  I  bad  not  recognized  the  dear  old  rock  in  that  small  p^rkj  pjmntd 
in  the  distanco,  or  perceived  that  I  bad  before  me  the  substantial  Yorifiies 
of  Abyla  and  Calpe,  Ibe  Pillars;  of  Herculeg,  Gibel  Musa  and  Gibel ' 


Wbatevor  may  bo  thought  of  it  throughout  the  rest  of  Spain^  Oibi 
is  made  a  good  deal  of  just  here,  and  I  fancied  I  cotdd  detect  its  iBda 
all  along  the  route  in  sundry  minor  matters*     The  posad^  for  instancH^T 
ore  very  different  from  the  posadas  elsewhere  ;  I  never  met  with  i\  spocimon 
the  bloodsucker  tribe  in  any  one  of  them*     The  house  of  Senor  Joan 

'  Folo,  opposite  Plaza  de  Toros^  at  Bouda,  is  as  snug  a  Uttlo  inn  aa  anj 
one  could  desire  :  the  ^*  Ingbjs  Hotel  '*  (as  I  tbink  it  describes  itself)  al 
Gaucin  is  more  of  the  rough-and-ready  order*  but  still  reasonably  claao 
and  comfortable ;  *  as  to  ^Ir,  Macre*8  Fonda  Inglosa.  at  San  Boqnd,  tl  ii 
unnecessary  to  say  anything,  except  that  it  differs  from  an  English  inn  of 

t  the  very  cosiest  sort  in  one  particular  only» — there  is  real    '    ^ "  ^    le  had 
the  pn^niises ;  and  he  must  be  a  fastidious  inivollcir  ^t  tnke 

_ip| .under  the  roof  of  Bernardo  Salinas ,  at  11- 

4il6lSmhme  and  there  show  that  the  wanderiii;^  .   .,.  ^  ,.„„  ^^ 

do  with  all  this :  indcodf  I  oould  porceivo  along  the  road  that, 

,1  V    be  was  not  an  entinfly  unfamHinr  object.     Now  and  Ukii,  il  ui 

'ti  ird  a  voice  say  as  I  paBi^cd,  '^Ma^lrel  madre  I   ven  ^dx,"*  nnl 

occasionaily  I   enjoyed   a   few  earcikitic  observations  from  b;i 
coloured  boySi  who  eoemed  to  have  come  out  of  some  canvas  lh  ...^ii^.v.  ^ , 
but  it  was  obar  tltat  the  keen  t»dge  of  rnriosity  hud  been  prfnocilr 
taken  off. 


•  The  bcnc^ 
thfOliai;  foiaanc* 
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om   Gtmibi  to  Bun  Eoquc  the  way  Ik^s  fit^l  by  countless  zigzags 

the  fkce  of  the  great  moimtaijQ  wall  with  which  the  Sbrruula  seema 

lio  eod  iibniptly ;  mid  thou^  for  a  couple  of  leagues,  along  the  fair  vaDi^y 

of  the  OaiuUaJ'O,  through  a  wildemeBB  of  oleanders*     As  to  path,  them 

is  not  mneh  to  ftpeak  of,  and  such  as  th4?re  is  chongos  its  mind  ahout 

tbe  Hide  of  the  river  it  ought  to  keep  almost  every  two  hundred  yards ; 

bui  thai  mattttrs  little  in  this  climate ,  where  wetting  your  feet  is  nither 

a  loxiiiy  than   the  contrary.      As   Ford  says,  there   is  a  lonely  Tenta 

OQ  the  river-btmk ;    but^  alas,  that  amber  wine  of  Estepona,  whidi  he 

dtrectf?  his  disciples  to  call  for,  is  no  longer  on  drought  there.    They 

offered  mfi  us  a  substitute  aguardiente, — a  liquid   compared  with  which 

be  te  nectar,  and  which  for  smell  and  taste  can  compete  with  the 

;  AlK>iniiiahIe  beverages  the  distiller's  art  is  able  to  produce.    Nererthe- 

leBS  the  Bpanianh,  with  the  finest  wines  in  the  world  at  their  command, 

^  think  there  is  nothing  like  it,  as  indeed  ia  the  tnith.     A  little  beyond 

the  Tenta  mentioned  by  Ford,   the  valley  of  the   Guadiaro   bends  ta 

the  kit,  and  the  roud  to  San  Hoqne  quits  Its  baukj^,  and  crossing  the 

tribuiuy  stream  of  the  Jorgargaote,  passes  np  a  beautiful  wUd  defile,  like 

n  Highland  glen^  and  then,  takbg  to  the  hill^de  once  more,  presently 

kplttnges  into  the  shade  of  a  ainister4ooking  cork  wood,  just  the  place 

I  for  a  brigand  adventure  of  the  regular  dramatic  type.     Some  years  ago 

[the  path  would  liave  been  a  perilous  one  for  a  solitary  traveller ;  for 

I  this  was  a  fa\*onriie  heat  with  Jose  Maria  and  his  baud,  but  now  there 

little  risk  of  meeting  any  more  formidable  law  breaker  than  a  chanoe 

^eoittnibandista.     From  the  top  of  the  hill  above  the  wood  Gibraltar  and 


'^€€*-. 
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\AMtA  once  mom  bnrat  upon  the  view,  towering  over  the  heights  of  San 
|ac<  But  It  1^  from  the  south  side  of  the  town  that  Gib  and  its 
IflOnwHidincrR  J^tA  poru  to  full  advantage*  Thena*  at  your  fe<jt,  Ites  the  gate 
[of  *'  oan  ;  far  away,  across  the  strnit,  the  r\\  -  of 

LOtbL _„  -    ...3  big  and  grey,  mth  the  httle  hill  uf  Cent  onL 

[Oq  the  right  are  Camero  Point  and  the  white  walls  of  AlgechmA ;  and 
I  the  shoree  of  the  bay  sweep  round  tn  a  noble  curve  to  where  the 
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great  "Bock**  lies  at  anchor,  moored  to  Europe  by  a  rope  of  sand; 
for,  in  truth,  the  famoUB  neutral  ground  seems  little  better  as  you  look 
down  upon  it^from  Son  Roque,  and  Spain *9  geographical  grievance  against 
England  appears  to  have  wonderfully  little  ground  to  stand  on.  Not  that, 
aftOT  aU,  it  really  is  a  Spanish  grievance.  Educated  Spaniards  understand 
the  case,  and  only  think  it  a  pity  that  the  arm  of  Spain  is  not  strong 
enough  to  wield  such  a  weapon ;  and  as  for  the  unedncated,  they  think — 
nothing  about  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other.  The  only  genmne  growli 
at  Gibraltar  como  from  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 

^Vhether  or  not   Gibraltar  is  geographically  Spain,   to  the  EngHa 
tomiBt  it  is  unquestionably  England ;  England  at  least  represented  by  i 
miarture  of  Woolwich  and  RatcHff  Highway,  with  an  African  climate,  tuid 
a  habit  of  cutting  itself  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  at  gun-fire.     At  i 
rate  so  much  England  and  so  little  Spain  that  it  is  qnito  out  of  plaoij  in 
knapsack  tour  in  Spain  except  as  oue  of  the  halts  en  route.   A  word  or  two, 
however,  may  be  said  about  the  opposite  side  of  the  Straits^  wliich  botJ 
Ford  and  0*Shea  recognize  as  coming  fairly  within  the  limits  of  Spania 
travel,     I  had  Bomo  thought  of  crossing  over  from  Gibraltar  to  Tanker 9 
but  not  findliig  an  opportunity  I  gave  up  the  idea  and  went  on  to  AJge 
en  route  for  Tiirifa  and  Cadiz.     At  Algeciras  I  found  thero  was  a 
schooner  that  set  forth  every  morning,  **  God  willing,'*  like  the  Hawos 
in   The  AfitUpianj,  for   Ceuta,  carrying  the  mails,   and  also  passcag 
at  a  peseta  a   head.     There  was  something  so  fascinating  in  tiio  id 
of  ** Africa  and  back"  for  one-and-eightpfinco,  and  the  Moorish  city 
Tetuan  seemed  to  be  within  such  easy  reach  of  Centa,  that  I  immediately 
Becured  a  passage.     This  little  schooner  and  the  voyage  generally  wc 
good  illustrations  of  cosas  de  Espafia,     We  sailed  at  six  in  the  momtng^ 
and  dropped  slowly  down  the  bay  till  abreast  of  Camero  point,  when  it 
fell  dead  cahu,   and   instead  of  making  for  Ceut^,   we   began   to   (iiifi 
rapidly  outwards  through  the  stnuts,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  drop- 
ping  her  Mtyeefy'a   mails  at  the  Bermudas.      Whereupon  the  capti 
anchored,  and  there,  for  about  eight  hours,  wo  lay,  broiling  under  a 
hot  enough  to  cook  a  beefsteak,  watching  the  porpoises  tumbling  by  tS 
an  endleKB  game  of  leap-frog,  and  the  purple  jelly-fishes  as  they  rose  tef' 
the  sorfaco  and  i^inked  at  us  and  went  down  again,  and  staring  at  the 
African  shore  that  lay  quivering  opposite  in  the  hot  hajtOt  tiutil  wo 
every  creek  and  promontory  hy  heart.     For  my  port,  eo  burnt  in  nf 
my  memorj'  is  that  view,  I  feel  suro  I  codd,  with  shut  cyos,  at  any 
moment  gkekh  off  the  whole  coast  from  Ceuta  to  Cape  Spartel,  withoolj 
miflnng  a  single  peak  or  depresaiou  in  its  oulUne.    At  last  even  Kl  Capii 
bad  had  enough  of  it — though  I  puspect  if  the  supply  of  ci^y!«tioi 
board  had  held  out  we  tihotdd  have  remained  at  anchor  longer — lutd  ' 
weighttd.    And  now  I  perceived  the  reason  of  what  had  piusded  tm  li 
flrot,  that  thii  old  tub  of  forty  or  My  tons  should  hn 
fiv«)-aad«twcijty  varn.     Those  calnafi  are,  it  seems,  of  fi 
Ami  when  tb^y  an)  ytsiy  obstinate  it  in  noccMsary  to  tow  tho  pocket,  tlli 
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■h  olhcT  m  btitt'Lcs  during  Ibis  toilsome  and  tedions  pro- 

I^  V  wo  crept  acTom  the  stmit  at  the  rate  of  aboat  a  mile 

\BXid  a  balf  an  hour.     Once  or  tmcG  a  breeze  sprung  np,  but  it  always  di^d 

tlie  tnt>jneiit  the  tovring  cmw  got  on  board  again,  and  it  was  not  till 

tho  PTcning  that  the  rovtil  mails  for  Iho  important  tcjwu  and  fortress 

-the  AMcan  rival  of  Gibraltar — were  landed   afl^r  a  passage 

fourteen  miles  in  sixteen  hours.     A  week  afterwards  1  crossed 

[agaiii  in  the  same  Bchoouer,  bnt  this  time  tliere  was  too  much  wind  for 

fp  and  we  hnd  t^)  wait  at  Couta   for  upwards  of  four  hours  till  the 

bcr  moderated.     Perhaps  the  de  spate  bos  and  letters  are  not  very 

imporlaat — as  for  tho  passengers*  they,  of  course,  don*t  count  for  any- 

'.tbillg ;  but  htill  one  would  have  fancied  it  might  hare  oecorred  to  soma 

JH^  long   ago  that,  even  from  an  economical   point  of  view,  a   smaU 

iteamer,  with   an  engtneor  and    stoker  and  a  couple  of  Bailors,  would 

In  the  end  cfTc ct  a  roii  ulorn1*lc  f5i™g  in  wages,  to  say  nothing  about 

Ccutii  ui-iv  ifi.'.  it  iu:n,  i^  uii  as  |»osition  goes,  but  in  appearance  it  is  a 

[port  of  parody  of  Gibralt^ir,  Like  Gibraltar  it  is  all  but  an  island,  joined  to 

I  by  ft  strip  scarcely  so  wide  even  as  the  neutral  ground  ;  but  Ceuta  is 

ere  hill,  ^vbUe  Gibraltar  ig  a  mountain,  with  stupendous  precipices  and 

locdij  crest.     In  fact,  there  is  th«  same  jiBerence  between  them  in 

as  between  a  equab  butchi^r*B  dog  and  a  bloodhound*     I  have 

hi,  however^  to  critioize  the  looks  of  Ceuta,  for,  in  tho  person  of  its 

Pgovomor,  it  treated  me  with  geuuiue  Spanish  cotlrteey.    I  soon  found  that 

a,  though  only  seven  or  eight  leagues  off,  was  not  to  l>e  reached  so 

Uy  as  I  had  fancied.     There  were  visas  and  permisos  to  be  got  before 

'  could  leave  the  fortres,';,  and  then  I  must  have  an  escort  before  the 

umperor  of  Morocco  would  allow  me  to  travel  in  his  dominions*     This 

ed  altogether  too  much  fuss,  and  fuss  is  always  fatal  to  cnjojiuent  in 

filUug.  so  I  gave  up  Tetuan,  and  contented  myself  with  lounging  about 

Outa  and  sketching  the  Tetuun  mountains*     But,  stroJibg  down  the 

I   was  stopped  by   an  officer,   who   told  me  the   General 

;    wanted   me,    and   on   reaching   the   Fonda   I   found   that 

hod  indeed  been  sent  for*     I  had  been  detected  in  the  crime  of  sketch- 

~  '     '  !e  a  Spani  '   ^    ^      f^,  and  now  I  \ms  in  for  it :  this  was  my  own 

:  lit  it  was .  ,    nplc  of  the  Fonda  suspected  that  t^cre  was  even 

I) luckier  case  against  me*     T1ir  troth  turned  out  to  be  that  one  of  my 

•How- voyagers  of  tho  day  before  was  the  Governor's  private  secretary, 

ad  hearing  me  say  something  about  an  intention  of  going  to  Tetuan  be 

'  "^  chief,  who  in  the  friendliest  and  kindest  way  had 

ry  arrangements,   procured   a  Moorish  soldier  for 

escort,  and  gent  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  kaid  of  tho  district. 

^Koilnng  remr ^  *'    refore  but  to  hire  a  horee  so  as  to  enter  Tetnan 

rith  beeormuj  -I  found  aftermirds  it  was  far  more  dignified  and 

mem  ftgre#aU<»  to  walk— and  make  ready  for  an  early  start  next 
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At  one  of  the  little  Hoansh  giiordJiottses  a  couple  of  miles  south  of 
Ceuta,  I  found  my  *'  Moro  do]  Rot,"  ub  tlie  Spaniards  call  the  native  troops, 
waiting  for  me*  He  was  a  sturdy,  uell-built,  good-looking  fellow,  wilh 
a  ruddy  complexion  mid  merry  blue  eyes,  and  ftltogethar  as  onlilve  the 
ideal  Moor  as  anything  could' be.  But  of  course  the  inhabitiints  of  ihe^a 
mountains^  as  well  as  those  of  the  adjoining  liiJf  country,  aio  not  Moors  a,A 
the  term  is  generally  understood,  but  Berbers,  of  the  same  blood  as  tlie 
Kabyles  of  Algeria.  He  wore  the  loose-sleeved  striped  djellab  which  in  this 
part  of  Barbary  takes  the  plaee  of  the  picturesque  Ai'ab  bnmous^  and  for  arms 
he  had  a  sword  slung  across  his  shoulder  and  u  prodigiously  long  gun  which 
looked  like  the  butt  half  of  a  salmon-rod.  As  the  uniform  worn  by  the 
army  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  is  not  very  well  known  I  give  his  portrait 
here.     The  other  figure  represents  a  Moi-occiui  lady  in  her  walking  costume, 


% 


which  consists  of  an  eDorxnons  palmetto  hat  and  a  quantity  of  cotko 
cloth  wound  round  the  body  so  as  to  give  it  very  much  the  appearance  of 
a  gigantic  chrysalis.  She  is  one  of  three  whom  we  overtook  on  the  road  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  but  whether  young  or  old,  fair  or  foul,  I  cannot  5ay, 
for  on  our  coming  up  with  them  they  all  coyly  tiu'ned  their  fae(*9  to 
the  bashes,  and  kept  them  so  steadily  until  wo  had  passed.  The  cmly 
Moorish  female  face  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  during  my  stay  in  Tetojia  wns 
a  very  striking  one.  It  was  fat,  and  of  a  dead  uniform  white  like 
bladder  full  of  lard,  and  its  no-expression  was  assisted  by  a  piiir  of  uit 
black,  lack- lustre  eyes,  which  had  no  speculation  in  them,  Th»^  wall 
from  Ceuta  to  Tetuan  is  a  very  charming  one,  As  far  as  Capo  Xcgro  i 
path  lies  partly  along  tho  beach  of  a  heauLifui  bay,  partly  over  an 
lati  '     '  *  *        V  '         '   '  Iji  ironi  nei 

n*'l  4  grandest  ont!br| 

some  of  therm,  i  imagine,  not  far  short  of  ten  thousand  fi*et  in  I 
one  sido  i«  ibii  boundless  blue  Hcditermnimn,  and  on  tho  oliji  i 
Masa,  and  ihi^  broken  Sierra  which  was  the  principal  ucene  of  tho  abo 
stmgglo  b^tw(^eo  Spain  and  Morocco  hl  few  jquq  ago*    It  was  along  bcnT 
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adraacod  and  ilie  Moora  retreated ;  and  indeed  wo  Lad  not 
gono  Teiy  iar  before  mj  Moro  picked  tip  and  presented  me  with  a  tokc^n  of 
ftlie  fkct  ill  the  form  of  a  buttered  eonietil  bullet.  He  had  served  in  tbe 
campaign  himselft  and  bad  a  good  deal  to  say  about  it — for  he  spoke 
Spaniah  pretty  glibly  ;  bat  though  he  had  been  badly  wounded,  and  had 
lui  ugly  »car  to  show  on  his  arm,  he  did  not  seem  to  bear  the  Spaniards 
ayUUiiL 

Ciofle  tinder  Cape  Negro  wo  came  on  a  body  of  lishcnnen,  who 
[Itad  ju£(t  had  a  wonderful  haul  of  sardines.  The  beach  could  scarcely  be 
for  sardines ;  they  lay  in  beapsi  in  pUes,  in  stacks,  and  next  day  I 
rked  all  Tetuan  was  subject  to  a  jx^rvading  sardine  in^uenco.  In 
fevery  street  there  was  a  sound  of  fr>ing  and  a  smell  of  fish;  baskets 
lines  met  one  at  every  turn,  the  pavement  was  slippery  with  their 
aontSi  and  the  street  boys  pelted  each  other  and  the  passers-by  with 
f  &em.  From  Cape  Negro  the  route  tiuTis  landwaid  across  a  broad  bushy 
plain  for  seven  or  eight  miles,  until  it  strikes  upon  the  tract  of  garden- 
ad  which  forms  the  suburbs  of  Tetuan.  Here,  I  remember,  we  came 
^trpon  an  alfresco  cafo,  consistiug  of  a  small  fire,  a  coffee-pot,  three  cups, 
a  piece  of  mattiug,  and  half-a-dozen  Moors  for  company.  My  wai™r, 
j  who  seemed  to  be  one  of  those  jolly  fellows  who  ai*e  on  intimate  terms 
[with  a  whole  country-side  at  once,  knew  them  all,  and  we  had  of  course 
|io  stop  and  drink  with  them^  a  pleasure  I  could  have  excused,  having 
nd  some  experience  of  Arab  and  Moorish  coflee,  :whiijh  is  always 
!  bitterness,  twothii'ds  mud. 


A«  ikr  ft0  situation  goes,  there  are  few  prettier  towns  in  the  world  than 
Tciuau,    II  liee  in  a  funnel-shaped  TtiUoy,  which  opens  out  eastwards 
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into  a  noble  plain,  eloping  down  to  tlic  Medllormnean,  and  watered  1>v  a 
pleasant  ^nudlng  Btream  with  woo 'led  banks.     On  tbc  south  and  east  Hm 
a  rich^tract  of  gardens  and  orchards.     On  the  north  rises  ih'  i 

on  which  the  Kasbah  stands,  and  on  tho  opposite  side  of  the 
peaks   of  tho  Biff  mountnins   eboot  op,  with  the  gnminita  of  N'l 
and  N'sayah  —  I  fellow  nij  Moor*s  pronunciRtion  —  conBpicuotig  ji 
them. 

As  for  the  to\ni  itself,  it  if?  a  gcmiino  Barbary  city^  very  white  and  wry 
dirty ;   in  its  arcliitectuTG,  foi-  tho  most  part  very  moan,  but  often  Bur- 
passingly  graceful ;    an  intricate  maze  of  narrow  lane3  with  occasional 
rabhit'hutches  for  shops,  and  in  tho  rcntro,  a  largo  square  gook,  or  **  aok.** 
as   they  col!    it   in  Morocco  Arabic,  which  represents  ita  **  plaza,'*  or 
**  grande  place/'  and  on  which  a  great  deal  of  noise  ia  transacted  d« 
the  business  hours  of  the  day.     Its  manufa^toreB,  as  far  as  I  could 
ore  long  Moorish  guns,  of  which  it  seems  to  produce  a  great  number,  and 
very  neatly  finished  and  well  turned  out  many  of  them  seemed  t'   '  ] 

ail  Borts  of  articles,  from  shoes  to  Babrctacbee,  in  that  red  crea^  r 

which  we  know  as  morocco*     But  Tetuan  suffered  severely  by  the  bpani«fa 
invasion  ;  before  that,  it  Mras  the  fourth  city  in  importance  in  the  Empizi 
of  Morocco,  taking  rank  after  tho  capit^il,  Fez,  and  Mequinez ;  and,  not  1 
gpeak  of  the  ruins  on  the  Kasbah  hill,  there  arc  signs  about  it  toehow  i 
it  has  been  a  richer  and  more  thriving  place  than  it  k  now.     I  am  afraid 
0il  the  whole,  my  friends  t^e  Dons  have  not  treated  poor  Tetoan  quite 
fairly.     In  the  course  of  war  they  could  not  help  injuring  it,  perhaps,  but 
they  need  not  have  added  insult  to  injury,  as  I  must  say  I  think  they  liavo 
in  the  matter  of  tho  church,  which  is  euch  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.     There  are  hardly,  I  suppose,  fihr  Spaniards,  includ- 
ing the  consular  staffi  resident  in  Tetuan »  and  it  is  not  easy  to  believo 
that  it  was  their  spiritual  necessities  that  called  for  a  place  of  \.      '  *       i^ 
tliat  scale.     The  real  object  of  tho  buildiug  socms  to  be  l^  emj  o 

triumph  of  Cathohc  Bpjiin  over  her  old  liloslem  foe,  and  no  doubt  to  iho 
parti  pre t re  there  must   be  eomcthmg  vcri*  fascinating  in  tho  idea  of  a 
grand  ChrbUan  temple  holding  its  bead  high  among  the  mngqnes  of  the 
Prophet.     But  there  '  ••  -  it  Ibe  edj*  it 

is  not  calculated,  1  i  fi  of  tb^ 

Christianity.     Nor,  for  that  malkT,  the  respect,  especially  if  the  ehumh 
hellft  ring  as  they  do  in  Spain.     Thervs  is  no  sound  which  earn- 
golcmnity  with  it  than  the  voice  of  a  Bpauish  church-bftU, 
di  nf  Little  I 

coL^  dhit,     1 

head  over  heeLi  ad  hard  tm  it  ean  go»  y 
of  peal  that  can  be  ^       '     ?,      * 
grot'*«?']ti/*  old   \yr\tA    ' 
ri'  '  with  liii 

qu^..  ,  — Lue  ther^  a      ...... 

ckng,  beating  a  kitul  of  iambW  btii 


ng  18  an 
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BaBg  **  Ri-too-rol-Ioo-ral-loo-nil'loo,  Ri-too-ral4oo-ml-ky/*  &c.  &o,  A 
frtfungf  litp  this  mmi  sound  to  ears  accuitomod  to  tbe 

eoleaui  u  tkut) 

Loud  ia  air,  culls  men  to  prajer^ 

From  tlie  tapering  sommit  of  tali  miniirctj. 

Cot  c«f  the  ordinary  beat  of  travellers  as  Tetuan  is,  tUero  is  remark- 
ably good  accommcdaiion  to  bo  bad  under  the  roof  of  the  worthy 
Mr,  Solomon  Nahon,  who  is,  I  U^lieve,  vice-consul  for  every  Power  in 
Europe.  His  houBc  stands  in  tho  J»wi^  quiuler  of  tho  town^  and  is  an 
excoUont  specimen  of  a  Moori^sh  dweiiing  of  the  better  sort,  a  kind  of 
dti'  iiambra  with  painted  wooden  galleries  running  round  a  patio 

in  (  L  ;  where,  by  the  way,  ho  and  his  family  on  my  arrival  were 

eolebraiing  tho  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  a  temporary  aibour  dressed  up 
with  palm  branches*  With  comfortable  quarters,  a  quaint  and  pictiiresqno 
town  to  lounge  about,  and  glorious  scenery  to  gaze  upon,  I  found  time 
at  Tetuan  \(iry  pleagant,  so  pleasant  that  1  began  to  think  of  further 
explorations ;   to  dream  of  penetrating  into  the  recesses  of  those  noble 

I  Kiflf  mountains  which  wotdd  make  any  mountaineer's  mouth  water,  and 
itlttto  upon  the  possibility  of  a  journey  to  Fez  and  Mequinez, 
.  i  from  Tetuj\n.     But  a  conversation  with  the  British  Consul 

Tubowed  mu  that  that  httle  expedition  whs  not  one  tu  be  lightly  undertaken* 
A  Christian,  in  fact,  going  to  Fez,  muist  either  go  in  disguise  or  with  a 
strong  Armed  party ;  so,  at  least,  I  gath^ed  from  Mr.  Green,  who  pro- 
more  about  this  comer  of  Africa  than  any  other  European* 
us  to  be  nothing  savage  or  ftmatical,  however,  about  the 
Xetnan  people,  as  far  as  I  could  see;  I  found  them  ia  tho  main 
friendly,  good-natured  folk,  and  in  my  rambles  about  tho  streets  and 
on  tho  Kasbah  hill  I  certainly  met  with  no  inci\'ihly,  **but  quite  the 
contnury/* 

There  is  one  walk  I  ought  to  mention  before  I  have  done  with  walks 

[la  Spain, — ^that  from  Algeciras  to  Tarifa^  and  I  speak  of  it  with  tender 
regret,  as  it  was  my  last  walk  among  the  Andalusian  mountains.  Ford, 
rcc4>mmending  the  route  as  a  ride,  calls  it  •*  glorious  ; "  and  if  it  is  glorious 

[  to  the  cavttlier,  it  must  bo  more  so  to  tho  easy  and  independent  pedestrian. 
It  is  a  short  walk,  too,  only  four  leagues,  and  those  very  cortas  fiom  the 
scenery  through  which  they  pass.  Tho  rough  mountain  track  that  runs 
westward  from  Algecijas,  after  three  or  four  miles  of  nps  and  downs,  opens 

I  aI  longth  on  the  vale  of  the  Guadaimesil.    Rugged  grey  mountains  enclose 

tibo  head  of  the  valley ;  its  sides  are  thickly  dotted  with  cork  and  evergreen 

^p    -J  which  tho  littlo  river  tumbles  seaward  in  a  succession  of 

,l»f  and  rapids;  and  beyond,  through  its  jaws,  are  seen  tho 

FAfrican  momitains,  and  tho  dark  blue  etniit,  flocked  with  slender  white 

llAtieoo  wills,  that  look  Uko  the  wings  of  dippiDg  soa*birds.  More  gplcndid 
B?0Q  is  the  view  which  follows  when  tho  summit  of  the  opposite  height  ia 

Iftttinisd,  and,  looking  back,  you  soe  Gibraltar^  not  now  like  a  hon  conchant, 
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as  from  San  Roque,  but  in  its  mttrfyo  aspect*  like  tlie  corjise  of  a  wani«f" 
on  M3  bier,  the  broad  bay  Bltimbering  at  his  feet,  and  beyond  iho  blue 
gieiras  of  the  Malaga  mountains  rising  tier  above  tier,  till  they  melt  away 
into  the  sky.  A  little  farther  on  the  ancient  town  of  Tanfa  cornea  in 
ei^t^  with  its  mole,  its  port^  its  gii'dle  of  Moorish  walls  and  towers, 
and  its  old  castle,  where  you  may  still  see  the  window  from  which 
Guzman  el  Bueno  threw  the  dagger  to  the  Moors  below  when  they 
oOored  his  son's  lifo  as  the  pnco  of  the  fortress.  Fresh  as  I  was  from 
the  land  of  the  Moor,  with  the  memory  of  Moorish  sights,  soumiB,  and 
smells  still  strong,  Tarifa,  with  its  horseshoe  archways,  barbed  battle- 
ments, and  narrow,  dark,  winding  streets,  struck  me  as  being  the  most 
Moorish  town  I  had  seen  in  Bpain.  It  is  right  that  it  should  be  so,  for  of 
all  the  towns  in  Spain,  or  Id  Europe,  it  is  the  nearest  to  the  land  of  the 
Moors.  The  extreme  south  point  of  Europe,  the  complement  of  the  North 
Cape,  is  to  be  found  in  the  little  peninsula  which  now  constitutes  the  fort 
of  Tarifa.  I  had  soma  little  difficulty  in  finding  it — indeed,  I  had  no 
right  to  enter  the  fort  at  all,  and  only  got  in  through  the  laches  of  n 
good-oaturcd  sentry — and  when  I  did  iind  it,  I  had  but  brief  eiyoyment 
of  it.  The  rising  tide — for  there  are  tides  hero — drove  mo  back,  an^i 
I  had  to  relinquish  to  an  old  artilleryman,  who  sat  fishing  on  the  na 
rock,  and  had  no  more  sentiment  in  his  composition  than  a  v-  \ 

the  proud  position  of  being  the  most  soatherly  individual  on  thi  tj 

of  Europe. 

It  was,  perhaps,  an  appropriate  end  to  a  pedestrian  Famble  in  in»  i 
south  of  Europe.     I  might  well,  I  afleiwai'ds  found,  have  gone  on  foot, 
any  rate,  as  far  as  the  fine  old  Moorish  town  Vejer  ;  but  the  road  did  na 
look  interesting,  and  I  discovered  there  was  a  diligencla  for  Cadiz,  and  1 
I  tet  down  Tarifa  as  longftJinU  charWqm  vi^tu. 
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Ok  Sattirday  tlw  23rd  of  February.  1867;  there  was  sold  at  the  ftuction* 
moms  of  Mossrs.  Bbtbebv,  Wilkinson,  and  Hodge,  an  etching  of  Rembrandt, 
for  the  enormouB  sum  of  One  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds. 
Never  before  has  such  a  price,  or  anvthing  like  such  a  price,  been  paid  for 
what,  though  unquestionably  a  very  great  rai-ity*  is,  after  aU,  far  from 
being  unique.  It  is  a  memorable  event,  destined  perhaps  to  hold  the  same 
pUce  io  the  bietory  of  engraving  that  the  gala  of  the  Soult  Madonna 
does  in  painting,  or  that  of  the  1471  Boccaccio  in  bibliography.  Other- 
wise, if  engravings  are  to  fetch  such  astounding  prices  now-a-dftys»  one  of 
the  indacements  for  print-collecting  used  by  Mr.  Maberly~a  name  I  ehaJl 
often  have  occasion  to  quote — will  no  longer  be  true  :  **  One  first- cb«8 
ptcttire  would  purchase  every  purchasable  print  that  it  is  desirable  to 
ise&s/' 

But  I  must  give   Bome  description  of  the  etebing  in  question.     It 

represents  Christ  healing  the  sick,  but  is  more  commonly  known  among 

collectors  by  the  name  of  the  **Hantired  Guilder,'*  because  a  copy  of  it 

was   sold  during  Rembrandt's   lifetime   for  that   sum.       Rembrfindt  is 

not  happy  in  his  attempts  to  represent  Sciipturc  subjects.    Dutch  burgo- 

nuwriera  aud  their  good  la<lies,  estimable  creatm'es  as  they  are,  hiixdly 

come  up  to  our  notions  of  models^  either  for  devotional  subjects  or  for 

ly  Kud  grace-      In  artistic  elTects,  however,  in  the  management  of 

and  shade,  in  startling  contrasts,  and  in  versatility  of  imagination, 

^  Bcmbmndt's  etchings  are  unrivalled,  and  all  these  charms  are  no  doubt 

I  to  be  found  in  the  *' Hundred  Guildtr/'     And  it  is  only  proper  to  say 

ibftt  the  impression  in  question  is  not  one  of  the  prmts  Mr.  Maberly 

thinking  of.      For  there   is  a  special  circumstance  which  gives  a 

ttliar  value  to  this  impression — which  is,  that  it,  with  seven  others, 

'  are  the  oidy  known  examples  of  the  *'  first  state  **  of  the  etching.      But 

all  my  readers  may  not  know  what  *'  first  state  "  means. 

When  an  etcher  or  eugraver  was  busy  about  his  plate,  ho  was  very 

natorally  in  the  habit  of  taking  off  impressions    every  now   and   then 

to  «ee  how  his  work  was  getting   on.     These   impressions  were  called 

I  Artistes  proofs,  and  no  doubt  in  most  instances,  after  serving  their  purpose, 

"  were  considered  of  but  little  more  value  than  waste  paper.   But  Rembrandt, 

I  finding  that  not  only  wore  his  fmt»hed  etchings  selling  well,  but  that  some 

curious  colJcctora  eagerly  laid  hold  npon  these  unfinished  scraps^  thought 

i  he  could  turn  an  honest  penny — rather  a  failing  of  his— by  multiplying  the 

|*'ifcatos  *'  of  his  etchings  as  much  oa  possible.     It  is  but  perhaps  fiiir  to 

'  Bay  thai  Rembrandt,  fonJ  of  money  as  be  was,  waa  yet  no  miser.    The 
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large  sums  he  obtamed  were  not  hoarded  awny,  but  spent  in  baying 
pictures  and  the  requisites  of  his  art  to  such  on  extent,  that  thongh  at  the 
death  of  his  wife,  the  pretty  Jantje,  ho  was  worth  more  than  4^000/.,  ho 
left,  when  he  died,  only  a  few  guilders  for  hia  funeral  expenses. 

In  some  cases  there  are  not  lees  than  t^n  states  known  and    ' 
one  here  and  there  being  simply  ridiculous,     In  the  •*Gold\V..^- 
for  instance,  the  earliest  and  rarest  state  has  the  face  blanL 

Of  the  eight  known  impressions  of  the  first  s 
Guilder,'*  five  are  safe  in  public  collections.     Tii  . 

two,  the  Imperial  Libraries  of  Paris  and  Vienna — the  latter  bivmg  an 
inscription  in  Rembrandt's  handwriting  to  say  it  was  the  seventh  im^j 
pression  taken  from  the  plate — and  the  Museum  at  Amsterdam,  one  i^ath 
Of  the  remaining  three,  one  belongs  to  Mr.  R.  S.  Holfordi  who  gav<a  4001^ 
for  it ;  the  second  to  the   Duke  of  Buceleuch,  and   the  third  haa  jc 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  0*  J.  Palmer.     The  histofy  d  this  laj»t 
impression,  which  is  described  ad  a  '*  magnificent  imprfmon,  nndoubtedl] 
the  finest  kno^Ht  on  Japanese  paper,  with  large  mai^gin,  and  in  perfed 
condition,**  is  thoroughly  ascertained.     From  Rembrandt  it  was  obtaine 
by  J.  P.  Zomers,  and  after  gracing  successively  the  collections  of  Sljj 
Zanetti,    Baron    Deoon,    Messrs.    Wotulbum    the     printaeUors, 
Verstolke  of  Amsterdam,  and  Sir  Charles  Price,  it  has  now  found  a  resting 
place  in  Bedford  Row,     At  the  Baron's  sale  in  lBi7»  it  was  purchased  i 
1,600  guilders  (1^8^)    We  may  congi-atulato  Mr.  Palmer,  then,  on  ha^ij 
gamed  a  real  and  rare  treasure,^ — such  as  may  not  be  in  the  markd 
Again  this   century  at   least,  even  thongh  the  price  is,  in  its  way. 
princely  as  those  which  hare  been  lavished  on  the  art  treasures  of  Hep 
House, 

The  second  state  of  the  etching,  which  only  consists  in  a  few  cro^^* 
hatchings  introduced  in  one  part  of  the  plate,  is  by  no  means  to  bo 
for  nothing,  A  splendid  impression  on  India  paper,  with  large 
from  the  Dubois  cabinet,  jiold  at  Manuel  Johnson*8  pule  for  160/, ; 
oven  this  is  not  the  hjgheat  price  this  state  is  known  to  have  fotched. 
is  by  no  means  certain,  however,  that  theaa  India^paper  impresido 
though  the  earliest,  are  ths  best  in  point  of  effect.  Mimy  coUodoft 
prefer  those  on  plain  pupor. 

Many  <jtliera  of  Rrmbrandt*s  ©tellings  bring  very  Ui^go  prices, 
portrait  of  Advocate  Tolling,  a  vuy  splendid  work,  cost  Baron  VemtoU 
U20L,  though  it  fetched  at  his  sol^  only  1.800  gmlders  (150t)     It 
worth  at  I  '        '    t  B\im  now,     -   ' 

physiclau — }  landt'a  linest  - 

jiaJe   fcir  the   Bi  mux  for   l,6aU   f^uilders,      Uiiiy   thr^ 

impresaions  of  tL.^     .,..    tan  k^own,     '•Coppeno!/*   -    --'- 
cost  the  Haron  b  IBSfi,  thouf?h  not  in  xity  ^rood  ccmi 
though  it  O' 
holding    a   ^ 
kuioim^one  at  .  ^h  ^<>  At  Pfo-is,  o«ie  in  iLa  Brititli  Ufisuum» 
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pnreliase^  fi'om  the  Bai-on  tor  1,805  guilders  (150^),  aud  one   in  tha 
)  coUocUoa  of  Mr.  Holibrd,  wlio  is  mid  to  haro  paid  OOOL  for  it. 

None  of    theeo   prices   I   hava  mentioned,   except   tho   losti   at   all 

onch  that  given  by  Sir.  Piilmer;  but  1  belicvo  they  have  for  some 

I  boon  cunisiderod  inftdi5(|uaU\     I  remember  Mr.  Smith,  of  Lisle  Street, 

'  telling  um  that  when  tiie  authorities  of  tho  British  Museum  first  thought 

I  of  making  that  exhibition  of  engravings  which  has  now  been  carried  out, 

lio   ofibred — in   exchange   I   think   for   one   of   tho   two   copies   of    the 

**Hiindrci  Guilder  *' — ^etchinga  by  Rembrandt  to  thtj  vulue  of  from  500/* 

to  6O0/.     His  offer,  however,  waa  not  acctpted. 

About  one  of  Xlembrandt*8  etchings  wo  have  an  amusing  etory.     He 
Impend  a  day  with  his  gi-eat  fiiend,  Jan  Six,  a  burgomaster  of 

As  they  were  sitting  down  to  dinner  it  was  found  the  servant 

Itid  foigotten  to  provide  any  mustai'd.     He  was  sent  oti'  at  once  to  the 

TiUago  close  by;  but  HcmbraDdt,  knowing  that  the  favourite  maxim  of 

Dntch  stiTvontd  was  ''-mueh  haste,  little  speed/'  laid  a  wrager  with  the 

bui^nio  '       '  M  etch  the  view  ii*om  the  dining-room  window 

before  ti:  I.     He  took  up  a  plate,  tried  his  etching-point 

upon  it,  sketched  the  view,  and  won  his  bet»    The  engraving  is  a  very  rare 

Baron  Venitolke'rf  impresBiou  sold  for  17/.  10^.,  but  he  would  be 

£artunate3  who  conld  secure  a  good  impression  at  that  price  now, 

I         I  ly's  excellent  book,  Tkf  Ftint  Col  In  tor  ^  is  an  account  of 

ftHtit  I  :uidt*s  etchings,  which  is  worth  compressing.     One  day 

that  artist,  struck  apparently  with  the  attitude  of  a  dog  lymg  asleep, 

determined  to  etch  its  portrait.     The  plate  he  took  up  was  much  larger 

Iban  he  requirt^d,  so  that  tho  etching  only  occupied  the  left-hand  coraer. 

Vfom  this  ho  printed  an  impression  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  which,  though 

larger  than  was  required  for  tho  etching,  was  not  as  largo  as  the  plate. 

[  The  etching  looked  ridiculous  enough,  and  tho  artist  accordingly  cut  out 

of  the   plate  containing   the   little  dog,   and  the  rest  of  the 

DOS  were  struck  off  in  this  reduced  siiie.     The  fii-st  impression, 

hlbrtTUiately  or  unfortunately,  was  preserved,  and  an  account  of  the  prices 

I  si  Ima  fetched  at  dillerent  times  is  a  very  instmctive  example  of  the  mania 

I  of  coUectora,     Wo  fii'st  hear  of  it  at  Mr.  ILibbert*a  sale  in  1800,  where 

lit  fetch   '  :  tlie  purchawor  being  M.  Claussin.     He  sold 

I ]|  at  a  [lice  to  a  Loudon  printseller,  who  disposed  of 

|it  ia  the  Inike  of  Buckingham  for  G/.     At  the  Duke*s  side  in  1834|  it 

1  produced  CI/.     But  the  purchaser  made  a  good  bai*gain,  nevertheless.     A 

jllutduniui  heard  of  it,  offered  tho  fortunate  o^ner  100  guineas,  then  160/., 

price  lie  lih'cd  U*  mk  for  ii ;  but  no,  ho  was  proof  against  all 

and  kept  possession  of  his  treasure,  till  at  last^  with  many 

[ly  Tiduabie  prints  torn  the  same  ooUoction,  it  passed  into  the  British 

120/. ;  and  in  that  print-room,  where  there  aio 

way  of  engra\iDg  to  be  found  than  in  any  other 

IcollcctlDn  in  the  world,  the  visitor  may  see  **  a  twenty-shilling  print  on 

11*^'  Tvnrti,  of  bknk  paper,"  all  in  the  space  of  three  orfoui  inches. 

16—5 
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-     Two  other  instanceH  of  the  eame  kind  are  gm u  hy  Mr.  Maberlj— Ihf 
first,  that  of  RembraDdt*a  •*  Four  Prmts  for  a  Spanish  Book/'     Thcr 
were  cugraTcd  upon  one  plate ^  but  after  a  few  impressions  had  been  take 
off,  the  plate  was  cut  into  four  picceSi      Of  those  first  impresBiong, 
greater  number  were  in  Hke  manner  cut  into  four,  but  one  at  least  escape 
this  fate.     This  impression  was  purchased  for  1/.  7^.,  then  for  57/.  18*«t1 
and  liniilly  became  the  property  of  the  British  Museum  for  the  sum  of  100 
guineas.     In  the  second  instance,  Berghem  etched  six  prints  on  one  plat* 
which  he  afterwards  cut  up  into  six  pieces.     The  single  impression  know 
of  the  entire  plate  was  purchased  for  the  Xalioual  collection  for  120/. 

Bembnmdt's  etchings  are  not  the  only  objects  of  this  kind  that  fetch 
large  prices  in  the  market,  A  niello  of  Maso  Finignerra,  for  instance- 
But  I  should  explain  what  a  niello  is. 

The  Florentine  goldsmitbs  of  the  fifteenth  oentniy  were  voiy  fiimons  1 
the  exquisite  designs  of  fiowers,  portraits,  and  groups  of  figures  which 
they  engraved  uiwn  various  articles  of  silver,  such  "as  watches,  snuffboxes, 
scabbards,  and  especially  church  plate.  One  of  these  was  the  pax — a 
tablet  of  B liver  by  which  the  kiss  of  peace  was  circulated  through 
congregation,  after  the  primitive  kiss  of  peace  had  given  rise  to  son 
flcaudal  in  the  church.  The  hollow  part  of  these  engravings  was  aiW* 
wards  filled  up  with  a  mixture  of  silver  and  lead,  which  being  of  a  dark 
colour,  was  called  nifje/litm  or  ?»V//o,  and  gave  to  the  work  the  efftN 
of  shadow.  An  accidental  circimistance — one  of  these  nielli  coming  inb 
contact  with  some  molten  sulphur — is  said  to  have  suggested  to  Masi?^ 
Finiguerra  the  idea  of  taking  off  impressions  of  his  work  on  pajier. 
Vasari  gives  us  an  account  of  the  process  in  his  life  of  Marc  Antonio,  bu 
his  description  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  Land's  fuller  explanation  is  l 
more  intelligible.  **  When  he  had  cut  the  plate,  he  next  proceeded  to 
take  a  print  of  it  before  he  inlaid  it  with  niello,  upon  very  fijae  earth  ;  and 
from  the  cut  being  to  the  right  band  and  hollow,  the  proof  consecpienlly 
came  out  on  the  left,  shewing  the  httle  earthen  cast  in  relief.  Uj 
thid  last  ho  threw  the  liquid  sulphur,  from  which  he  obtjuned  a  secooil 
proof,  which,  of  course,  appeared  to  the  right,  and  took  from  the  relief  a 
hollow  form.  Ho  then  laid  the  ink  (lamp-black  or  printer's  ink)  upon  ' 
sulphur  in  such  a  way  as  to  fill  up  the  hoUows  in  tbe  more  indented  cull 
intended  to  produce  the  shadow ;  and  next,  by  degrees,  he  scooped  a^ 
from  the  ground  (of  the  sulphur)  what  ww  meant  to  produce  the  ligbl 
The  final  work  wua  to  polish  it  with  oil,  in  order  to  give  the  sulphur  ibii 
bright  appearance  of  silver.'" 

By  this  process  Maso  was  enabled  to  judgo  of  the  effect  of  his  WDrk_ 
when  filled  in  with  niello.     Some  of  these  impressions,  both  in  sulphti 
and  on  paper,  as  well  as  the  silver  plates  themsctlvcji,  are  still  extant ; 
na,  in  addition  to  their  ffUxAi  bcatity,  tbey  are  of  the  utmost  intorest 
the  hiatory  •  "  ui  of 

thcM  itaim  Museo 

Some  idea  of  ita  esU^t  may  be  fonafid,  when  it  is  remembered  that  of  tb» 
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^cUo  plates  alone  this  colIectioD  contains  more  than  forty  eiamplos. 
►  the  most  famous  is  a  pax  by  MasOt  representaig  the  **  Yirgm  and 
Otild/'  with  seven  figures  of  fiaints  and  two  of  angels,  executed  for  iho 
church  of  St*  Maria  Novella  in  Florence,  It  is  set  in  the  original  frame. 
At  Sir  M,  M.  Bvkcs's  sale  this  niello  produced  815  gniueas.  Amongst 
impressions  on  fiulphur,  I  ma}'  mention  another  treatment  of  tho  same 
eubjoct,  with  many  more  figures,  and  one  of  tho  *'  Curonation  of  the 
ViTi^n/*  executed  for  the  church  of  St.  Giovanni.  It  came  from  the  Buke 
of  '  '  am's  collection,  who  is  said  to  have  j^nven  250/.  for  it.     The 

QTit  i'>,  according  to  Duchesne,  is  in  the  gallery  at  Florence.     It 

was  executed  in  1452,  and  the  piico  then  paid  for  it  was  **  66  florins  of 
gold,'*  An  impression  of  this  pax  on.  paper  was  discovered  by  Zani  in  the 
Imperial  collection  in  Paris,  in  1797.     At  the  time  of  its  discovery  it  was 

I  only  niello  of  Finiguerra  known. 
^'  Amongst  impressions  on  paper,  the  most  remarkable  is  that  whichj 
in  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Waagen,  surpasses  all  others  of  Maso's  works  **  in 
point  of  siiie,  beauty,  invention,  and  execution  *'— **  The  Adoration  of  the 
Three  Kings."  **In  tho  richness  of  the  composition  the  artist  has  evi- 
dently taken  for  his  model  the  cxquisito  picture  of  *  Gentile  da  Fabriano,* 
now  in  the  Academy  of  Florence."  3Mr.  Holford  has  a  copy  of  this,  which 
was  exhibited  amongst  the  art  treasm^cs  at  Manchester.  Hound  it  were 
Bct,  in  a  border,  thirty  smaU  nielli^  and  the  price  said  to  have  been  paid  for 
the  whole  is  400/. 

Duchesne,  in  his  E$sai  mr  Nidtest  mentions  about  GOO.     Most  of 
e,  in  some  state  or  other,  aro  in  the  British  Museum.     But  the  rich- 
I  of  tho  collection  will  be  perhaps  most  fully  understood  when  I  mention 
that  of  the  nielli  selected  by  Duchesne  to  illustrate  the  art,  specimens, 
witii  a  auigle  exception,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Museum. 

Tho  art  has  some  chance  of  being  again  revived.  I  have  just  been 
a  goltjet,  with  figures  and  chasings  in  nielloi  which,  if  not  equal  to 
H^  produciious  of  Maso  Finiguerra,  do  not  fall  far  short  of  them.  It 
was  the  work  of  a  young  Scotch  artist,  ISlr.  Mackenzie,  who  is  now  engaged 
MS  an  engraver  in  one  of  the  large  houses  at  Sheiheld. 

Next  in  point  of  importance  come  the  works  of  that  prince  of 
ctigmvers,  Marc  Antonio  Eaimondi.  The  drawing  in  some  of  those  is 
most  exquisite ;  and  well  it  may  be,  when  it  was  probably  that  of  his 
great  friend  Eaffaelle,  almost  certainly  in  those  of  '*  Adam  and  Eve  *'  and 
*'  Tho  Judgment  of  Paris."  Manuel  Johnson^s  copy  of  this  last, — **  one  of 
th©  finest  impressions  known  '* — fetched  820/,  His  **  Adam  and  Eve  "  has 
fftched  150/.,  and  his  *'  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,"  a  proof  before  the 
inscription,  250/.  Among  the  engravings  in  the  Dusseldorf  collection 
Rttributcd  to  Marc  Antonio  is  one  of  the  Madonna  sitting  upon  clouds, 
witli  the  infant  Saviour  standing  at  her  right  side,  to  exquisitely  executed, 
especiully  in  the  hiiuds,  that  Professor  Midler  sap  it  diil^rs  so  essentially 
from  III'  Lfc  Antonio  has  done,  ho  do€8  not  hesitato  to  attribute  it 

toTLiU  If. 
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Of  Albert  Durer^B  etdiiugs  tbe   most  beautiful  is  his   **Adam 
Eve."     Some  time  ago  the  finest  known  improsBion  of  this  ongraviu 
came  into  the  posaeseion  of  Mr.  Smithy  the  eminent,  printseller  whom  T^ 
have  mentioned  akeody.     Ha   ehowed  the  print  to  Mr.  HabedT,  vho 
eagerly  inquired  tho  price — ^which,  as  far  a5  I  recollect,  was  about  60(, 
PossesBiug  another  impression   already,   Mr.  MaLerly  was   at  lirgt   nul^ 
inclined  to  pay  this  large  sum  even  for  such  superior  exceUenco.     Pay 
after  day,  however^  he  came  to  look  at  the  chamiing  impressioQj  and  at 
last  said,  * '  Well,  well,  I  mUBt  have  it.     But  you  will  take  back  my  othc^r 
impression,  won't  you,  and  aUow  me   what  I  paid  yuu  for  it — 15/.  ?'V 
"^Tiy,  no,'*  said  Sir.  Smith.    **  I  don't  think  I  can  do  that.     I  won*l 
ofler  you  15/.,  but  if  you  like,  I  will  give  you  30/."    The  value  of  Dut^r'a 
engravings  had  been  doubled  eiuce  IVIr,  Maberly's  former  purehasc.     At 
Mr.  Maberly*s  death  his  prize  sold  for  55/.    Mr.  Johmiou*s  impreseion*  which 
was  no  doubt  a  line  one,  fetched  46/.     ^VTiat  a  change  from  tho  pric 
Burer  himself  tells  us  he  got  for  his  engraving  in  1520, — four  stivers  (fouj>" 
p«nce)  1  Even  taking  into  account  the  diilerence  in  tho  value  of  money  m 
his  time  and  our  owui  what  he  received  cannot  have  amounted  to  a  couple 
of  shilibgs. 

Coming  down  to  more  modern  times,  we  have  F.  M tiller's  engraving 
of  ''The  Madonna  di  San  Histo."     It  proved  hid  death.     On  taking  ikj 
proof  of  his  plate  to  the  publisher  by  whom  he  was  employed,  he  waB  i 
he  must  go  over  tho  whole  work  again >   as  it  was  far  too  dehcute  fofl 
commercial  purposes.     With  heavy  heart  he  set  about  his  work»  but 
was  too  much  for  him,  and  on  the  very  day  the  proofs  wero  taken  oft 
from  the  retouched  plate,   ho   died.     It  fetches  largo  prices  now.     Mi 
Mr.  Johnson's  sale,  a  **  fine  proof  before  any  letters  "  brought  120/*     Tfa4 
same  sum  was  obtained  for  Count  Archinto's  copy  in  1802. 

I  must  not  forget  Riiphutil  Morghen,  Wonderfully  beautiful  are  soim^ 
of  his  engravings,  and  their  value  quite  as  rare  and  startling.  That  of  iht 
**Last  Supper,"  after  L.  da  Vinci,  •♦  before  the  letters  and  with  the  whit 
plate,"  sold  at  Mr.  Johnson*s  sale  for  SIC/.,  and  at  Count  Arehintu*i 
sale  for  20/*  beyond  even  that  price.  Another  copy  yim  sold  at  8oth«3by*0 
in  the  same  year  (1802)  for  275/. 

Engravings  by  English  artisits  fetch  much  more  moderate  price* 
those  I  have  mentioned.     Kot  that  m  b^         '  '  '         r« 

all  initTior  to  foreign  pn)chictions.     Mr. 
and  Woollett  no  more  than  justice  when  ho  says  that  Ihoy  **  are  p<^.rlm| 

the  finest  engravers — the  one  of  subjects  and  tlicj  othor  of  ' '    -T^oe- 

that  the  English  school  Las  ever  prudmred ;  and  in  some  of 

they  equal  indeed  any  artist  of  any  schoob "     An-  i} 

*'Niobe,"    all   but  unu[ue,   fetched   at  Mr,   Jobi 

"  Fbheiy  *'  has  produced  85/.  IQs,     Bwm  of  Stmngv'a  portraila 

good  wans.     Ills  *•  Charlwi  L/*  for  isitnxtci^  V     V  ^ "  '     f^" 

laiger  pneca  hava  been  obtained  for  some  }>. 

M  Diiidlej*8  6ilo  m  1610,  Foilbomo^f  I'L^d^  Ct^iicmiittiip 
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70Z. ;  and  ai  Sir  M.  M.  Sjkcs*s  sale  in  1824,  R.  Elstrake's  portrait  of 
"  The  Most  Ulnstrious  Prince  Henry  Lord  Damley,  King  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Most  Excellent  Princess  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland/*  presumed  to 
be  unique,  81^  10s.  It  is  not,  however,  unique  ;  another  impression,  with 
nome  very  rare  portraits,  is  bound  up  in  a  copy  of  Dyson's  collection  of 
Qneeti  Elizabeth's  proclamations  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  highest 
price  probably  ever  paid  for  an  English  portrait  was  100/.,  the  sum  given 
by  Mr.  Halliwell  for  an  early  and  unfinished  state  of  Drocshout's  Shak- 

In  the  case  of  one  of  Hogarth's  prints,  there  is  an  impression  con- 
taining a  peculiarity  that  gives  it  a  very  factitious  value — **  The  Modem 
Midnight  Conversation."  The  print  usually  fetches  thirty  shillings,  but  the 
impression  in  question,  in  which  modem  was  spelt  with  two  ci's,  was  bought 
by  the  British  Museum  for  78  guineas. 

Portraits  of  all  kinds,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  were  in  great  request 
a  few  years  since,  when  there  was  a  rage  for  illustrating  such  books  as 
Grainger* s  Biographical  II Utory  of  England.  To  this  rage  is  owing,  in 
great  measure,  the  fact  that  so  many  books  are  minus  the  portraits  which 
ought  to  accompany  them.  Unscrupulous  collectors  did  not  hesitate  to 
**  convey  "  a  good  many  rarities  out  of  the  volumes  they  were  **  con- 
sulting "  in  public  libraries.  Horace  Walpolo,  in  one  of  his  letters,  says, 
"  We  have  at  present  a  rage  for  prints  of  English  portraits ;  lately  I  assisted 
a  clergjTiian  in  compiling  a  catalogue  of  them.  Since  this  publication  scarce 
heads  in  books  not  worth  threepence  will  sell  for  five  guineas."  Perhaps 
the  iinest  of  these  collections  is  the  Sutherland  Clarendon  now  in  tho 
Bodleian.  Amongst  the  multitude  of  portraits  it  contains  is  one  of  John 
Felton,  for  which  Mrs.  Sutherland,  after  her  husband's  death,  was  offered 
100  guineas.     Mr.  Sutherland  had  given  80/.  for  it. 

In  comparing  tho  ancient  prices  of  prints  on  their  first  publication  with 
the  modem  ones — (I  have  already  mentioned  Durer's  "  Adam  and  Eve ; " 
and  Mr.  Maberly  tells  us  that  Durer  purchased  Lucas  Van  Leyden's 
"Eulenspeigel,"  now  worth,  when  in  good  state,  50/.,  for  a  stiver) — we 
must  not  forget  the  immensely  larger  sums  that  engravers  are  paid  now- 
a-days  than  what  were  usual  in  former  times.  The  artist  then  was  often 
his  own  publisher ;  but  even  when  he  was  engaged  by  some  other  person,  he 
received  what  would  be  considered  at  present  most  inadequate  remunera- 
tion. WooUett,  for  instance,  a  hundred  years  ago,  asked  only  50  guineas 
for  engraving  his  **Kiobe,"  though  Alderman  Boydell  generously  gave 
him  100.  The  price  at  which  it  was  published  was  five  shillings,  no  difference 
being  made  between  proofs  and  prints, — the  subscribers  being  allowed  to 
take  which  they  pleased.  Contrast  these  prices  with  those  that  are 
obtained  now.  Wo  will  take  an  instance  from  France.  Louis  XIV. 
commenced  a  "  Chalcographie  du  Musce  Roy  ale,"  a  series  of  engravings 
from  pictures  in  the  Louvre.  Tho  series  is  still  continued ;  and  in  1854 
the  sum  voted  for  this  purpose  was  nearly  9,000/.  Of  this  H.  Dupont  was 
to  tecoivo  1,6662.  for  engraving  Paul  Veronese's  "  Pilgrims  of  Emmaus ; " 
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and  De  Francois  (the  artist  engaged  for  Fiith'a  "  Porbj  Bar  "),  l«SdOr. 
for  Era  Angclico'a  **  Coronation  of  the  Vh-gin/'     Wlien  in  1847  tlicro  - 
a  similiir  commiBsion  contemplated  by  the  English  Government,  it  was^ 
said  that  the  siim  Mr,  J.  H,  Hobinson  was  to  receive  for  engraving  **  The 
Raising  of  Laxanis  "  was  5^000/.     A  piiblifiher  will  often  spend  seve 
thousand  pounds  m  bringing  out  a  iirst- class  cngi'aving.     The  **  copy-' 
right "  alone  is  a  most  eerious  item»     Landeeer  got  for  the  "*  Peace  and 
War,**  now  in  the  Vernon  Gallery,  2,650/.     The  prices  charged  for  tlwij 
impressions  must  of  course  be  in  proportion.  For  instance,  when  Colna^hi 
pnbhshed   Boo's   engmving   of  the    ''RaiBing  of  Lazarus/'   there    wer 
100  artist* s  proofs  at  20  guineas,  100  proofs  on  India  paper  at  15  gtuneai,^ 
100  proofe  on  plain  paper  at  10  guineas,  200  prints  on  India  paper  at 
6  guiueasj  whilst  the  prints  themselves  were  charged  5  ^  neb. 

As  I  have  mentioned  nielli  as  the  earliest  works  in  <  ■  properly 

BO  called,  perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  just  to  allude  to  the  earhcst  known 
specimens  of  three  other  kinds  of  illiLstiiition — ^woodcuta,  etchings,  aadj 
mezzotints. 

The  earliest  wood  engraving  with  a  date  is  Uiat  discovered  by 
Heineckon,  pasted  inside  the  cover  of  a  MS.  book  of  prayers  in  the 
Chartreuse  of  Buxheim,  near  Memmingen.  It  is  of  folio  size,  11 J  inches 
high  by  6J  inches  \vide,  itnd  represents  S.  Christopher  carrying  thiij, 
infant  Christ.     Under  it  are  the  following  lines  and  date  ; — 

Chrbtofari  fnciem  dio  qoacanquc  tuori*. 
Ilia  TirtTiT^'T  i]w  liiortc  mala  non  inorit»ri». 

Millesinio  cccox:t.  tercio. 

It  IS  no^v  in  the  posae^s^^iuu  of  Earl  Spencer,     A  facsimile  of  Ibis  vcr 
interesting  woodcut  may  be  seen  in  Ottley's  valuable  work,  The  Eail\ 
IJhtory  of  Eugrtivinfj^     Early,  however,  as  is  this  woodcut,  the  art  itself  J 
introduced  apparently  by  the  ^'enetiane  from  China,  was  almost  certainly  * 
practised  in  Venice  for  two  or  three  centuries  before  that  date.     Indeed, 
if  Papiilou's  story  iu  the  Pemtrts  Gmvcur  be  true — and  thiiro  seem  noj 
sufficient  grounds  for  rejecting  it^ — that  author  actually  found  at  Bagneuli^ 
near  Mont  Honge,  a  book  containing  woodcuts  illustraUvc  of  the  history  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  executed  by  a  brother  and  sister  colled  Ciinio,  dcdi*j 
cated  to  Pope  Honorius  IV.,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirtccntl 
eentory  (1284-5).     The  I-  '"  however,  has  tiisappearod. 

It  is  a  matter  of  coit  lioubt  who  first  practised  etching.     In 

the  British  Museum  are  two  specimens  attributed  to  Leonardo  da  Xmcl 
(A.o.  14D2-1519):  one  the  bust  of  a  young  and  beautifiil  female; 
other  a  study  of  three  horses'  beads.     In  the  san»e  collection  is  anokbfl 
by  Ux,  with  the  date  149G,     WTiether  the  art  waa  I 

prji  ^       I    Germanv    h   u  I'Mlnt  wbii  b  tm  rbaps  <'nnn*4  lioi 

be  dctcmtmcd. 


tt/m  is  liu 


tany 


int.  ;s  the  work  nf  a  royal  artist,  i  .i\ 

tecau^  the  Prkf^,  tm  £?e!yti*8  authority  was  Sot  a  long  Umo  coosaderod 
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rto  h^  the  author  cf  Uiai  process*  The  Prince's  ckim,  however,  to  the 
I  honour,  haa  been  cflectttally  disposed  of  by  tho  discovery  of  a  letter  from 
iJ£uteiiant*Colone!  Lndwijif  von  BU^gt^Dt  an  oUiccr  id  tho  Berviee  of  tho 
fiivc  of  Hegse,  in  wJxich  Le  gives  an  account  to  the  Prince  of  his  new 
of  engraving.  ThiB  first  published  mezzotint  was  a  portrait  of 
,  Elizabeth,  Lanilgi'uvine  of  Hesse,  a  very  tine  impression  of  which, 
L  *'  in  its  firet  state,  before  the  date  was  altered,"  was  priced  by  Messrs.  Eviuifi 
la  tew  ^veoTB  ago  at  twelve  guineas. 

Princo  Rupert  is  Dot  tho  only  royal  personage  who  has  prodnccd 
nvin^.  In  the  Mtiseom  at  Amsterdam  is  a  most  quaint  allegorical 
;  by  Peter  the  Great,  representing  apparently  the  triumph  of  Russia 
f«yver  Turkey.  It  was  engraved  in  the  lUmtrated  London  X^^ws  of 
I  Jfovember  19,  1853.  Tho  present  Iving  of  Sweden  emjiloys  some  of  his 
[leisure  hours  ia  line  eograying  \  and  some  of  my  readers  will  no  doubt 
the  list  given  in  the  Liitranj  Gazftto  for  1818  of  eirty-three 
exeeutud  by  her  Jlujesty  and  the  hite  Prince  Consort.  Nor  is 
''  her  Majesty  the  only  lady  who  has  handled  the  graver.  Not  to  go  back  to 
eh  ancient  ladies  as  Plana  Ghisi,  Mr.  Maberly  mentions  one  who  has 
itfttcd  Rembrandt  so  well  that  none  but  tho  most  practised  judges  can 

ct  the  difference. 
f!rhe  subject  of  engi-aving  leads  ns  naturally  to  the  sister  subject  of 
alnting.  No  collecting  mania  is  anything  like  po  popular  or  so  exten- 
Ifiively  practised  as  that  for  pictni'es.  They  have  come  to  be  considered  as 
I  indispensable  articles  of  furniture  in  every  well-appointed  house  :  and  it  is 
uncommon  thing,  in  consequence,  to  meet  with  a  collector  who  talks, 
evidently  thinks,  much  leas  of  the  gems  that  ornament  his  gallery 
of  tho  cheques  by  which  they  were  secured.  And  how  grossl/  the 
I  masters  "  arc  belied  in  many  of  these  collections.  They  had  no 
txDOre  to  do  with  the  productions  to  which  their  names  are  appended,  in 
I  nil  the  splendour  that  gUt  letters  can  give  them,  than  the  purchnser 
I  himself.  But  if  a  man  will  order  a  Claude  five  feet  by  three  and  a  half, 
|b«eaQse  he  has  a  spare  comer  of  those  dimensions,  he  had  better  not 
'  haqaire  too  closely,  any  more  than  in  tho  case  of  a  St.  Anthony's  toothy 
as  to  what  animal  it  originally  belonged.  In  London  alone  there  are,  I 
fiuppose,  sold  every  year  more  pictm-es  by  the  **o1d  masters''  than  arc  left 
.  lo  as  of  their  paintings  altogether.  Let  me  mention  two  facts.  In  the 
He^  1645|  the  number  of  pictures  imported  into  England  amocmted, 
laceording  to  the  returns  of  the  Custom  House,  to  14,901.  In  one  month 
I  of  the  same  year  there  were  sold  by  auction  in  London  alone,  without 
iTecItoniDg  those  included  in  furniture  sales,  thongb  the  nombcr  of  these  { 
I  must  have  been  considerable,  4,0 17< 

I       Tho  difference  between  the  prices  at  which  such  pictures  are  acquired 

I'  tch   when   brought   to   the  hammer,    is   arousing,     A 

t  in  the  auction-room  to  have  cost  its  lute  awaet  1,000 

ifgoiiicasi  bciIIb  for  S7/.  1     A  Yorkshire  gentleman  bequeaths  twelve  of  hid 

Ipictttroe  to  the  Katiotial  Gallery  :  they  ai-o   rejected,   evciy'  one.    Thd 
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whole  coUectioii  k  brought  to  the  hammer ;  it  had  cost  8»000f . ;  it  pro* 
duces  150^» — ^about  the  vzdne  of  the  Raines,  har  in  it  onlj  in  Kngt&ud 
thut  a  man  sells  a  horse  for  a  gi'oge  of  green  Rpoctacles*  A  French 
collector  insures  his  gallery  for  8,889,600  fianca.  It  is  sold  somo  reart ' 
allerwards,  numt^roua  additions  having  meantime  been  made  to  it,  for 
586,485  franca*  And  one  cannot  imagino  in  these  ca«cg  that  there  la 
anj  such  possible  explanation  a»  in  Iha  case  of  the  Bar!  of  BuEb!k*s  ten 
pictures — GuiJo's  **  Ecco  Homo  "  amongst  them — that  wero  fitoluo  fio 
mysteriously  from  Charlton  Park  in  October,  185tj,  and  not  rt?covercd  till 
the  early  part  of  1858,  when  some  of  them  had  been  hanging  [n  a  small'i 
public-house  and  an  old  picture-shop,  but  failed  to  meet  with  purnh&serSf 
as  they  were  considered  such  very  inferior  productions ! 

Many  of  the  pictures  brought  into  England  are  most  likely  re- 
One  day  I  was  in  a  well-known  warehouse  in  the  City,  when  on  i  t 

corner  I  knocked  doi^ii  wbat  in  the  imperfect  light  seemed  to  be  a 
valuable  landscape.  Knowing  thc^  ai-t  propenait»t?B  of  some  of  the  partuf'rsi 
I  was  really  afraid  I  had  committed  some  pei'haps  in*epai-ablo  damage ; 
but  a  young  man  who  came  to  my  rescue  soon  reassured  me.  **  Ncref  ' 
mind,  sir,  we  have  plenty  of  these — we  deal  in  pictui'ea.''  Wholesale  ct 
course,  as  it  was  a  wholesale  house.  Accordingly  I  was  soon  introduced 
to  a  large  collection*  On  my  pointing  to  one  and  saying  if  I  Iwnght  any 
I  should  buy  that,  my  friend  said,  **  We  can  do  you  that  cheap;  fhunt'^ 
and  all,  thirty  shiUings.*'  Those  pictures  were  exported  principally  to 
Australia, 

Few  iuBtanoes  of  such  forgeries  are  more  amnmng  than  that  given  in 
the    **  confession'*    of  Major  Pryse  Gordon,   for  which   I   am   indebted 
to  fho  Art  JouniaL     **  When  I  returned  from  Italy  in  1800,  I  had  %] 
beautifid  copy  of  the  *  Vcnei*e  Vcstita  '  after  Titian  in  th»3  Pitti  Piilace  1 1 
it  was  painted  on  a  gold  ground,  and  highly  finished,  and  Lhe  countenance^ 
I  thought,  somewhat  resembled  Mary  Btuart,  our  Bcottish  Queen,     A  few 
years  aftei*ward6,  my  virtu  was  sold  by  old  Christio  at  the  hammer,  am} . 
in  thd  eataloguo  this  morceau  the  knowing  auctioneer  had  called  •  Haryi 
Btuart,  by  Titian,  the  only  miniature  known  to  bo  by  that  great  uuist<^r'# 

handJ     The  bait  ttwk,  and  a  person  of  the  sam^  of  F bought  it  for  i 

BBl,    The  next  day  I  went  to  the  ealo-room  to  settle  my  actrounU;^  when  il 
lywrfT-lookin  •  '»c,  with  the  miniature  r  .d,  saying] 

bo  vm  the  pn  ti  liicky  perFon,*  I  repl  arn,  tirf' 

Why,  yon  wiU  maka  your  fortune  by  this  precious  article.  I  advise  fom  li 
like  «rr  -"  -  '  exhibit  it.*  Ho  took  the  hint,  adv-  -  *  T  in  St.  Jman^fi 
filMiii  1  — '  To  be  viewed,  at  No.  1^,  nti  4  miniftlititi 

Qili»eo  Utitjt  by  TitiiLu,  vabiod  at  '  /  &i*.  A^.     Tho 

flocked  io  thia  wonder,  b^  which  tht* ,  .„    ..^  .  .    put  more  thmi  9O0f.  in^ 
his  pocket,  ftDd  aHmrtidi  eold  this  *  nniquti  ^cm  *  to  Lord  Badstodi  ht 

A  aiofj  19  told  ftbont  ik6  kid  W.  Hopo,  ih^  w^altkjr  Utoktf  of 
Affifftcrdod,  and  one  of  his  pm diasct*    He  liAd  hov^l  i  pieltum  ii  • 
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I  B<!*mbrfuit!t  And  ^ten  d.OOO  guineas  for  it.     FiDcIisg  that  it  did  not  quite 

;  fit  t  rarjieuter  to  case  it  n  Littlo.     Whilst  watching 

tlio  '  ,  i  how  wondorfuJIj  the  picture  was  i>re8©rvod| 

I  eongidoriBg  that  it  was  nearlj  200  years  old.     **  That  is  impossible/* 

the  carpontef ,     **  This  wood  ia  mahogfuij :  and  mahogftny  had  not 

introducod  into  Europe  ut  that  time.'*     Mi*,  llupo  burnt  the  picture. 

Oue  tan  feel  uo  pity  for  such  easea  as  those  of  the  American  who  i 

Boid   hill  falhcr^s   collection  consisted   almost  entirely  of  RafTaelles   and  ' 

j  Iieonardo6,  with  a  few  Correggioe.     But  there  are  others  in  which  even 

the  host  judges  have  heen   deceived.     We  all  remember  the  purchase, 

eome  vears  ago»  of  a  portrait  by   Holbein    for  the   National   collection, 

[for     600    f»uinca8.       The    authorities,    howcTer,   have    not  waited    for 

Womum  or  Dr,  Woltmann  to  acknowledge  it   a  forgery.      It  had 

At  one  time  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Kieuwcnhuya,  a  well -known 

'    n^sdi;,  who  had  beeo  well  content  to  get  20/.   for  it.     Even 

I  j;es  dilTer  ttfto  cwlo  about  particnlur  pictures.     One  specimen 

[in  the  National  collection — a  *•  Virgin  and  Child  **  by  Giovanni  Bellini 

Conyngham,  in  a  letter  to  The  Tirtt^,  July  11,  1856,  assures  us  is 

as  and  vamped   up,  **of  the  very  lowest  type    of  art**   and  **  for 

fttional   piiipoaes    uUt  rly  neeletis ;  '^    whilst   l>r.    VVuegen   is   equally 

ire  on  the  opposite  side*     **  I  am  acrjuainted  with  most  of  Giovanni 

elHni^a  works  in   Italy «  France »  England,    and  Germany,   and   setting 

indubitablo  signature  on  this  picture  in  the  National  Gallery  entirely 

1^  I  know  of  no  *  Madonna  and  Child  *  by  him  which,  as  regards  the 

ijnestion  of  genuincnefis,  more  decidedly  bears  the  stamp  of  his  hand*'* 

One  moat  euccesaful  forger  of  liaiTnellea  was  JMicheli,  a  Florentine. 

KlierQ  is  at  this  moment,  In  the  Imperial  collection  at  8t.  Petersburg,  a 

n^cittre  known  to  be  one  of  his  forgeries,  yet  placed  as  a  genuine  Raffaelle. 

ptftlisti    **  restorers  '*    again    have  done    a   good    deal   to    complicate    the 

ique*ction>     An  anecdote  given,  I  think,  in  the   Quarterlt/  litvitw  gome 

krears  ago,  is  worth  repeating.     "  We  once  asked  an  able  Italian  restorer 

pf  he  had  ever  met  with  any  pictures  by  a  painter  of  the  Lombard  School 

wbf  cooyidi^rable  merit,  whosp  only  work  ^vith  which  we  are  acquainted  is  in 

hhe  Louvre/'     **  Oh,  ye*i,"  he  frankly  replied,     *^The  very  iirst  job  upon 

ilrhieh  I  was  employed  waa  in  converting  one  of  his  pictures  into  the 

FT     ■ ' "  In  da  Vinci  now  in  a  welMmown   gallery*      Since   then  I  have    i 

[  1  V  repeated  the  operation,  and  I  don't  know  of  one  now  existing  ■ 

|lUi«i<  ':!t^/'  t 

I      1  tiqirising  that  of  the  midtitnde  of  copies  made  firom  the  old 

Bmstert  one  here  and  there  should  pa^s  for  an  original.  But  it  ^-ill  not  be 
MMin^d  uji  so  startling  as  the  following.     Dr.  Waagcn,  in  the 

^^^^^kit  t  ^  ttinl  AtihiH   in   Fu'jhnid^  describes  the  Earl  of 

^^Hhintmi*fl  coiiectiou  at  Homerley.  He  speaks  in  tbo  most  gtulclcss 
^^Btt^amongst  other  pictures,  of  two  speeimcna  of  Claude,  three  of  Sir 
^^^^BEd«vi^cid  one  of  GrcQRc,  all  of  which  turn  out  to  be  copies  made  by 
■RT^  Powell.     The  doctor  had  actually  described  some  of  the  origiftala   J 
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in  liiB  earlier  Tolumes.  And  the  most  amuebg  part  of  it  h,  that  be 
in  far  higlier  terms  of  Uie  copies  than  he  does  of  the  genuine  pictures* 

But  putting  aside  Guch  cases  as  these,  painters  of  no  little  eminenod] 
have  lent  thumselvea  to  yctj  unworthy  practices*  Rembrandt  ia  said  ta' 
have  sometimes  touched  up  the  pictures  of  his  pupils  and  sold  them  as 
his  own.  Gruido  is  accused  of  having  done  the  same  thing.  Some  of 
these  were  probably  as  good  aa  those  he  painted  when  his  gambling 
propensities  had  got  him  into  greater  diihciUties  than  ih^^ual.  Lans 
tells  a  good  story  about  one  of  these  productions.  Ho  had  ha 
finished  a  picture,  when  a  favourite  pupil  of  his,  Ercolino  di  Guido, 
substituted  a  copy  of  bis  own  for  the  original.  The  painter  quietly  went  on 
with  his  work  without  suspecting  the  trick  that  had  been  played  on  him. 

Patrick  Nasmyth,  amongst  English  painters,  has  been  guilty  of  sindlarJ 
malpractices.  A  picture -dealer  had  purchased  a  work  of  Decker.  H01 
sent  for  Nasmyth,  got  Mm  to  tibarpen  up  the  foliage  and  add  some  l^guics 
copied  from  Ruysdael ;  then  substituted  Ruysdaers  name  for  Decker' s» 
and  the  trimsformution  was  complete.  That  pictura  waa  sold  some  time 
afterwards  for  480  guineas.  Nasmyth  got  11  guineas  for  his  share  in  1 
transaction.  And  so  lately  as  1847  there  was  eidiibited  in  the  Boy 
Academy  a  picture  bearing  the  name  of  an  R.A.,  which  was  claimed  by  a 
young  artist,  certainly  not  an  R.A,,  as  his  own  work.  He  had  sold  it  for 
22  shillings :  on  the  books  of  the  Royal  Academy  it  was  prized  at 
80  guineas. 

The  address  of  some  of  these  dealers  in  old  masters  is  bo  admirable  ih!U. 
one  deeply  regrets  it  is  not  exerted  in  some  more  honest  way.  A  Mt 
of  mine  was  one  day  looking  over  a  gallery  which  had  visited  the  town  in ' 
which  he  was  Hving,  when  ho  came  to  a  picture  attributed  to  Morland,  au 
artist  of  whom  he  was  very  desirous  to  obtain  an  example.  He  inquire 
the  price.  *•  Oh,**  says  the  dealer,  **  so  you  have  found  out  my  Morland.' 
I  never  intended  to  have  parted  with  that  pictmre.  Morland  painted  it 
expressly  for  my  fatlier.  It  hung  in  my  drawiag-room  after  my  father  $ 
death,  and  would  bo  haugiog  there  still ;  but  aa  I  am  never  at  homo 
seems  useless  to  keep  it  any  longer.  If  you  really  wish  to  have  it.  I 
don*t  mind  parting  with  it  for  30/."  My  friend  put  liia  hand  into  hia 
pocket  to  pay  for  the  prize,  bui  finding  tbat  his  purse  was  not  Bupi>lied  to 
the  reqiiisiU"  amount,  told  the  dealer  to  call  on  him  with  t):  at  < 

certain  hour.    MeanwhUc  an  acquaintanco  dropped  in,  who  n  ii*e  1 

coiiversatiou  happened  to  say,  **Do  you  know  that the  picture-iloal| 

hero,  is  the  greatest  rascal  in  England  ?*'     •*  I  hope  not."  ^     '     "  f'rietid 

♦*  I  have  just  bought  a  picture  from  him."     *^  Tlicn  rou  h 

in.    There  15  not  a  single  genuine  picture  in  his  collection."    By-uiid-liy  I 

came  the  dt5aler.     **  You  are  quite  sure  you  can  guarantee  tlw*  gcmuii 

of  the  picture  ?  *'  ho  wm  aj»kcd ;  *'  bocause  you  see  it  would  be  very  unpk 

It  ^       ^       *  '  T     '      ''         '  ..f  my  frir    '  u*jti 

lb'  it  was  u 

aU< '    ' '  Oh|  i  Beoi '  said  t ho  dealer.    * '  Mr. has  hwn  to  y^«   i  niU  I 
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1^00  a  good  deal  about  the  spite  that  person  has  agnitiBt  me ;  bitt  it  is  too 

;  !i  story  to  trouble  vou  with  now*     Ilowevcr,  if  jou  havo  any  doubt 

aboat  the  picture,  I  mil  send  for  tho  orlgiuiil  correBpondenco  between  my 

athftr   and  Morknd  about  it,  and  you  can  then  convince  yourself  that 

havo  told  you  nothing  but  the  truth."     80  completely  did  my  friend 

beheve  in  the  apparent  honeBty  of  the  story  that  ho  all  but  paid  the  money 

hen  and  there  ;  but  he  said,  **  Well,  I  should  like  to  see  the  correspondence 

fren*  much."     **  Yon  shall  have  it»  sir,  in  a  few  days.*'     The  dealer  went 

off  with  his  picture,  but  the  Norland  correspondence  from  that  day  to  thia 

haa  not  been  forthcoming. 

How  true  it  is  that 

Picturea  like  coini  grow  dim  as  they  grow  old  ; 
It  t3  the  rtist  wo  value,  not  the  gold  \ 

squandered  upon  ^*old  masters"  that  would  havo  saved 
[ig  youi\g  artist  from  utter  min  !  There  is  no  doubt  some 
tdason  at  the  bottom  of  this  treatment.  Bare  excellence  requires  rare 
-discnmination  to  detect  it,  and  many  a  noble  picture  ••  wastes  its 
bweetDess  **  on  the  generation  for  which  it  was  produced.  And  again  a 
fcictore  presumed  to  be  old  may  reasonably  bo  exjaected  to  outlive  the 
■ifctime  of  tlie  purchaser,  which  is  by  no  means  so  certain  with  some 
m(  the  pictures  of  our  modem  artists.  The  colours  employed,  whilt^t 
■ugp  ensure  marvellous  effects  at  the  moment,  are  something  like  the 
^Hbtiful  green  we  ornamented  our  walls  with  a  short  time  ago  and  the  ball- 
Hr^ses  of  our  wives  and  daughters*  except  that  whilst  tlio  one  dealt  murder, 
Wicse  commit  suicide.  ^lany  a  modem  picture,  which  we  cjm  ill  afford  to 
pose,  [n'omis^s  to  be  before  long  little  else  than  frame  and  canvas. 
■  Ko  thing  can  bo  more  striking  than  the  prices  paid  for  genuine  prod  ne- 
ktons of  the  old  masters  and  those  the  artietg  themselves  received  for  their 
nrork.  Think,  for  instance,  amongst  the  artists  of  our  own  school,  of  the 
fcrices  Wilson's  pictures  fetch  in  the  market  now,  and  bis  painting  hi* 
P'  Cer%  and  Alcyone  "  for  a  pot  of  beer  and  the  remains  of  a  StDton  cheese. 
pVOflon  ^as  not  in  fiishion  then,  Patrick  Nasmyth  again  had  his 
Benlings  principally  with  piiwnbrokers*  One  day  when  a  young  Scotch 
■Kend  was  compltiining  of  his  pictures  being  badly  hung,  Nasmyth 
■nquircd  whether  they  were  inside  the  window  or  outside*  "  Inside." 
p  Well,  then,  I  don*t  care  j  they  might  havo  been  bung  worse."  His  view 
mi  ♦*  Jjf^jgh  AYoods  *'  sold  nt  Lord  Northwicko's  sale  for  710/. 
feognrth's  pictures  of  the  "  Harlot^s  Progress"  were  sold,  in  1745 — the 
■liiirt  irtill  alive — for  Hi  gnineas ;  and  his  "Rake's  Progress  "—eight 
%'  ^  _ff,T  17G  guineas.     The  firfit  of  these  sets  vrns  destroyed  by  fire  at 

[]  in  1755  :  the  other  ii9  now  in  tho  Soane  Mnsoum,  Sir  John  having 

kaid  u08  ^  ;  but  ho  had  to  give  l,7'^r>  guineas  for  the  four  pictnroa 

Kf  tho  *'  i..-.:.  .  When  Hogarth  T«iahed  to  dispose  of  his  "  March  to 

fcochley"  by  lottery,  sevoml  of  tho  tickets  fotmd  no  purchaser,  and 
»eording!y  they  wero  given  to  the  Foundling  HoBpital^  which  was  fofionate 
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enongli  to  obtain  the  pme.  Cuyp's  landscapes,  which  now-a^daya  fetch 
astounding  prices,  were  not  at  all  appreciated  whilst  the  paintor  was  alira 
Bat  even  \^hcn  the  artist  bad  justice  done  to  him  to  some  oxttmi,  what 
a  wonderful  advance  do  we  fiud  upon  the  original  prices — -in  thotje  uf 
Gainsborough  for  instauco,  who  ventured  gradually  to  raise  hiB  clmrges 
from  5  guineas  a  portrait  to  40  guineas  fur  a  hulf^  and  100  fur  a  whob 
length.  HLs  portrait  of  Mr 8.  Siddous  was  cheaply  secured  for  the  Notioi] 
Galleiy  m  1860  for  1,000/. ;  but  it  took  twice  that  sum  for  Mr.  Graha 
of  Redgorton  to  get  possession  of  the  exquisite  portrait  of  the  loTeiy 
Graham,  which  he  bequeathed  in  1859  to  the  Scottish  Natipual  Oallerj. 
Bums  mentions  **  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Gi-oham  "  in  one  of  his  letters :  and 
Mr.  R.  Chambers  in  his  edition  of  the  poet  gives  ns  some  adtiitional 
particnlars  about  her.  Her  husband  was  at  the  time  of  their  maa-riage 
a  plain  country  gentleman,  Thomas  Graham  of  Balgowan*  Five  years 
afterwards  she  died,  when  her  husband  entered  the  armj«  commanded  the 
English  at  Barossa,  aud  was  created  Lord  Ljnedoch.  The  po 
meantime  had  baen  sent  to  London  to  await  further  orders.  But  be  ^ 
never  able  to  send  for  the  picture*  It  was  his  Mend  and  hi^ir  Mr,  Gr 
of  Balgowan  who  rescued  it. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  portraits  command  larger  prices.  Lord  Ward 
gave  1,100  guineas  at  Mr,  Windus's  sale  in  1859  for  **  Miss  Penebp 
Boothby ;  "  and  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  gave  2,550  guineas  at  the  sa 
Bale  for  **Mrs.  Hoaro,  of  Borcham  Park»  Essex,  and  her  child/*  The  same 
princely  collector  gave  2^100  guineas  at  Rogers's  sale  in  1856  for  the 
replica  uf  the  Bowood  **  Strawbeiry  Girl,"  the  original  of  which  had  been 
sold  to  Lord  Caiysfurt  for  Hfty  guineas.  Of  this  1 
**  No  artist  can  produce  more  thim  hnlf-a^do^ccn  ri 
this  18  one  of  my  originals/'  The  Imperial  Gallery  of  tit.  Peteraborg 
posseBses  the  '*  Infant  Hercules  Btraugling  the  Bcrpents."  Ha  reccivs^j 
1,800  guineas  fur  it,  and  a  gold  snuff-box,  with  the  Empress'^  port 
aet  in  large  diamonds. 

One  or  two  of  Wilhie'e  pictures  deserve  mentiout     The   King  of 
Bavaria  gave  ItOOO  guineas  (br  the  *'lieadlng  the  Will,"  now  fast  melt* 


ing  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Bchlei&aheim,    The  Duke  of  W 
him  1,200/.  for  the  *'  Cbclsis*  Pt*nmoners  Reading  tbo  News 
Waterloo."     His  *'  Rent  Day  l  ,050  guineas  at  Mr.  Welia  « 

1 1848 ;  Lord  Mulgmve  had  ^i ,  _  , ,  „Uu  150/.  for  it. 
Few   pictoiea  of    modem   times    have    brought  kriger   jn-ieei 

arner'a*     Tlurr    r    ' 
»*  Cologne**  aiiH 
in  181fj  for  1,5UU/. ;  but  at  Mr.  VVtbdmims  siiie  m  IH54  brougbt  1,5 

gnlmiaM.  2,00U  guinen-   '  ^  M^O  gninoaji.     In  l*^'"  ^   -  ^*  Grmad  C 

Venioet'*  fotrhcd  2.4'  .  and  *H»iii«id'*  rwiag ;  T 

h:L 

•DIM  '       •     ,, 

gaiiMM  lor  the  ^'Pawd  of  Chiitfliaiiily/'  it  rtMiiii»d  m  lUM  m  r 


thao 
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D,  iBd  Um  ^'CHaiunui  and  Seylla,"  bon^t  for  700  goineM,  280.  The 
iMgortprio,  howsvor,  I  belidve  ever  giyen  for  a  Turner  was  that  obtained 
fa  tlM  May  of  this  year  at  Mr.  Monro's  eale,  when  **  Modem  Italy  " 
hraugU  8,800  guineas. 

Of  oUiet  modem  artiste  I  may  mention  Roberts,  whose  ''  Interior  of 
Am  Daomo,  Ifilan/'  sold  in  1860  for  1,700^.  The  largest  price  he  ever 
iteaiwd  tat  «  pietore  was  1,000  goineas,  from  Mr.  T.  Gnbitt,  for  the 
'*IMMior  of  St.  Peter's,  Rome,"  somewhat  different  from  the  second 
pietovs  OB  Mr.  Ballantine's  list — "  Old  Honse,  Cowgate,  Edinbnigh/' 
%L  10$*  Hii  first  picture  was  sold  to  a  dealer,  and  never  paid  fer. 
Ganeott'a  ''  Southampton  Water,"  at  Sir  J.  Swinburne's  sale,  1661, 
fctehed  1,205  guineas ;  Mulready's  *'  €k)nYale8cent  from  Waterloo "  in 
1867,  1,180  guineas :  his  '<  First  Voyage,"  in  1668,  1,460  guineas. 
Etty's  ''Danee  from  the  Shield  of  Achilles,"  one  of  his  finest  works, 
knni|^  1,1652.  in  1857 ;  but  his  "  Joan  of  Arc  "  is  said  to  have  pro- 
daaed  8,000  guineas.  Lord  Northwick  gave  2,0002.  for  Madise's  "  Mar- 
liaga  of  SIrongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  the  Princess  Eva ; "  at  his 
■ale  m  1857  it  fetched  1,710  guineas.  Stanfield*8  ''  Port  na  Spania,  near 
ibe  Giant's  Causeway,"  produced  1,7002. ;  Faed's  beautifrd  "  Sunday  in 
the  Back  Woods  of  Canada,"  1,710/.;  Leslie's  <*Sancho  and  the 
Dochees,"  at  Rogers's  sale,  1,170  guineas  ;  the  poet  had  given  seventy 
fiir  it.  Landseer's  pictures  command  very  large  prices.  His  <<Dead 
Chime,"  in  1653,  was  sold  for  1,200  guineas.  His  "  Titania,  with 
Bottom  and  the  Fairies,"  for  which  he  got  600  guineas,  cost  Lord  B. 
Clinton  in  1860,  2,800  guineas,  and  Christie  undertook  to  get  2,000 
guineas  for  ''  Jack  in  Office."  But,  perhaps,  as  large  sums  as  Sir  Edwin 
ever  received  for  pictures  were  for  the  four  exhibited  in  the  Academy  in 
1846,  "Peace"  and  "War,"  "Refreshment"  and  "the  Stag  at  Bay." 
For  these  pictures,  including  the  very  important  and  costly  item  of  copy* 
light,  he  was  paid  6,850/. 

But  some  very  startling  prices  have  lately  been  paid  for  pictures  by 
English  artists.  Holman  Hunt  received  from  Mr.  Gambart  for  his  well- 
known  picture,  the  "  Finding  the  Saviour  in  the  Temple,"  5,500/.  True, 
it  was  the  result  of  six  years'  labour.  The  modem  system  of  exhibiting 
sin^e  pictures — "admittance  one  shilling  each" — ^makes  even  such  a 
speculation  as  that  of  Mr.  Gambart*s  pretty  successful.  Other  pre- 
Baffistellite  paintings  bring  much  more  moderate  sums.  Hunt's  "  Scape- 
goat," for  instance,  which  figured  in  Miss  Florence  Claxton's  amusing 
"  Choice  of  Paris,"  in  the  Portland  Gallery,  1860,  was  sold  at  Mr.  Windus's 
Bale,  1862,  for  495  guineas.  The  same  sale  disposed  of  Millais's 
"  Ophelia "  for  760  guineas ;  and  another  sale  the  same  year  of 
his  "Black  Brunswicker,"  for  which  Mr.  Flint  had  given  1,000/.,  for 
780  guineas. 

But  perhaps  the  most  fortunate  of  all  our  modem  artists  is  Frith. 
Omittmg  his  "  Derby  Day,"  I  may  mention  his  "  Railway  Station,"  for 
vhich  Mr.  Flatou  paid  8,750  guineas — ^the  largest  sum,  surely,  up  to 
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that  time  in  modem  days  an  artist  lias  received  for  a  BiDgto  picture.    Oo^ 
of  tho  items  of  the  agreement  was  that  Mr,  Frith,  though  an  R.A,, 
not  to  Bend  hie  picture  to  the  Academy.     Ho  was  engaged  two  years  over  ^ 
it     Even  here  someUody  seems  to  have  mad©  a  good  Bpeeulation,  fw 
Mx.  Graves,  to  whom  the  picture  now  belongs,  has  ju»t  been  assuring  th^ 
authorities  of  JIurlborough  Street,  that  it  cost  him^  copyright  and  thif' 
right  of  publishiug  included,  23,000^.     In  1862  Mr.   Gambart  commis- 
sioned him  to  paint  three  pictures,  ** Morning,"  **  Noon,'*  and  "^ Night" 
in  London — ^the  sum  to  be  paid  being  10,000  guineaSt     Before,  however, 
this  commiBaion  was  executed,  her  Majesty  engaged  him  to  paint  a  ptetnrt  ^ 
of  the  **  MaiTiage  of  Uic  Prince  of  Wales  *'  for  3,000/,     Mr.  Fktou  further  I 
purchased  the  copyright  of  the  pictm*e  for  5,000  guineas* 

To  get  beyond  such  prices  as  these,  we  have  to  go  to  rare  cxam^des 
iihe  finest  painters  that  ever  lived.  Notwithstanding  iho  ntisieroiii 
"examples  that  are  safe  from  the  hammer,  for  the  present,  at  leaat, 
pubHc  collections,  many  choice  pictures  have  been  in  tbe  market  da 
this  present  century.  No  sale,  however,  for  years  has  approached  in 
excellence  that  of  the  Orleans  Gallery  in  1796,  w^hich  has  supplied  so 
many  gems  to  Lord  Ellesmere's  Bridgewater  and  Btaflbrd  Gallery*  Still 
one  has  heard  it  said  that  Ijord  Northwick,  whose  line  collection  ifna 
dispersed  iu  1857,  became  possesB4,^d  before  he  died  of  nearly  all  th«s 
pictures  he  had  specially  cared  for  as  a  young  man  ;  and  as  for  Cho 
famous  Hertford  coOection,  the  gems  the  marquis  bus  filled  his  hou«4 
with  would  require  a  volume.  One  great  source  of  his  acquisitions  wa«  1 
Fesch  Gallety  at  llome. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  the  prices  at  which  some  fine  spod2neiui.j 
of  old  masters  have  been  sold.  We  must  recollect,  however,  that  soq 
of  their  finest  specimens  have  never  been  in  the  miu^kut  at  all,  whilst  in 
other  cases  several  pictmres  having  been  purchased  together,  we  have  no 
record  of  their  individual  prices.  To  begin  then  with  the  Itahau  BchfX)L 
The  National  Gallery  Peruginn,  **  The  Yirgin  Worshipping  the  Infant 
Christ,'*  was  obtained  from  the  Mebzi  family  of  Milan  for  8.571/.  Th<» 
altar-piece  by  Fraacia  in  the  same  collection,  from  the  I)uke  of  Lucca 'fl 
gallery,  cost  3,500/.  Pictures  by  L.  Da  Vinci  are  of  rare  occurrtsnce  inl 
the  market.  At  the  King  of  Holland*s  sale  in  1850,  '*  La  Columbino  *' 
was  bought  for  the  Emperor  of  Austria  for  40,000  florins  (8»8S0/,)  Of 
Rtdfaelk^s  pictures  I  must  mention  two  or  throe.  "  The  most  important, 
and  iu  composition  nnqaestiouably  the  finest,  of  Rafi'ticUc^s  Holy  Families  " 
(Kugler),  is  that  known  by  the  name  given  to  it  by  Phihp  IV.,  who  OD 
Bmxkg  it  exclaimed,  ''This  is  my  pearl.**  He  obtained  it  fnrm  thti 
collection  of  Charles  L,  when  the  pr    '  "        I'f  that  tm    " 

was  •*  inventoried,  appraised,  and  i-  of  tbo  c^ 

and  all  Uiut  cootainod  rcprc^cntiitioDS  of  tha   Virgin   Mju-y  or  tbo 
person  In  the  Trinity  so  narrowly  i^scaped  iK-iug  consigned  to  tl^-  *^"' 
Ercn  in  those  days  it  fetched  2,000/,    About  the  Hamo  mm  wn 
Lord  North  wick  for  tho  *'  St*  Cathorini)/*  now  in  the  Nolloiiiiil  Gfdlun .  IU 
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Df  liavaria  gavo   7,000/*   fur   tlio   portrait  presnmcd  to  be  of 
'  liimseli',   and   cQgi'aved    us    encli   by   liapha*^!    Margben,   but 
irhieh  lA  really  that  of  Birdo  Altovitl.     Tbe   "  Garvftgh ''  or  *'  AJdro- 
loima  **  was  secured  for  the  nation  two  years  ago  for  9,000 

Evcryljody  tbat  has  been  at  Dresden  remembers  tbe  Madonna  di  San 

ia  disappointing  at  first — so  at  least  it  was  to  myself — so  ^scinating 

Augostns  III.  Becui'ed   tbis  gem   beyond  all  price   fi^om  a 

It  Piacenza  for  17,000  ducats  (about  8,000/*),  and  a  copy  of  the 

In  1840  there  was  discovered  at  Florence,  in  what  had  been  the 

of  the  house  of  the  sisters  of  Bt,  OmoMo,  but   at  tbat  time 

by  a  carriage  varaisher,  a  fresco  of  the  Last  Buppcr,  upon  which 

WHB  discovered  this  inscription  in  gold  letters^  ahnost  obliterated — ''  Raphael 

[Urbinast  1505."     A  fragment  of  a  very  early  engraving  of  tbix^  fresco  is  in 

be  print' room  of  the  British  Musemn.     This  fresco  was  purchased  by  the 

Iu»can  Government  for  the  Ducal  gallery   for  13,000/.     Tbe  exquisite 

^irreggio  in  the  National  GaUerj^  "  La  Vierge  au  Pam'er,"  though  only 

|4hirte«a  inches   by   ttu   inches,  cost  us  3,800^, ;   his  two  other  great 

pictnivia    in   tbe   same   collectiooj   '*Ecce    Homo"    and    **  Education  of 

^upid,"  10,000  guinetw.     llie  five  splendid  examples  of  the  work  in  the 

Jrendtn  Gallery  were   obtained  from  Francis  III.  Duke  of  Eate,  for 

I**  180,000  zccbinos  which  were  coined  in  Yenice."     One  of  these  is  the 

Heiwling  Magdalen,"  so  well  known   by  Longhi's  beautiful  engraving. 

ome  years  ago  there  was  a  sale  of  pictures  at  Rome  when  a  water-colour 

vas   knocked   down  for  a  few   scudi.     The   fortunate   purchaser  was  a 

Siguor  Valatiy  who,  on  canying  it  homOt  found  an  oil  painting  underneath 

be   water-colours — a  replica  of  the  **  Reading  Magdalen,**      The  former 

owner,  on  hearing  of  tbiB,  brought  an  action  for  its  recovery  ;  and  after 

^ng   and  most  vexatious  proceedingSp  the  law  courts  decided;  on  the 

principle  I  suppose  of  **not  guilty,  but  must  not  do  it  again,'*   that 

3ignor  Vakti  was   to  keep  the  picture,  hut  must  pay  2,000  scudi  in 

Idition  to  the  purchase-money,  and  promise  not  to  let  the  picture  leave 

|lbu  coimtry.      But  promises,  like  piecmists,  are  notoriously  made  to  bo 

rokeni  and  thousands,  no  doubti  have  seen  this  very  picture  in  the 

illexy  which  Lord  Ward — now  Earl  Dudley — so  generously  opened  to 

Ibe  public  at  tbe  Egj^^tian  Hall,  Piccadilly.     Lord  Ward,  it  is  said,  gave 

1 ,000/.  for  it,  but  I  have  heard  nearly  double  that  sum  mentioned  as  the 

piurchase -money. 

I1ie  grand  picture  by  Bebastian  del  Piombo,  one  of  the  chief  treosurefl 
^(  our  Katiuiial  Gallery,  desenea  a  few  words.  Besides  tbe  intrinsic 
rnlue  as  a  painting,  it  is  especially  interesting  for  its  connection  with  the 
^ivah'y  between  liafliiclle  and  lilicbel  Angelo.  ^licbcl  Angelo  was  too 
roud  to  condescend  himself  to  a  trial  of  skUl  with  his  rival,  and  put 
lamiurd  bis  friend  Sebastitin  ati  a  worthy  competitor.  But  when  the 
[!af\limi1  Ginbo  de    Medici,  by  way  of  testing  their  r  merits, 

stoned  Itafikelle  to  paint  the  *'  Tranbfiguration,"  bi  ime  Umo 
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ordered  ihe  **  B&mug  of  Lazimifi ' '  from  Si^bastiaii.    Iklkbel  Ang^  1 
that   Bebaetian  was  very  deficicDt   in  many  point*?  ho\h  of  desigQ 
drawing,  made  Bovoml  fikelcbcs  for  the  pictm-e  ;  niimy  of  which  vten 
Sir   T.  Lawrence's  collection.     When   Ikifaello  heard   of  it|   ho   Baidp 
'*  I^Eichel  Angelo  has  paid  me  a  great  compliment  in  thinking  me  -vrortl] 
to  compete  with  himself  and  not  with  Sebastian/'     Botli  the  pictnrea  irer 
intended  for  the  Cathedral  of  Narbonne,  to  the  archbishopric  of  which  tl:i 
cardinal  had  been  appomied  by  Francis  I.     But  unwilling  to  Iftke 
these  maBterpieees  away  from  Rom^e,  bo  only  sent  Btsbafitian's  piciaio 
Narboune.     Ilere   it   remained  till   purchased   by  the  Hegeci   Bake 
Orleans  for  about  1,000/*     When  the  Orleans  collection  came  to  Engkad^ 
Mr,  Angerstein  bought  this  picture  for  B,C»00  guineat,     Mr*  Beckford  wbjs 
Tery  desirous  of  posseefiiug  it.  and  oflVred,  it  ie  said.  15,000/.  for  ii»  bulj 
Mr.  Angerstein  insisting  on  tfuinrnx^  the  negotiations  were  broken  off.    Vi 
the  French  bad  carried  off  the  •*  Transfiguration  '*  to  the  Louvrt, 
were  anxious  to  unite  the  two  pictures  once  more,  but  fortunately ' 
nasticceBBful ;  and  when  the  Angerstein  Gallery  became  the  property  ol  \ 
aaiioEi,  and  the  foundation  of  our  National  Gallery,  this  picture  was 
ito  ai06t  valuable  treusiu'c. 

Pasaiug  by  Titian,  of  whom  I  don't  find  any  partis. uhir  examt^ics 
having  occurred  for  m\o  lately,  I  come  to  the  fine  Paul  Veronese,  •• ! 
Family  of  Bariue  before  Alexander,'*  which  was  secured  in  1650  (br  du 
National  Gallery  from  Count  Vittoro  Pisani  of  Venice)  for  an  ancfifltflC 
whom  it  was  painted,  for  13,050/* 

I  must  only  mention  one  more  name  of  the  Italian  school — Annib 
Caracci.      liOrd  CarU&le  secured  the  well-known  picture  of  th^  **  Tkrc^"^ 
Maries'*  for  4,000/. ;  and  the  National  Gallery  has  *'  Christ  and  Bt  Fetor  '* 
for  8.000/. 

Of  the  French   school  paAapi  CUade'a  name  may  fiiiffi«e« 
'*  Italian  Seaport  at  Sunset/*  formerly  m  the  Angerstein  Gallery  and 
in  oar   National  eoUnctioD,   and  one   of  the   artist's   vhrf-d'tnivrti^ 
valued  in  1800   at  5,000/,     Two   others  in  the  same  colI*5cUoti,  •' 
Hairing  of  Ii»a&c  and  Rcbttcca/'  and  the  **  Embarcatton  of  thi) 
of  Sh^ba/'*  cost  Mr.  Angerstein  8,000/,     The  eamo  sum  is  said  to  haf 
been  offered  for  the  *' Morning'*  and  '* Evening/*  now  in  the  OronT^iiior 
Oallftry. 

Of  the  Tl^mkAi  and  Duf<'b  schools*  Cuj-p,  Hobbima,  Wonvennnim,  ^., 
command  bi^  ten  of  Isaac  Ogtade — *'  A  Winter  " 

aoet  Sir.  R.  i . . .  ,,.,..  .^..^  as  a  curiosity  I  may  add  that  a 
pitituro  by  MieriJi^  iiino  ieo1i««  by  seven,  produced  at  Mr.  W^ 
490/.  10»,     '  - 

kno<*Ti    as 

Bit  B.  Pftd  paid  to  it,  i*,r*0<l/.     Uia  **Kftmbaw  I, 
Hertford  Hoiiao.  coirt  4,fi60^,    Sir  T:  "■    -  »:  -n  .^  - 
porlmit  of  Uie  '*  Dii«liii(»  of  Bncktii 
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SJiip-tmader/*  from  tlio  ScLmidt  collection  nt  AuistcTtlum  ;  Mr.  Angerslem^ 
5p000/,   for  the  '*Wumiiii   taken  in  AJultcrj%*'   now  in  the  Natlooa 
GtJlery ;  whilst  llio  pictiiro  jast  flecared  for  the   sumo  collection  from'' 
lli6  g?Ulery  of  M.  Sweenardt — "  Christ  Blessing  Little  Clnldron  ** — ^cost 
7,000/. 

But  it  ifl  to  the  Spanish  school  wo  must  go  to  ^d  the  largest  Btim  paid 
in  I     '         '         for  A  picture.     Of  the  thirteen  MnrUIos  \Tliich  Morshal, 
Soi  >  collect  in  Spain,  one  of  them*  an  *' Immaculate  Con-i 

ccption,    at  the  Marahal's  sale  in  May,  1852,  was  bought  by  tJie  French*! 
Oovwrunieut  for  23,440/. !    Wo  have  on  amuBing  story  of  the  ciremnKtancea*! 
nnJcr  which  Soult  secured  his  prisso.    In  hi!3  pureuit  of  Sir  John  Mooro  ha 
Overtook  two  Capnchin  friars,  who  turned  out,  as  he  suspected  thom  to  bo^J 
Spies,     Ou  hearing  that  there  were  Bome  fine  Murillos  in  the  convent  to^' 
which  ihey  belonged,  he  ordered  them  to  show  him  the  way  to  it.   Hera  ba 
eaw  the  IVrtirillo  in  qnestion  and  offered  to  purchase  it.    All  to  no  pnrpose,J 
till  the  prior  found  that  the  only  way  to  gave  tlie  lives  of  his  two  monks 
was  to  come  to  teiins.     "But,"  said  the  prior,  **we  have  had  100,000 
franco  offered  for  the  picture,"   **  I  will  give  you  200,000  francs/'  was  tho 

jf«l>Iy;  Mid  the  bargain  was  concluded,     **  You  will  give  me  up  my  two 

'  brethren  ?  "  asked  the  prior.  '*  Oh,"  eaid  the  Marshal,  very  politely,  "  if  you 
wiah  to  ransom  them,  it  mil  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  meet  your 
wiehcH.     Tho  price  is — *200,000  francs."     The  poor  prior  got  his  monks,. 

I  tind  lost  his  picture. 

Ono  word  about  mi  mature  fl.    Wo  havo  bad  some  famous  men  in  that 

I  Immch  of  art ;  as,  for  instance,  the  ono  mentioned  by  Donne — • 

A  hand  or  cjo 
By  nillittTd  drawn,  is  worth  a  history 
B/  a  worse  painter  mode, 

I  Ono  of  his  mmiatures — of  Lady  Jane  Grey^ — ^was  Bold  at  Lord  North- 
[  wick's  »aic  for  125  guineas.  Another  very  beautiful  ono  of  Lady  Bigby, 
I  by  P.  OUver,  fetched  at  the  same  sale  100  guineas.  Probably  tho  highest 
I  price  given  for  such  a  work  in  modem  days  was  that  for  tho  Duke  of 
I  Wellington  by  Isabey,  which  was  piu-chased  by  the  Marfjuis  of  Hei*tford  in 
[1851  fur  something  more  than  440/. 

My  subject  would  bo  incomplete  without  some  mention  of  drawings. 
jBy  far  the  fintist  collection  of  drawings  by  the  old  masters  was  that  made 
lliy  Sir  T.  Lawrence.  The  sum  he  spent  amassing  them  is  variously 
at  from  40,000/.  to  75,000/.  At  his  death  the  collection  was 
|to  be  olTored  tc  the  British  Museum  for  the  sum  of  20,000/.  But,  thanks 
tbo  exertions  of  Lord  Grey  and  Sir  M.  A.  Shee,  this  generous  ofler  was 
lliot  Dcccptod.  Whilst  the  subject  of  the  purchase  was  under  consideration, 
'  C*  Eaetlake  took  some  of  the  drawings  to  Lord  Brougham,  then  Lord 
Mio  and  TallevTHnd  were  with  the  Chancellor ; 
1US  n'achetez  pan  ces  choses  lu,  vons  (*tos  dea 
kbarbarc*6«"  But  to  our  everlasting  disgrace  wo  did  not.  The  collection 
then  broken  up.    Tho  King  of  HoUaud  had  first  choice,  and  bought 
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to  the  amount  of  20,000f. ;  ihongli  Hs  epecuLntion}  hj  tho  wnj,  doofi  oot 
Beeni  to  have  been  very  snccessfali  for  at  Lis  sale  in  1850  they  oulj 
realized  7,500L  Another  very  interesting  portion,  containing  sercnty- 
nine  by  Michel  Angelo  and  162  by  Ktiiiacllo,  was  secured  for  the  Uiiiverflity 
of  Oxford,  at  the  expense  of  7,000/.,  of  which  the  largest  portion  was 
nnmificently  contributed  by  Lord  Eldon, 

Of  single  drawings,  I  may  mention  one  of  Michel  Angelo,  ''The 
Yirgin,  Infant  Christ,  and  S.  John/'  sold  for  200  guineas ;  and  tho  aamo 
Bum^  or  more,  was  obtained  at  Christie's  for  another  interesting  drawing 
of  his,  the  heads  and  upper  parts  of  the  principal  figures  in  a  picture  by 
8eb.  del  Piombo, — **Th6  Salutation  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,''  which  ia 
or  was  at  Farly  Hall,  in  Berkshire.  Of  drawings  by  Raffaellc,  '*  Jacob*s 
Bream"  has  brought  200  guineas;  and  a  portrait  of  Timoteo  della  Tito, 
320  guineas  ;  *'  Tho  Entombment,"  from  the  Crozat  collection,  at  lloger»*« 
Bale,  440  guineas;  and  "  Christ  at  the  Tomb,''  the  finest  in  the  King  of 
Holland*s  collection,  550  guineas.  It  was  purchaaed  for  the  LouTne. 
The  British  Museum  secured  the  drawing  of  the  "  Gonagb  Madonna,"  at 
Br.  Welltdey's  sale,  for  GOO/, 

Of  modem  water-colour  drawings,  six  by  Turner  fetched,  at  Mr, 
Wheeler's  sale,  1864,  3,500  guineas ;  one  of  them  alone,  27  inches  by  15jt 
bringing  1,350.  The  Bicknell  salo  in  1803  furnished  a  marreUous  Lnstanee 
of  suceessfui  speculation  in  three  drawings  of  Copley  Fielding — *^  Brid- 
lington Harbour,**  **  Itivanlx  Abbey,  evening,"  and  **  Crowborough  Hill.'*  i 
The  original  prices  were  3G,  42,  and  25  guineas :  tbt^y  sold  for  530,  WO^  1 
and  700. 
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kt  tMa  iimo  of  the  year  recreation  is  uppermost  in  the  thongbts  of  nearly 
i  classes.     The  farmer  alone,  looking  over  his  fields  as  they  spread  their 
n  iiudftr  the  snmmer  sun,  thinks  joyfully  of  work.     For  most  of  as 

1 1  uie  hringa  a  diiTereut  but  still  gloriouf?  fruition  to  the  labours  of  the 

year.  Onr  dreams  at  night  are  of  the  rest  we  huve  earned,  and  our  thoughts 
by  day  are  of  mounltun-tops,  of  nn^hing  streams,  and  of  the  open  sea.  Into 
be  drcanr  ^'chambers  **  these  gleams  of  sunshine  have  made  their  way,  bring- 
ft  meB8»ge  of  the  fieldg.  The  cosy  study,  such  an  attractive  workshop  In 
lier  seasons,  looks  dull  and  heavy  now,  and  the  baeks  of  the  books  ai'e 
ersocnting  in  their  too  familiar  aspect »  for  the  sunshine  which  opens  all 
be  flowers  shuts  up  these  blossoms  of  the  human  tree.  The  roar  of  the 
eet  cornea  in  through  the  open  window  with  the  distant  whistle  of  the 
and  it  suddenly  strikes  us  how  like  the  one  is  to  the  boom  of  the 
f  mud  what  a  sound  of  country  travel  there  is  in  the  other.  In  society, 
D|  the  talk  is  of  joumevB^  and  even  the  children  just  home  from  school 
re  full  of  thoughts  of  flight.  A  happy  restlessness  is  on  ns  ;  a  peaceful 
latter  pervades  the  household — a  quiet  agitation  makes  itself  manifcBt, 
bere  is  a  buzz  of  travel  ia  the  air,  domestic  and  social  life  has  a  pro- 
sionid  character,  and  all  the  ties  of  society  seem  to  be  loosening.  It  is 
hoUdaTS,  and  we  aro  "  breaking- up/'  Duty  stands  aside,  care  is 
[)i  to  wait,  routine  is  thrown  gaily  ofiT,  business  and  ambition  put  the 
I  from  their  shoulders,  and  even  divinity  assures  itself  that  **  there  is 
Ittne  to  play." 

Perhaps  it  may  bo  tnie,  as  many  a  paterfamilias  is  saying,  that  holiday 
atel  is,  in  the  present  day.  pushed  to  an  extreme.  But  there  is  the 
land  profoundcat  reason  for  a  custom  which  has  so  thoroughly  incor- 
ilself  with  modem  civilization.  There  is  in  humtm  nature  a 
essity  for  change ;  and  the  more  intense  is  the  life  we  Hve,  the  stronger 
nd  more  imperious  does  that  neeessity  become.  The  habits  of  a  vege- 
ablo  are  only  possible  to  tho«c  who  vegetate,  and  a  certain  stolidity  of 
i  fiiebleness  of  chamctcr  almost  always  characterize  the  vegetating 
tho  race.  It  is  the  wonderful  intellectual  activity  of  the  ago 
piich  produces  its  restlessness.  A  highly  developed  nervous  system  is 
ci»i  '  ^  vvlth  a  somewhat  resUess  temperament  j  bat  the  ten- 
of  ud  acUnty  is  to  give  an  undue  development  to   the 

^auization  at  the  expense  of  the  muscular  tissues.     In  com- 
?*Ti  .inr  t-yrt'uf.  irr  iTulfiit lu'f  ^   \K  0  :ifo  highly  neiTOUfl,  restlesS|  and 
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what  they  would  have  called  "mercurial."     Tho  stress  of  ninebonlli* 
contniy  ci\ilizaiicin  is  on  the  braiu  and  the  Donrc«  j  and  one  of  the  sad 
fonus  m  which  this  fact  bccom<j3  Tiisible  to  the  eye  is  the  i 
yastueBs  of  such  cstabliijhiuents  m  those  at  Golnej  Hatch  aii<i 
Of  course  the  Teiy  8tre8^  imder  which  so  many  break  down  dorelotis 
tho  power  and  capacity  of  vastly  larger  niUDbors  than  suceumb  to  il| 
and  if  in  tbe  present  day  there  is  some  diminution  in    Uic  mmicu 
developmenfe  of  the  race,  there  is  a  more  than  corrcpponiling  LncTea 
in  its  neryous  development  and  of  oil  that  depends  thereon.     Physic 
beauty,   in    so  far   as  it   depends  on    eplendid  muscular  orgainzalioo 
may  not  be  as  general  among  us  as  it   was  among    tho   Gr^ 
magmficent  nciTous  oigani2ations,  with  all  the  power  of  work  \s 
confer,  are  more  numerous  among  Englishmen  and  Americans  to-day  than 
they  have  ever  been  among  any  people  wbom  the  world  has  seen  beSii] 
Our  mitional  temperament  is  in  process  of  rapid  development  and  cli 
The  tyi)i(!al  John  Bull  is  fast  becoming  a  merely  legendar)^  i 
vegetative  life  and  etutionary  habits  and  local  prejuiHccss  are  i  ^  ^         ^ 

beneath  tho  stimulating  inHncnces  of  railways  and  telegraphs  and  gtcsd 
citiciS*  But  this  change  of  national  temperament  brings  with  it,  nri '  ■ 
pai-t  results  from,  an  enthe  change  of  national  habits  and  en- 
EngUsh  life  in  tho  tightccnth  century  was  that  of  a  miUon  who  took  ibif 
wodd  easOy,^ — m  tho  nineteenth  century  it  is  that  of  a  people  who  fool 
thai  ''art  is  long  and  timo  is  fleeting/'  and  that  life  must  be  made  tho 
most  of.  From  being  what  philosophei*s  call  extensive  and  nin 
physical  developments,  it  has  boeomo  intensive  and  takes  i^ 
forms.  Our  great  grandfather  ate  and  drank,  laughed  and  grew  fat ;  wo 
plan  and  study,  labour  and  fi"et>  and  ai'o  nervous  and  thin.  Thoy 
life  BB  it  came ;  we  are  more  anxious  to  mould  it  to  our  purfH>se^ ; 
make  it  what  we  think  it  ought  to  be.  They  were  content  v 
it  had  already  become  history ;  we  want  to  watch   the  li  ^ 

generation  in  tho  veiy  process  of  making*     They  lived  a  life  which  was 
gelf-eootained  and  satisfied  ;  we  oi'e  greedy  of  information,  anxjotu  fq 
conquest,  detennined  to  acquire.     Their  times  are  tyjiifieii  liy  the  pilli 
and  til  1  the  tnun,     1 

jigtire  ;u    ...  i  the  two  mod. 

Theirs  ambied  along  witli  an  almost  restful  movement ;  otan  nuthoA  ali 
at  high  pressure  I  with  fearful  wear  and  noise.     The  I: 
play  comparted  witli  out«  ;  buMtt><'*;q  of  nil  kind^  was  hi 
poUtir.>^  no  was  t 

than  a  ^  _        :      .      ...     .„.  .;.,„.;.     It  mav  ,,    .,.., 

pleiMunsa  me  laoro  rolineicl  tlijui  theirs  werei  hut  they  fir«  of  a 

fUdting  dull  v.   them  tn      '      ' 

IjiW  fif  thyrsi  nee  our  i 

But  liuvci  was  only  a  luiury  to  them,  but  il 

oei:^.    ..,,   .     ng.     U  w  Dot  merely  Gishi on  tltat  Hrudi?  ^ 

ibr  the  fatthioo  tt^telf  huN  originuU^d  in  an  iuteUectatd 
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Thv  coadition  of  anlnifil  Hfo  is  morcmcnt.  Llttlo  cljildi'cu  ttxe  perpctnally 
activOj  and  tlio  form  of  their  acti\ily  is  perpetuftllj  changiiig.  Tliero 
moms  to  bo  in  the  physical  organization  a  disgust  of  eamenesa,  and 
ibiii  dii^^u^t  oxt^uda  tluoagli  tho  wholo  of  oar  sengaiionul  experience. 
Tlie  longa  alwajs  bruatkmg  tho  gamo  air,  tUa  atomacli  alwaja  taking 
tlio  sutuie  foodi  the  eai'a  always  Leai-lDg  tho  BamG  sounds,  cyen  ILo 
«r\         '  '         on   the   sumo   round  of  familiar   objects,   become 

dr  Umc  or  strength,  and  ciy  out  for  change*     I^isuso 

ifl  wcii  kno^Ti  to  be  fiital  to  our  active  powers,  but  a  milbhorse  rotmdj 
nhicU  |iuts  the  stress  of  nso  jilways  on  tho  eame  part  of  them,  ia 
aniy  ks9  iiyorioiiEf  than  disuse.  Yet  the  tendency  of  life  is  to  fall  into 
ixnitioc.     it  is  al  'or  to  go  on  using  the  powers  that  are  in  action 

yiaa  to  roiiso  iiii  ^,  those  that  have  been  overlooked.     To  change 

our  ooiixxc  neids  elibrt^  to  keep  on  in  the  old  ono  needs  none.  The 
commion  prescription  of  •*  change  of  air  "  really  means  change  of  scone,  of 
gurr^cmdings,  and,  cooiiequenUy,  of  habit.  The  bodily  machine  has  fallen 
iij'  iid  is  '*  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  boimd  in  **  to  a  course  of  Ufo 

wh  _  Ue  sole  but  sulUciont  condemnation  of  an  oppressive  sameness. 

ChiiDigia  of  place  and  scone  helps  m  to  lift  it  out  of  Uie  rut,  as  we  could 
nevear  do  if  we  stayed  at  home.  The  iirst  thing  w*e  do  ivhen  we  get  away 
Ibr  **  change  of  air  "  is  b^  chauge  om*  habits.  The  late  man  gets  up  eai'ly, 
nnd  iho  i'4irly  man  lies  in  bed  late.  The  man  who  has  bustled  Jrom  hla 
mtali,  giving  his  digestion  no  time  to  act»  sitji  i^niutly  over  them  and  gives 
hid  litomach  a  chance ;  the  yoimg  lady  who  has  lounged  or  worked  at  home, 
afraid  of  the  air,  puts  away  her  in-door  occupations,  and  hves  in  tho  wind 
and  tbo  sunshine.  Tho  student  puts  away  his  books,  the  merchant 
forgetii  hia  coon  ting -housei  and  the  diligent  housewife  lays  aside  her 
ht^nsehold  cares.  The  houi's  of  sleeping  and  eating  are  altered,  even  tho 
food  in  somewhat  different,  and  ail  around  there  is  the  gentle  stimulus  of 
general  newiiijss  and  change.  It  is  just  thin  break  in  the  continuity  of 
samt^xu^sSj  this  liiling  of  the  animal  machine  out  of  the  rut^  which  docs 
m  good.  Wo  come  back  irom  change  of  ahr  rocruitod  and  te&eshcd,  bat 
tli<§  natural  law  which  haei  blessed  us  fur  our  obedience  to  it  is  just  that 
hm  by  which  a  chaDgo  of  attitude  relieves  an  aching  limb,  and  by  wliich 
ehan;;e  of  work  is  as  gaud  as  play.  The  old  coatdnnen  used  to  tell  us  that 
0  Imii  f  nuT.iattm  lovol  was  more  fatiguing  to  tho  horses  than  a  road  wbii^h 
W;:  ltd  by  hni  and  vaUoy — tho  change  from  level  to  ttplull  or 

tiri  ^  preventing  the  wIj  '  ^ 

of  I  of  tho  animal  org,  I 

Bat  boit^m  is  a  parable  of  human  Ute.  The  dead  level  needs  to  bo  diver- 
f!iiu}d.  A  weariness  of  perpetually  rcoun-ing  sensations^  a  disgust  of 
samimess^  a  restleBsne^s  biooaih  the  continued  stress  of  active  ngo  belongs 
1(7  t— ia  the  Instinct  of  the  body 'a  wholeness,  and, 

th-  dth. 

Thurc  iM,  therefore,  not  only  a  profoun4  necessity  for  holidaySi  but  a 
oqually  good  why  we  can  nevur  take  our  hoUdays  at  home.    Wo 
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not  oulj  require  rest,  but  rhauge ;  im3  not  only  cliange  of  Bttitudc  or 
change  of  work^  but  cbaoge  m  our  Burroimdings  imd  m  the  impr^sraong 
we  are  receiving  from  tliem.  This  ia  not  only  the  law  of  the  Iwjdv's 
wholeness,  but  of  the  niiud^s  health.  The  brain,  like  the  stomach,  is 
disgustod  if  it  al^rays  has  the  same  work  to  do  or  tho  same  material 
work  on.  The  nen^es,  like  tho  muBcles,  weary  of  BameneBB,  and  m 
have  the  stress  of  biboiu-  shifUd  and  the  continuity  of  iinprcsijion  brok* 
But  the  law  of  association  ties  us  in  tiiia  also  to  tho  mill-horse  round 
the  same  scenes  the  same  though ta  come  back,  and  among  tho  s; 
circumBtances  we  are  always  recurring  to  the  same  cares.  A  maa  of 
buBinegs  cannot  thiow  business  off  him  till  he  has  left  his  oounimg* 
house.  A  student  ctinnot  sit  in  his  libraiy  and  forget  his  books.  A 
doctor  cannot  ignore  his  patients »  nor  a  preacher  hia  congregatlorQ, 
while  he  is  surrounded  by  everything  that  reminds  him  of  them.  To 
forget  life'e  ordinary  activities,  we  must  turn  our  backs  upon  its  ordinanr 
scenes.  There  is  no  Hfo  in  which  there  is  not  some  fret,  or  worry, 
or  anxiety,  or  care ;  in  moBt  lives  there  is  much  of  them,  and  it  is  Iret 
which  wears  us,  care  which  kills  us.  Even  the  most  favoured  lives  are 
Burroundud  by  circumstances  which  call  for  effort — and  effort  soon  becomes 
fatigue.  A  kind  of  nect^ssity  is  upon  us,  even  at  home,  much  more  in  our 
spheres  of  duty  or  activity,  and  all  continuous  necessity  is  a  strain.  But 
we  get  rid  of  all  this  na  soon  as  we  get  away  from  the  associations  vhich 
bring  it.  There  is  a  joyful  sense  of  lightness  when  we  have  got  clear  away 
which  never  comes  while  we  ai'e  amid  our  responsibilities.  A  feeling  of 
irresponsibility,  of  happy  emancipation  from  effort  and  constraint,  of 
dchverance  from  anxiety  and  care,  of  happy  and  exultant  hberty,  is  tho 
really  glorious  and  refreshing  thing  in  holiday  travel.  We  get  our  child- 
likeness  hack  again  for  a  while*  Wo  liberate  the  mmd  from  pressure, 
and  it  regains  its  elasticity  with  a  botmd.  Ko  wonder  that  we  break  out 
Snto  extravagant  costumes,  strango  freaks,  and  mad  enterprises.  Tbey 
are  but  the  rebound  of  an  elastic  nature  from  the  repression  and  constraint 
of  civilized  life.  Wo  come  back  to  our  duties  none  the  worse,  bat  much 
tho  better,  for  havmg  indulged  in  them  ;  and  though,  as  we  return  to  tho 
old  associations,  the  cares  and  responsibihtics  return  to  meet  u??.  and 
old  burden  waits  to  bo  tjikcn  up  agitin,  we  take  tho  bmdcn  uji 
strengtbenud  shoulders,  and  meet  the  stress  of  rLrenmsUvnceii  wiili 
frcsboncd  minds.  The  body's  wholeness  and  the  mind's  dajtiiutj  haw 
both  been  restored*  and  wo  are  raereated  and  renewed^ 

It  follows  from  all  this  that  the  true  idea  of  n  htdiday  b  tliat  it  dudl 
he  recreative.  Tho  philosophy  of  holidays  is  tho  philosophy  of  wcretiiliui. 
But  the  wholo  subject  of  recreation  is  only  now  beginning  to  bo 

»too<l.     A  '- :  -       r       timent,— a  relic  of  t^ 

whitvb  luol  uro  of  fain,  ntid  y*^-\ 


Wo  da  not  fvoscnbe  amuBomentfli  m  aomo 
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W0  go  lictirtily  into  thcm^  as  Pagamsm  did  and  the  Latin  rac^SB  do  :  biit  we 
indiilgd  in  tliem  find  apolo^ze  for  them.     Wo  tako  eome  of  our  most 
pleasant  and  most  necciful  recreations  ^ith  a  half  suspicion  that  they  are 
only  half  right.    There  ie,  consequently,  an  entire  want  of  abandon  in 
ihpm,  for  which  some  of  us  make  up  by  extreme  ahancion  when  we  are  off 
for  the  holidays*     We  are  dreadfully  afraid  of  making  ourselves  ridiculous 
iN^fore  ono  another,  hut  wc  take  it  out  with  interoBt  by  making  ouTBclvea 
extremely  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  foreignens.     But  nothing  showa  the 
[lopular  misunderstanding  of  the  whole  subject  of  recreation  so  thoroughly 
a^  this  fifar  of  being  ridiculous.    Public  opinion  often  exhibits  the  oxtrenicBt 
ignorance  of  human  nature,  but  in  nothing  is  it  more  entirely  childish 
than  in  its  ideas  on  amusement  and  recreation.     It  persistently  merges 
the  man  in  \m  profession,  keeps  him  perpetually  on  the  pedestal  of  his 
Jrtatufi,  and  will  on  no  account  allow  him  to  descend  from  it.     It  judges 
the  fitness  of  his  amusements  by  the  nattiro  of  his  duties,  expects  ever- 
lasting gravity  from  those  whose  culling  is  a  grave  one,  and  perpetual 
lightheartednesB  from  those  whoso  vocation  is  to  amuse.     For  a  preacher 
io  romp  with  his  hoys  would  shock  half  the  ladies  of  his  congregation ; 
for  a  man  of  businoss  to  join  in  amateur  theatricals  would  make  his 
banker  waU^hful  over  his  account,  and  his  brother  merchants  suspicious  of 
i  solvency  ;  for  a  lawyer  to  be  a  poet,  for  a  dean  to  be  a  satirist,  for  a 
ohuaster  to  enjoy  whist  or  billiards,  or  for  a  bishop  to  dance,  would 
axposo  them   all   to   remark  and  suspicion.     Yet  a  moment^s  thought 
would  idiow  to  the  least  penetrating  of  persons  that  no  true  recreation  can 
ho  found  in  the  line  of  a  man's  calling.     It  is  that  dis'gust  of  sameness 
which  makes  us  need  change  of  scene  and  drives  us  o2*  for  the  holidays, 
which  justifies  and  necessitates  recreation  of  every  kind.     Change  is  tho 
firict  condition  of  relaxation.     A  man  might  just  as  well  sleep  in  his  full 
evening  dress  as  seek  his  amusement  in  tho  same  direction  as  his  work. 
Work  uid  play,  like  day  and  night,  arc  opposites,  and  the  widest  unlike  * 
between  them  is  the  truest  completeness  of  each.     Of  course  there 
bo  no  moral  incongruity  between  any  parts  of  a  true  man*8  life,  but 
physically  and  i!itcllectually  there  cannot  be  too  wide  a  diflerence  between 
his  labour  and  his  recreation.     They  should  surround  him  with  different 
associations,  call  up  different  feelings,  exercise  different  faculties,  appeal 
io  different  parts  of  his  nature :  should  be,  in  fact^  the  antithesis  of  each 
other.     The  man  of  sedentary  occupation  should  take  active  recreation, 
I  ih%  man  of  laborious  work  needs  restful  play*      Tho   student  requires 
)  unmtellectual  amusement,  the  tradesman  may  iind  his  recreation  in  hooka. 
I  Tha  man  whose  callmg  needs  the  preservation  of  an  official  dignity  requires 
hA  r*»crealion  somtthing  in  which  even  personal  dignity  may  be  laid  aside 
and  forgotten,  some  innocent  but  not  dignified  amusement  in  which  ho 
I  di^crnds  to  tho  level  of  others,  and  Is  no  longer  the  priest  or  tho  peda- 
jgogue,  the  jurticc  nr  tho  physician,  but  simply  the  man.     Tho  pubhc  may 
[alwtt}T»  remtimber  hia  status,  ho  needs  to  remember  himself.     Tho  world 
[fooUfilily  tells  him  to  keep  upon  his  stilts ;  he  needs  to  come  down  from 
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them  to  know  **  Lhe  blessedness  of  bemg  littlo/'  and  to  gei  out  of  hid 
yc>c4ition  and  out  of  hlmdolf.  Tliat  is  tmo  rocrcatioQ,  and  Itildb  ifi 
function. 

This  soema  to  be  ibe   " rationale *'    of  recreation,    .Recreation 
Bomotbing  more   tban  amusement,  for  amusement  merely    occupies 
divertSj   wbile    rocreatiou,   as    tbo    word    itseli*   indicates,   renews    as 
i*ecreatos.     But  this  renewal  and  recreation  proceeds  on  Ibe  prluctpli 
of  antitbesis.     Life  is  a  balance  of  opposite^,  bealth  is  tbclr  <: 
and  tbo  overbfdanco  of  citber  is  disease  and  dcatb.     Arctic  ex],  d\ 

of  tbe  dreadful  peraecation  of  perpetual  dayli^bt  in  tbo  six  montbM'  ^h 
day,  and  of  tbe  tenible  deprcBsion  produced  by  tbe  perpetual  diirkucss  va^ 
tbe  six  montbs*  nigbt.     But  tbe  beautiful  altcnifttion  of  tbeso  opposites  : 
tbo  babitjible  parts  of  tbe  globe,  tbo  perpetual  sv\ing  of  tbis  ex^x^sitelj 
balanced  nntitbesis,  is  tbe  fundamental  condition  of  our  bealtby  aclivityj 
Nature  does  not  leave  us  to  balance  work  and  rest,  but  does  all  sbo  can  I 
strike  tbe  balance  far  us.     Yet  even  tbe  rest  of  sleep  is  sometbing  mor 
tbaa  tbo  cessation  of  acti\'iiy :  eyery  muscle  in  tbe  body  bas  its  cor 
lativc,  and  it  is  by  tbo  use  of  tbe  one  tbat  tbe  otber  is  refuted, 
muscular  action  consists  of  contractile  movomeuti  and  a  muscle  can  OQ 
be  elongated  by  tbe  pull  caused  by  tbe  contraction  of  its  correliiiive,     Wl 
rest  by  employing  othex  muscles  tban  tbose  on  wbicb  tbe  stress  of  actio 
bus  lain.     Wben  I  close  my  eyes  from  very  weariness,  tbo  muscles  wbk 
have  kept  tbcm  open  lose  tbeir  contractility »  tbo  opposite  muscles  comi 
into  play,  and  by  contraction  pull   down  my  eyelids  and  elongate 
muscles,  wbicii  in  tbeir  turn  will  contract  to-morrow  and  open  my  cytilid^ 
to  tbe  dayligbt*     Tbls  principle  of  rest  by  altomalion  of  acij  '  i( 

througb  tbo  greater  part  of  our  experience.     Play  is  cbango  of  .  t  j 

cbango  wbicb  merely  gives  tbe  same  organs  or  faculties  sometbing  else  i 
do,  but  cbango  wbicb  brings  otber  and  correlative  organs  or  oppodt^^ 
fjiculties  into  action.   Mere  rest  is  not  true  recreation.   An  minted  power  or 
faculty  will  not  fitly  cr  ■  nee  an  overworked  one.     To  keep  one  cy< 

abut  would  never  couij^  or  overuse  of  tbe  otber;  yet  it  is  just  tbali 

ovomse  of  somo  one  power  or  faculty  wbicb  Is  tbo  evil  we  all  nood  to 
redress.     Wo  ore  created  men,  and  it  is  only  by  ai*t  tbat  we  aro 
into  tradesmen  or  statesmen,  bieraiy  men  or  biiudicraiUmen,  profitcisic^n 
mi'H  or  workmen*     Our  vocation  is  a  limitation  put  npon  ua  by  i 
a  narrowing  of  oar  life  into  a  special  cbannel,  i&  struituning  of  oui  ..:,,- 
into  one  lino  of  special  fiicalty,  and  its  unavoidable  result  m  A  Gm*\ 
dev  '  -  of  our  powers*    3>  i    '    '     '     '  '  '  i 

18   I  ation  of  ibis  one 

{>er£i>clmg  dijtcipline*      It  redres&cs  tbe  injun^d  l>atjuice  of  otir  tiaiuiVp^ 
cultivating  that  side  of  it  wbicb  our  vocation  neglects,  develops -^  iIm.^i 
pawtra  our  nooosKary  btuilneftft  n^pruHsos^  and  out  of  tbit  man  oi 
of  humn  of  tbe  6t:^tesmaii   or  1 ' 

rwnmtii,  i^o.     It  is  tburctforo  c<  i  , 

re«404niLive  m  itn  ^oii ;  it  it  imiilbittical  to  otu:  accupaliun. 
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of  A  well^balanceil  mlud  coid  ike  aoimdness  of  a  weli-doTclopod 
huily,  Mid  preserving  or  recrcatiog  tUo  active  wlioluncss,  tlio  plijsical  and 
jii, ,  V  ^  !tU  of  Uio  whulo  niAii.  It  is  tliua  n  pai*t  of  cultoro,  aud  miglit 
V-<  iderod  to  bo  a  piirt  of  rtjligion  too. 

ili*uy  i'XimipKs  might  bo  ^Ivcn  in  illutstration  of  Hie  priuciplQ  liere 
itatcd.  Whoro  the  iiiatiuctivo  action  of  mind  or  body  suggests  a  rostom- 
tiTO  or  xetTiMilvQ  moremont}  it  will  nsimUj  bo  found  to  proceed  on  tlds 
imuaple  of  complement,  compcnsiition,  or  imtitlicsis*  It  is  a  well-known 
optical  cxpcTience,  tliiit  when  an  eye  wLucli  bas-  been  diizzled  by  somo 
brilliant  colour  is  turned  away  from  it  to  some  colourless  object,  that 
otgccl  is  piu-tiiilly  ollitoratod  by  a  patch  or  blot  of  some  other  quite  diffo- 
rent  culoiu*.  But  the  iinafrinary  coloiu'  boars  an  exact  relation  to  the  colour 
T«L  iced  the '^  It  is  Its  correlative,  its  complement, 

its    . .         ,  and  the  i  n;  two  woidd  produce  pcifoct  hiuTuouy, 

bocAttso  tbcy  would  conJstituto  perfect  light.  But  thiB  physical  fact  haii  a 
liundrud  parallels  in  our  moral  and  intellectual  Ufc«  Our  castles  in  tho 
air  uxe  never  counterparts  of  home;  they  are  genenilly  complementary 
tu  it.  Tho  ideal  Ufo  wo  picture  to  oui-aelves  in  day*di-eam8  k  gcneridly 
eoi  in  vivid  contrant  to  the  life  wc  really  Uvo.  Escaping  into  a  world  we 
dui  crcato  aftor  our  own  fancy,  it  is  often  the  antithesis  of  this.  The 
senous  work  of  Milton's  Ufe  'illcal  and  theologic»d  conkoversy. 

Uo  was  known  fnuoug  his  contt.i  ;t8  the  groat  heretic  and  Radical  of 

his  time,  and  wag  supposed  to  dehght  in  the  dibtasteful  and  distmbing  labours 
to  which  the  interests  of  tmth  and  liberty  Boemed  to  call  him.  But  though 
hb  lived  in  tho  very  noisa  and  dnst  of  tho  battlo,  his  **  love  of  eacred 
KT  the  fountain  of  hii-  1  clean     He  fought,  with 

all  js'th  of  his  natmre,  t.  d  to  be  tho  rigbt,  but  ho 

kffit  all  its  sweetness  by  converse  with  poetic  themes.  Controversy  was 
hiH  ^■'^-  ^iTii  poetry  was  his  delight.  He  did  his  work  with  an  hei'oic 
4t .  .  but  kept  himself  from  one-sided  development  by  the  divine 

^u  of  his  muse ;  and  when  ho  had  fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil 
he  took  refuge  from  them  in  an  idetd  world,  and  refreshed  Ins 
mind  with  immortal  song.  Coming  nearer  to  our  own  times,  we  find  other 
examples  of  tho  same  principle.  Lamb*8  ([uaint  and  quiet  humour  was 
tho  ejteape  of  a  gentle  natui^o  fiom  harsh  surroundings,  and  tho  geniid 
satire  and  good-humoured  mocktsry  which  make  his  csaaya  such  fascinating 
reading  are  but  the  antithesis  of  his  serious  and  sad  experience,  tho  flight 
wf  bia  fancy  mto  another  sphere  to  redress  tho  balance  of  this.  Ho  laughs 
with  his  T"-  '  he  needed  a  lnn;:;h,  and  could  not  laugh  with 

himself.     U  d  ally,  and  guy  in  his  writings,  because  he  must 

have  woxm  glimpses  of  hie's  brighter  side*  and  such  glimpses  wero  not 
given  him  by  experience,  for  hlrt  licn^y  domestic  cares  aud  troubles  took 
all  ttirlneHrt  mu\  euitdy  unt  of  his  life.  Almost  the  eanio  may  be  said  of 
Hood.  log  t^uul.     nis  litt^^nu-y 

,  labonr.  ^  .  u  and  painful  experiences 

into  luaLher  world.     Not   i^  it  violating  aity  propriety  to  say  that,  in  a 
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very  diflie^rent  manner^  wo  owe  Mrs.  Gftskell's  wri tings  to  the  same  prineiplo 
of  our  nature*     It  was  a  home  affliction  that  gave  her  great  po%vcTs  to  the 
public  use.     It  was  as  a  recreation  in  the  highest  senBC  of  the  word, 
an  escape  from  the  great  void  of  a  life  from  which  a  cherished  presence 
had  been  taken,  that  she  began  that  series  of  exquisite  creations  >^hicii  j 
has  seemed  to  multiply  the  number  of  our  acqiiamta.nccs,  and  to  enlar^| 
even  the  circlo  of  our  friendships.     But  thift  es^cnpo  from  the  rc^^' 
ideal  would  not  bo  possible  to   any  were  not  otu*  uaturo  **  antu  y 

mixed.**     Phjsicallj  and  mentally  overbalance  id  distress  and  disease » 
equipoiBe  is  happiness  and  health ;  and  whether  it  be  needful  duties  orj 
unavoidable  experiences,  cherished  habits  or  detested  necessities,  whic1i| 
throw  the  weight  on  one  side,  Ihtd  only  is  a  truly  restorative  discipUn© 
recreative  experience  which  puts  an  equal  w*eight  upon  the  other  side* 

Guided  by  this  principle  it  would  be  very  pos^ble  for  us  to  eekct  our 
recreations  with  a  near  approach  to  scientific  fitness.  To  understand  the 
mature  of  recreation  and  the  high  pmi)0ses  it  may  subserve  is  to  be  far  on 
the  road  to  the  discoveiy  of  its  method.  Physically,  it  should  he  direct 
to  the  restoration  of  the  body^s  wholeness  by  ensuring  the  equal  and 
harmonious  development  of  all  its  parts.  Intellectually,  it  should  aim  at 
rounding  off  our  experience,  and  extending  the  culture  of  our  fa« 
every  part  of  them.  It  tthould  not  minister  to  the  mere  love  of  > 
the  desire  of  noveltyi  but  new  experiences  and  changed  8urroun<lings  am 
essential  to  its  perfectness.  It  should  be  change  of  occupation  and  of 
mental  air.  It  should  take  us  into  a  new  world,  and  open  a  wider  horizon 
to  onr  observation  and  experience.  Hohday  travel  is,  in  fact,  its  typicu 
form^  and  that  recreation  ydU  be  most  truly  recreative  to  which  w*e  en 
torn  from  time  to  time  with  aU  the  zest  of  freshness,  in  which  ii^  can 
forget  our  cares  and  merge  our  anxieties,  and  which  is  60  ftir  from 
track  of  neccssaiy  work,  so  different  from  our  enforced  activity*  that ' 
can  enter  on  it  with  something  of  that  fresh  and  joyous  feeling  with  which 
at  this  moment  we  arc  ••  off  for  the  holidays/* 
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CHAPTER     XIX. 

'Tis  JUST  THE  Way  o*  the  World. 

NE  Satnrday  afternoon  work  was 
done,  nud  Cassie  had  gone  do^Ti 
to  the  mill  to  bo  paid.  It  was  a 
still  evening,  and  Lydia  sut  on  a 
broad  Btune  outside  her  door, 
with  her  Bible  on  her  knees ;  but 
sho  was  not  reading,  only  looldng 
"  intently  up  at  a  little  sunset  eloud 
^  sailing  over  lier  head.  There  is 
a  woman  in  iiont  of  Guido*8 
**  Massacre  of  the  Innocenta  ** 
at  Bologna,  with  a  dead  baby  at 
her  feet  and  her  eyes  fixed  on 
its  angelic  semblance  in  the  sky 
above.  Lydia's  face  had  the 
same  expression.  **  Their  angels 
do  ahvaya  bthold  the  fjice  of  their 
I  Fntlier  in  Heaven,"  she  whispered  to  herself.  It  was  the  only  luxury  in 
:  whigh  sho  indalged,  to  sit  in  perfect  stillness  and  think  of  her  child, 
un/*  as  she  always  called  it  to  herself.  She  was  ronsed 
Iby  •-  ^-  little  garden-gate,  and  turning,  met  the  keen  grey  eyes 

I  '^f  old  Ivonny  Klmes  fixed  upon  her.     Nanny  was  leaning  over  the  wicket, 
[dsid  as  tisnal  in  a  long  grey  great-coat,  the  tails  of  which  reached  almost 
|lo  her  heels.     She  now  put  down  her  basket  and  came  and  eat  on  the  low 
le  her,     **l've  been  a  watchin'  o'  ye  ever  so  long,  Lyddy,  and  yo 
no  more  than  tlie  stone  babby  in  the  church.     I  ditln't  know  as 
how  yc  could  read/'  she  added,  looking  suspiciously  at  the  book. 

'  Tain't  but  a  veiy  litUe.  I  learnt  *  mysen  a  bit  afore  I  married, 
was  a  httle  maid  o'  Mrs.  Goose's  as  were  a  rare  un  for  her  book, 
L  she  learnt  me  my  letters,  and  fund  the  places  i'  th'  Bible  when  parson 
I  a  readin',  and  so  I  cum  for  to  know  the  words  when  I  see'd  im  in  their 
Dwa  phiees — when  they'se  at  home  as  'twcro*  And  it  seems,**  she  went 
&n  after  a  panse,  *'when  I  gets  at  the  words,  like  as  if  I  were  a  hearing 


'  ^Vhr  not  ?    **  Oh,  Icam  mc  true  onderatiinding/' — Ps,  cxlx.    *'  Mj  life  and 
l^ac&tioQ  buth  do  leom  loc  now/' — Othdlo^  Act  i« 
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my  Saviour  iaOc  io  me  ;  and  wkllf^s  wlieu  I*m  my  lane  seoms  io  mo  aa  j 
He  cum  m  at  the  door  and  eay'd  thae  gracious  words  to  mo  His  ovm  i 

The  old  womfin  Ustencd  intently,  \di\i  her  head  on  one  side  Hkc  a  Vnrd, 
**  WoU,  it's  wonderful  for  to  hear  ye ;  ye're  like  Mary  i'  th*  sioiy ;  but  tl 
youVo  your  bito  and  Bup  certain,  and  youVo  tima  for  faith  and 
salvation,  and  a*  them  things.  I  as  hag  got  my  old  body  for  to  kip  my 
self,  must  just  gi'o  tout  to  my  fatst,  and  ha*  eyoa  i'  th'  back  of  my  bou 
(for  thtj  childer's  finnera,  bless  'urn,  is  as  mischeevous  and  quick  as  ma^;* 
pics),  or  I  should  ha'  iiowi  to  my  belly  nor  nowt  to  my  back.  And  1  donna 
Bee»"  Bhe  continued,  as  hor  natural  pride  in  her  calling  rotumedp  **  as 
Martha  ain't  as  much  wanted  i'  th'  world  as  Mary.  There  wouldn't  ha* 
been  much  dinner,  I'll  warrant,  i'  th'  house  where  they  were  i'  Bethany, 
on  it  hadn't  been  along  o'  she*'* 

Lydia  rose  with  a  smile.  **  Tea'D  be  masked  soon  now,  when  Casiao 
and  Gei-man  comes  in ;  belike  yeUl  hae  a  sup  o*  milk  though  afore  ?  '* 

**  Nay,  m  wait.  More  by  reason  here  she  comes,  and  the  lad  too. 
Why,  child,  yer  fine  colour's  gone  sadly.  Ha'  yo  been  bad  sb*  I  saw  ye  ?  ** 
Bhe  Bald,  compassionately.  '^  Yo  munna  take  on  a  that  tens  for  what's  past 
and  gone*  I  hae  been  so  throng  as  I  couldna  come  before,"  she  added 
apologeticidly. 

In  fact  the  story  of  the  mm*dcr  had  boon   on  v^ck  in 

trade  to  Mrs.Elmes.    **  It  has  been  the  Tally  to  mo,"  ;  d,  **  of 

more  suppers  and  teas  than  Td  ever  ha'  kuow*d,  ma  knowing  lh<»  pnriies 
so  well,  and  had  a  sould  'um  the  very  buttons  as  was  upon  ol<?  '  '  V^ 
shirt  the  day  he  were  murdered  (them's  the  Tcry  same,  k;.  'T 

the  game  card,  mum,     I've  sould  a  eight  on  'urn.)"     She  theivi'i  i 
considerable  gratitude  to  those  who  had  been  the  means,  even  m  ^  .  .. 
tarily,  of  procuring  her  such  a  pleasant  time.     8he  had  not  scon  thrm 
since  the  funeral — ^when  in  the  capacity  of  **  our  o^vn  con-ospo!  '  i  *« 

I  gone  Tip  to  Stone  Edge  to  collect  the  latest  information— nni 
,  who  had  been  guilty  of  neglect, 

*  I've  been  a  wanting  to  see  yo  this  three  mouths/'  shti  .,  l  ..^. ..«»  i.^. 
I  couldn't  got  up  this  way  afore  now.'*  Then  looldng  critically  about  hw, 
»♦  Yc"r  a  deal  better  off  down  here,  to  my  miud*  nor  uijo*  the  '  n 

nob,  with  the  winJ^  blowing  liky  us  they'd  iak'  ycr  heads  oflT.    li  h 

a  flight  0*  tbie»  too,  going  up  the  Lone  Moor^  and  yer  heart  F  jor  mutiUi 
iiA  'twca*©  wi'  a*  t*  ^  -irts  and  things  aa  mid  be  «po*  tim  road*  T  '  ^  ' 
folk  live  in  a  (  Ir  pUico,  where  thi^ii  fi^cns  can  git  at  *iuii 

wi'out  such  a  dc^il  v  toil," 

"*.I  cMi*  mii  alius  the  same  aa  'I  would/"   said  GtfLiiiu.  Lalf 
paifl!j¥d»  **  Uim  8JI  cunuA  get  oat-cnki)  unun  pot  up  wi'  br> 
tlnaaldhoii      ^      '    I  did*     *T 

*'  T>«^  :i  >mc  fn'Kli 

|»  L,  uii  uho  placed  what  looked  like  hiyors  ol  roimd  llajm  (il 

VhiM  ,  .  >.,Tvti  h'ttthe*r  (Jti  the  1^1 '■ 

^*U  tb«n]*0  f>nfj  tbtng  I  iV  iref»h  Oai  liir  M 
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Mflikd  ii*8  A  Actd  wholcsomcr  for  Btrcugth  and  dolight  nor  any  otlwjr  grain, 
Tt  its  it  Lj  wliittT  and  long  an<l  broud  ;  kit  it's  not 

jiK  '/•  slic  added,  as  slio  looted  at  the  row  of  i^wjarls 

to  Cuaaii^'d  month.  The  girl  gmiled  ab^entlyt  hardly  seeniing  to  hear. 
*'  Uannors  is  manners/'  Nanny  went  on,  accepting  nil  that  was  proesod  upon 
l|(Cr.  **  1  will  say  tfuit  for  this  house  ;  fii-st  yo  pickd  a  bit  and  then  ye  chats 
it;  ye  danno  wolf  it  down  as  some  folk  I  see  does." 
^  P'raps  thoyVo  poor  creaturea  as  is  Roro  put  to  it  for  a  llvm*/'  said 
Ljdifl,  cscaglngly. 

**Ha'  yo  Uecrd,'*  procicded  Mm.  Elmest  it  iter  a  pau^o,  **liow  Lawyer 
Gilbert  have  a  took  on  hisBclf  along  of  tlio  mimlL-nu'  of  yer  foyther? 
Uo  Bays  it's  a  sin  and  a  shame  as  Joshuay  wercna  put  upo'  his  oath  and 
'uuainaUid.  He's  a  hetn  up  in  Yorksdiu'o  where  his  mother  died,  or  he'd 
i  m  to  it  hlsself,  he  eaya^  before ;  and  the  erowner  were  a  deal  too  thiuk 
TwI'  '    '         '  There  wore  gimimat  about  a  hoiiBO  ativixt  'tim ;  but 

tJi. .  y  idlest  :dla«,  one  doL^sna  know  which  to  believe,     I 

thonght  mebbe  the  councillor  had  a  been  up  hero  for  to  ax  ye  (ho  said  as 
how  bo  wotdd)  about  a*  tlmt  ballaraggin*  and  quaiTcIlin*  atwixt  yer  fe^-thcr 
and  Jo&hnay/* 

•♦  I  hannn  no'wt  to  say/'  answered  the  lad,  shoHIy,  "  nor  what  I  tolled 
un  «dl  at  the  'i^uest,  lify  feyther  sent  mo  home  early  o'  that  muiktt'day, 
aad  I  knuw  no>\'t  ci'  any  quaiTel  nor  ballaragging  nor  no\^'t/' 

CiiSfeandm'fl  tongue  and  lips  seemed  too  dry  to  utter  a  word,  but  Bho 
bokcd  pitifidly  at  Lydia,  who  asked  the  qucbtion  for  her, 
** Ha*  yo  hccrd  owt  o'  Jo&hua  or  Roland  sin  they  went  ?  '* 
"Kot  th'  lilUest  bit  o'  a  word,"  replied  Nanny.     **  And  'tainH  nateral 
we  ehotild.    Joshnay  'II  kip  m  close  as  a  hunted  hare  an  &'  be  true,  wi* 
\\hk  ^       *      over  him/' 
*•  A  come  o'  poor  Holand  ?  "  said  Lydia  agam. 

•*  ITiey  BUY  ho  looked  a  very  deal  more  cut  up  nor  his  feyther,  hiding 
0*  hill  fiieo  like^  and  jubt  an  bo  Imriw  more  o*  th'  muTil»  r  lu^r  wcro  good 
lbr*B  Boul,  he  were  so  wliite/' 

**I  dmma  believe  a  word  ont/'  liust  out  German,  "  ItoJaud  Nvore  as 
good  a  chap  as  evt.»r  walked  i'  uhoelcather.  I  were  main  fond  o*  him.  I'd 
I  lay  my  life  he  know'd  no  more  o'  wrong  nor  I  did,- — and  I'd  gi*e  a  great  denl 
I  for  to  see  he  again^ — that's  what  it  is/'  eaid  the  lad,  pushing  away  his 
I  eholr  and  getting  up  with  an  angry  glow  in  bis  face,  which  made  poor 
I  Cft       '  *'l\  with  gr^atitudo  to  her  brother, 

I  io  way  o'  the  world/'  ehe  mm-mored  to  herself. 

[^  •*  Well,  I'm  not  a  savin'  nowt  agin  flic  poor  fellow/'  paid  Mre,  Elmes, 
I  ricbg  al»o  and  shaking  the  buttery  crumbs  from  her  lap.  **  He*8  a  good- 
I  liviu'  cbap.  I  bi'lieve.     Vm  on*y  a  tellxn*  of  yo  what  folk  aayt^,  and  a«  yer- 

I         •  ye  for  to  holp 

:;iy  Hud  I'm  to 

I  tUsep  ai  Fanner  CI a^'fli  and  I  wnnta  io  bo  tidy  like.    Tis  very  vicwly  for  to 

I  io  eh«a,  for  all  ihnt  onoar  tliiugi^  mid  be  mended  and  coarse*    And  it'a  my 
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'pimon/'  filiG  atideil,  significniitly,  **  thut  if  I  wa»  Pioland,  Lis  (reus  ^cd 
-well  to  advice  tin  to  kip  bJBStMi  out  o'  tho  way  an  ho  dimna  want  for  i 
be  brought  in  '  axuaparto '  witness  agin  his  fe}iher»   Jo«huay'ij  one  as  'IJ 1 
a  many  for  to  swear  his  hfc  against  him.    There  ain't  ne*cr  a  dirty  padd 
0*  bsid  things  as  ho  han't  a  put  his  foot  into  this  iscoro  o*  years  and  niop 
and  a  broken  pitcher  may  go  on'st  too  often  to  th'  weJI,  we  all  know  tkntl 


CHAPTEE   XX. 

V  E 11 Y    Lonely. 

Joshua  and  his  son  had  continued  their  slow  way  nnmolosted  to  Liver 
As  they  came  in  sight  of  the  town  and  drove  through  street  aft<?r  street  of 
frowsy,  squalid*  grimy  houBOS,  Roland's  heart  sank  within  hinu  There 
are  few  things  more  depressing  than  the  isubnrbs  of  a  great  city,  where 
all  the  beauty  of  nature  has  been  destroyed,  and  man's  handiwork  is  only 
shown  in  ugliness  and  wretchedness* 

**  And  they  have  a  dirtied  the  very  air  as  it  ain't  clean  to  swalla,*'  said 
Roland,  witb  inexpressible  disgust  as  they  passed  into  the  lurid,  fogg)%  da 
smoky  atmoBphcre. 

**  Yes,"  answered  his  father ;  "  but  it  nnm  bo  a  fine  place,  and  sa 
an  a  body  didn't  want  for  to  be  looked  arter.'*— The  viewe  to  be  taken  i 
tbe  same  place  vary  curiously  according  to  the  seer. 

The  next  day  Roland  went  in  seju*ch  of  the  old  Quaker's  waref 
with  Nathan*s  letter  in  his  haiid. 

•'What  a  sight  o'  folk,*'  said  he  to  himself.    *'  And  how  they  runa  to 
and  fro,  nobody  a  speaking  to  nobody,  nor  himuiingly  caring  whether  Wfi 
all  be  alive  or  dead/*    In  Youlcliff©  everybody  knew  evorybody»  ftod 
intense  solitude  of  the  crowd  of  a  great  town  made  his  lonelineaa  i 
almost  unbearable. 

Mr,  Kendall  received  him  coldly  and  8Uppiriou»ly  ;  he  seemed  ncvarly  i 
have  forgotten  Nathan's  existence,  and  questioned  Uio  young  man  close|| 
and  veiy  unpleasantly.     Jnst,  however,  as  Roland  was  turning  on  his  he 
b^f  m  anger  and  half  in  dismay,  the  old  Quaker  said  }ilucidh% — 

**  Well,  yonng  man,  TU  give  thee  a  chance  and  try  tliee  in  tlie  otitis  , 
warehouse  for  a  while— legt,  as  Nathan  Brown  obs^erves,  perchance  tfa 
fftUing  into  evil  ways  might  reproach  us  for  our  neglect.     Thou  seem'fit  \ 
bit  hasty,  friend.    Dost  tbee  think  the  fnther  can  eat  atour  grapes  and  I 
fiOQ^a  tnetli  not  be  set  on  edge  '7  'twouhl  lie  against  Scripture t    Thee  i 
come  to-morrow  and  we'll  see  what  thee'st  good  for*'* 

Altboogh  h6  was  accepted,  it  wujc  a  galling  position,  bowev<^r,  fii 
Roland  :  be  fcH  that  hm  waa  ^'atcbcd  by  the  foitjman  and  watrhcd  bj 
luaiitijrm*  At  Yudclii&  hia  own  charaetirr  stood  him  in  tdfml,  und  b^  wuA 
irosted  and 
hut  the  mi  < 
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|Tb»  suitu   iw  first  took  wds  too  respectable  for  JoBhua,  "who  had 

I  gouL  to  the  worst  poesible  Bet. 

••  i  duiino  likbi  them  stuck-np  folk  a  piyia*  into  a  body's  wayg,  I  toll 
[thee*  BoluTitl.  T  unniiu  como  to  \hfO  un  Uinve  all  thou  dostna  change,** 
1^114]  he. 

And  tiicy  movLa  i^'ratlually  InUj  a  uum\  and  more  miHcrahle  part  of  tho 
I'towD — for  Uolaod  was  set  upon  kcepiog  a  kind  of  home  for  his  fiither — 
I  coming  at  last  into  one  of  tho  narrow  aiilehs  courts  of  which  Liverpool  is 
I  Ml,  with  high  houses  all  round  shutting  out  the  slj^',  where  Roland, 
>  UBcd  to  tho  free  air  of  the  hlW^,  could  scarcely  breathe  :  the  diii  and 
'Wretchedness  of  the  other  inhaldtants  was  a  misery  to  him — the  world 
I  of  dark  and  dismal  houses  oppressed  hini  like  a  nightniai^e.  The  want 
of  space  is  of  itself  excessively  tr^^ing  to  one  who  hits  had  as  it  were  the 
rtm  of  half  a  county. 

He  made  no  friends,  scarcely  any  acqnaintance  ;  the  clerks  at  Mr. 
^Bcodall'g  rather  looked  down  upon  his  country  ways ;  besides,  it  seemed 
to  hitzi  OS  if  he  were  being  homo  along  on  a  rapid  cun*ent  he  knew  not 
where,  as  if  everything  were  a  temporary  makeshift,  that  "something" 
was  coming,  he  never  said  to  himself  what,  and  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  make  plans  or  undeiiake  an^ihing  beyond  his  day's  work.     There 
mi8  a  steep  street  leading  do\\Ti  towards  the  river,  where  he  could  get  a 
I  glimpgo  of  tho  blue  Welsh  hills  beyond  the  forests  of  masts,  along  which 
I  he  always  passed  if  he  could — tbey  **  seemed  friendly.'*     His  only  amuse- 
ment, indeed,  was  to  stroll  down  it  in  the  evening  and  along  the  docks  to 
watch  the  ontgobg  ships.     AVhy  could  not  his  father  be   persuaded  to 
j,ga  lome where, — anywhere,  far  away  ? 

One  day  he  had  picked  up  a  Uttlo  cr}  iug  child  who  had  lost  its  way, 
and  baring  patiently  inquired  out  its  belongings,  had  spent  much  trouble 
in  I  it  home,  which  had  won  tho  heart  of  its  gi'andfather,  an  old 

sail  L  past  work  who  hung  about  the  docks  doing  odd  jobs,  and 

with  whom  iioland  used  occasionally  to  talk.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  him 
to  hear  of  far-oil'  lands,  sometlitng  as  diflei'ent  from  his  present  perplexities 
u  possible.  "  AMiy  dun't  ye  go  over  the  way  and  seek  yer  fortin'  out 
there  ?  **  repeated  the  sailor  at  the  end  of  all  hia  glowing  descriptions. 
*  There *6  plenty  of  room  for  them  as'U  work,  and  it's  a  fine  place  where 
I  my  Bon  is,  ho  writes  me  word.'* 

Bat  even  in  las  haziest  \'isions  thu  i  wn  11113:1^1 »  of  Cassio  and  his 
I  &thor  could  never  come  together,  and  it  was  as  grievous  to  him  to  think 
I  of  going  as  of  staying,  Ho  had  no  rest  even  in  day-dreams  for  his  soul, 
I  and  his  longing  after  Cassie,  after  a  loving  home  such  as  she  would 
hare  given  him,  became  sometimes  almost  more  painfnl  to  him  than  ho 
I  could  b«ar. 

**  Oh,  that  1  had  wings  like  a  dove,"  said  the  poor  fellow  to  himself, 

watcliing  tho  spreadhig  eaib,  which  looked  t^  him  like  winga.  '"This  is  a  dry 

and  thirsty  land,  whera  no  water  is»*'  he  went  on,  as  he  gazed  over  the 

I  muddy  Miirsey*     It  was  true  to  hia  feeling,  though  not  to  sense.     It  is 
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iirango  bow  tlie  images  of  a  clim^to  and  maniicrs  80  oppoBou  lo 
liould  have  boeomo  om'  true  expression  of  foalini:;  in  dufiiiuco  of  nrality 
of  asBocialiou.  The  isolatioHf  tbe  anxiety,  were  Lalf  brc^ikiog  hl»  hchii^ 
but  bo  felt  h8  If  be  wore  tlio  last  plank  to  wbicb  tbe  drowning  sotUp  fnit 
sinking  from  all  good,  was  clinging>  and  bo  stayed  oni  thougb  tb^re  woxo 
sometimes  wbole  days  when  bo  scarcely  saw  bis  fatber. 

Late  ono  evening  tfosbua,  Laving  nothing  to  do^  strolled,  cxcit<td  and 
balf-tipsy,  into  the  wai'ebouso  to  inquke  for  his  son»  and  wbilu  Iloluud,  in 
the  greatest  possible  distress  and  aimoyance,  was  trying  to  persuade  bim 
to  go  borne,  tbo  cbief  clerk — a  precise^  ceremoniong  oM  gentloman  witb  a 
dniih  of  powder  in  bis  bair  came  up — ami  ordered  lum  V(iry  summarily  off 
tbo  premises* 

Josbua  was  exceedingly  insolent. 

*♦  Wbat'fi  tbat  powder-beaded  monkey  mean  ?  *'  said  be.  i  niniiui 
dono  nowt!  I  appeal  to  tb'  coumpany,"  he  went  on»  turmng  to  tbe 
byHtnudere,  to  their  infinite  delight,  as  tbe  clerk  was  not  pr»piilar.  It  was 
witb  tbo  utmost  difficulty  tbat  lioUand  could  get  bis  Aitbor  away. 

l!Lat  nigbt  bo  was  eren  more  restlese  than  usual  after  thoy  had  gOQo 
to  bed  :  tbo  wretched  room  was  close  and  airlcgs,  and  bo  muttered  iri^tr 
fully  in  bis  eleep.  At  last,  in  the  dim  moonlight  which  canio  in  otlt  tho 
tops  of  tbo  tall  bouses  in  the  comi,  Boland,  who  was  doaiug,  saddoiily 
rtjiw  bim  sit  up  and  stretch  out  his  arm  angrily. 

Tlold  yer  hand}  yer  rascal  I  I  won't  ha'  it  mado  a  haAgiz^  m&ttor 
on.'' 

The  voice  then  sank  in  unintelligible  sounds  as  ha  lay  down  AgaiBi  md 
I  was  then  so  still,  as  Holand>  in  sm  agony  of  hoiTor,  leant  fons'urd,  tlmt  Lu 
card  the  cinder  fall  in  tho  grate  as  ho  listened.  Presently  tbe  ghastly  ii^ro 
rose  again.  **  I  tell  *ce  half  tbe  gold's  mine  ;  tho  county  notes  won't  hu 
worth  jjotbiug  i'  th*  county.     Share  and  share  alike/'  '  ' 

and  as  bis  sun  gbook  him  i  loleutly  to  wake  bim,  bo  i 
shanna  know  owt  on  it — nut  liolaud.     I  wunna  hoe  him  lljti^  at.'** 
thou  ho  sank  into  a  dull,  heavy  leaden  sleep* 

His  puor  son  lay  sbivoriug  with  the  extnimlty  of  his  mism'  till  th« 
il'  ht  broke  upon  tho  town.     lie  bi  t  >  Im^ 

r<  I  0  thing  bottirCj  nud  the  touch  <jI  izaA,-: 

1^  heart  acho«    In  tho  moniing  Joshua  ro^e,  qvdUi  imooudcious 
night's  revelations,  and  Uoland  wont  to  his  work.  -    '*  .  i 

liiitted  a  greut  crm»e  biuisoU',     Indeed,  tbosts  wli 
doobtod  which  was  tho  guilty  man.    Ho  could  hatUiy  boar  to  Wk  aioy  < 
tht-'  face. 

How  shaU  I  get  tlirongh  iho  day  vtV  Oiam  ii*  ut  tlur  •  iid  J 


uLh  to  make  oi  his  own  crmduct» 

t       )4gJQ'f>f'^^'<'^>  '       IL    lift       UtLill.       .>       !^jI1iMI,'     -IiU 
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It  was  a  sonience  of  exclusion  from  all  rcspcctablo  places  of  irnst.  Ho 
had  no  one  now  to  apply  to  for  a  chai-acter ;  and  his  heart  seemed  to  die 
ivithin  him  as  he  walked  down  to  his  father's  usual  haunts,  and  wandered 
to  and  fro  in  search  of  him.  He  was  nowhere  to  bo  found,  however ;  and 
Boland  returned  through  the  sloppy,  grimy  streets,  more  depressed  even 
than  Qsnal,  and  sat  drearily  waiting  in  the  desolate  little  room.  Ho 
thought  he  would  make  one  more  effort  to  get  his  father  away.  Joshua 
oune  moodily  in  at  last:  another  of  his  reckless  schemes  had  failed, 
•nd  he  was  sinking  deeper  and  deeper.  Ho  sat  down  sulkily  without 
speaking. 

"  What  is  it  ye  was  inquiring  arter  me  for,  Koland  ?"  ho  said  at  last, 
almost  sadly,  turning  unwillingly  towards  his  silent  son. 

"  Father,  I'm  turned  oflf." 

"  Well,  there  ain't  no  great  harm  in  that.     I  hated  th'  ould  man." 

"  And  how  am  I  to  get  anithcr  place  ?  who'll  trust  me  ?  Mr.  Kendall 
Bays,"  added  the  poor  fellow,  goaded  by  his  father's  indifference,  "  *  None  o' 
my  young  men  shall  ha'  aught  to  do  with  such  as  thy  father,*  says  he.  I 
mun  go  and  work  at  the  docks  an  we  bide  here.  Let  us  go,  foyther, 
KWtLj  fix)m  this  dolesome  place.  What  for  should  we  stop  here  ?  "  muttered 
the  poor  fellow,  desperately. 

Joshua  had  fallen  into  the  very  sink  and  slough  of  life,  but  there 
remained  the  one  spark  of  lipjlit,  his  belief  in  and  respect  for  his  son's 
character, — a  sort  of  love  for  Liin. 

"  Leave  me,  lad — go  ;  thou'st  been  a  good  lad  to  me.  I  shall  be  thy 
ruin,  body  and  soul,  I  know,  an  thou  bidest  wi'  me." 

**  Oh,  feyther,  canna  wo  go  thegethcr  ?  Come  wi'  me  !  Let's  try 
anither  place,  not  this  horrid  black  hole, — ony  itlicr  place.  There's  a 
many  homes  over  the  water,  sailor  Jack  says :  why  shouldn't  we  go  out 
there  ?  The  Juminmj  Jenny  Bails  in  a  month  somewhere,  he  says ;  let 
us  go." 

"  I  canna  go  gadding  o'  that  fashion.  England's  good  enough  for  me ; 
but  do  thou  go  thysen.  Nay,  child,  thou  canstna  drag  mo  up,  and  I  on'y 
drag  thee  down.  Go  while  'tis  time  ;  go  d'rcckly  ;  who  knows  what  may 
happen?"  ho  said  almost  fiercely.  "If  God  A'mighty  is  as  parson 
Bays,  He'll  reward  thee.  Dunna  folia  me ;  'twill  be  o'  no  use — I  shanna 
come  back.  Thee  knowcst  I'm  as  obstinate  as  a  bull,  and  I  wunna  see 
thee " 

And  from  a  hidden  place  in  the  floor  ho  dragged  out  a  hoard  of  some 
kind,  wrapped  in  a  handkorchicf,  which  made  lloland  shiver.  Joshua  had 
striven  to  keep  his  sou  free  from  the  knowledge  of  his  past  crimes,  with 
a  curious  respect  for  his  good  name ;  and  rolling  some  fuw  articles  of 
clothing  into  a  bundle,  he  pulled  his  cap  over  his  eyes  >rith  a  kind  of  rage, 
wrung  his  boy's  hand,  and  was  gone. 
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CHAPTEB  XXL 

Many  Watehs  will  not  Qujssroa  Love. 

yotmg  man  bad  hai*iily  a  ehilUog  in  the  world  afUsr  having  paid 
'ihe  fuw  thifigs  which  ha  owed,  and  ho  Kot  off  to  walk  towainis  homLV  Ho 
watiLtid  tho  quiet  o£  the  fields,  the  freiHloia  of  the  open  road,  to  be  iiblo  to 
collect  his  thoughts  ;  the  dark  aud  dirty  town  was  each  day  more  and 
more  dreadful  to  him.  He  slept  two  or  thi-ce  nights  on  tho  road  on  his 
slow  progress  homo. 

'*  I  luun  see  her  again,**  he  muttered,  as  ho  went  along,  **  an  it  be 
only  to  say  goodby*  But  who  knows  whether  she'll  hae  speech  wi'  me  9  An 
Uioy've  any  Bcent  o'  the  thing,  happen  they  mid  think  there  were  a  taint  o' 
blood  o*  my  hands  too,'* — it  seemed  to  drive  him  half  out  of  his  senses  m 
the  thought  crossed  his  mind. 

The  sweet  air  from  the  hills  seemed  to  come  to  him  like  an  old  imd 
soothing  friend  as  he  opproachod  his  owu  country,  WTicn  the  stone  walls 
and  the  rocky  outlmcs  came  in  sight  he  greeted  them  Uko  living  bdugs. 
•'  How  can  onybody  live  in  thoe  stinking  holes  ?"  eiud  he  to  himself,  **  I*d 
reilher  be  a  herd-boy  nor  have  all  Mr.  IWudall's  stores*  Kh»  but  it*s  a 
lovely  sight/'  said  he,  as  he  saw  a  plough  passing  crosswise  along  a  field 
on  a  hill  nearly  as  steep  as  a  house  side. 

Ho  was  leaning  over  tlie  parapet  of  a  bridge^  watching  the  rush  of  the 
water  among  the  big  stones,  and  trying  to  make  out  Stone  Edge  in  this 
distance,  when  a  voice  near  him  cried  out,  ''  Why,  if  it  ain't  R^dand 
Bfcracey!"  and  he  encountered  tho  sharp  eyes  of  Lawyer  Gilbert,  a  low 
attorneyt  with  whom  he  knew  his  father  had  had  a  long  quarrel  about  an 
exchange, 

**  And  wherc's  your  father,  Fd  like  to  know  ?  '*  said  ho.    **  Ho  cheat^nl  me 
_jpncct  but  ril  ba  even  with  him  yet.    He  got  off  finely  at  the  iijqux:st ;  he*d 

lly  bo  so  lucky  again.     I  should  like  to  know  if  t/oud  a  been  get  m 
bo  witness-box  and  tho  screw  put  on,  what  you'd  ha'  been  madjc  to  say  f 
There  was  one  Jackman*  horsedealer,'*  he  added,  with  a  searching  look— 

•*  And  what  right  ha'  you  to  take  folk's  charaet^^rs  away  o*  that 
lasbiou  ?  "  said  R^jlmid,  fiercely,  tiu*uing  at  bay.  **  I  know  a  thing  o?  tw^ 
o'  yon,  as  yc'U  hardly  like  tolled  'i  th'  court  I  '*  and  ho  passed  on  wilbool 
another  word*  He  was  evidently  not  to  bo  triffed  with  in  that  mood,  and 
the  man  let  him  go. 

He  struck  across  country  to  avoid  lueetuig  any  one  else — ^np  a  toooly 
Yallny,  whore  now  runs  a  hi^^h-road  and  a  railway  is  threat^med,  but  ^t^-  ^^^ 
then  thor^  passed  nothing  but  the  old  pack-horse  way,  paviMl  in  ] 
whirh  had  probably  exiated  '^  '  ^  re  the  tlu         '    *      '^  ji 

and  do\m  it  went,  without  tb<  ;  idea  of  1 

Mdo  by  iiV^^Tj  litUa  ob«tiude>  runiiuig  hithxT  and  ttuthcr  like  a  ci 
Iilay,  iuiiiead  of  the  sUsni  d(?tenni nation  of  a  Ilomau  vmd^  or  f  — 
modem  c^quivnlciit.    He  wiUked  for  milc«  without  nieotiiig  a  h 
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and  all  was  eileiit  except  a  brawling  stream,  which  ran  at  the  botiouif 

hiililcn  amid  moss  and  magnificcut  broad  kaves.  Sometimes  the  Bkep  hill- 

yidcij  ru«e  bure,  ydth  nothiDg  but  bush  and  hhaley  loose  gtoues  mixed  with 

lilies  of  the  valley  and  rarti  moimtaiu  aromatic  herbs  ;  then  came  sweeps 

of  the  ehorfc  sweet  emcnild  grass  of  the  limestone  pastureg,  aud  a  sheep 

,  or  two,   as  nimble  as  goats^  bounded  nut  of  the  way.     And  still  as  ho 

'  went  bo  had  scarcely  determined  in  himself  whether  he  should  go  on  to 

Casiiio  or  not.     Presently  he  saw  in  the  middle  of  the  steep  bai'e  path  a 

I  hrowii  partridge  cowering  over  her  yomig.     Bhe  had  brought  out  a  just* 

'  hatched  brood  io  siin  themselves^  and  awestruck  at  this  unexpected  danger, 

i  from  which  her  children  could  not  escape,  remained  perfectly  still  as  the 

!  bettt  chance  of  saving  the  smitU  things,  which  could  hardly  run^  by  shaiing 

fit  with  them.     The  Sortcs  VinjUuviw  m'o  played  in  many  ways  and  by 

I  varying  needs* 

"  If  she  have  faith  and  doc  sua  stir,"  said  the  young  man  to  himself, 

'*  ril  go  on  ;  if  she  runs  1  wuuna  go  nigh  Cassie.     I  canna  stan'  what  she 

\  mid  say  to  me.**     Many  an  action  is  determined  by  the  bcbaviour  of  as 

'  nnoonscious  an  agent  as  the  partridge,  who  never  flinched  in  the  courage 

of  her  lovo,     Eoland  even  stooped  over  her  as  ho  passed  ;  but  her  bright 

I  ej'o  was  the  only  thing  which  stirred. 

**  Sure  an  the  dumb  boasts  bos  that  in  'um^  there's  hope,'*  mattered 
[he  to  hioiself  as  he  strode  on.  "  Sho'd  a  big  heart  had  Cassie.'^  And 
then  ho  remembered  tbat,  except  that  painful  interview  at  *'  the  Druid^s 
Stones,"  it  was  almost  a  year  and  a  half  «in€o  he  bad  seen  her.  *^  Therc*s 
a  deal  may  ha'  happened  sin'  then,"  ho  thought,  and  goaded  by  the  idea, 
he  hurned  on  almost  at  a  run. 

He  had  taken  a  cross  cut,  and  was  a  little  out  of  his  reckoning  among 

Ihe  folds  of  hill,  when,  mounting  a  higher  ridge  than  usual  to  look  out,  ho 

Sftw  suddenly,  just  beneath  him,  the  scene  of  Ashford's  murder  :  it  seemed 

as  if  ho  could  not  get  out  of  reach  of  its  memoriea.     He  sat  down  as  if  he 

been  shot :  he  could  trace  far  below  him  the  bit  of  steep  road,  the 

1,  the  littl^grove,  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  been  there,  and  he  toro 

awny  b  rmother  dh-eciiou.    The  shadow  of  the  guilt  was  on  bim,  as  if  ho 

had  committed  it  himself.      "  I  oughtna  to  go  belike  to  Cassie/*  he  mut- 

I  terdd  again.     Still,  as  he  said  the  words,  he  was  walking  on  towards  hor: 

I  tho  attraction  was  too  strong,  and  ho  crept  along  the  quietest  way  he  could, 

over  hill  and  do\^Tj  dale,  and  up  to  Stone  Edge  by  tJie  Druid's  temple  :  tbo 

[gravD  old  stones  looked  sadly  at  him — he  remembered  his  last  eight  of 

[  lhem»  and  hurried  on  to  the  house. 

Htt  heard  a  loud  scolding  woman's  voice ;  what  did  it  mean  ?  and  a 

rcd'cheekcd  girl  was  on  the  threshold. 

^  Where  be  the  Afthfords  ?  "  said  bo  ;  but  before  the  answer  came  tho 

Fwhole  truth  flashed  upon  him.    Of  course  they  had  all  been  ruined  by  that 

[black  night's  work;   everything  they  pofisessed  in  tho  world  must  have 

\hten  ewept  away,  and  it  had  been  hjs  omi  father's  doing;  ho  could  hare 

wnmg  his  hands. 
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'*  Well,  for  Bure,  so  you'd  neevir  heerd  as  they'd  flitkd  I  Wicro  do 
ye  come  frao,  young  man  ?  "  Boul  the  woman,  after  the  fashion  of  nil 
eecludod  dwellers,  **  Yo  mun  ha'  a  driulc  o'  milk  and  a  crust  o*  hrotidt 
though,'*  Bhe  added  compafislonately.    '*  Yo  look  worcd  out  llko  to  death/' 

**  I  cauiiji*  wait/*  ho  replied,  and  as  soon  as  ho  had  Icamt  their  new 
home  ho  hurried  on  again.  The  little  hamlot  was  ecattoed  up  and  down 
the  hills,  no  three  houses  together,  each  in  itfl  own  croft  and  garden,  and 
ha  went  in  and  out  of  the  green  lanes  for  some  time  at  random,  not  Ukiug 
to  inquii'e.  At  last  he  saw  Cassie  coming  slowly  up  a  field- path  which  led 
to  tlio  cottage,  carrying  a  large  bundle  of  work  from  tho  mill  j  but  he 
looked  so  haggard,  so  worn,  so  thin,  that  at  first  she  Bcju^rely  recoguLwjd 
him.     **  Holand  !  '*  she  said  in  a  low  voice  at  last* 

He  was  there  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  try  and  Stw  xu.^\  ,^l  when 
she  spoke  ho  walked  on  ad  if  he  had  not  heard.  After  three  or  four  stepfl 
he  stopped. 

**  Bid  yo  call  me  ?  "  he  said,  huskily,  without  turning. 

She  did  not  answer,  and  ho  looked  hack.  She  was  leaning  agahuitt  tha 
narrow  stono  style,  trembling  all  over,  and  her  eyca  full  of  tt^ars. 

"Oh,  Cassie,  my  heart's  nearly  broke,**  ho  went  on. 

**  Come  wi*  me  to  the  houst)  and  see  Lyddy,"  replied  sho,  compas- 
filonately. 

**  Ho,  no  :  thou  dustna  know  ivU,  thou  dusina  know  all !  I  think  I'm 
going  crazy  wi*  misery  ! "  and  ho  took  hold  of  both  her  hands,  and  looktjd 
into  her  faoo  with  an  expression  that  went  to  her  heart. 

**  Yea,  but  I  tliink  I  do,'*  said  she  eameBtly  and  kindly. 

**  Whativor  dost  thee  know,  and  how  ?  "  answered  he,  in  an  mm!>ns 
tone. 

**I  read  it  i'  tho  lines  of  thy  fiice,  Roland.  Why  '  '^  >  we  be 
fncna  ?     God  Almighty  have  a  hud  a  heavy  hand  on  cs  ;  uld  wo 

make  it  worse  to  oursens  ?  Come  in  wi*  me  j  there's  Lyddy  and  Utiruian 
will  he  main  glad  to  see  thee.  Come,**  eho  said,  with  gentle  compuUiou, 
and  Kometliing  of  her  old  stately  frrace. 

He  followed  her  in  rta  one  drawn  on  a^fcist  b'  't 

taking  up  her  bundle  triM  il  by  hisi  Instinct  of  h^lp.      i  > 

placo  was  empty  and  sho  burriod  into  thd  kitchen,  which  waB  a  fow  sti^pi 
lower  and  opened  out  into  tho  quarry  and  jErarden. 

"  Lvddy,  he*s  thoro  **  ('*  Wm'g  there  ?  **  said  she),  **  Uka  oiiA  ernxiHl 
wi'  trouble.     Go  in  to  him,  <1  fort  him,  tak*  him  in,  t* 

-ijyddy — go  to  hiio,**  and  ib  "  nf  Iwr  niir.  i,^v  ^Im,, 

iiad  to  foot. 


**  bare,  certain  sure  ;  as  sure  as  there's  a  ion  in  lusavai.    Qq  b  tfid 
Boe  him  thysrn.** 

lijdia  wont  in.    It  wasi  a  sight  to  touch  twa  n  harl  hfioH,  m 
tms  certainly  not  hard.    Boloixd  had  set  himself  oei  a  lev 
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olbowa  OD  Ills  knees  and  Ids  bead  hidden  on  lus  liands ;  lie  did  Dot  moTO 
m  plio  came  up  to  Lim,  Lut  only  said, — 

*'  You're  come  to  send  me  away  ?  " 

^*KttT.  poor  lad,  tbee'st  welcomoj  in  God's  name/'  said  she,  laying  hor 

id  <:»'■ 
"    Hli  ,  both  lier  wrists  and  prossod  them  almost  fierc*!ly, 

find  walked  out  of  the  door  with  a  great  sob  to  recover  himself. 

In  a  fuw  minutes  German  appeared,  coming  in  for  his  tea. 

*»Eh.  RnljinJ,  but  thi3o*s  kindly  welcome,"  said  the  lad.  **  Why,  tho 
looVst  i  st,  poor  fellow  1  " 

The  o  .-.- -(^3  were  like  coals  of  fire  on  his  head,  and  it  was  hombt 
to  him  that  he  could  not  oven  grieve  over  their  fallen  forttmes,  withoB 
iuf  V'        Lout  his  father  either  way.     He  sat,  hardly  speaking^ 

h  ,  ^  .  :^. 

**  Where  ait  tboii  going  to-night  ?  "  said  Ly<lia,  later  in  the  eve 
when  he  had  recovered  himself  a  little  under  their  kindly  influence.  **  Thott" 
canst  sleep  o'  iK  settle  (or  a  turn/'  she  added,  with  a  look  at  German,  to 
4$c  thfit  he  did  not  objocL 

It  was  the  first  ilreamless»  quiet  sleep  poor  Boland  had  had  formonths^ 
and  till  German  weiit  out  to  his  morning's  work  he  never  sUrred 
er  fboL  ^lieu  Lydia  came  down  she  found  him  washing  his  face^ 
ontfiido  tho  door,  where  a  bright  stream  of  water  came  flashing  out  of 
a  stone  conduit ;  **  livmg  **  water  is  the  only  word  which  expresses  tliei^e 
mountain  wcUb,  fresh  from  the  hidden  treasures  in  the  heart  of  the  hilLd* 
Ho  tnr&£d  up  his  wet  faca  for  tho  cloth  which  she  gave,  as  if  ho  had 
bi'en  a  child.     ♦*!  want  mj  mother/'  said  he. 

Lydia  smiled,  and  turned  to  look  at  Cassie,  standing  in  the  doorway 
bcbind  her,  smiling  too,  to  see  how  the  haggard  look  had  vanished, 
ibongh  tlie  worn  and  sad  expression  remained* 

Bui  after  hreakiast  his  anxious  face  camo  baok  agaiu,  Lydia  was 
sitting  on  the  settlL>,  busy  v,i\}x  tke  mill  work,  near  tho  small  caso 
mfint  window  tilled  "with  plants,  while  Cassio  seemed  ptisscssed  \^itJi 
demon  of  tidying.  IU>land  kept  looking  anxiously  in  for  an  opportunity 
to  qieftk  to  htTt  which  in  a  coy,  shy  fit,  die  pertinaciouBly  avoided. 

**  Leave  a*  that  till  to-morrow,  deia*ie,*'  pkaded  Lydia,  vainly.  She 
,M8  as  dilUcuU  to  catcli  as  a  bird. 

At   last,   saddened   and  disheartenedi   Eoland    followed   her   to  thua^ 
hrwcf  kitchen,  opening  ou  a  sort  of  ienraco  above  tho  gl^,  yiihere  CoksIi 

lijrL-    '  "      "      •    '     '  ^    '-       '  .  'V  '  '^  -.«,  ' 

•*^  I  to  her  with  a  dimness  in 

h»  ©yn»,    **  JDunna  f;  to  put  it  into  words,  my  darlm\    Good-by. 

God  bless  thee.   Thou  r.**  *  ■->.  wo  mid  bo  friends ;  sbake  bands,  Cnssio." 

"\>  dunno  untlerstiiu*  at  all,'*  she  answered  in  a  glow^  with  a 
fi^]  about  In  i  v  heart  (ami  isomcbody  vUo'h 

t<ni^  -s,  and  ih>  •  ;-by '   says  ho,  quite  quiet — 

'  wo  mid  bo  fdends  I '  ** 
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All  UiG  latter  pfljt  of  wMch  epeecli  was  uttered  under  difficulties,  for 
he  bad  seized  her  passionately  in  hi  a  anuB,  and  was  making  np  with 
interest  for  past  arrears. 

Half  an  hour  or  so  afterwards,  as  they  sat  on  the  little  low  wall  at  tho 
bottom  of  the  garden,  under  the  Bhelter  of  the  French  beans,  she  said, — 
*^  Thou  wiltna  part  me  from  LvdJy,  Boland  ?  *' 

•*  I  want  my  wife  and  my  mother  too,"  replied  he,  looking  deep  into  her 
eyes.  **  l*m  not  sure  I  dauua  love  her  the  best  of  the  two»"  he  went  on, 
mniling  at  what  he  saw  there :  by  which  it  ^iU  be  seen  that  Roland's  ffpiiitd 
had  considerably  improved  in  the  last  hour, 

"  Nay,  thee  mustna  say  that  j  thee  man  say  theo  lovest  me  better  nor 
anything  on  the  earth.  Dost  thou  not,  lloland?'*  pleaded  she,  looking 
THstfully  into  his  face. 

*•  My  darlin',  ye  needna  fear  for  the  bigness  o"  my  love.  It's  an  if  iSjj 
were  me,  from  the  sole  o'  my  foot  to  the  crown  o*  my  yead  ;  but  it*B  likog 
the  big  bottle  ^"i'  the  little  neck>  it  cauna  get  out.  Ye  should  ha'  sodll  maj 
i*  that  big  black  place,  when  I'd  a'most  lost  hope  o'  thee." 

**What*8  thissen?*'  whispered  she,  shyly,,  touching  a  hit  of  string 
which  she  saw  hanging  from  his  neck  as  he  sat  with  his  arm  round  her. 
He  palled  it  out ;  it  was  the  new  shilling  which  she  had  given  him  to  help 
in  buying  Gennan*s  kuifo. 

*♦  *Twoald  hae  been  buried  wi'  me  an  I'd  never  seen  thee  a^n/*  ho 
lliswered,  tenderly.     *^  'Twere  the  only  thing  I  iver  had  o'  thine." 

**  T  has  been  a  cold  winte-r  and  a  wet  spring,"  said  she,  lat^r,  "  and 
the  little  buds  Wiis  afraid  o'  coming  out,  and  a'  things  looked  nipped  and 
wretched  ;  but  summer's  come  at  last,  even  to  ns,  and  ye  see  they'ris  tC 
green  now."  And  she  smiled  as  she  pulled  leaf  after  leaf  to  pieces,  turning 
away  under  the  light  of  the  loving  eyes  that  were  upon  her. 

•*And  now,  my  dearie,  about  our  life.  I'd  just  come  and  live  and 
work  here  wi'  ye  all,  but  the  world*s  a  nasty  place,  Caseie,  and  folks  is 
given  to  evil  speaking.  What  dost  think  o*  our  going  abroad  ?  Yonder, 
at  Liverpool,  I've  seen  scores  o'  ships  and  hdndreds  o*  people  goin*  off.  It 
e^med  so  easy,  I  longed  for  to  go  mysen,  on'y  I  couldua  hear  patting  the 
•alt  sea  ats^-ixt  thee  and  me  ;  'twould  ha'  been  like  cuttin'  off  my  arm." 

♦*  Nay,  thee  niver  wouldat  ha'  had  the  heart  to  do  that/*  said  she* 
*»  We'll  see  what  Lyddy  and  German  says." 

Buch  tm  idea  was  very  terrible  to  her  inland  bringtng-Up,  but  she  wa? 
beginning  to  understand  how  much  worse  it  might  be  to  stay.     It 
lUiArly  two  hunrs  befiiro  thts  two  returned  into  the  houKeplace, 

"  Why,"  said  Lyddy,  Im^king  up  with  a  low  laugh,  "  I  hvcrd  Bohuid 
a  wishin*  on  ye  good-by  mebbe  two  hours  back ;  ain't  he  gone  y«tt  t" 

^*'  Ko,  and  I  am*t  agoiu*  at  all,"  said  lloknd,  drawing  his  stoot  idoiii 
to  bar  OQ  om  side,  while  Cassie  hud  her  head  on  hi*r  shonldrr  po  tim 
othor. 

'*  And  whai*s  inopB,  lie  said  as  how  he  wasna  sure  he  didjin  lar«  hii 
mother  the  best  o'  the  two«     What  mun  1  do  to  him  ?  '* 
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Xb^  tcarg  sprang  into  Lydia's  eyes  and  her  lips  trembled  as  slio  soid^ 
I  GckI  bless  yti  both,  my  dears ;  ye*ro  main  good  to  me/' 

There  was  sometlimg  in  the  fueling  that  their  joy  did  not  makti  them 
Blfish,  which  to  hor  kotn  perceptions  of  right  gave  aJmost  as  deep  a  eatis- 
ction  a)5  the  uiGfL'Jy  peraoniil  one. 
That  aftemoou  Cassie^s  wurk  ceiiainly  suffered.  Roland  followed  her 
and  fro  idter  tlie  eow  and  the  pig,  and  tJiey  wandered  together  down  to 
\i&  little  streamlet  which  flowed  through  the  glen  amid  a  tungle  of  lady- 
um  and  bniahwood,  and  up  and  down  the  rude  steps  and  tlie  paved  path 
^kieh  led  to  the  church,  by  the  steep  ascent  on  the  other  Kide»  **  We'U 
to  go  there  soon  om^cns,  Cassie,**  said  he,  aa  they  lingered  on  tho 
little  bridge  made  of  three  large  stone  flogs  overarched  with  fantastic  ash 
I  find  pollai'd  oak,  tDl  the  long  level  shadows  fell  round  them. 

Few  were  the  words  he  mad  about  his  father,  but  he  made  her  under- 
Bland  that  Jo»hna  had  now  cut  himself  off  entirely  from  his  son — the  last 
ifuichor  to  a  passible  good  life*  They  could  now  do  nothing,  and  he  shrank 
I  from  exposing  his  fiitnro  wife  to  the  reflection  of  the  terrible  doom  which 
I  might  be  impending.  Surely  it  was  beat  to  go  over  sea  when  they  could 
I  do  no  good  by  staying  ;  and  then  he  hinted  at  his  new  and  horrible  dread 
'  that  ho  might  be  called  on  to  give  evidence  against  his  father* 
"  Nanny  Elmes  tellod  m  &o,"  said  Cassie. 

One  word  the  poor  fellow  clung  to :  he  gave  her  his  own  vei'sion  of 
I  that  night's  revelations,  which  to  Puilaud's  mind  implied  that  Joshua  had 
[not  himself  struck  n  blow.  *^  Ho  never  hit  nn;  I  believe  it,  on  my  soul 
[l  do,  my  darlin*/*  he  went  on  as  they  strolled  homo  together. 

**  1  mnn  get  the  iron  and  iron  nut  them  creases  in  thy  forehead,"  said 
\  that  evening  as  she  lifted  up  the  mass  of  light  locks  which  had  hung 
wildly   v-beu   he    ani\\:'d,  but   were   becoming   smooth   and   civilized 
already* 

I  think  met^  HI  (ione  a  goad  bit  a'  the  job  hy  now,'*  observed  Lydia, 
l^flmiling. 

He  looked  fondly  at  Cassie,  and  then  a  shadow  passed  over  his  face, 
<'  But  there's  creases  there  even  thou  canstna  smooth  away."    And  ha 
I  turned  and  went  out  into  the  quiet  night  to  recover  himself. 

••  Wo  wants  to  be  our  lone  together,  Lyddy  and  me,"  said  Cassie  at 
Itiight.  **  We're  very  throng,  and  thee'st  sorely  i'  th*  road.  Thou  man  go 
I  dai  wi'  German  i'  th*  morning. 

■*  I*m  a  wanting  sore  for  to  bear  about  them  foreign  parls»  but  I  canna 
[gel  ft  word  out  on  him.  He  mun  be  a  bit  hard  o*  hearin*,  on'y  *tis  queer 
|ii*l  alius  o'  my  side  o'  his  yead  !  **  said  the  lad,  Rniling  at  Roland. 

German  had  caught  at  the  notion  of  a  change.     Canada  was  of  coorsd 

I  to  him  the  vaguest  of  ideas,  but  he  had  come  down  from  the  position  of 

I  ft  fartner  to  that  of  a  servant  lad  with  some  diiTtculty.     The  women  wore 

I  iniiitrefisefl  la  Oioir  own  dwelling,  but  he  was  at  the  beck  and  orders  of  A 

Oiftstefp  afler  having  been   one  himselft  and  ht\  had  na  earnest  a  desire 

Roland  to  begin  afresh.      A  very  few  w^-^vAh  accordingly  settled  tho 
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matter,   and  they  liad  begtm  to  ormtigo  for  sclliug  the  eow  iin<!   ILt  ir 
property  in  general  oven  before  they  wont  out  next  moniin,- 

**  ni  write  to  tlie  ship's  office,"  said  Roland,  •*  and  to  auid  yaiiur  Ji  ck-^ 
be  were  alwavB  good  to  me,  and  he'll  see  to  all's  being  set  as  it  should  be.^ 

'*  I  mnn  go  and  buy  a  sheet  o*  paper  then,  and  borrow  some  ink  fit 
the  public  for  yer,"  said'^aSBie.  Literaiy  pnrsuita  were  not  common  in 
tho  cottage  ;  and  she  hung  over  him  to  wakh  tlie  wonderful  performance 
of  making  a  letter,  and  gloiied  in  the  marvels  of  his  scholwahip, 

A  letter  has  a  body  common  to  all  such  compositions,  to  which  anj 
information  it  is  desirable  to  commnmcot^  is  afterwards  added  as  a  sort  of 
orti*a : — i»<?,  **  This  comes  hoping,"  Sic,  and  **  leaves  me  at  these  i  •  ■ '  ." 
18  a  necessary  part ;  your  announcement  that  you  are  married*  oi  r 

buried  is  but  accidental ;  and  Eohmd's  epistle  was  no  exception  to  tlte  ru 

The  women,  however*  were  not  fiited  to  havn  llnir  iium  almiL-.  fei 
old  Nathan  appeared  not  long  after, 

"Fve  been  thinldn*  a  ven^  deal  uj3  and  down  tsiu  i  wo  re  nerc/  gaid  UQ 
etantliug  upright  in  tho  middle  of  tho  bouse  leaning  on  his  staff-  '*  liTl 
ill  living  wi*  a  scolding  woman :  a  man  mid  as  Hcf  be  in  n  winds 
it's  better  to  live  on  a  house-top  nor  with  a  brawling  woman  in  a  nido  pb 
I  want  my  own  fireside  again.  My  nnssus  were  that  go^Hl'tempered,  ^tw^tro 
like  the  eim  upon  one's  vitUes,  so  now  I'm  wantin*  ye  all  for  to  come  and 
bide  wi'  me — Lyddy  for  to  many  hie,  and  Cus&ic  nnd  Gcmuin  to  be  my 
childer.     Now  will  ye  ?  ** 

** Uncle,'*  said  the  girl,  half  laughing,  ''did  vu  meet  ivojaiiu  a  uuMau' 
kere  ?  *' 

**  Roland  Bti'acey  ?     No,  child*     Is  ho  come  back  i'  th'  country  ?  *' 

'*  Yes  ;  and  I  bo  a  goin^  to  many  him,  so  yc  see  I  canna  como.** 

*^  Whew  1 ''  said  tho  old  man,  with  a  kind  of  whistle.     ''  His  fatber^fl 
son  1  **     The  world  s  talk  was  beginning  to  be  heoi'd,  and  **  across 
sea"  grew  Ikii'  in  Cassie's  eyes. 

**  We're  thinking  of  going  to  Canada,"  said  she, 

**  Well,  it  Bounds  qnaro,  too,'*  said  Nathan.  **  To  bo  sm'e*  But  thcralj 
Lyddy.  Won't  ye  hae  me^  I^yddy  7  I'm  a  year  younger  oor  Af hfon 
and  IM       '  a  kind  htisband/' 

"A  rtain  sore  ye  would,"  answorod  she,  warmly,  •*  and  i 

y©  kindly,  Master  Nathan  ;  **  but  I've  a  eitst  in  my  lot  wi'  thac  \hJt^^  mj 
dear  ones,  for  good  and  iU,  till  death  do  us  part." 

"  IM  be,  let  he/'  said  the  old  man.     *^  Thbk  on't,  Itini  it  oi^or  a  b&.'! 

*♦  Nay,  we  canna  spai'e  her,  uude,'*  answered  CllKsil^,  with  a  muik  i 
a  iort  of  pride.     **Tlxere*s  a  many  wants  her,  ye  eee,**  added  Ib4 
putting  her  anu  over  Lydla's  ahoolder  aa  ahe  aai  ni  work.    And  Nu 
Bfi  '      '      *  '    '       '    '  Presently  llii" 

y"^  .      _  :       -^ 

\mitL  up  to  l^arson  Taylor  iot  to  soo  aiinr  Ilia  ' 
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said  Itoland  as  he  entered.  '*  Th'  auld  man  were  a  sittdug  i'th'  kitchen 
wi'  his  porringer  npo*  his  knees,  and  he  says,  *  I  hope  as  youVe  enough 
for  to  pay  me  my  rights.  It's  a  hard  matter  for  me  to  get  through,  I  can  tell 
ye,  Roland  Stracey,  and  that's  the  truth.  'Tweren't  hut  last  Easter  as  I  niver 
got  my  dues  npo'  th'  pattens  and  cocks'  eggs.'  "  (The  hens  pay  for 
themselves  of  their  produce — the  cocks  are  probably  punished  for  their 
remissness  in  not  laying.)  ** '  It's  queer  times,  those,'  says  he.  *  1  dunno 
whiles  whether  I  stanns  on  my  head  or  my  heels.  And  so  you  and  Cassie 
Ashford's  a  goin'  to  put  yer  horses  togither  ? '  he  says.  *  The  world's  fine 
and  changed  sin'  I  were  young.*  " 

The  class  to  which  *'the  parson"  belonged  has  completely  died  out, 
their  existence  being  almost  forgotten.  Miserably  paid,  the  difficulties  of 
communication  rendering  any  intercourse  with  the  outer  world  impossible, 
«  Parson  Taylor,"  in  appearance  and  manner,  was  hardly  above  a  common 
labourer ;  and  although  he  was  not  an  illiterate  man,  his  dialect  was  as 
broad  as  that  of  his  parishioners,  with  whom  indeed  he  was  completely 
on  a  level. 

**  He  didna  think  much  o'  them  parts  across  the  water,  when  we  axed 
him ;  but  eh,  he  didna  seem  to  know  nowt  about  it,  so  to  speak ;  and  one 
mid  as  well  be  set  i'  th'  ground  hkc  a  turmit  as  canna  wag  its  own  head,  as 
not  flit  when  one  has  a  mind  so  to  do.  Dunna  you  say  so,  uncle  ?"  said 
German,  turning  eagerly  towards  him. 

The  old  man  had  stood  by  in  silence  and  some  mortification  for  a  few 
minutes  ;  but  as  he  now  began  to  criticise  their  plans,  the  rejected  suitor 
became  the  wise  Nathan  once  more. 

**  Well,  it  a'most  dazes  a  man  for  to  hearken  ye  youngsters  talk,  as 
blithe  as  bees ;  and  there's  the  big  watcm,  wi'  only  a  board  atwixt  ye 
and  death,  and  the  wild  beasts  and  the  serpents,  and  the  savages  nak'd 
as  when  they  was  bom.  There's  a  man  I  heard  no  longer  nor  Toosday, 
and  he'd  a  song  as  said, — 

Peter  Gray  went  out  to  trade 

In  furs  and  other  skins, 
But  he  got  scaled  and  tommie- hocked 

By  those  nasty  Indahins. 

Tommie-hocking — I  canna  rightly  tell  what  that  mid  be,  but  it  stan's  to 
reason  'tain't  anything  pleasant." 

The  women  looked  a  little  aghast :  the  unknown  is  always  terrible,  and 
this  new  peril  bade  fair  to  stand  more  in  the  way  of  their  imaginations  than 
all  the  real  obstacles. 

**  Me  and  German's  pretty  good  agin  thoe  black  people,  I  take  it," 
said  Roland,  who  was  not  very  strong  ethnographically,  and  somewhat 
doubtful  as  to  the  colour  of  his  future  enemies.  But  though  he  spoke 
contemptuously  he  was  a  Httle  anxious  as  to  the  effect  of  this  new  view  of 
the  case  on  his  womankind.  **  German  mun  take  his  big  sword,"  he 
added,  laughing  uneasily. 

Nathan,  however,  was  reassured  by  the  effect  of  his  eloquence  after 
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Hii  Ifttd  dlscomfittiro,  and  be  began  grocioaaly  to  releiat.     **  I  wtuuui  Bt\\ 
though »  fts  you're  wrong,  a*  things  cousiderod.    But  law,  ye*ll  be  a  ^gbt  a* 
time  getting  the  brass  together !     Come,  Til  just  lend  ye  twelve  pond,  or  J 
gi*e  it  for  that  matter,  an  ye  conna  pay  it  bnck.     YeVe  a'  that's  left  to  m^^ 
o'  Bessie/'  said  he  with  a  eigb^  as  he  prepared  to  depart  with  mtber  a 
downcast  &ce. 

**  I  wish  you*d  go  with  us,  uncle,"  said  German. 

'*  I'm  too  old,  my  lad,  too  old  by  twenty  year.     But  ye  man  think  o* 
me  whiles,  where  ye*re  a  goin\'' 

•*  You've  took  good  heed  we  Bhanna  forget  ye,"  said  Cassie,  with  a 
Bmile  on  her  lip  and  a  t^ar  in  her  eye.    **  You'll  come  back  to  the  wedding,  i 
uncle,"  she  went  on,  following  him  as  he  left  the  house.   *'  They  Bay  it  ain'l 
Inoky  to  hae  any  one  at  a  marrying  as  is  older  nor  bride  and  groom,  btit 
Roland  and  mc'U  risk  that/' 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

Hope  in  the  Par  West, 

"I  WANT  to  see  th'  auld  placo  again  afore  we  flit  for  good/'  said  Oasae i 
few  days  later  to  Roland,  and  np  the  long  rutted  track  they  went,  et 
etep  a  memory  to  her.   But  the  house  at  Btonc  Edge  was  dirty  and  ill-kept«l 
full  of  screaming  children,  and  little  pleasure  to  see,  and  they  passed  on 
to  the  Druid's  Stones  on  the  Edge  (now,  alas,  destroyed  like  many  of 
their  fellows).   The  grand  old  hills  spread  wide  under  their  feet,  beuutifu],  J 
though  the  day  was  grey  and  colourless,  while  they  looked  their  last  over 
their  old  country, 

**  There's  the  *  self  stone '  above  father's  close  on  Win  HiU," 
Roland,  *'aud  Lose  Hill,  where  yer  uncle's  biding  now  with  MartLa.*' 
Probably  the  names  recorded  some  pre-hietoric  battle  of  the  nhorigina 
with  the  Danes f  who  are  generally  Withered  with  all  fights  in  that  county.. 
The  two  hills  faced  eneh  other  over  a  dale  lovely  to  look  upon*  Ther^  IB 
little  positivo  feeling  for  beauty  of  scenery  in  the  peasant  class :  it  b  a  tjuita 
of  cultivation  ;  but  there  is  a  clinging  love  to  the  old  landmarks,  a  «^Afi- 
fucAf,  difficult  to  describe,  but  veiy  real  and  deep. 

**  When  I  were  at  the  worst  fthont  thee,  I  us<fd  to  come  up  here/ 
Caasie.    "  Winter  were  beginning  and  it  were  cold  and  windy :  thero  W€*e  i^l 
Uttie  blue  harebell  as  growed  in  among  the  dark  stones,  looking  ^^  noh 
and  bright  through  it  all,  and  I  thought  it  were  n     '  '     *        * 

weather  grew  snowy  I  was  'fraid  it  would  kill  my  i  I 

it  find  kop'  it  in  my  Bible.    Good-by,*'  fehe  wont  ou»  going  up  ixn^ 
the  solemn  old  stones,     "TouUl  niver  see  us  again  no  more,  lu...   -,.,*  ii 
not  brciak  yer  hearts  nor  yer  comora  for  that/'  she  added,  r^pniachftillj.. 


tht'  Ahnn 

ITB  aro  goD9»  they  care  nothing  for  our  laye  or  oor  aonrow*     I'ba  wul  of 
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ffTmpihiby  £eUlB  occasionally  like  an  ache  upon  one^fl  heart.  Something  like 
this  passed  through  h«r,  though  ehe  could  not  have  put  it  into  words^  and 
she  turned  aw&y  mth  a  sigh  of  relief  from  the  insensible  nature  to  the 
w&rm  human  heart  beside  her,  and  clung  to  his  arm. 

**  Vm  a  poor  portion  for  thee,  Cassie,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh*  **  I've 
Dowt  to  give  thee,  aud  I  tak'  thee  away  from  a'  thou  lovest." 

"I  wunna  wed  thee  an  thou  say  est  such  things.  Dostna  know  I  care 
more  for  thee  than  for  a'  the  atones  as  irer  was  bom  ?  "  answered  »he, 
¥dth  u  pout  aud  a  smile. 

When  they  rc-entenjd  the  cottage  they  found  Lydia  as  much  **  put 
about  '*  as  waB  possible  to  her  gentle  nature* 

"Councillor  Gilbert  have  a  been  hero  nigh  upon  an  hour,'*  smd  she, 
"speering  no  end  o*  questions  up  and  down,     "Why  we  hadn't  made  more 

rout  about /*  and  she  paused  ;   *'  and  what  for  we  let  thee  wed  wi* 

Boland/'  she  added  in  a  low  voice,  turning  to  Cassia.  '*  I  could  ha'  cricd^ 
he  deavod  ma  so  wi'  it  all ;  but  I  niver  let  on  as  I  cared  a  bit,  and  the 
upshot  o'  it  all  was^  where  were  thy  feythcr  ?  I  made  as  if  I'd  niver 
heerd  toll  oHhisseu,  and  I  couldna  understan'  thatteu^  aud  at  last  he  got 
into  a  rage  like,  and  went  off,  saying  as  he  blieved  I  were  just  right  down 
stupid  silly,  but  he'd  got  what  he  wanted  for  a'  that.'' 

In  iact  Lydia's  demeanour  had  been  a  masterpiece  of  defensive  war- 
fare ;  she  had  let  down  over  her  whole  face  aud  manner  that  impenetrable 
veil  of  apparent  stolidity  which  is  so  often  used  by  her  class  as  armour 
unst  impertinent  questions,  and  which  is  as  difiicult  to  get  through 
I  the  feather-beds  used  in  an  old  siege  hung  over  the  castle  walls. 

**  The  man's  a  bad  un^  and  he's  a  grudge  at  father,"  said  Kolandi 
gloomily,     *'  I  wish  we  were  off.*'  ' 

*'Ye  dunno  think  as  he  could  forbid  the  banns?'*  put  in  Oasme^ 
anxiously. 

**  Them  lawyers  is  like  ferrets;  they're  so  sharp  that  they'd  worrit 
and  worrit  through  a  stone  wall  afore  they'd  be  denied  anythink/'  replied 
be. 

And  they  hurried  on  their  preparations.  They  had  sold  almost  every- 
thing belonging  to  them  to  pay  their  passage,  save  warrior  Aahford's  big 
gword,  which  was  found  not  to  be  allowed  for  in  the  square  inches  of 
**  emigrant's  luggage"  permitted  in  the  hold,  or  the  still  smaller  space  of 
'*  cabin  necessaries,"  and  German  bung  it  up  in  the  little  chapel  up  the 

"  Mebbe  I  may  claim  it  still/*  he  said,  rather  sadly. 

Th^  earliest  day  after  the  banns  was  appointed  for  the  mar* 

tiftge*   It  was  a  «iy  morning  in  July  as  they  passed  along  the  silent 

meadows,  where  the  bay  had  just  been  carried,  and  the  bright  green  of  the 
*•  eddish  "  was  fair  to  look  on  •  up  the  *'  clattered  way  "  they  went — the 
paved  path  neeesBary  in  these  mountain  regions  to  make  the  road  passable 
at  all  in  muddy  weather — and  through  the  copsewood,  to  the  little  chapel 
t«tiLriilm.j  <it  the  head  of  the  deep  wild  glou  on  its  lonely  hillside,  flurrounded 
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hj  great  old  feaiheiy  ash.     Noiliing  could  be  more  BoUtary ;  and  the  stiU* 
nesa  seemed  almost  increased  l>j  the  sound  of  the  single  bell  which  rana 
forth  firom  the  smrdl  orDamentcd  turret  perched  at  one  comer — a  quiet  notdJ 
ojsed  for  strangely  tlitierent  pui-poses— a  wedding,  a  funend»  or  a  birth*! 
It  belonged  to  the  days  when  bells  were  properly  baptized,  and  hud  its 
name  engraved  round  its  neck — **Melodia  nomen  Mogdalenaj  campona 
Nsonat  ** — and  now  gave  forth  its  quiet  welcome,  that  peculiarly  restful « 
peaceful  sound  which  a  village  bell  seems  to  ''  gather  in  its  still  Hie  amo^gJ 
the  trees.'*  ^ 

**  The  parson  ain't  come,*'   eaid  the  old   clerk,  looking  out  from  a 
window  of  the  tower.     **  I'll  go  dovMi  and   open  for  ye.     Things  aio'lj 
hardly  fettled  yet  within.'*  I 

As  they  stood  silently  before  the  closed  door,  Cassie's  feco  was  fall  ofl 
thought.     It  is  a  solemn  moment  for  a  woman,  and  must  always  be  so  tol 
her,  if  she  thinks  at  all :  the  death  of  the  old  life,  the  birth  of  the  new>  as 
she  aiands  on  the  threshold,  as  it  were,  of  an  unknown  future »  giving  up 
her  separate   and   individual  existence  for  ever,   and  hecomiog  part  of 
another,  can   be   no   hght  matter  to  her,  however   deep  her   affection. - 
Cassie,  fortunately  for  her,  had  been  made  to  think  and  feel  too  mtich  i 
by  the  sul[*ering8  and  anxieties  of  her  past  life,  to   take  marriage  is 
the  peasant  class  (and  indeed  a  much  higher  one,  for  that  matter)  mi 
often  does. 

**  Thee'rt  not  afeard,  Cassie,  o  tiniHtiu'  thysen  to  me  ?  *'  said  Roland* 
in  a  low  hu§ky  \okc,  with  a  pressure  of  her  hand  that  was  iJiAnt^l 
painful.  I 

The  girl's  Lxpivssion  in  reply,  as  she  looked  Up  to  him,  thoii-n  t^bo 
did  not  speak,  told  more  forcibly  than  by  any  words  how  entire  waa  the 
cunfideuce  uf  her  love.  Lydiit  mi  wleutly  a  little  way  olT,  on  tlie  low 
stone  wall|  tmd  waited.  No  one  was  ever  less  inclined  to  revert  to  heTMlf 
and  her  own  seiifiations,  but  it  was  impossible  not  to  contrast  lier  own 
loveless  marriage,  so  few  years  before,  in  that  very  church,  with  theirs  ;  to 
feel  that,  in  spite  of  triids,  in  spite  of  griefe  before  and  l>chind  them,  they 
had  in  their  affection  a  blessing  which  could  not  be  taken  away,  and  which 
had  been  denied  to  her.  Nathan  stooil  by^  with  rather  a  rueful  counte- 
nance, leaning  on  his  ^taff* 

'*  I  likes  a  bell.'*  observed  he.  for  conversation.   *^  They  says  as  how  thd  J 
BeevU  cant  abide  it  nohow,  and  as  it  k^ps  off  ill  things  when  a  sool^s  pass*  1 
ing.     And  mebbo  that^s  wanted  for  a  wedding  as  well  sometimes,*'  ho 
ended,  as  the  old  parson  came  np  hurriedly. 

^*  Well,  young  uns,*'  said  he,  ''you  was  nigh  having  no  wiaddin'  at  all 
this  morning.     I'd  one  wi*  mo  this  ever  so  long  as  would  h(  t  is  J 

ho  could.     *I*d  ha*  liolaud  Stracey  took  np,*  he  says,  'as  pi.i       ,       >  tfafti 
murderp  and  then  th^  old  aa  woold  turn  ttp  in  no  tini*/  but  I  pacilied  hiua 
that  it  weren*t  bis  businefas*  and  U'ould  nmk'  a  big  actttnlal*    I'd  a  hardj 
matter  to  stop  him,  he  wonitc4  me  so.    You'd  belt  nM  burte,  I  cam  I 
teUya/'  I 
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"  Bo  thero  was  veiy  ill  things  i'  ih*  wind  for  the  bell  to  tackle,"  said 
Nathan,  in  a  low  voice,  smiling  as  ho  followed  them  into  the  chapel. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  quickly  through.  ''  And  I  wish  ye  God 
speed,  and  well  through  yer  troubles,  for  you'll  have  plenty  of  them,'*  said 
the  old  minister  as  he  dismissed  them. 

'*  But  nothing  can't  part  us  now,"  said  Cassie,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  as 
they  came  out  again  into  the  open  air,  <*  naythir  ill  report  nor  good  report, 
and  we  two  is  one  to  bear  them." 

"  Yes,"  observed  Nathan,  overhearing  her,  "  two  is  better  than  one, 
because  they  has  a  good  reward  for  then:  labour,  for  if  one  fall  the  one 
will  lift  up  his  fellow,  but  woe  to  him  that  is  alone.  Ah,"  added  he,  with 
half  a  smile,  as  she  took  her  husband's  arm,  <'  I  dunnot  believe  as  my 
Bessie  ever  *  linked '  wi'  any  man  but  me  a'  her  days  as  we  was 
togither." 

As  they  came  back  once  more  to  the  cottage  they  met  Nanny,  who  had 
arrived  to  see  the  last  of  her  friends. 

**  Well-a-day,  I'm  fine  and  pleased  for  to  see  you  so  content,  and  I'm 
hoping  as  it's  all  right,  but  marriage  is  a  vera  tickle  thing — ^whiles  better, 
whiles  worser.  I  buried  my  first  husband  when  Johnny  were  but  two 
year  old,  and  then  I  chanced  upo'  another,  and  I  mid  a'most  a  been  as 
well  without  one.  He  were  a  sore  un  to  drink,  and  so  I  had  to  fettle  for 
myscn  and  him  and  the  boy  too." 

**  Nay,"  replied  Nathan,  **  most  things  is  kittle, — it's  according  as  ye 
looks  upon  'um.  It's  a  sore  thing  to  be  alone,  and  it's  what  God  A'mighty 
didn't  see  as  it  were  good, — and  it's  ill  convanient  to  ha'  company*  as  is  not 
to  yer  mind.  And  I've  a  got  both  on  'um,  it  sims  to  mo,"  he  added  in  a 
low  voice. 

**  I've  a  brought  ye  some  pins  and  tapes,  and  a  little  o'  all  things  as  is 
agreeable,"  said  Nanny,  helping  to  give  a  final  touch  to  the  packings. 
**  Ye'll  feel  mighty  comiklc,  I  tak'  it,  wi*out  a  carrier  nor  a  'sponsible 
body  peddling  about  wi'  a'  ye  need  in  those  wild  woods  as  Geiman  were  a 
talking  on.  Ye'll  want  sore  to  be  back  again.  I  wish  ye  a'  well  through. 
Ye'll  be  a  soro  loss  to  me  anyhow,  I  know  that." 

**  Ha'  yo  got  plenty  o'  thraps  ?  The  wind's  high  west  to-day  "  {i.e. 
close  upon  north),  "  'tis  main  cold.     The  sayiu'  is 

Ne'er  cast  a  clout 
Till  May  be  out,"  * 

moralised  Nathan ;  **  but  I  think  as  it  shouldna  be  till  July.  I  wish  I 
were  ten  year  younger,  and  I  think  I'd  a  gone  wi'  ye.  Home's  home,  be 
it  never  so  homely,  but  it'll  seem  cold  and  lonesome  very  for  me  when 
ye  be  a'  flitted.  Tak'  heed,"  added  he,  to  a  boy  who  was  wheeling  off 
some  of  the  goods  in  a  wheelbarrow  and  dropped  a  fi-esh  thing  at  every 
step.     **  Yer  but  a  moithering  chap." 

"  'Tain't  my  fault,"  said  he.    **  I  canna  help  it." 

*  **  Lord  Monmouth  oslDg  oft  that  sajiog."    1649. 
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"  Eh,  excuses  ain't  nowt — ^what  were  it  Aaion  s^d  ?  '  I  pat  in  the  i 
gold  and  there  came  out  a  god/  "  said  Nathan,  striving  to  be  his  old  eelf 
and  **  keep  up  their  spirits/' 

He  seemed  altogether  to  hare  forgotten  his  intentions  of  marriage^  and 
treated  Lydia  exactly  as  he  did  hie  niece. 

A  number  of  neighbours  had  come  in  to  see  the  lust  of  the  emignint^, 
but  thej  gradually  dropped  ofif,  and  only  he  and  Nanny  went  on  with  them 
to  the  turning  which  led  from  their  own  valley  to  the  high-road.  Tlia 
Mrench  to  Lydia  was  great,  and  she  suffered  very  much,  though  there  waa 
no  outward  sign  of  it  in  her  quiet  &ce.  The  tearing  up  by  the  roots  aa  it 
were  of  ail  her  old  associations  seemed  to  give  her  a  separate  pang  with 
every  stick  and  stone  which  they  paased  on  their  way.  Cassie  walkad 
abng  by  her  husband's  side  in  a  kind  of  miize.  The  outer  world  wis 
nothing  to  her  then.  She  was  living  in  her  own  sensations,  which  seemed 
to  her  the  only  reality,  and  all  other  thlugis,  whether  to  go  or  stay,  at  home . 
or  abroad,  indidercut  for  the  time  at  least*  **For  better  for  worse,  for 
richer  for  poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  to  lore,  cherish,  unci  obey,'* 
seemed  ringing  in  her  ears.  They  all  sat  down  on  a  bank  with  their 
bundles  and  awaited  the  waggon.  They  sat  iu  silence  ;  even  Nanny  did 
not  utter  a  word.  The  soft  carpet  of  thyme  and  cistus  and  eyebright 
under  their  feet  gave  forth  a  pleasant  smell, — and  smells  have  a  singular 
power  of  associatiou,  and,  at  times,  bring  after  them  a  wbole  history  of 
recollections  in  plaeos  and  years  far  removed.  Ever  after  in  Lydia' a 
mind  the  scent  of  thyme  brought  back  the  whole  scene,  the  bitter  swiK)t  of 
the  parting,  the  rocky  hills,  the  valley,  the  feathery  wych  elms,  and  the  old 
man  murmuring  to  himself* 

^*  It  won't  be  long  now,"  said  German,  pointing  to  the  waggon  bs  it 
oame  slowly  down  the  road,  which  wound  like  a  white  riband  along  the 
green  hillside. 

*'  Taint  for  very  long.    Nothink  am*t  for  very  long,  thank  God|" 
the  old  mim,  half  aloud. 

**  God  bless  yer,  ohilder/*  be  continued,  rising  solemnly  as  the  aomiil ' 
of  the  jangling  bells  of  the  horses  came  near.  **  I  shall  see  yer  faces  no 
more,  but  we  shall  meet  o*  the  other  side  the  river  i*  th^  morning*  pleaae 
God,  some  time.  God  A'mighty  kip  yer  in  a'  yer  ways,  and  prosper  yo  in 
a'  yer  dealin'Sy  and  have  merey  upon  yer  and  upo*  me,  too,"  he  exided, 
as  he  pagbed  his  bnrd  blind  over  hui  eyes  and  turnt^d  sadly  iuward^ 
Youlcliti; 

Nanny  \vti»  loo  imwy  Muwiug  away  bundles,  helpiug  to  ikn o^t  i  1,^1,^ 
and  aeaia,  t<i  bo  i|uite  aware  that  the  last  moment  wain  come,  riii  iho  hta\  y 
waggon  was  once  again  under  way,  when  she  hutai  into  a  wild  kind  of 
eob,  **  And  I  haven't  so  much  as  an  old  tthoo  to  throw  arter  ye  for  la«k! " 
ahe  eried,  holding  out  her  arms  towards  them*  It  wajs  thd  laat  they  eiw 
of  their  old  homo  as  they  turned  the  eiboulder  of  the  hill* 

They  were  obliged  to  sleep  a  nigbt  or  two  in  Liverpool  baCem  the  »hip 
■ailed,  where  the  old  sailor  tt^ok  them  in  hand  ;  bat  though  Bobuul  lookfdJ 
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oat  anxioaBly  for  his  father  he  could  not  find  him.  As  the  boat  left  the 
shoro  iar  the  ship,  however,  with  a  host  of  sympathizers  and  friends 
standing  about  and  a  ringLog  final  cheer,  the  crowd  parted  for  an  instant, 
and  he  saw  the  isLce  he  knew  so  well,  looking  earnestly  after  them,  sad, 
dark,  and  lowering.  As  he  caught  his  son's  eye,  however,  he  smiled,  and 
raised  his  cap  above  his  head  with  a  shout  and  a  cheer  that  went  to 
Boland's  heart. 

''Is  it  him?"  said  Cassie,  pressing  close  to  his  side  as  she  saw  >i|Tn 
torn  pale. 

"  Yes,  dearie,  and  he's  a  shouten  to  make  as  if  he  were  main  glad — 
poor  feyther  1 " 

It  was  almost  the  solitary  piece  of  self-denial  of  Joshua's  life ;  let  us 
nope  it  was  counted  to  him — ^it  was  his  last  gleam  of  good. 

His  children  prospered  in  their  new  land.  They  had  a  hard  fight  to 
begin  with,  but  they  won  their  way  to  a  fEurm  in  the  backwoods  in  time. 
'<  Penetangnisheen  " — ^the  lake  of  Uie  silver  strand — ^became  a  very  pleasant 
homestead,  whieh  they  called  Stone  Edge,  in  spite  of  geography.  They  kept 
together.  Gennan  never  married  ;  women  such  as  he  had  been  used  to 
were  scarce  out  there,  and  he  had  all  that  ho  wanted  in  his  mother  and 
in  Cassis's  home  and  children. 

Roland  always  held  that  his  father  had  stmck  no  blow  against  Ashford, 
and  that  this  made  a  great  diference  ;  Cassie,  as  a  good  wife,  agreed  with 
him,  and  Lydia  held  her  tongue.  She  worked  with  head  and  heart  and 
hands  for  them  aU,  and  was  a  happy  woman  in  her  loving  toil  and  the  love 
of  them  all  in  return.  Sometimes  as  she  nursed  Cassie 's  numerous  babes 
a  dreamy  look  came  over  her  face,  and  they  knew  she  was  thinking 
of  her  dead  boy,  and  Cassie  would  come  behind  her  with  one  of  her  old 
loving  caresses — or,  better  still,  send  a  small  tyrant,  her  first-bom,  a  little 
German,  whom  Lydia  had  tended  in  all  their  early  struggles,  and  to  whom 
she  clung  greatly  and  was  supposed  to  spoil. 

It  was  not  much  more  than  a  month  after  they  sailed  when  the  horse- 
dealer  was  taken  up  for  some  far  inferior  crime,  and  **  Lawyer  Gilbert" 
getting  scent  of  it,  had  the  man  put  on  his  trial  for  the  murder.  He,  of 
course^  laid  the  chief  blame  upon  Joshua,  declared  that  ho  had  suggested 
the  robbery  as  a  means  of  freeing  himself  from  debts  which  he  could  not 
otherwise  pay,  that  he  had  ridden  behind  him  to  the  spot  where  Ashford 
was  set  upon,  had  held  the  horse  and  shared  the  spoil,  with  a  great  deal 
more  which  seemed  to  be  apocryphal ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  unravel  the 
truth  from  the  lies  in  his  statement. 

Joshua  was  still  wandering  under  a  feigned  name  about  Liverpool, 
when  one  day,  while  he  was  boozing  grimly  and  sadly  in  a  low  public- 
house  near  the  docks,  a  friendly  voice  said  in  his  ear,  **  Tak'  heed,  they're 
arter  ye." 

He  rose  and  went  out,  he  hardly  knew  where.  The  sun  was  setting 
behind  a  mass  of  dark  red  angry-looking  clouds,  and  the  tall  masts  and 
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rigging  stood  out  black  and  disUnct  agamat  the  skj  as  ho  eamo  out  on  the 
shore.  Far  in  the  offing  was  a  ship  in  full  sail :  he  stood  for  a  moment 
watching  her,  as  eh©  seemed  to  follow  on  the  truck  of  the  only  thing  he  had 
ever  loved,  his  son;  then  his  thoughts  went  back  to  his  ** troubles/*  as 
he  called  them.  He  had  made  a  bad  bargain  with  the  Devil :  the  county 
notes  had  been  of  eearoely  any  value  ;  the  seeming  treasure  had  turned  into 
dead  leaves,  as  in  an  old  fairy  tale. 

•*  It  were  hardly  worth  while,"  he  muttered  to  liimgelf,  as  he  came  to 
a  crowd  of  men  unloading  a  timber  vessel.  It  was  not  a  lofty  sentiment 
Ibr  such  a  crime,  hut  some  petty  detail  seems  to  fill  a  mind  stupefied  by 
guilt  and  drink  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  great  horror  itself.  In  the 
bustle  and  coufubion  he  was  struck  by  a  plank,  and  at  the  same  moment  a 
tipsy  man  hustled  against  him*  **\Vhat  for  is  thattens?"  said  Joshua, 
suspiciously,  returning  what  he  thought  a  blow.  In  the  drunken  squabble 
which  ensued  he  lost  his  footing,  and  fell  over  the  river  wall  among  the 
stones  on  the  shore,  and  was  only  rescued  much  injured  and  half-drowned. 
They  took  him  to  the  workhouse,  and  when  the  slow  constables  of  that 
day  came  upon  his  trail  they  found  him  dying.  '*  Joshua  Stracey  ?"  said 
one  of  them,  lajing  a  hand  ou  his  arm  gently.  "  Joshua  Strac^y  it  is/' 
said  hOi  mechanically,  without  opening  his  oyes.  "  It  werena  worth  while/' 
he  repeated  again,  and  passed  away. 

The  horsedcaler  was  foimd  guilty  and  executed. 

An  old  guide-book  of  some  fifty  Vfars  ago,  describing  this  part  of  Ihe 
coimtry,  tells  how  a  murder  was  committed  in  this  valley,  and  after  n 
solemn  little  sermon  against  highway  robbery  and  murder,  proceeds  to 
gay  **  that  the  murderer  was  hanged  on  the  scene  of  his  wickedness,'*  and 
adds»  without  the  smallest  surprise  or  disgust,  evidently  as  an  ordinary 
event,  that  his  body  was  hanging  there  in  chains,  on  a  gallows  erected 
for  it,  when  he  (the  guide-lnxik)  passed  that  way  some  time  after. 

There  has  been  more  change  in  the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling 
among  us  daring  the  last  fifty  years  than  had  taken  place  during  the 
previous  eight  hundred. 


It  was  a  bright  autumn  day  In  Canada  some  seven  or  eight  years  afUr. 
A  building  '*  bee  '*  (work  to  be  reptud  in  kind),  in  which  aU  th«  few 
neighbours  far  and  wide  had  joined^  had  just  raised  a  new  and  larger  log- 
house  for  the  family,  which  hafl  pretty  well  outgruA^Ti  the  old  shod. 
Holaxid  atjd  German,  two  tall^  strong,  bearded  fellows,  with  axee  in  tbett 
hands,  were  just  finishing  a  *'  snake  '*  fence,  while  Caasio,  now  a  hondjsoma 
matronly  woman,  stood  at  the  door,  with  a  child  on  each  side,  calllim  * 
them  into  supper* 

»*  Where's   mother?"   eaid   German>      **Is    ^ha   nf\er  iho   wi-nnlug 
ealfr* 

At  \y  '  ~ '  <■[ ,  HiK.t  i  ijijiQ 

proudly  t  |iig.     Thtu  th* 

&rm  by  ih»  tnoewuit  piiittlc  of  odq  of  th«  lorving  pair,  mhiiQ  tiw  (^moiil 
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eniiie  silence  of  the  other  did  not  seem  to  prevent  the  most  perfect 
sympathy  between  the  friends. 

She  seemed  now  younger  than  Gassie,  with  that  peculiarly  placid 
other-world  look  which  keeps  the  heart  and  the  expression  young  till 
death. 

'  You  spoil  un,  mother/'  said  Gassio,  with  a  smile. 

**  Nay,  I  dunna  humour  un,  and  'tain't  love  that  spoils  :  the  sun 
ma's  the  fruit  rippen.  I  mind  when  I  were  a  little  un  and  hadn't  got 
it/'  said  she,  with  an  answering  smile. 

''But  we  dunna  sec  that  the  fruit  didna  rippen  wi'out,"  said 
German  affectionately. 

They  stood  for  a  moment  at  the  door  of  their  new  dwelling.  It  was  on 
a  promontoiy  overlooking  the  beautiful  lake :  the  forest  spread  wide  all 
round  the  shore ;  their  own  clearing  was  the  only  bit  of  civilization  in 
sight.  The  woods  were  touched  with  the  magnificent  colour  of  an 
American  autumn,  and  there  was  a  gorgeous  sunset,  besides,  over 
all. 

'*  Yer  wouldn't  hae  seen  such  a  sight  as  that  in  England,"  said  Roland, 
looking  west. 

The  women  turned  towards  the  old  country  in  the  east,  where  a  little 
moon  was  rising  in  a  pale  delicate  blue  sky.  A  woman  is  generally  more 
apt  to  look  towards  the  past  than  forward  :  a  man's  mind  inclines  more 
towards  the  future  than  to  recollect. 

**  Eh,  there  was  fair  things  too  in  the  dear  old  land/'  said  they, 
**  though  things  mebbe  wercna  all  so  gaudy  for  the  look/' 
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We  have  no  intention  of  trying  to  do  in  this  article  what  veiy  ^w,  either 
lawjera  or  gamo-presorvers^  could  do  for  n&^  that  is,  *^  lay  down  the  law 
upon  the  subject"  There  are,  probably,  few  Acta  of  Parliament  bo 
uncertain,  notwithstanding  their  proverbial  uncertainty,  as  those  which 
relate  to  game  ;  and  all  that  we  aspire  to  do  is  to  place  a  few  general  con- 
siderations before  our  readers,  which  may  hare  the  effect  of  opening  their 
eyes  to  the  true  difficulties  of  the  question. 

At  the  very  outlet,  however,  wo  would  beg  them  to  take  note  thut  the 
nnpopulanty  of  the  game-laws  and  the  mischiefs  which  arise  from  poadh^ 
ing  are  two  perfectly  distinct  things.     That  the  latter  is  assisted  by  the  ' 
former  all  men  know  who  know  anything  about  game.     But  the  one  doei  | 
not  depend  upon  the  other.     It  ia  not  poaching  whioh  mokes  the  game- 
laws  unpopular,  nor  is  it  the  unpopularity  of  the  game-laws  which  begeta  I 
poaching.     Doubtless   there  is    some   connection   between   the   two.     A 
poacher  counts  upon  a  certain  amount  of  pubUo  sympathy  w^hen  he  is 
placed  in  the  dock  ;  a  tenant-farmer  does  not  break  his  heart  at  the  escape 
of  a  poacher  ;  but  the  sources  of  the  two  foeUngs,  dissatisfaction,  namely* 
with  the  game-laws,  and  a  resolution  to  live  by  the  breach  of  them,  are 
qmUi  separate  from  each  other. 

The  only  people  who  have  any  practical  right  (theory  is  another  thing) 
to  complain  of  the  game- laws  are  the  tenant -fanners  ]  and  even  their 
complaint,  when  we  come  to  look  into  itt  is  reducible  within  a  ven*  small 
compass.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  substantial  injury  done  by  game  ;  but  J 
this,  after  all,  is  a  matter  of  political  economy.  Either  a  man  does  not 
pay  as  much  for  land  subject  to  the  depredations  of  game  aa  for  land  not 
so  subject,  or  he  does.  If  he  docs  not,  he  is  no  loser.  If  he  does,  why 
does  he  ?  He  takes  a  farm  with  his  eyes  open,  and  if  he  couj^t^nts  to  let 
the  game  go  for  nothing,  it  must  be  because  the  farm  is  so  advautageons 
to  him  m  other  ways  that  it  is  not  worth  his  while  to  raise  the  point* 
This  is  the  broad  view  of  the  case.  Of  course  in  matters  of  detail  haitl- 
ships  will  occur  i  but  there  is  no  hardship  in  the  principle.  An  eotal 
with  so  much  game  upon  it  is  simply  a  commodity  in  ihe  marfcit, ' 
Farmers  are  supposed  to  know  their  own  interests  qnite  as  well  as  other 
people.  They  may  take  it  or  kave  it.  But  there  ia  besides  this  the 
sentimental  gnevanoet  which  we  hold  to  be  the  stromger  of  the  two  ;  and 
this  we  fear  is  one  which  country  gentlemen  are  not  hv  '  'v  anzioiMi 
to  mitigate.     There   is  one  praetico  in  particular,  w[i  lmi  xmoi 

heartbonungs  than  all  the  other  game-law  gneraoees  put  ipgether :  we 
mean  the  pmetiee  of  letting  the  thoeting  o?er  the  heada  of  the  tenaiii« 
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fitfiners.  This  they  caimot  endure.  Nor,  perhaps,  is  their  rosentmaQt  to 
be  wondered  at.  A  farm  certainly  is  not  a  freehold ;  but»  neveilheleas, 
the  seuBQ  of  possession  is  easily  engendered  by  occupation,  and  it  is  a  very 
patent  sentiment  in  the  English  mind.  It  i>  aggravating  to  see  a  parcel 
of  strangers  nmning  over  your  land  as  if  it  was  their  own,  breaking  down 
your  fences  and  laughing  at  your  protests,  and  doubly  aggravating  when 
yon  know  that  my  lord  or  the  squire  makes  a  profit  out  of  the  transaction. 
Fanners  think,  moreover,  in  many  places,  t.hat  where  the  landlord  doesn't 
shoot  himself,  the  right  ought  to  devolve  upon  the  tenant :  while,  over  and 
above  all  this,  there  is  a  general  soreness  at  what  seems  to  be  an  anstocratio 
privilege — ^thon^  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  regard  it  in  thai 
Ught — only  to  be  overcome  by  dint  of  great  tact,  courtesy,  and  liberahty 
on  the  hmdlord's  part,  which  he  is  not  always^  perhaps,  sufficiently 
BtadioQB  to  exhibit. 

The  above  are  the  only  sources  of  any  general  dissatisfaction  with  the 
game-bwB  which  impartial  critics  need  recoguize.  The  starving  peasant 
who  omres  a  rabbit  to  get  a  meal  for  his  sick  wife,  and  is  imprisoned 
among  felons  in  consequence,  is  a  pure  myth,  as  all  men  well  acquainted 
with  coon  try  li£b  know ;  the  misfortune  being  that  a  good  many  of  the 
directors  of  public  opinion  in  London  are  not,  we  fear,  well  acquainted 
with  country  life.  And  as  for  the  regular  ponohing  gang^,  we  do  not  know 
why  they  should  constitute  an  argument  tigainst  the  game-laws,  any  more 
than  the  i^xistence  of  burglars  is  an  argument  against  silver- spoons.  These 
rem&rks  bring  us  down  to  the  special  subject  of  the  present  article — 
poaohers,  who  and  what  are  they  9  what  are  the  laws  on  which  we  rely 
for  puniBhing  them  ?  and  how  far  are  these  laws  effective  ? 

The  reader  will  be  prepared  to  hear  that  with  the  changes  which  have 

come  over  game*  pre  serving,  corresponding  changes  have  ensuod  in  the 

condition  of  the  poacher.     As  game  has  approximated  to  the  character  of 

ordinary  property,  poaching  has  approximated  to  the  character  of  ordinary 

theft.     In  former  days^  when  natural  woods,  commons,  and  wastes  were 

more  abundant  than  they  are  now,  when  population  was  much  more  scanty^ 

transport  much  more  tedious,  and  our  habits  of  life  altogether  difierent,  it 

IB  possible  that  the  poacher  was  one  who  killed  game  for  his  own  consump- 

Eon  ;  and  that  interference  w^ith  him  was  rather  the  vindication  of  a  feudal 

^L     right  than  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  property.     Wo  may  picture 

H     him  to  ourselves,  if  we  like,  lurking  in  some  sequestered  den— half  cave^ 

half  cottage — ^built  into  tho  hiU^side,  and  protected  by  a  spreading  oak» 

and  there  will  bo  no  one  to  disturb  our  vision*     We  may  imagine  him  a 

good  sportsman,  a  selt'-taught  nattLralist,  sober,  and,  in  his  own  eyefl  at 

least,  honest  and  industrious.     Last,  but  not  least,  let  him  stand  six  fe«l 

high,  be  a  model  of  strength  and  activity,  with  a  &ank  bold  countenance, 

a  merry  blue  ©ye,  extremely  white  teeth,  and  a  smile  that  would  subdue 

^m     II  dnohesA.     Our  fancy  may  paint  him  as  we  like,  and  nobody,  we  repeat, 

H     can  contradict   us*     That  is  the  poacher  of  the   golden   age ;   before 
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But  as  we  do  not  beliere  in  the  "  starmg-peasant "  theory  of  poaching, 
etill  less  do  we  beUeve  in  that  romantic  and  picturesque  ideal  which 
modem  novelists  do  still  oecasionallj  present  to  us.  The  poacher  of  the 
old  school,  if  he  ever  existed,  with  his  Allan-a-Dale  swagger  and  Robin 
Hood-like  generoeity,  is  ae  extinct  as  Dick  Tiirpin.  To  him  has  8uccec4ed 
the  poacher  of  the  iron  age  :  the  member  of  a  rnifianly  gang,  whoBO  bu«i- 
nesB  IB  to  fill  the  doaleru'  shops  in  town  and  countr}'.  and  to  got  drunk 
upon  the  proceeds »  These  gangs  vary  in  number  and  in  darings  from  tlie 
topeawyers  of  London  down  to  the  provincial  artists  who  are  shoemakers 
or  ratcatchers  by  day  and  poachers  only  by  night.  The  cream  of  the  pro* 
fesBion,  we  fancy,  sully  not  their  hands  by  any  meaner  oecopation,  not  at 
least  diu-ing  the  days  of  their  glory — *'  in  the  season  of  the  year."  These 
men,  making  some  large  town  or  village  in  a  good  game  country,  or  perhapi 
London  itself,  their  head- quarters,  cany  on  operations  in  a  systematic  and 
wholesale  fashion.  They  have  their  spies  and  underlings  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  all  the  large  preserves,  from  whom  they  receive  accurate  informa 
tion  as  to  the  quantity  of  game,  the  likeliest  covers,  the  movements  of 
the  keepers,  and  the  character  of  the  local  pohce.  In  fact  their  precautioiia 
and  their  organization  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  any  r^ukr  g^ng 
.  of  housebreakers.  When  it  is  once  detemdned  to  make  a  descent  on  6ome 
'  particular  preserve,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  create  a  false  alarm  in 
an  opposite  direction.  The  keepers  and  watchers  on  the  property  about  to 
be  attacked  are  pretty  sure  to  hear  of  this,  and  to  bo  thrown  into  a  state  of 
I  iilse  security  j  while  another  and  more  important  point  will  have  been  gained 
if  the  police  have  been  induced  to  look  out  along  a  different  line  of  high 
road.  The  proper  steps  having  been  taken  to  secure  these  desirable  objeote, 
the  party  seta  out  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  seene  of  action  between  eleven  and 
twelve  at  night,  K  they  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  defy  any  force  which 
the  keepers  can  bring  against  them,  they  are,  of  course,  less  attentive 
to  those  precautions  which  otherwise  they  are  bound  to  take.  But  this  ia 
not  often  the  case,  thongh  sometimes  gangs  of  as  many  as  forty  or  filty  men 
will  invade  a  well-stocked  preserve,  and  plunder  it  before  the  keeper's  eyef* 
However,  the  ordinary  way  of  proceeding  makes  eeei*ecy  desirable,  and  your 
I  regular  poacher  never  courts  a  collision.  He  would  rather  do  anjtJxing 
than  fight,  not  from  want  of  couruge,  bnt  because  resistAUce,  if  ineffectual, 
only  aggravates  the  penalty,  while  severe  hurts  given  or  rt^ceived  on  either 
side,  create  a  scandal  and  puhUoity  which  is  sure  to  be  injurious  to  Ihi 
trade.  Accordingly  bo  takes  as  many  precautions  as  a  Red  Indian  to  enturi 
perfect  silence.  The  merest  whimper  from  a  dog ;  the  crackle  of  a  dry 
stick  ;  a  cough,  or  a  snet^ze,  mav  at  any  moment  betmy  his  whereabouia 
to  some  watcher  more  vigilant  than  his  fellows,  or  worse  than  all,  to  tkal 
k««Tagis  and  sleepless  Cerl>erus,  tha  keeper*s  dog.  The  wiieelfl  of  Urn  . 
I^arti  and  sometimes  even  the  feet  of  the  horse,  are  miilfled ;  wbtle 
lloDg  practice  has  made  the  poacher  perfect  in  br»a1»tig  Ilia  D«eki 
[of  hares  and  rabbits  without  allowing  tiiem  to  squeal*  Hemn,  h^w- 
LiTBr,  Ues  one  of  his  greatest  dangers.    The  fi<;r«am  of  a  ham  cu  b4 
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at  a  very  lonpj  disUnco  ;  and  if  that  sound  is  once  canglit,  iho 

I  |>oftchDr  knows  that  the  keeper  and  his  men  will  eoon  muster*     Btill»  this 

t  will  take  Eomo  Utile  iimo ;  imd  then  will  come  the  discussion  as  to  ivhat 

[  qtuuter   tho   sound   came   from ;   and  even  if  right  on  that  point,   tho 

guardians  of  the  furry  tribe  will  perhaps  only  reach  the  spot  to  End  tliat 

tha  poachers  have  by  that  time  moved  off  to  another  cover.     One  of  their 

OTdinnry  dodges  is  to   sprinkle  a  few  men  about  at  different  points,  in 

'  order  to  distract  tho  attention  of  the  keepers  and  iuduco  them  to  divide 

forces.     Upon  the  whole,  in  netting  hai'ss  and  rabbits  outside  the 

B,  the  chances  are  very  much  in  the  poacher *8  favour*     But  where 

Dta  are  his  object  the   difficulties   are  greatly  augmented.      For 

I  pheasants  must  be  shot.      To  shoot  them  the  covers  must  be  entered,  and 

walking  through  bruBhwood  is  in  itself  no  silent  operation  p  to  say  nothing  of 

the  disturbance  raised  by  that  most  useful  of  natural  alarums,  the  boisterous 

wood-pigeon.     Of  coturse  wo  are  here  assuming  that  tlio  marauders  use 

only  aur-guns  ;  if  they  use  powder  they  must  be  very  favourably  circnm* 

stancedi  indeed,  to  avoid  discovery^     Still,  when  the  wind  is  in  the  right 

quarter  and  the  cover  is  divided  by  a  hill  from  the  nearest  lodge,  a  good 

many  pheasants  may  bo  killed  even  in  this  way  before  the  authorities  are 

alarmed.     Netting  partridges  is  not  quite  so  hazardous  an  operation ;  but 

then  it  is  less  certain  in  its  results,  and  less  profitable  when  successful. 

However,  it  is  of  course  part  of  the  poacher's  business,  and  no  doubt  it  [a 

from  partridges  that  a  great  part  of  his  livaUhood  is  drawn. 

The  night's  work  finished,  tho  cart  laden,  and  the  public  road  ouce 

gained,  the  |)oacher  used  to  be  able  to  congratulate  himself  that  all  danger 

was  over.     Not  so  now,  bowever.     He  still  has  the  police  to  get  round, 

who  may  he  looking  out  for  him  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  town  to 

I  which  he  is  conveying  his  booty.     Of  course  he  puts  in  practice  all  sorts 

of  dodges  to  evade  these  hateful  sentinels.     Long  circuits  by  cross-roads 

from  one  turnpike -road  to  another  are  frequently  adopted  for  this  purpose ; 

and  sometimes  a  cart-load  of  game  has  been  known  to  be  kept  out  in  the 

country  for  several  nights  before  it  could  run  the  blockade.     But  when 

all  goes  right,  the  game  is  usually  smuggled  into  the  back  premises  of  the 

purchaser  by  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  between  seven  and 

,^    night  the  poachers  regain  their  botel,  and  tumble  into  bed  at  once.   About 

|Klwdve  or  one  they  enjoy  a  copious  breakfast  of  beefstealta,  bacon,  and 

^Hide ;  and  tho  aftemoiin  is  comfortably  passed  in  smoking,  dog-fighting, 

^Kplaying  skittles,  mending  nets,  and  concocting  fresh  plans  for  the  morrow. 

^BThoHo  sallow- faced,  round-shouldered  men,  in  dirty  stockings,  unlaced 

^Hunkle* boots,  knee-breeches,  aud  velveteen  jjickets,  who  are  to  be  seen 

^B  lounging  about  tho  door  of  the  most  disreputable- looking  public  in  any 

^  large  straggling  village  or  country  town,  are  ten  to  one  members  of  tho 

fraternity  atbreeaid. 

We  have  seen  that  poaching  to  be  successfully  pursued  demands  a 
combination  of  qualities  decidedly  above  the  average  :  courage,  nerve, 
patience,  great  quickness  of  eye  and  ear,  fertihty  of  resource,  and  knowledge 
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of  the  habiia  of  game*  Snch  qualities  demand  and  fetch  a  good  |iric#.  B 
is  impoBfiibld  to  calculate  exactly  the  average  eaniings  of  a  poacher  dtmog 
his  season  of  five  mouthtji  but  they  are  conBiderable.  Prices  vary :  bal 
f  assuming  that  £rom  first  to  last  he  gets  2^.  6f/.  a  brace  for  partridgeSt  4*. 
a  brace  for  pheaBaute,  29 »  6(/,  a  piece  for  hares,  and  6^.  a  piece  for 
j-abbits,  we  cm  make  a  rough  guess  at  the  result.*  We  should  say  that  a 
gang  of  ten  men  might  take  a  hundred  pheaaantsi  a  hundred  hares,  m 
hundred  rabbits,  and  a  hundred  partridges  per  week.  Some  weeks  oC 
course  they  may  take  treble  the  qaantityr  but  we  should  think  that  from 
the  first  of  September  to  the  first  of  February  the  above  is  a  pretty  fadx 
calculation*  At  the  price  we  have  put  upon  each  description  of  game  the 
sum  total  will  be  thirty  pounds  per  woek,  or  three  pounds  a  week  to  aiieh 
man  of  the  gang.  Their  expenses  come  to  very  httie.  There  is  alwaya  an 
,  association  of  publicans  to  pay  fines,  employ  counsel*  and  replace  imple* 
mente.  The  men  have  their  three  pounds  a  week  clear  profit ;  and  as  it  iA 
truer  to  say  that  the  poacher's  season  lasts  from  the  middle  of  Augosi 
to  the  middle  of  Februaryi  it  may  bo  said  that  his  earnings  all  the  yettr 
round  average  thirty  shillings  a  week*  that  is  to  say,  that  for  six  months* 
work  he  gets  the  yearly  income  of  many  a  skilled  artisan. 

^Vhat  the  poacher  does  with  himself  out  of  the  season  is  not  very 
dear.  There  are,  of  course,  a  good  many  who  are  always  ostensibly 
engaged  in  some  kind  of  handicraft.  Others  probably  hang  about  pigeon- 
matches,  or  keep  their  himds  in  by  stealing  live  game  or  eggs  for  breeding. 
Borne  few,  perhaps,  live  upon  their  savings,  and  take  their  mwrn  lo 
Omresend  ;  but  behind  the  screen  which  veils  the  poaoher*s  domestta 
life  we  care  nut  to  penetrate.  His  public  life  is  one  of  eonstaat  excite* 
ment,  large  profits,  and  commensurate  sensuality  :  he  is  the  envy  of  Umi 
village  youth,  and  the  prop  of  the  village  alehouse. 

Buch  are  poachers  and  poaching  in  this  year  of  grace  1867 ;  and  we 
hope  we  shall  not  be  suspected  of  any  iUitteral  proclivities^  when  we  say 
that  we  scarcely  understand  the  hostility  provoked  by  those  laws  which 
are  intended  to  restrain  them.  The  question  is  a  very  simple  one.  Boei 
the  country  on  the  whole  wish  game  to  exist  or  to  be  exterminated  ?  Tti 
call  this  a  landowner*s  question  is  rather  a  misuse  of  words.  Game  requires 
land  to  live  on,  and  accordingly  the  landowner  is  supposed  to  be  speciiUly 
interested  in  the  game-laws.      A  little  irfiection  will  show  ns  that  thia 

elusion  is  more  than  doubtful     It  is  possible  that  if  the  game*kw«  i 
*  were  abolished  to-morrow,  the  owner  of  any  m    '  "   ayt 

keep  game  enough  upon  it  for  hie  own  amuseih  own  j 

table.     But  what  would  become  of  all  that  numerous  class  who,  poeaeesiii^l 
no  land  of  their  own,  are  nevertheless  enabled,  under  the  present  syfiem^ 
to  partake  in  a  healthy  and  invigoratizig  amoeement  at  the  expense  of 
otb'  *     If  it  were  not  for  the  game-laws,  'ttly  i 

afna  ite  sueh  fnends  to  shoot  as  wore  in  a  ;  henaj 


•  We  beUeve  thii  thii  catenkHiin  ia  ntlier  nate  tlii  muk  Hum  OfW  t& 
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baek  again.  In  ifae  second  place,  the  first  cunseqnence  of  the  abolhi 
the  game 'laws  would  be  an  immeuse  rise  in  the  price  of  game* 
would  that  affect  no  one  but  the  landowners  ?  Why,  tho  landowners 
ttlmoei  the  onlj  chiss  in  the  cotmtiy  whom  it  would  not  affect.  Thus, 
in  both  tho  shooting  and  the  eating  of  game,  a  vast  number  o£  persons  are 
interested^  bt^sides  those  who  preserve  it.  Accordingly ^  whether  the  game- 
laws  be  aboHshed  or  maintained,  it  is  quite  unreasonable  to  cast  all  the 
odium  of  them  on  the  shoulders  of  the  landed  arintocracy.  The  question 
is  simply  this,  whether  there  is  not  a  sufficiently  Ifirge  and  miBcellaneons 
minority  desirous  of  keeping  game  in  the  country  to  make  their  wishes 
worthy  of  consideration.  Of  coarse,  it  is  useless  to  invite  our  readers  to 
any  consideration  of  the  prt?flent  btate  of  the  law^  or  to  any  proposed  im* 
provemente  in  it,  unless  they  first  of  all  agree  to  the  propriety  of  notm  law. 

There  is  on  objection  to  the  gamo-lawa  cutting  much  more  deeply  into 
the  roots  of  things,  of  which  we  are  bound  to  take  some  notice,  if  only  to 
show  that  we  are  aware  of  its  existence.  The  game-laws  are  injurious  to 
the  morals  of  the  people,  therefore  they  ought  to  be  abolished.  This  bare 
statement^  however,  implies  the  existence  of  a  syllogism  of  which  the  major 
premiss  is  this,  that  all  things  which  are  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the 
people  ought  to  be  abolished.  It  is  plain  either  that  this  cannot  be  the 
case^  or  that  the  principle  of  property  is  a  viciouB  one.  For  all  property  is 
n  temptation,  and  all  temptations  are  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  people. 
By  the  common  consent  of  mankind,  therefore,  we  may  assume  that  our  miyor 
premiss  is  to  be  negatived.  We  then  descend  to  a  particular  afErmativOi — 
some  things  which  are  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  people  oo^t  to  be 
abolished.  Very  good  :  but  what  things  ?  And  here  we  are  plunged  into 
a  sea  of  casuistry  in  which  we  may  toss  ourselves  about  for  ever.  Gene- 
mlly  we  may  say,  that  all  things  which*  being  immoral  in  themselves,  exist 
only  for  the  sake  of  immorality,  ought  to  be  abolished.  In  this  hst  would 
come  gambling-hooses  and  brothels «  Then  we  come  to  things  which  are 
immoral  in  themselves «  but  of  which  the  object  or  final  cause  is  not 
immoral^  such  as  bribery  at  elections ;  for  there  is  no  immorality  in  being 
a  Member  of  Parliament.  And,  thirdly,  we  may  come  to  things  which, 
Ihoagh  moral  in  themselves,  do  nevertheless  conduce  to  immomlity,  such 
as  pabliO'honses.  Now  it  is  dear  that  game-laws  come  under  neither  of 
the  two  first  heads.  They  are  not  immoral  in  the  abstract.  We  have  to 
consider  them^  theu,  as  they  come  under  the  third, — things  which,  in 
themselves  innocent,  conduce  in  their  effects  to  vice.     But  we  now  find 

elves  face  to  &ce  with  a  very  simple  formula  which  it  is  common  to 
to  sneh  oases,  we  mean  tho  use  and  the  abuse  of  things.  And  we 
one  fi^ainst  tho  other.  As  De  Quincey  points  out,  the  much- 
ed  science  of  casuistry  is  nevertheless  in  universal  operation  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world*  We  are  always  obliged  to  make  cases.  Now,  in  this 
instance,  we  can  lay  down  uo  principle*  We  can  only  say  that,  wherever 
tha  ftbnse  exceeds  the  nsc,  palpably,  grosslyt  and  to  such  an  extent  as 
iliaosl  to  ovemde  and  extinguish  it,  then  such  things  should  be  abolished. 
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of  Ug*!  aly  iribnjQal  by  which  this  point  c&n  be  determined^ 

i«^  ^      8  *^8  respoct   tiio  public  house  qtiostioo  is  closMy 

y  ^  *^  %\v  question.     Both  are  temptations  to  vice.     But, 

coutoiided  that  both  serve  other  purposes,  which 
but  in  the  one  case  necessary*  and  in  the  other 
evil  they  do  by  the  temptations  they  hold  out  h 
'fy  the  stoppage.^ 

^^  •  may  be  tulded  that  as  all  classes  of  mankind  are 

^B  .^  g^^mn^ukUT  temptations  in  the  path  of  lifet  the  poor  must 

expect  to  have  theirs ;  and  that  this  system  of  removing  all  temptatiann 
becixuse  they  are  temptations,  is  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  moral 
discipline,  and  the  formatien  of  virtuous  habits.  The  tnith  is  that  life  in 
all  its  varieties  is  a  daily  illuetiation  of  the  well-known  dilemma  of  the 
old  philosopher :  Uxorem  si  habeas  inform  em,  irctytj  est,  si  bellam,  cotvii : 
ergo  nullam  duxens.  But  the  world  nevertheless  rejects  this  coQcluaion. 
Bo  we  may  argue  that  life  without  certain  pleasures  and  elegancies  Is 
a  dreary  waste  :  with  them  it  is  full  of  temptations,  ergo — cut  your 
throat.     But  the  world  is  illogical,  and  rejects  the  proffered  razor. 

Having  already  sho^-n  that  game-laws  do  not  exist  for  the  benefit  of 
landowners  in  particular,  we  may  now  inquire  whether  there  is  really  an^* 
way  open  to  us  of  making  them  at  once  more  effective  and  less  odious  ; 
thftt  is  to  88}%  whether  any  better  machinery  than  has  yet  been  devised 
can  be  adopted  for  the  repression  of  poaching. 

i  The  legislature  at  an  early  date  seems  to  have  perceived  where  the 
knot  of  the  difficulty  lay.  In  the  fifth  year  of  Queen  Annexe  reign  im  Act 
was   passed  making  it  illegal  for  any  *' higgler  or  chapman''  to  be  in 

[  |x>B86saion  of  game.  By  the  28th  of  George  II.  it  was  declared  iDegal 
for  such  persons  to  be  in  possession  of  game  nnless  obtained  from  those 
who  were  '*  qualified  to  kill  game."     In  this  state  the  law  remained  for 

I  nearly  eight  years.  And  as  in  former  days  very  few  persons  who  were 
qualified  to  kiU  game  ever  sold  it,  the  Act  amounted  virtually  to  a  prohi- 
bition of  the  Bale  of  game.  Of  course  the  law  was  evaded ;  and  it  was  in 
fnrthcrance  of  such  evasion  that  partridges  acquired  the  special  name  of 
•*  birds,'*  while  hares  were  generally  knoT^-n  as  **  lions,'*      Our  readers 

I  tnay  remember  the  solemn  waiter  at  Cheltenham  who  informs  '^  Pelhjuji  '* 
that  ho  cannot  have  less  than  a  whole  lion.  At  length,  in  1881,  the  Act 
was  passed  which  id  now  the  recogniiied  authority  on  tlio  subject.     It 

.  abolished  all  qualifications,  and  stibstitnt^d  the  game-certificativ  It 
aotharisad  the  sale  of  game  by  all  doalerH  who  were  licensed,  the  licence 
being  two  poundn.  It  declared  that  any  licensed  dealer  procuring  game 
from  an  unlicensed  person  should  be  liable  to  a  penalty.  And  it  enacted 
that  the  game  certificate  authansing  to  kDl  g.ame  should  carry  with  it  tike 
right  of  fioUing  game,  Wc  have  bettrd  indeed  Ujis  ronstruction  of  the  Act 
disputed,  but  the  wording  of  the  1 7th  cbusn  secmfi  to  ailmit  of  onJy  cuMt 
[nt^retatioD  :  **  Every  person  who  whall  have  obtained  an  annital  g/uD/t- 
tortifieate  ihall  hare  powir  to  loU  gam^  to  any  person  lioensed  to  deal  to 
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b/*  So  that  gentleiDOD  ^ho  boU  their  gama  are  soi»  it  B«emSf 
rod  to  take  out  a  dealer *s  lict^nco.  The  reader  shotiM  obeorto  tkit 
[  bj  this  cbaugo  in  the  law,  the  sport  of  shooting  ceased  to  ho  the  privilego 
I  the  qualified  fow,  and  was  throw^n  opeu  to  ever\hody  without  any 
ation  who  chose  to  pay  for  tho  luxury-.  The  old  qualiiicntion  vfus  of 
T&riouB  kinds,  but  in  every  case  it  was  founded  on  connexion  \vith  the  land 
or  with  the  aristocracy,  and  was  essentially  a  feudid  privilege.  Tfm 
character,  we  would  urgently  impress  upon  our  readers,  it  haa  now  totally 
lost.  Every  man  may  shcK)t  who  can  give  his  three  pounds  for  a  certificate, 
as  every  man  may  hunt  who  can  give  fifty  guineas  for  n  hiuiter.  Tho 
owner  of  land  has  no  remedy  against  a  certificated  intruder  but  the  law  of 
trespags  ;  which  in  equally  available  against  intruders  of  all  kinds.  Game 
is  not  protected  against  such  a  man  at  alL  Your  tieldM  and  hedges  aro 
protected  against  him  as  agaiunt  any  other  ti-espasser,  but  not  your  phea- 
aanta  and  partridges.  He  may  kill  these  wherever  he  can  find  them*  And 
though  it  has  been  decided  that  if  you  catch  a  man  shooting  game  on  your 
own  ground  aftt^r  he  Iteui  beat  once  tcarttnl  fi]f\  you  may  take  it  from  him, 
we  think  it  doubtful  whether  thia  decision  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Act.  Hut  you  can't  punish  him  for  the  ofleuce,  except  as  a  trespasser, 
neither  can  you  take  his  gun,  as  many  foolish  people  imagine.  It  is  clear, 
therefore  I  that  the  right  of  shooting  has  lost  eveiy  vestige  of  an  aidstocratic  or 
exclusive  character.  Landowners  and  lords  of  manors  have  no  more  rights 
than  other  people  in  this  respect.  They  cannot  kill  the  g^AxnB  on  their  own 
ground  without  paying  for  it.  And  poaching,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  tendi^ 
to  diminish  the  supply  of  gimie  avaikble  for  the  purposes  of  the  certificated 
pnbUe,  is  an  ofience  against  the  public,  and  not  against  any  one  class. 

These  considerations,  if  more  geueriiliy  propagated,  should  tend  to 
roUevo  the  game-laws  of  a  good  deal  of  theii'  odium.  It  is  a  heulihy  and 
popular  exerdise  which  they  are  designed  to  protect  quite  as  much  as,  or 
more  than,  an  idle  and  patrician  pastime.  And  poachers,  if  the  question 
were  really  imderstood,  would  be  regarded  everywhere  as  public  nuisances, 
and  not  as  interesting  martyrt?.  But  to  go  back  to  the  point  hom  which  we 
started,  the  state  of  tho  law,  namely .  a^^  it  afiVcts  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  game. — 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  no  such  efiectnal  extinguisher  could  be  placed 
upon  poaching  as  a  legislalivo    enaetmejit  which   should   cut   away  his 

ket  from  the  poacher.  At  present,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  tho 
!0  and  root  of  all  the  evil  is  in  the  fishmonger's  back-parlour.  It  la 
obvious  that  for  moro  than  a  centiuy  and  a  half  this  truth  has  been 
apparent  to  Government,  and  that  they  have  been  fruitlessly  endeavouring 
to  act  upon  it.  But  hitherto  every  attempt  to  check  unlawful  traffic  in 
game  ha.^  been  a  practical  failure.  The  twenty-eighth  clause  of  tho  1st 
fkad  2nd  WilUajn  IV,,  which  we  have  already  cited,  has  remained  a  dead 
bller*  Ponlterei^  and  fishmongers  continue  their  dealings  with  the  poacher 
in  almost  absolute  security,  and  have  been  known  to  joke  even  a  county 
Member  about  the  phea^^ants  which  they  had  Irom  his  preserves.     The 
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difficulty  of  detection  seems  almost  msuperable*    Yet  tmtil  ihe  *'  fone«»'* 
can  be  got  at,  we  eludl  do  Tcry  little  with  the  tbief*     Tlie  Act  of  1862| 
which  empowered  the  pohce  to  stop  and  search  cjirts,  or  suspicious-looking  . 
jftcket-pockets,  and  apprehend  the  owners  if  they  were  found  to  coutain 
game,  haa  worked  well.     But»  after  all,  it  has  but  thrown  one  additional  | 
diflicuity  in  the  poacher's  path  :  it  has  caused  more  poachers  to  be  caught,  | 
but  it  hasn't  diminished  potiching*     Neither  will  anything  have  that  effect  j 
tQl  A  blow  can  be  struck  at  the  trade ;  till  the  poacher's  profits  aie  affected ;  j 
till  the  springii  which  feed  the  stream  be^  to  fail.     Till  that  can  ba  i 
done,  we  may  throw  obstacles  in  the  poacher*a  way,  but  Uiey  will  no 
more  kill  poaching  than  dams  will  dry  up  a  river. 

If  all  game-preservers  were  forced  to  take  oat  a  separate  licence  Cor 
selling  game,  it  would  have  one  of  two  effects  :  either  tbey  would  pay  the 
licence,  and  in  that  case  sell  a  great  deal  more  game,  or  they  would  not 
pay  itf  and  in  that  coae  would  preserve  a  good  deal  less.     Either  altenoa* 
tive  would  be  attended  by  other  good  results.     In  the  first  place,  the 
more  game  the  dealers  got  from  gentlemen,  the  less  they  would  require 
&om  poachers.     In  the  second  place,  the  payment  of  tins  sum  would  i 
form  an  additional  contribution  to  the  revenue,  and  would  pro   ttmt^ 
dimininh  the  odium  of  preserving,  and  proportionably  the  sympathy  with 
poaching.     On  the  second  hypothesis,  excessive  preserving  would  be  goi 
rid  of,  the  complaints  of  the  farmer  would  bo  stopped,  and  the  profiti  of  ' 
poaching  much  redQced.     We  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  tbia  auggeation 
were  adopted,  means  might  still  be  found  of  bringing  home  offences  to  tW 
gamo-dealers,    and'  of  making  theLr  trade   with   poachers  much    mor»  | 
dangerous  and  precarious  than  it  is  at  present.     Moreover,  there  is  no 
reason  why  gentlemen  should  not  make  a  trade  of  rearing  and  eelUng  , 
game  as  of  rearing  and  selling  sheep »     And  if  the  system  were  regulirlj 
established  and  recognized,  it  is  poHsible  that  a  feeling  would  gradual] j  i 
spring  up  among  the  dealers  adverse  to  buying  ^m  the  pojicher.     Th^rtj 
is  many  a  butcher  now  who  wouldn't  buy  stolen  sheep  though  he  knew  h«  j 
shouldn't  bo  detected.     And  we  sincerely  believe  that,  if  poaching  were  ^ 
more  generally  eihibited  in  its  true  light,  and  robbed  of  that  mystery 
and  romance  which  at  present  shroud  it,  such  a  ibdiiig  would  beeomfli  i 
very  common.  ■ 

Cases  such  as  that  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Taylor,  the  Member  for 
Leicester^  last  July,  are  very  mischievous.  The  miscarriiigo  of  jnatiee 
which  took  place  in  that  instance  was  immediately  aBSumed  to  be  an  ia* 
eeparable  accident  of  the  game- In w^,  and  to  d  »n  to 

tbo  eiiatence  of  an  unpuid  magistracy.     Tti>  but 

then*  under  ejuating  cireumstanees,  men  should  bt»  very  cart'tiil  how  th<vy  ] 
give  a  handle  to  such  absurdities.  When  a  law  is  unpopular,  its  admirn*  1 
itrmtors  should  walk  warily.  And  cf»rtainly,  if  of  any  crimOt  it  may  b4 j 
iai  '  ^ihdg  that  tt  is  more  prudent  to  let  twenty  gttilty  uu'n  go  thaiu 

\jQ  I  ^ly  ^^^  ^^^^  iJ*  innocent,     hi  thi«r  instance  two  man  wofin 

fonvicit»d  of  poachmg  before  a  Wiltshire  bench  of  magiiitmtea  cad  the  sole 
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tteetiniony  of  a  gamekeeper*  One  of  the  two  men  had  been  conTicted 
etfore  :  and  the  gamekeeper  had  been  mistaken  before.  It  was  contended 
%i  the  imsnpported  evidence  of  a  man  who  had  proved  himself  liable  to 
error  ought  not  to  have  been  accepted  as  conclusive.  Our  own  opinion  is 
that  it  wotdd  have  been  more  prudent  m  the  magiatratea  in  i^uch  a  case  to 
Fhavo  erred  upon  the  side  of  leniency.  But  there  are  one  or  two  |K)ints 
I  suggested  bj  the  case,  whiuh  uiTect  poaching  in  general,  and  aecordingly 
'  claim  a  place  in  this  article.  One  is  this,  that  there  ia  a  border-land  between 
the  professional  poacher  and  the  honest  labourer,  if  not  io  wide  as  it  naed 
kbe,  still  much  wider  than  skirts  any  other  criminal  profett&ion  ;  and  that 
existence  of  this  border-land  i^  a  source  of  groat  perplexity  to 
magistrtites.  If  a  man  ia  caught  picking  a  pocket,  or  breaking  into  a 
houeci  or  swindling  by  an  asaumed  name,  or  unythiiig  of  that  Idnd,  he  ia 
pretty  sure  to  be  a  regular  profe^sionnl  criminul.  But  the  man  who  enarea 
11  rabbit  ih  not  equally  sure  to  be  a  professional  poacher.  He  is  on  the 
high* road  to  become  one  ;  that  is  certain.  But  he  may  have  done  it  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing ;  or  horn  an  idea  of  ita  clevemeas ;  or  merely  from  a 
lawless  disposition  in  general.  But  there  is  very  gre&t  dilHculty  in 
distinguishing  between  a  man  of  this  class,  and  a  conJurmed  ofieuder  :  and 
probably  hardly  any  one  can  do  it  but  those  who  live  upon  the  spot,  and 
have  constant  opportunities  of  observing  him.  This  is  one  reason  why  the 
eTidenCQ  of  gamekeepers  and  the  decision  of  local  magistrates  have  often 
more  in  them  than  meets  the  eye  of  the  general  public.  This  is  a  point 
in  their  favour.  There  is,  secondly,  one  that  tvlls  against  them  in  jmt 
about  an  equal  degree.  Between  gamekeepers  and  poachers,  and  especially 
such  poachers  as  oftenest  come  before  the  magistrates,  there  is  a  much  more 
bitter  feeling  than  exists  between  officers  of  justice  in  general  and  criminals 
in  general.  They  are  pitted  against  each  other  in  a  much  more  personal 
way  ;  and  the  game  which  the  poacher  takes  is  what  the  keeper  regards 
aknost  as  his  owia.  Ho  has  reared  it  and  tended  it  early  and  late,  and 
has  an  interest  in  it  which  it  is  quite  impossible  n  policeman  should  feel 
for  the  stock-in-trade  of  a  goldbmitb  or  a  watchmaker.  Then,  again,  the 
policeman  is  one  of  a  numerdus  and  disciplined  force,  the  lustre  of  whose 
exploits  is  reflected  upon  each  member  of  it,  whether  he  has  done  anything 
himself  or  not.  But  a  keeper  has  his  oien  reputation  either  to  make  or  to 
maintain.  What  keepers  in  general  may  do  affects  not  him.  He  would 
bo  thought  none  the  better  of,  though  a  keeper  in  the  next  county  had 
taken  twenty  poachera  single-handed.  Coneequently,  there  is  fjeimaUy  a 
tendency,  kept  in  check,  or  developed  according  to  the  character  of  the 
maater^  on  the  part  of  keepers  to  make  business,  and  to  demonstrate  their 
own  activity.  Gentlemen  should  idwuys  be  upon  their  guard  against  this 
vary  natural  weaknetiH  of  hnman  nature  ;  for  sure  wo  are  that  in  the  feuds 
upon  the  i»ubject  of  grune  nhich  agitate  most  nirnl  districts,  it  plays  a  most 
important  part,  and  is  at  the  bottom  of  many  of  the  crimes  which  are 
moatlj  chiu^ged  againctt  the  game4awB, 
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tK  yetiTS  ago — Ehm !  fumwes,  (h\ — I  wrote,  iu  the  iDfancy  of  this 
Magazioe,  a  modest  essa}*,  entitled  "  The  Houfle  that  John  Bailt/*  The 
Jolrn  was  that  venemble  gentlemaD,  Mr.  Joko  Company  of  thrr  East  Indies, 
then  recently  deceased^  and  I  spoke  with  tender  rogretK,  and  almoiit, 
indeod,  with  mouiiifid  memories  of  the  old  tiraes,  when  I  served  the  honest 
merchant  in  his  great  houBO  in  LeadoiihalL  Since  that  time,  the 
ddenth  id  has  hecome  the  dfUia  nt,  if  I  am  not  wi*ong  in  the  t4?n8C>i, 
which  I  learnt  at  CliriHt'a  in  the  old  htitltfBs  days  of  yellow  fitockings. 
Not  one  stone  stands  upon  another.  The  old  street,  whose  pavements  I 
ti'od  for  80  many  years,  should  now  bo  hapti/ed  anew,  taking  the  name  of 
^*  lehabod  Street/'  for  **  the  glory  has  departed/'  I  went  there  oiieo 
after  Mr.  Company's  servants  were  neiit  to  lod^e  iu  the  tavern  over  against 
the  Abbey  of  Westminster »  and  I  saw,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
the  rains  of  **  The  House  that  John  Built/'  One  wall  only  renuiined, 
with  some  projecting  roofe  and  floors ;  and  I  discerned,  for  the  h\si  time, 
a  fragment  of  the  room  in  which  I  had  done  Mr.  Company's  work  for  so 
mauy  long  years.  With  a  mist  about  my  eyes,  I  retreated  to  the  re^non 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  work  in  which  I  now  write,  and  I  never  had 
the  heart  to  journey  again  into  the  old  street.  I  am  told  that  ou  the  site 
where  once  stood  the  House  that  John  Built,  there  is  now  a  vast  stack  of 
offices  in  which  has  in  ess  of  all  soi-ts  and  sizes  is  doue  by  a  miscellaneous 
assemblage  of  merchantmen  imd  brokei's,  and  promoters  of  public  com* 
pftnies.  It  may  be  a  fanciful  thought,  but  it  has  seemed  to  me,  tlwt 
tn*er  since  the  demise  of  Mr,  John  Company,  the  good  old  family  nan 
has  fallen  into  disrepute.  There  is  assuredly  an  unsavoury  odour  abont  "^ 
it  in  these  days  ;  for,  whereas  it  was  the  pride  of  Mr.  John  Company  to 
raise  many  to  fame  and  fortune,  the  companiefl  which  have  i\tngused  np 
since  his  time,  bring  only  ruin  and  disgrace. 

Thus  the  old  House  of  which  I  wrote  is  clean  goue  fi-om  tl     ~ 
and  a  grand  mansion  or  paluc«  has  risen  up  in  tho  West,  fi>r  tli  i 

Mr,  Company's  successors.     It  is  ewsior  to  pull  down  than  to  build  mv 
wht-ther  it  be  fame,  fortmie*  or  a  big  houstJ ;  and  it  has  lioen  no  surpriiie 
to  mc»  therefore,  to  find  that,  as  I  wnte,  the  business  is  sttU  carried  cm  at 
orary  lodgings  in  the  Tavi^m.     It  may  lie,  hn  »t  bclCMre 

l^H  mtfi^t  the  eye  of  the  public,  the  flitting  will  i  imeoeed,  ^ 

and  that  if  my  old  comnidi's  and  thtfir  mastem  are  tiot  then  fairfy  housed 
in  tlioir  new  abo^le,  they  will  at  li^ast  be  on  their  w      *     '^>       '      -' 
I  am  mindi^d,  thtTcTort^^  irt  thlx  mfuitli  of  August, 
tny  nephew  Marmadoke  (now  a  se&ior  elerk  in  vrhat  t»  called  th«  indmn 
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Department  of  her  Majesty^s  Government)  all  over  the  new  bmlding,  to 
say  something  about  it,  after  my  own  rambling,  desultory  fashion.  Per- 
Imps  something  of  everytbing  will  be  found  in  my  discourses  except  that 
of  which  I  may  bo  most  expected  to  speak — the  architecture  of  the  new 
Indinn  Pidace,  whereof  I  know  nothing?.  Indeed »  looking  at  the  out&ide 
of  the  thmg,  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  ([mte  tako  in  the  design.  But, 
pcrad  venture,  the  reason  of  this  is  that  the  original  t!onception  of  a  group 
of  ptibhc  offices  has  not  yet  been  carried  out  to  completion.  Looking  at 
it  the  other  day,  from  the  park  of  St,  James,  on  my  way  to  the  Tea-and- 
Toaat  Club»  hard  by  the  site  of  old  Charlton  House,  which  ever  brings 
baek  to  my  memory  the  oM  days  of  (Edipus  Tyrounns,  I  confess  I  could 
make  nothing  of  it  as  a  whole,  though  some  of  the  details  are  mighty 
pretty ;  and  I  wished  that  good  Mr.  Gilbert  or  Mr.  Digby  were  at  my 
elbow  to  delight  mo  with  an  intelhgent  demonstration  in  default  of  any 
light  of  my  own.  Bnt  I  am  bound  to  have  faith  in  those  great  men — and 
there  is  no  faith  so  pure  as  that  wliieh  gropes  hopelessly  in  the  dark, 

Kot  (jaestioning,  therefore,  tlie  excellency  of  the  external  structure, 
either  as  a  whole  in  rw^,  or  part  of  a  whole  In  posse ^  I  pass  on  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  Interior,  which  is  an  emanation,  as  1  am  instructed,  of 
the  fertile  genias  of  Mister  Digby  Wratt.  I  speak  only  of  that  part  which 
belongs  to  the  suceessois  of  Mr.  Compau}^  who  are  to  be  housed  in  what 
is  now  a  semi-detached  palace,  the  managers  of  her  Majesty's  Foreign 
JDepartment  being  their  neighbours— my  profane  footsteps  have  not  trodden 
that  part  of  the  great  House  that  Scott  Built — nor  do  I  know  aught  of  the 
r  chambers.  But  although  I  am  little  addicted  to  gauds — a  matter 
reof  I  puri>ose  presently  to  Bi>eak  with  greater  amplitude — ^I  am  pleased 
as  an  Enghahman  to  see  that  these  high  officers  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen 
have  a  fitting  place  for  the  reception  of  the  ambassadors  and  envoys  of 
foreign  Powers  who  have  relations  in  this  favoured  country.  There  is 
**  glory,*'  as  the  poet  wrote,  in  **  moderation  j  *'  but  those  old  houses  in 
Downing  Street  were  on  the  wrong  side  of  moderation.  It  was  not  merely 
that  they  were  not  palatial,  but  that  they  trerd  absolutely  shabby ^ — of  such 
a  poor  and  paltry  appearance  altogether,  that  even  humble-minded  English- 
men might  blush  to  think  that  the  ambassadors  of  great  emperors  and  kings 
should  be  received  amidst  so  much  dreariness  and  dirt.  Famous  all  over 
the  world  was  Downing  Street — but  what  a  poor  little  place  it  was  !  How 
many  people  have  made  pilgrimages  thither,  looked  np  the  street 
incredulously,  and  returned  ruefully  disappointed  at  the  moment,  anil 
dc-illusioniaed  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  It  was,  even  in  the  estima- 
tion of  plain  men  like  myself,  not  at  all  given  to  the  vanities,  a  national 
flhamo  that  foreign  countriea  should  see  our  great  Ministers  so  poorly 
housed.  There  was  not  a  nobleman  in  the  country,  or  a  private  gentleman 
of  good  estate,  who  would  have  lived  in  that  miserable  cid  Jr  aac — not 
much  better  than  a  West  End  mews.  I  trust  that,  in  the  Foreign  Minister's 
new  house,  Mr.  Bcott  has  provided  a  grand  ^*  salon,"  as  I  think  it  is 
oalkdi  in  which  may  bo  held  those  conferences,  on  the  issues  of  which  the 
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peace  of  the  world  so  often  hmgea  and  depends.     Wo  may  manage  cm' 
own  littie  affairs  ae  poorly  aa  we  Hk© — I  do  not  know  that  it  much  mattets 
thai  we  should  decide  snch  qnestions  as  those  of  OTer-charged  inconie>tax  j 
Of  tickets -of' leftTo  in  grand  miniBterittl  edifices.     But  when  it  is  the  dutjl 
of  Britannia  to  give  a  reception  to  other  Powers,  it  becomes  her  to  weavl 
becoming  vestuients,  not  to  disfignrc  herself  with  mei^n  apparel.     **  Wbat^ 
is  Majesty  deprived  of  its  externals?'*     **A  jest."     And  so  the  repre- 
sentatiires  of  Majesty  may  make  themselves  hidtbria,  or  laughing-- stocks*  if 
they  do  not  make  a  becomiDg  appearance  in  the  sight  of  om  allies. 

Butf  for  all  this,  I  am  not  without  a  feeling  of  apprehension  tliat  th«rer| 
is  a  little  too  much  of  outward  display  in  the  new  apartments  which  ha^e  ' 
l>een  assigned  to  the  successors  of  Mi*.  John  Company.     I  thmk  tiiai 
people  wbi^  have  important  work  to  do,  ought  to  be  well  housed.     Tkay  J 
should  have  light  and  air  and  space.     These  conditions  it  is  essential  Idl 
fnlfil,     But  when  they  ai'e  fulfilled,  I  do  not  know  that,  for  ordinary 
purposes  of  business,  much  more  is  required,     I  know  that  in  what  I 
write  there  is  more  or  less  of  the  prejudice  of  the  siipentmrnaled  man — 
the  hiudiUut  t*tnjwrtit  aeli^  who  thinks  that  **  whatever  mu  u  best,"     But  J 
there  was  a  sort  of  sombre  simplicity  about  the  House  thit  .I(jhn  Built,  J 
which  if  it  did  not  look  like  beauty,  certainly  looked  like  m>rk.     There 
waa  very  little  in  the  way  of  decoration  about  it  except  the  mirrorg  and  j 
the  mitrblo  mantebpiece  in  the  court-room,  which  latter  article  of  vertu,  \ 
being  an  allGgoricid  repiesentation  somewhat  commereiiJ  in  its  tenden* 
des,  has  been  removed  to  the  new  council -chamber.     But  wo  never  had 
much  time  to  look  about  ns,  and  we  were  regardless  of  such  thing^i  aj* 
fresh  paint  aiid  gildiug  and  cornices   of  ehiborate  devicr*     The  change,  J 
however,  is  all  in  accordance  with  what  is  culled  the  ♦'  spirit  of  the  age.**  1 
Even  the  city  of  Loudon  has  caSt  off  the  severe  simpUcity  so  redolent  of 
busiiiejss  which  wns  crBt  the  prevailing  style  of  its  houses.     They  btiDd 
pabeei  now  in  place  of  houses  ;  or  at  least  they  have   palatial  fronts, 
di6tlngui;^hed  by   idl  sorts   of  ftinciful  designs.      Banks  and   InaiiraUfHi  J 
compauies   and  even  private   finnfl,  content   in   the  Oeorgian   em  wHllI 
modest  edifices  of  brick  and  morttu',  straight  up  from  baeemont  to  ftM)l^fl 
with  everything  like  their  business  ''  on  the  squartn*'  now  put  on  fidtaij 
fronts  of  the  most  pretentious  kind ;  and  as  to  the  taverns  or  hotflb  efl 
the  present  ii^iN  venly  thoy  are   of  royal  aspect^   magnificent  to  beholil^l 
But  it  may  not  perhaps  be  all  an  old  man's  prfrjudice,  if  I  think  nometimeft  ^ 
that  the  business,  which  is  thus  gorgeously  represented  on  the  BoHUe^, 
may  be  olmoet  as  gbneracky  as  its  fantastic  front*     My  mind  miicgiTiie  ni#  J 
when  I  coutemplato  all  this  finery.     It   is  what   Dn«i   of  my   respeelad  i 
iieniorM   iu  the  old    houfic,   Mr,  Charles  Lamb,  would   have  called  Oq4 
deeoratioQ  but  **  deooyrutioc.*'     And  the  mtddoAt  part  of  all  Is  that  Ilia  j 
ehaatery  eittends  eT«Q  to  Ood'a  most  perfect  workj«*^fair  womim,  wbol 
hav,  •  1 

fi^'  i  .  .  .  I 

oootrivatieo*  for  giving  falBe  t^nffioftiona  to  the  human  fniiii»,     ••'Umi 
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pity  of  it,  oh,  lago!  pity  of  it."  What  sane  man  with  wife-ward 
iendenciefl  would  choose  a  help-mate  from  among  these  decoy-irat^ 
damselfi,  instead  of  fbliov^ing  the  example  of  good  Doctor  Primrose? 
And  I  oonfeBS  that  if  I  were  a  young  man,  beginning  life^  and  had  choice 
of  clerkships  before  me,  I  would  rather  covet  a  stool  in  a  house  of  the 
good  old  inornate  type  than  in  one  of  those  grtmd  new  palaces*  with  their 
elaborate  frontages,  or,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  them tfa4;ad4'8. 

I   do  not,  therefore,  as  at  present  minded,  contemplating,   with   a 
certain  nmonnt  of  admiration,  this  magnificent  stmcture,  think  that  it 
"  looks  like  bnsinees/'     On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  eoncededr  that 
on  the  evening  of  the  lOth  of  July,  in  this  present  year,  when  the  doors 
of  the  new  office  were  first  opened  to  the  public,  and  the  Grand  Turk  was 
entertained   by   Mr.  Company's   successors,    it   looked   wonderfully  like 
pleasure.     In  virtue  of  my  position  as  a  pensioned  servant  of  Mr.  Com- 
pany.   I   was   permitted   to    look   down   fi^om   an  upper  gallery  at  this 
entertainment ;  and  truly  it  was  a  beautiful  sight*     It  was  like  a  senile 
out  of  the  Arabian  Ni^ht.3;  but  the  solitary  touch  of  business  in  the  whole 
was  that  it  went  on  **from  ten  to  four,"— though  from  eve  to  mom 
instead  of  from  mom  to  eve ;  and  perhaps  not  a  few  rejoiced  as  greatly 
when  the  pleasure -hours  were  over  as  any  workers  at  the  desk  rejoice 
when  the  moment  of  emancipation  is  at  band,  and  the  pen  is  wiped  finally 
on  the  blotting  pad.     I  have  observed  that  a  great  deal  has  been  said  and 
written  about  this  entertainment.     In  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament 
especially  there  was  overmuch  of  malignant  speech^  which,  it  occurred  to 
me,  would  not  hitye  been  vented  if  the  patriotic  speakers  had  been  among 
the  invited  guests.     Verily,  are  we  to  **  have  no  more  cakes  and  ale?" 
For  my  part,  as  I  wrote  of  yore,  I  think  hospitality    is   seemly   tmd 
becoming,  and  tends  to  good  Service*     Mr,  Company  was  not  forgetfiil 
of  the  duties  of  hospitality.     He  did  many  kindly  and  genial  things*     He 
gave  all  his  principal  domestic  servants  the   temperate   refreshment   of 
bzeakfii^t  at  any  hour  of  the  day;  and  he  invited  them,  from  time  to  time, 
with  others  who  had  served  him  abroad,  to  dinner  at  the  London  Tavern - 
in  Bishopgate  or  elsewhere, — and  no  better  dinners   were   ever  given. 
Once  a  year,  too,  he  had  a  select  party  at  Mr.  Lovegrove*B  Tavern  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames^  by  Blackwall,  which  were  among  the  pleasantest 
festivities  of  the  season.     I  touched  upon  some  of  these  points  when  I 
wrote  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Company,  many  years  ago*  but  it  Ib  an  old 
man's  privilege  to  repeat  himself ;  and  what  I  say  now  is  proper  to  the 
occasion*     Binoe  Mr.  Company's  demise  there  have  been  no  signs   of 
hospitality ;  there  baa  been  no  good  cheer.     And  I  know  enough  of  the 
financial  e^^nditnre  of  that  establishment  (for  I  spent  mj  life  in  the 
*<AoooQnts'  Branch**)  to  be  cognizant  of  the  fact,  that  in  thone  nine 
jears  this  timid  parsimony,  though  it  may  have  been  in  the  main,  as 
nuall  economy  always  is,  a  loss,  must  have  shown  imtnediale  results  of 
proUt  on  the  books  of  the  concern,  by  no  means  scored  out  by  the  cost 
of  *^  '  -■'+  rtninment  to  the  Grand  Turk.     I  think,  however,  that  it  would 
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be  moi'^  beneficial  to  revert  to  the  old  plan  of  distributive  hoftpitality ; 
and  tilttt  the  fat  bucks  and  the  lively  luHleB  of  past  years  did  more  for] 
tbe  **  services'*  than  ever  could  be  done  by  a  decenuial  danc^,  withi 
blocks  of  ice  in  the  corridors,  a  deficiency  uf  dean  plates  and  cold  chicken  I 
in  the  suppar- rooms,  and  young  guardsmen,  who  would  die  rather  than  j 
go  to  the  Indieii,  aa  masters  of  the  ceremonies. 

I  do  not  write  this  in  diBpanigement  of  the  entertainment  to  the  GrftBd 
Turk,  which  all  the  world  pronoimced  to  be  the  gi*eatest  success  of  the 
season.     Indeed,   though  I  only  looked  down  upon  it  from  on  high,  I 
was  charmed  by  the  spectacle  that  presented  itself  to  my  gaze  through] 
my  nephew  Marmaduke's    race-glasses.      And  not  the    le&st   charming] 
part  of  the  sight  was  that  of  so  many  of  Mr.  Company's  old  8ervant%[ 
whose  faces  I  recognized   despite  their   unaccustomed  costume S|  above] 
their  uniforms  or  their  courtiers*  garbs,  with  **  knees  and  buckles.*'     Fofj 
a  rumour  had  run  through  the  club-houses,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Com^j 
pftny's  suceesRors  were  minded  rather  to  open  tlieir  doors  to  faahionabld  J 
nonentities,  immortalized  by  Mr,  Dcbrett,  than  to  men  who  will  lire  in 
the  history  of  India.     I  confess  that  the  rumour  disturbed  me  greatly ; 
but  I  am  not  the  fii*st  man  who  has  been  disquieted  by  a  lie.     Even  in 
that  great  crowd,  where  so  many  must  have  escaped  an  old  man's  not 
over-quick  observation,  I  saw  so  many  old  familiar  Ikces,  with  a  prescript 
tive  right  to  be  there,  and  read  next  day  so  many  names  of  yoimger  heroef!, ' 
the  Probyns  and  John  Watsons  of  a  later  generatioDi  who  had  done 
glorious  work  in  the  time  of  our  greatest  need,  that  I  was  well  Batiafie4j 
that  Mr,  Company*R  servants  had  not  been  left  undur  tlie  **  cold  shade.*' 
I  was  pleased,  too,  to  see  that  in  the  upper  galler>%  wherein  many  yoi: 
members  of  the  Home  Establishment,  aud  their  families,  had  been  sttflerell 
to  disport  themselves,  there  was  as  keen  an  enjoyment  of  the  (eatiTal 
in  the  lower  more  crowded  rooms ;    that  the  strains  of  Mr.  Godfrey*! 
music  lost  nothing  in  the  ascent ;  and  that  as  there  was  more  space, ; 
not  less  champagne,  the  supplement^u-y  dances,  which  were  improTisedl 
late  in  the  evening,  were  perhaps  the  least  dreary  of  all. 

I  could  not  haTe  passed  over  in  an  essay,  professing  to  gire 
account  of  the  House  that  Scott  built,  and  that  Wyatt  decorated, 
mention  of  that  magnificent  house-warming  on  the  19th  of  July, 
it  is  only  an  episode,  and  the  serious  matter  before  me  is  work,  not 
pleasure.     The  main  question  is,  whether  the  house  is  well  suited  to  lh«j 
busineRs  that  is  to  be  done  in  it.   I  inquired,  when  my  nephew  Monnadl] 
conductt*d  me  over  the  great  building,  into  the  am  itio 

of  the  several  chambers  for  the  conduct  of  puln  t 

well  pleaaed  to  see  that  the  aoeommodation  was  excellent.  Inrtb  for  pifol 
aiiit  /  1 1  that  future  generations  of  India'a  home- servants  wiU 

0O1  --'d*     It  is  a  oommon   accident  thai  if  a  house  is  )o 

a-builihng,  Lho  circumstances  of  the  futiuw  nge  Iwfor^  1 

work  is  done  ;  so  that  what  was  perfect  adaptu    ,.  .  t  ^.      irtit  design^  i 
not  be  BO  iu  the  final  completion.   I  r«)member  that  when  onoe,  witli  a  ] 
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llttto  laite  of  money,  my  clorkly  savings,  I  did  a  bamble  bit  of  building 
mysiilf,  everi^lhing  was  changed  with  me  bofare  I  could  take  possession , 
and^  indeed,  it  was  all  so  saddened  by  painful  mcmorioH,  tbut  I  never  cared 
to  «nter  tho  rooms,  which  had  been  built  under  a  fiush  of  rosy  hapc8 
and  joyful  expdotutions.  And  there  is  tiomethiug  of  this  sadness,  though 
uot  the  8(une  personal  sharpness  of  sorrow,  in  tho  thought  that  whUst  thiB 
great  house  was  being  built,  there  were  changes  in  the  establishment,  and 
tbut  uot  only  individual  scrviints  for  whom  accommodation  bad  been 
pr<*pttred,  but  whole  departments  disappeared  from  the  scene,  before  the 
building  was  ready  for  their  reception.  This  was,  perhaps,  a  gain  to  the 
rest*  It  would  have  been  worse  if  the  family  had  groT;%*n  up  faster  ibau  the 
bnilding,  and  it  had  In^en  found  that  there  was  not  a  sufficiency  of  space 
for  so  large  an  ofiicial  population.  But  still  I  have  said  that  there  is  some* 
thing,  to  an  old  man  Uko  myself,  mournful  in  the  thought  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  old  institutions  to  which  I  bad  been  accustomed  all  my  life. 
Time  was,  for  example,  when  Mr.  Company's  Marino  Depgrtmeut  was  not 

1  of  the  least  serviceable,  or  the  least  honoured  parts  of  his  estabUsb- 

at.  Not  to  speak  of  those  earUer  times,  when  ^Ir.  Company  bad  a 
gmnd  fleet  of  mercbaot'ships  of  his  own»  and  on  those  precious  argosies 
brought  home  the  produce  of  the  East,  I  may  recall  the  days  when  there 
was  au  Lidian  iuiy}\  as  there  was  an  Indian  aiiny ;  and  men  skilled  in 
the  biDguages  and  familiar  with  the  usages  of  the  countries  skirting  the 
waters  in  which  the}'  sailed,  had  not  given  place  to  her  Majesty^a  sea- 
captains  with  strange  eccentric  notions  of  the  way  of  dealing  with  native 
chiefs, — the  days,  too,  when  ^Ir.  Company  sent  eveiy  year  thousands  of 
white  troops  to  the  IndieSt  in  transport  vessels,  which  he  took  up  for  the 
purpose  ;  but  all  this,  too,  has  gone,  and  his  successoi's  only  build  troop- 
ships for  others  to  use,  leaving  it  to  servants,  dwelling  in  Somerset  House, 
to  manage  the  fleet,  as  if  it  belonged  to  their  own  masters*  And  this  is 
not  the  only  gap  Ibat  1  fiud  in  the  Depai'tments.  But  I  doubt  whetbtsr 
aught  ha**  been  done  better  since  Mj%  Company  died,  or  whether  liis  sue* 
cessors  will  find  better  servants  at  home  or  in  the  Indies. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  and  all  the  more  precious  for  its  age,  that  **  Good 
masters  make  good  scnants ; ''  and  Mr.  Compfiny,  as  I  said  of  old,  was 
one  of  the  best  of  miisters.  I  have  heard  much  in  praise  and  honour  of 
the  magnates  who  now  sit  iu  the  high  places  occupied  in  past  times  by  the 
Directors  of  Mr.  Company *s  affairs.  Indeed,  some  of  the  old  fimiiliar 
ciuncss  aro  still  io  bo  seen  on  Ibe  Ilogister,  and  I  saw  some  of  the  old 
timuliar  faces  shining  above  the  liveried  figures  that  ushered  the  Grand 
Turk  into  the  new  Pubtcc  on  the  great  occasion  of  which  1  have  spoken. 
But  names,  and  even  faces,  do  not  make  Directors.  The  salt  has  lost  its 
xavonr  in  these  times.  It  may  le  true,  in  one  sense,  that  **  Knowledge  is 
Power  J*'  but  it  is  still  more  true  that  **  Patrcmage  is  Power,"  ^Vhou  tho 
patronage  went  tt)  her  Mijesty  tho  Qneeu»  or  the  Queen's  Minister,  or  was 
thrown  into  a  common  store  to  be  rallied  or  ♦*  competed  "  for  by  the  out- 
todo  world,  all  the  power  passed  away  from  tho  managers  of  the  great 
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oancem:   and  the  kmdly  patriarchal  interest  which  they  took  in 
servants  passed  away  with  it.     Thej  became  only  upper  servants  tlieta^ 
selves,   paid  to   do    certain   work,    which   some   think   was   not   much 
wanted.     And  I  have  heard   it   said  by  my  nephew  Marmndnke,  iukIj 
others   who   have   stools   in   the    new   concern,   that    the   old    tie*  af 
quite  loosened,  and  that  those  who  sit  in  the  high  plat'es  hli^  -t] 

of  parental  tenderness  for  those  who  sit  in  the  low.     It  is  a  r>-' .  u 

tmly  grateful  in  both  senses  of  the  adjective^  for  an  old  nmu  like  mysdf 
to  look  back  upon  the  days  when  Mr*  Company''^  I>irector^,  liaviiii 
good  things  to  give  away,  ever  rememherod  tliat  putronage,  like  charity 
should  **  begin  at  home/'  and  seldom  gave  out  of  the  house  wha 
was  wanted  within  it.  To  serve  Mr.  Company  was  io  make  Imndj^onM 
provision  for  one's  sons,  on  in  respect  of  childless  men  like  myself,  fa 
one's  nephews ;  so  that  a  servant  in  the  old  House  that  John  ^ 
if  he  was  not  adding  much  to  his  worldly  store,  that  he  was  |jj 

a  good  heritage  for  his  children  in  his  admitted  claims  on  Mr.  CompanJ 
by  reason  of  faithful  service.     Ono  did  not  spare  any  trouble  for  ma 
who  were  ho  good  to  their  servants.     If  they  sent  fnr  you  one  day 
explain  Komo  ditHeult  passage  in  their  correspondent'e  vnih  the  ludied 
they  sent  for  you  next  day  to  offer  yon  a  ^Titer's  covenant  or  a  cadH*| 
commisBion  or  a  clerk's  stool  in  the  old  House  itself  for  sotne  of  your  Idll 
and  kin.     But  »ill  this  has  now  become  a  tradition— ^*  a  hi  *        * '*tiT] 
known."     Cumpetition  has  swallowed  np  the  clahns  of  good  vu  d| 

service,  and  what  little  patronage  is  left  after  thnt  monster  ha« 
satiated,  goes  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  Party.     There  is  no  })lttme 
any  one.     As  a  departoent  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  it  only  folic 
the  example  of  other  departments  of  her  Majesty's  GovL*rnmt*nt,  in  whic 
the  great  solvent  of  competition  has  loosened  the  Tite  Barnacles  (wb^rc 
Mr.  Bickens  wrote  in  such  a  pleasant  vein  of  exaggenilJon)  iVoni  the 
to  which  they  clung,  generation  after  generation,  with  so  inn-'^  *  *^    -rinnal 
tenacity.     There  were  Tite  Bai-nacles  on  Mr.  Company *8  t-  ut  i 

borne  and  abrojul ;  but  I  do  not  know  thst  tbey  «lid  • 
eflectually  for  being  bom  as  It  were  on  the  rock,  an«i 
all   their  might*     Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  great  evil   of  i]ie  pm 
day  IB  the  want  of  that  very  tenacity,  which  has  heii    '    ' '         * 
And  reproach  by  writers  of  ilction  who  have  more 
knowledges  upt»ti  tht»sc  points.     Yes,  Indeed »  since  I  lii^t  irroto  iu 
pages,  more  than  seven  years  agone,  I  have  seen  lh«t  ^^'^^  *'"'i*  •^  1 
haa  been  a  liiUo  too  effoctual  in  the  Imling, — tJiat  * 
to  sit  asbti^ 
&ow-a*dayB  « 

was  not  so  once.    Mr.  Company  had  'tite  Barnacles  wli 
workmen  who  loved  their  work .    Go  to  the  H<' n     •  *  •  * 
It  waj<  a  plieaHant  notion  to  decoruit]  tii 
ae  ii 
ho  from 
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CliTe  to  the  daye  of  Clyde.  It  is  truly  what  maybe  called  a  **  WaUiftUa  " 
of  heroes, — for  Indinti  etatcsniiandhip  is,  for  the  most  pari,  heroic ;  and 
men  like  ElphinBtone  and  Met<!aLfL\  in  the  com'so  of  their  careers*  were 
tried  in  the  furnace,  even  ns  soldiers  were,  and  Rhowed  us  much  British 
pluck.  It  is  tmly  a  grcfit  thing  to  remember  thnt  IVIr.  Company's  system 
fostered  all  this  heroic  growth.  What  a  chapter  might  be  written  upon 
this  gallery  of  marble  soldierB  and  atjitesmen !  What  truly  great  men 
|fr«  Company  had  under  him  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  merchant  princes 
Leadeohail !  But  it  grieves  mt3  to  think  that  the  nation  is  ont-living 
its  gratitude, — ^thai  there  is  a  younger  generation  of  English  statesmen 
now  starting  into  vigorous  life,  who  think  it  a  glory  to  them  to  fliug 
reproaches  at  Indian  servants  and  Indian  systems.  Yet,  practical  denial 
is  given  to  these  reproaches  by  the  fact,  that  when  a  good  public  servant  i« 
WEmted  (or  imperial  purposee,  they  are  fain  to  resort  to  the  tiet  of 
Mr.  Company'9  retired  ct^tablishment;  oiTil  or  military  :  as  when  the  other 
Dt  tlohn  Grant  to  Jamaica  and  Patrick  Grant  to  Malta, — an 
they  made  good  use  of  Metcalfe,  Clerk,  Pottinger,  Anderson, 
Trerelynn  and  others  whom  the  nation  could  not  do  without  in  its  sorest 
straits  and  convulsions.  ITie  rising  choler  is  resti-ained  by  these  thoughts* 
Such  a  nUTseiy  of  captains*,  such  a  nursery  of  rulers,  no  nation  has  ever 
owned  in  a  far-off  dependency  since  the  world  began.  And  are  we  now 
to  speak  scorn  of  all  these  strong- headed,  strong-hearted  men,  because 
once  in  a  generation  a  pretender  may  be  found  ot;t  lacking  both  heart  and 
head  ?  Are  Khirkee,  Mehidpore,  Lucknow,  Delhi  to  be  forgotten,  because 
there  was  a  great  fituco  in  Orissa  ? 

I  have  been  tliinkiiig  that  the  young  statesmen  who  talk  in  this 
strain  might  be  sent  to  learn  better  from  these  '*  animated  busts  " — these 
"  tme  and  lively  portraitures  " — of  om-  great  men  gone  before.  Let 
them  learn  the  tnith  from  these  silent  witnesses — ^these  solemn  memori^ds 
of  the  naighty  dead.  I  am  almost  minded  to  offer  myself  as  Examiner. 
1  think  I  conld  put  a  young  lord,  or  a  middle-aged  commoner  through  his 
iiicings  in  that  gallery ;  and  at  odd  times  I  might  act  as  cicerone  to  the 
OQtside  pnbUc,  with  a  wand  of  office,  and  do  my  spiriting  like  a  pensioner 
at  Oreeu^ich  or  a  black-robed  housekeeper  at  Wobum.  It  might  be  tm 
good  as  most  lectures  ;  more  interesting^  and — shade  of  Sir  Joseph, 
forgive  me! — more  useful  than  anything  to  be  hoard  on  a  Thursdaj 
evening  at  the  Royal  Society*  For  if  there  be  aught  which  it  is  pro- 
fitable to  learn,  it  is  that  groat  lesson  of  **  self-help  '*  which  has  been  as 

istrated  in  the  lives  of  Mr,  Company's  sen^ants  aa  in  those  of 

s  great  engineers.      How  many^  represented  there  in   ihe  cold 
jble,  started  from  obscure  beginmngs,  and  taking  the  motto  of  the 
ilrous  Sidney,  Aut  Hmti  ifivcniam  nut  fadarrt,  made  their  way  to  the 
_      and  landed  themselves   on  the  broad  shining  table-landu  of  full 
nccesfe  and  perfect  gloiy.     They  were  men  whtj  stnck  to  iho  rock  for  long 

,  ever  yearning  after  strange  waters*  and  their  mfbi  sl\t  uuhs  wuj* 

*  of  tbeii'  success. 
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I  say  agiiin,  it  was  a  liappy  thotiglit  to  iiliiee  in  the  new  houRC  th© 
marble  eifigiea  of  many  of  the  great  men  who  were  the  glorj'  of  the  oltL 
If  it  be  not  ungracious  io  hint  a  fault  wbore  so  much  u  to  commendi  I 
should  say  that  the  spiice  given  in  the  gallery  to  Mr.  Company's  old 
Leadenhali  Directors  is  scarcely  equal  to  tbeir  deserts.     There  is  a  nicht  ^ 
given  to  Cbailes  Grant  the  elder,  of  whom  it  has  been  saidi  and  with 
truth,  that  at  one  time  he  w^as  little  less  than  Mr.  Company  himself.    His 
pahniest  days  were  before  my  time  ;  but  there  was  much  vital  sap  in  the 
trunk,  even  when  the  leaf  was  sere.     And  I  have  known  other  Director^i, . 
now  passed  away  from  the  scene,  who  were  living  iniluenc^s  in  Leaden*  j 
hall,  and  did  much  to  keep  the  wheels  of  Indian  Government  on  the  right 
road.     ^Ii*.  Neill   Edmonstouo  and  Mr.   St.   George   Tucker,  who   had 
graduated  in  Mr.  Company's  Bengal  service,  were  among  the  most  notable  j 
of  these.     After  an  experience  of  foiiy  years  of  desk- work,  I  imiy  mj 
with  some  authority  that,  as  a  general  rule,  Mr.  Company's  Directora^  1 
though  well  fitted  for  the  general  direction  of  affaii'S  for  which  they  were  J 
elected,  rather  marred  than  mended  the  work  of  their  servants,  whea 
they  interfered  over-much  in  the  concerns  of  the  house.     For  it  is  one 
thing  to  know  what  should  be  written,  and  another  to  determine  how  to 
ivrite  it.     But  the  two  Directors  whom  I  have  named  had  an  oiBciul  stylt^ 
at  once  weighty  and  clear,  and  in  their  hands  the  pen  neither  blurred  nor 
blokhed.     They  were  right  honest  men  too — strong  in  defence  of  the 
right,  and  were  ready  to  go  to  prison  for  it.     Others,  too,   might  he 
named,  chronologically  before  or  after  them,  worthy  to  be  perpetuated  in 
marble  as  representatives  of  the  fast-expiring  race  of  **  old  Indian  '*  states- 
men, who  were  not  ashamed  to  live  in  the  City,  and  who  signed  themselvc!*, 
in  all  sincerity,  **  Your  loving  friends.'' 

But,  albeit  my  own  natural  and  I  hope  venial  predilections  cause  me 
to  lament  these  omissions,  I  am  pleased  and  proud  when  1  contemplate 
the  grand  list  of  3Ir.  Company's  sen^ants.  whose  effigies  preside  otw  the 
beautifid  conidors  of  the  new  house^when  I  think  of  suci  mea  as  Ban^r 
CUhic,  and  John  Malcolm,  and  Thomas  Munro,  in  the  good  old  WVUus- 
leyoQ  days — men  who  never  scared  themselves  when  there  wa«  good  work  ' 
to  be  done,  and  who  never  did  any  work  that  they  did  not  honestly  and 
well — or  of  men,  in  the  other  service,  like  Elphinstone  and  Mcto  ."*  *  ^ 
never  faltered  in  the  face  of  any  danger,  and  never  shrunk  from 
so  long  as  the  harness  was  on  then'  backs.  And  there  are  others  in  wboixit 
ti'om  personal  knowledge,  I  have  a  more  living  interest — men  of  lat^r 
renown,  whose  deeds,  within  our  own  time,  stirred  the  heart  of  the  tialiou  tnj 
its  depths.     '^"         '     Pollock,  who  ]      '  1  anew  tl 

of  oorEngh^M  rcnowa,  and  au  the  Br  i 

bad  been  dragged  and  draggled  through  the  blood- stained  snows  of  Um 
A%htta  passes^ — a  veteran  wbo  still  reiniuns  omoujipit  m  to  et^oy  what  ha 
bos  sown  and  reaped.  There  is  Outmtn.  th»  brraic^  Uin  chiviUriinft,  iim- 
taiii  l«y  a  grt- 
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and  death  there  is  meet  record  in  those  pages.  There  is  Heniy  Lawrence* 
,  jpre&test  and  best  of  those  eoldier- statesmen  of  whom  Mr.  Company  was  60 
'^tt)ud,  because  they  were  of  his  o^^  peculiar  growth  ;  one  that  was  scMnm 
**  matched  of  earthly  hands" — *^  the  truest  to  his  sworn  brother  of  any  that 
hackled  on  the  spear  " — and  all  men  were  his  sworn  brethren  ;  with  a 
spirit  strong  but  gentle  ;  made  alike  for  great  actions  and  for  loving 
deeds ;  who  lived  ever  for  his  fellows,  who  died  for  his  country,  and  who 
in  life  and  death  was  a  great  ensample  to  the  world.  There  is  his  friend 
and  pupil  John  Nicholson,  **  the  Btemest  knight  to  his  mortal  foe  that 
OTer  laid  spear  in  rest"^ — a  very  king  of  men,  great  of  st^iturc  and  great 
of  b6ai't»  stricken  down  ere  he  had  reached  his  prime,  hut  full  of  the  ripened 
fniit  of  heroism,  with  a  heaven-hom  capacity  for  command.  And  tBero 
are  many  others — soldiers  and  statesmen,  brave  and  wise,  nurtured  in  the 
lap  of  danger,  hut  ever  calm  and  resolute,  with  a  noble  sense  of  duty 
and  a  love  of  their  appointed  work.  Men  such  as  these  wore  made  by 
what  is  called  an  evil  system.  If  Mr.  Company  and  his  patronage  had  not 
jdsted,  they  would  have  shrivelled  into  Lincoln's  Inn  lawyers,  or  banker's 
stents,  or  clerks  lu  the  Inland  Revenue  Office,  or  captains  of  militia ; 
and  India  would  hare  boen  given  up  as  a  rich  preserve  to  the  favourites 
of  his  Royal  Highness.  If  I  could  believe  that  the  century  to  come  would 
produce  such  a  gallerj*  of  Indian  worthies  as  the  centtiry  gone  by,  verily 
I  should  die  content. 

But  I  was  minded  when  I  commenced  this  essay  to  speak  rather  of 
the  workers  at  home,  than  of  the  workers  abroad.     Perhaps  my  prejudices 
are  more  likely  to  warp  my  judgment  on  this  domestic  ground  than  when 
I  wander  fiir  in  fields  of  Oriental  enterprise.     But  I  am  not  assured  that 
the  migration  westwards,  with  all  its  attendant  changes,  before  and  itfter, 
has  done  much  for  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  or  the  comfort  of  the 
Bervantfi.     In  the  old  times  of  Mr.  Company,  it  must  be  conceded  that  we 
wore  not  fashionable,  but  we  were  enunently  respectable.     We  had  been, 
perhaps,  reared  at  Christ's,  or  Merchant  Taylors',  or  the  City  of  London, 
but  thero  were  many  who  had  never  rejoiced  in  any  educational  ftlma  mater 
jM^dlgniiied  than  a  village  school.     I  remember  one  junior  clerk,  who 
JBWBferifihed  at  Eton,  and  who  had  little  in  common  witii  the  rest.    And 
it  happened,  for  like  reasons,  that  many  amongst  us  dwelt  in  suburbau 
regions  of  easy  access  from  the  City.     LsUngton  and  Camherwell,  and  the 
oountij  about  Tottenham  were  favourite  places  of  residence.     Rents  were 
modeTate,  and  cheap  conveyances  were  abundant,  if  there  were  need  to 
ride— a  bit  of  pompous  self-indulgence  to  which  few  of  us  were  prone. 
When   the  great  innovation  of  the  railway  came,   such  of   us  as  con- 
descended to  use  it,  afiected  the  line  from  Blsbopgate,  like  sober  citizens ; 
and  even  Wc,  Company *8  Directors  had  a  tendency  to  the  eastward,  as 
Jieame   the  managers  of  our  Eastern  Empire.      Those  who   dwelt  in 
flBondoD    proper,    with   rare   exceptions,   sought   the   ceoitral  districts   of 
Bloomsbury  and  St,  Pancras.     One  there  was,  I  know,  who  dwdt  far 
^[astward^one  of  iiie  best  workmen  amongst  us,  whose  olUcial  usofulDesa 
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W&8  in  DO  wise  mftired  by  such  livelmess  of  imdgiiiatiou  and  bucU  depth 
philosophic  thuughi  as  I  have  rarely  men  conjomed  in  one  and  iht  eniae 
intellectual  growth.     He  has  recorded  pleasantly  in  rhyme  hi^ 
walk,  "  Eafiiward  Ho  !"  through  St*  Jarae&'fl  Pleasanco,  by  the  wu 
(over  which  iiian}^  of  the  window  &  of  the  new  house  now  look),  iilong  the 
*' Elizabethan  Btrand."  by  the  Savoy  and  Temple  Bar,  and  St,  Paul's^ 
all  instinct  with  historical  associations  and  personal  memories  of  men  dear  j 
to  our  heartS}  snch  as  John  Milton  and  Isaak  Walton,  nntil  he  reacheii  the  i 
familiar  bat  not  prosaic  street  of  Leadenhall ;  and  couclndeB  his  ianotfiil 
travel*talk, — 

Folly  mused,  no  more  I  loit«r,  and  but  Bcmity  spaix-  rtimsuii* 
Fix>m  the  hall  whose  eooria  RSsoinlilc  IniHa's  merchant  sovercigoft, 
And  the  pillared  porch  1  enter,  entering-,  too^  the  day's  roatincg 
Not  less  duly  that  beforehand  finch  as  this  my  dream  has  been.  * 

There  were  few,  I  have  t^aid,  of  Mr.  Company's  servants  who  dwelt  so  fcr 
wei»tward  ;  but  since  the  official  migration  to  Westminster  there  has  been 
a  great  change  in  this  respect^  and  the  servants  of  Mr.  Company's  sue* 
ceasors  have  mostly  left  the  familiar  regions  of  Ishngtou  and  Camberwell 
for  fi'esh  Tyburnian  fields  or  the  sylvan  shades  of  the  Evangelist.  Theeo 
fSftshionable  tendencies  ai*e  not  conducive  to  the  thrift  which  of  old  W9lb 
held  in  high  esteem  amongst  us,  no  that  it  was  our  custom,  on  leaving 
Mr.  Company's  service,  to  have  a  little  store  of  savings,  which,  I  few,  is 
bcarce  likely  in  these  days*  for  West  End  residence  begets  a  West  End  style 
of  living ;  and,  moreover,  the  high  prices  of  commodities  wherewith  we  are 
afilicted  makes  even  a  modest  style  of  hving  a  sorer  expense  to  the  most  pro- 
vident. I  have  thought  sometimes  that  if  good  Mr.  Company  had  lived,  he 
would  have  considered  this  in  the  wages  of  his  servants.  It  is  a  hard 
casct  after  seven  years'  longer  sernce,  to  be  poorer  than  before  :  and  yet 
such  must  be  the  fate  of  public  servants  on  fixed  salaries,  who  find  the 
value  ol  every  pound  diminished  by  a  fourth,  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  prices  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  during  these  seven  years. 
'  BkHled  labour  of  all  kinds  but  our  skilled  labour ,  O  friends  and  lomo* 
time  fellow -workmen  in  the  public  servicer  obtains  for  itself  a  higher  price 
in  the  labour *market.  Bat  because  ye  are  loyal  and  do  not  •*  strike  " — 
an  issue  which  Heaven  forfend — ^ye  are  left  to  your  patient  sorrows  to  grow 
■  every  year. 

*  Modern  MamchtUm^  and  other  /V>fi8i4.  Befiida^  Uio  writer  aS  this  volamo,  tktn 
were  usut  or  two  other  pdeu  b  Mr.  C<*mpany'»  old  tttAbliahiucnt.  One  essayed  on 
cpk\  UluKtruitvo  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jolia  Compafiy  (wiih  noteit  of  great  t^miU* 
tJon),  tite  II rat  stiinx4  of  which  «1'»oe  I  con  remember, it  being  dRftcriptiTe  of  the 

Jtly  of  the  ♦•  lloujie  ihiit  John  hnill ;  "— 

Kol  tnr  frnrn  wfrrn'  Tt|ifrn:'n=  *  hcitt  vend?  his  crM]^  war^*, 
Wf 

And  turksfB  imi  at  Chnatmos'iinie  gv»  olf  Uii)  hooka  like  tan. 

•  T^ptrtt^t  M«r  MtKhmtn,  Anylwf  MocUiJ  Cblenna  lUiiiltix  tt  woitilor 
■iof«Dtlanim. 
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I  have  been  betrayed  unconsciously  into  more  warmth  on  this  subject 
than  befits  one  in  whom  the  fires  of  youth  have  long  since  burnt  out.  It 
was  my  purpose  only  to  observe  that,  seeing  how  time  itself  has  brought 
some  grievous  changes,  pressing  sorely  on  the  clerkly  purse,  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  the  evil  of  increased  expenditure  might  be  further 
aggravated  by  this  tendency  to  migrate  towards  more  favourite  western 
regions.  I  have  thought,  too,  that  perhaps  West  End  habits  might  come 
as  a  necessary  sequence  of  West  End  residence,  and  that  the  old  punctuality 
for  which  Mr.  Company's  servants  were  famous  in  Leadenhall  might 
in  Whitehall  soon  become  extinct.  I  have  been  accustomed  all  my  days 
to  the  ofiicial  work-period  of  **  ten  to  four,"  and  I  would  not  willingly  see 
a  change  ;  but  at  odd  times  innovating  thoughts  have  come  upon  me,  and 
I  have  asked  myself  whether  official  hours  must  not  in  time  follow  the 
general  change  in  our  habits  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  day.  When  ^^  ten  to  four"  was  fixed  as  the  business-day, 
men  ate  their  dinners  at  five  o'clock  ;  but  now  they  dine  at  seven  and  eight 
o'clock,  and  retire  to  rest  at  a  time  proportionately  late.  Late  to  bed  is 
late  out  of  bed  ;  and  the  eight  o*clock  breakfast  is  not  readily  accomplished. 
Moreover,  I  must  needs  confess  that  hours  well  suited  to  the  establishment 
of  a  sober  merchant,  like  Mr.  Company,  may  not  be  adapted  to  one  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Minister  of  State.  For  during  the  more  active  part  of  the 
year,  the  Minister  is  constrained  to  keep  late  hom*s,  sitting  in  what  is 
called  his  place  in  Parliament,  often  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he 
cannot  in  reason  be  expected  to  break  his  fast  at  an  early  hour,  and  visit 
office  in  the  forenoon.  I  am  told  that  practically  it  often  happens  that 
the  busiest  time  begins  just  as  the  old  official  hours  are  ending,  and  that 
the  head  of  the  office  often  needs  bis  assistants  most  after  they  have  taken 
their  departure.  And  if  this  bo  true,  it  must  be  jwimitted  that  the  plea 
for  later  hours  is  not  without  a  certain  force  and  cogency  of  its  o\\'n.  In 
the  contiguous  dwelling,  where  her  Majesty's  foreign  aflairs  are  to  be 
looked  after,  late  hours,  I  am  informed,  are  practically  the  i-ule,  and  it  is 
not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  in  time  the  system  will  extend 
itself  beyond  the  frontier  line  of  the  two  offices — except  in  the  matter  of 
financial  payments  and  other  strictly  business  operations,  the  time  for 
transacting  which  must  correspond  with  ordinary  **  banking  hours,"  which 
are  those  generally  of  commercial  establishments. 

There  is  another  habit  which  also  might  be  contracted  from  the 
contagion  of  next  door,  which  I  think  would  disturb  poor  Mr.  Company 
in  his  grave  even  more  than  a  change  of  hours.  Indeed,  my  mind  even 
now  misgives  me  that  the  cacoethes  or  evil  habit  is  insidiously  making  its 
way  into  the  sacred  vestibules  of  the  India  House.  On  a  recent  visit  to  the 
present  temporary  asylimi,  I  am  afi*aid  that  I  smelt  tobacco,  and  although 
my  nephew  Marmaduke  endeavoured  to  impregnate  me  with  the  belief 
that  it  must  have  proceeded  from  the  contiguous  tavern,  there  was  that  in 
his  countenance,  as  he  spoke,  which  caused  me  to  apprehend  that  he  was 
poking  fun  at  his  old  uncle.    But  well  do  I  remember  the  days  irbmi 
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l«oinc  of  Mr.  Company* s  old  Directors — and  notably  one  wlio  iuuL  move 
fco(inence  tliau  his  compeers,  and  on  several  occaBious  occupied  Ut<*  CbAir 
with  great  distinction  and  success  —  were  wont  to  lecture  ibe  yoimg 
gentlemen,  who  came  up  before  them  to  take  the  oath  of  lu3'idty  when 
about  to  depart  for  the  Indies,  upon  this  evil  and  demoraUzing  habit.  1 
am, 'however,  bound  in  eober  truth  to  affirm  that  I  somewhat  doubted  the 
eflicacy  of  these  admonitions,  far  happening  one  day  to  be  passing  thrtmgU 
the  ante -room  into  which  a  bevy  of  these  young  gentlemen  passed  on 
leaving  the  auguat  presence  of  tho  l)irectora,  I  obsened  that  two  or 
three  of  the  striplings  put  their  Augers  derisively  to  their  noees,  and  1 
heard  them  ask  each  other  if  they  did  not  wish  they  might  get  it,  which  is 
a  light  puerile  mode  of  expressing  a  determination  to  take  no  heed  of  what 
has  been  8aid.  And  I  am  given  to  underetand  that  the  use  of  tobacco  h  so 
general  in  the  Indies,  that  he  who  smokes  not  the  weed  i»  a  rarity  lunong 
men.  In  such  a  clime,  perhaps,  it  may  have  its  uses,  as  a  sedative  and 
II  solace,  and  in  the  damper  regions  may,  in  moderation,  act  '  Hy 

iiR  a  prophyluctii",  as  it  is  said  to  do  in  the  Low  Countries,      l'<  d 

is  that  in  these  days  the  weed  is  not  used  in  moderation,  and  what  ahotild 
be  an  occasional  resource  for  grown  men  has  become  the  constant  habil 
even  of  juveniles  of  smidl  stature,  who  thereby  check  their  growth  and  m 
time  undermine  their  vigour.  And,  if  it  were  only  that  strirt  probibit<Pt^ 
enactments  in  our  public  oflices  would  keep  the  pipe  out  of  young  mcxi*« 
mouths  for  six  hom-s  of  the  day,  I  would  prohibit  the  innovation,  which, 
I  am  told,  has  now  so  grown  up  in  the  Foreign  Office  as  to  ha  past 
checking.  Peradventul-e,  in  their  half  of  the  now  Palaca  of  Adminis- 
tration,  the  eslabhshment,  as  I  understand,  not  being  very  numerous* 
space  is  afforded  for  convenient  smoking-rooms ;  and,  if  not,  ther«  are 
doubtless  corridors  and  galleries,  as  in  the  Indian  moiety  of  tlio  ediiict% 
whence  unlimited  tobacco-smoke  might  escape  into  the  outer  air,  without 
vitiating  the  atmosphoro  of  rooms  wicrcd  to  business.  It  is  poHsible  that 
the  waiting-rooms  of  the  Foreign  Oftice  might  hv  devoted  t^  fumigation — 
in  which  case  boxes  of  cigars  (first  quality)  might  be  provided  at  thu 
public  charges,  f<jr  strangers  waiting  for  an  interview.  And,  in  gtiod 
yKK>th,  I  do  not  know  luiy  circumstances  of  life  in  which  it  is  more  |»f»r- 
Eskissible  to  beguile  the  time  with  tobacco  -  smoke  than  when  you  am 
waiting  to  me  a  Minister  of  Btate  or  his  representative,  who  has  perhaps 
half-a-dozen  names  before  your  own  upon  his  HrL  The  literature  of  Ibo 
waiting* room  is  of  the  scantiest  kind.  A  Timc^  or  Mttmimf  i'*jwl,  ii 
Forciffft  (Ijficfi  List  or  Kf^Ht  huiu^  Uftjinter  on  the  tables,  and  a  Oia|>  trf 
Europe  or  of  Asia  and  the  year  s  idmanack  on  tiie  walU  ri  *nitin^i  utl 
the  sources  of  information  opc^n  to  tho  inqairing  mini) 
r^bereforo,  1'  K  to  the  solace  of  their  own  thou  '  r 

PpBtiOfB  00  '  waiters,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  in  ir 

COgiUitiomi.  I  am  almocrt  minded,  therefore,  in  lapitc  of  my  counter* blaj«y» 
to  Uke  an  ^xeeption&Uy  generous  view  of  the  case  of  this  w^ '•' ^  •^'trfoui  of 
thtt  Foruign  Ofliro,  which  department,  being  much  fruijumr  n&gttt 
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from  France,  Germany,  Tnrkey,  and  other  conntries,  may  legitimately  be 
more  tolerant  than  others. 

Bat,  referring  again  to  my  immediate  subject,  the  Indian  moiety  of 
the  House  that  Scott  Built,  I  would  observe  that  it  was  pleasantly  remarked 
to  me'  the  other  day,  that  if  smoking  should  become  permissible  among  the 
servants  of  Mr.  Company's  successors,  it  would  be  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Philosopher  Square's  fitness  of  things,  recorded  in  that  pleasant  work 
in  which  Mr.  Henry  Fielding  recites  the  humourous  adventures  of  Thomas 
Jones,  to  use  only  the  <'  hookah  "  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  service,  and 
the  **  hubble-bubble  "  in  the  lower.  At  the  same  time  it  was  suggested 
that  the  quadrangle,  in  which  the  entertainment  was  given  to  the  Grand 
Turk,  might  be  formed  into  a  sumptuous  Divan,  in  which  Oriental  princes 
and  potentates  might  be  received  by  the  Minister  and  his  chief  officers, 
seated  on  low  cushions,  each  with  a  hookah  in  his  mouth,  the  fumes  of 
that  description  of  pipe  being,  I  am  told,  of  a  pleasantly  odoriferous 
character.  I  am  given  to  understand  that  there  is  already  a  project  for 
roofing  it  over  wiUi  glass,  so  as  not  to  exclude  Heaven's  light,  together 
with  the  rain  and  the  wind ;  and  truly  if  it  should  be  warmed  with  occult 
hot-water  pipes,  and  decorated  with  choice  exotics  of  tropical  growth,  it 
would  be  a  reception-room  wherein  might  be  welcomed  even  the  Great 
Mogul  himself,  if  that  once  magnificent  race  of  emperors  had  not  snuflfed 
itself  out  at  Delhi. 

There  are  other  reception-rooms,  too,  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  building 
— or  waiting-rooms,  as  they  are  officially  called — which  do  great  credit  to 
the  taste  of  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  and  will  add  much  to  the  respectability  of 
the  establishment;  for  it  was  a  sorry  sight  to  see,  in  the  temporary 
Victorian  lodgings,  great  generals  or  high  civil  functionaries  from  the 
Indies,  or  the  turbaned  ambassadors  of  mighty  Indian  chiefs,  hanging 
about  in  the  obscure  passages  or  caged  in  the  messengers'  cupboards, 
whilst  they  were  waiting  for  official  inter\'iews,  or  seeking  to  pay  friendly 
visits  to  the  ministers  of  the  departments.  I  am  all  for  a  becoming 
respectability  of  appearance,  solid  and  substantial,  and  free  from  gauds ; 
and  I  think  that  in  the  new  House  all  the  conditions  of  a  first-rate  public 
office  have  been  fulfilled,  imder  the  judicious  auspices  of  Mr.  Wyatt. 
Accustomed  to  the  sombre  simplicity  of  the  House  that  John  Built,  I  could 
have  dispensed  with  some  of  the  ornamentation,  but  as  the  useful  has  not 
been  sacrificed  to  the  ornamental,  I  am  content  with  the  gross  result ;  and 
I  wish  all  my  friends  many  years  of  health,  and  happiness,  and  useful 
work  in  the  House  that  Scott  Built. 
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looseness  of  idea  iniiicb  ia  traceable  in  many  of  our  seim-pMloeophic 
fpbraaeB  and  opinions  offers  a  cnrioos  sabject  for  reflection.  HabilualJy, 
L partly  from  mental  indolence  probably,  partly  from  inherent  unscientific 
[•carelessness  of  mind,  we  are  satisfied  with  approaches  to  an  idea  about, 
an  explanation  of^  the  phenomena  which  catch  our  attention^ — with 
("what  Dr.  Chalmers  Uised  to  call  ''the  inkling  of  an  idea/' — not  so  much 
[  with  half  an  idea  as  with  the  raw  materials  of  an  idea.  We  are  content 
[witli  feeling  that  a  conception,  and  probably  a  true  conception,  (urh 
I  under  the  expressions  we  heai'  and  repeat ;  and  imder  cover  of  thU 
[inartioulate  svntment  (for  it  is  usually  nothing  more)  we  absolve  ourselves 
[  from  the  exertion  of  tmalysing  the  conception,  embodying  it  in  appropriate 

language,  or  even  carrying  it  bo  far  as  distinct  and  expressible  notions. 
i  We  use  a  phrase^  and  then  fancy  we  have  done  a  thing, — ^have  elucidated 
I A  fact  or  given  utteranoe  to  an  idea.  We  employ  words  not  to  express 
I  thought,  nor  (as  Talle^Tand  Euggested)  to  conceal   it;   but  to  hide  ii« 

absence  and  to  escape  ita  toil. 

No  word  has  been  oftener  made  to  do  duty  in  this  way  than  TlMB. 
kWo  constantly  say — ^ speaking  of  material  things — that  **  Time  **  destroys 
IbuildingS}  effaces  inscriptions,  removes  landmarks,  and  the  like,  In  th^ 
[  eame  way — speaking  of  higher  matters  appertaining  to  men  and  naUous, 

to  moral   and   intellectual  phenomena — we  are  accustomed   to  say  thai 

'  Time  "  obliteratefl  impressions,  cures  faults,  solaces  grief,  heala  wooodSy 

k  extinguishes  animositiofi ; — as  well  as  that  under  it$i  infiuence  empiroB 

decay,  people  grow  enlightened,  errors  get  trodden  out^  bnite  natnrw 
L  become  homaniBed,  and  so  on, — ^that  the  world  **  makes  progresa/'  in. 
tifihort.  Now  what  do  wo  moan  when  wo  speak  thus  ;  or  do  most  of  na 
^mean  anything?     What  are  the  mighty  and  resistless  agencies  hidden 

under  those  four  letters,  and  embodied  in,  or  implied  by,  that  little  word  ? 
8Ir  H(unphr5*  Bavy,  in  those  Cmmhititjna  in  Travel  wbich  worthily 
■solaced  ^^the  last  days  of  a  philosopher/'  endeavoured  to  answer  Uiia 
Ff|nc6tion  as  regards  mere  physical  phenomena.     He  anal^'sos  the  several 

causcK  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  contribute  and  combine  to  produce 

the  ruins  which  cover  the  but&co  of  the  earth,  and  mojit  of  wldcli  me 
L  more  lovely  in  their  decay  than  ever  In  tludr  pnBtinc  freslmees,  Pattiag 
ado  all  results  traceable  to  the  hand  of  man,  to  the  outrugea  of  barbtt- 
invadern^  or  the  greed  of  uativu  depredators, — leaving  nut  of  view, 
Eloo,  the  destruction  wrought  from  time  to  time  by  lightning*  the  lismpesi, 

and  the  oarthquakc, — ho  ahowK  that  the  principal  among  thoee  olemesite  of 
^deetniction,  which  operate  h!     '         '  '  "  iun, 

traoiable  to   hrttt   and  Im 

cU««ed  under  two  hea<ls,  the  chemical  and  the  mochauicaJ,  ufliually  aottog 
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in  <»omhmjiUou,  and  the  fonxi6r  much  the  most  powerful  of  the  two.  The 
eontraotion  nnd  expansion  of  the  materials  of  which  all  buildings  are 
composed,  due  to  changes  of  temperatiuQ,  operatij  to  loosen  their  cohe- 
tfiotit  especially  where  wood  or  iron  enters  lai^ely  into  their  composition  ; 
aad  in  northern  climates,  wherever  water  penetrates  among  the  Htones, 
itfi  peculiarity  of  sudden  and  great  expansion  when  freezing,  renders  it 
I  of  the  moet  elective  agencies  of  disintegration  known.     The  rain  that 

lis  year  hy  year,  independent  of  its  ceaseless  mechanicaJ  eEeei  in  carry- 
ing off  minute  fragmeutfl  of  all  penshahle  materiala,  ia  usually,  and 
espeeialj  near  oitied,  more  or  less  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  the  action 
of  which  upon  the  cnrbonato  of  Ume,  which  forms  so  large  on  element  in 
most  stoues»  is  sometimes  portentously  rapid,  as  indeed  we  see  arery 
day  around  us.  The  air*  ugain*  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  oiygen 
which  is  one  of  its  compooeut  parte,  is  about  the  most  powerful  agency 
of  dcsti'uotion  fumished  by  the  whole  armoury  of  nature  :  it  corrodes  the 
iron  by  which  the  stones  are  clamped  together ;  it  causes  the  gradual 
decay  of  the  timber  of  which  the  roofs  of  buildings  are  usuaEy  constructed, 
so  that  we  seJdom  tind  uny  traces  of  them  in  the  more  ancient  remains 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  Thus  the  great  principle  of  organic  life 
Ijccomes  also,  in  it§  inevitable  and  eternal  action,  the  great  principle  also 
of  decay  and  dissolution.  Then  foUows  what  we  may  term  the  unin- 
tentional or  accidtiutal  agencies  of  li\ing  things.  As  soon  as  the  walls 
and  pediments  and  columns  of  a  statue  or  a  temple  have  lost  their  polished 
sor&ce  ^LTOUgh  the  operation  of  the  chemical  influences  we  have  enume- 
raledi  the  seeds  of  lichens  and  mosses  and  other  parasitic  plants,  which 
ore  constantly  Hoatiug  in  the  atmosphere,  settle  in  the  roughnesses,  grow, 
^ciky^  and  decompose,  form  soil,  attract  moisture,  and  are  followed  by 
other  and  stronger  plants,  whose  roots  force  their  way  into  the  crevices 
thus  formed  by  *'  Time,"  ^id  end  by  wrenching  asunder  the  damaged  and 
di  d  blocks  of  mai'ble,     The  animal  creation  succeeds  the  vege* 

t;n  I  ids  its  destructive  operations ;  the  fox  burrows,  the  insect  bores, 

the  ant  saps  the  foundations  of  the  building ;  and  thus  by  a  series  of 
pauses,  ail  of  them  in  the  ordinary  and  undying  course  of  natmre,  the  most 

agiiiflcent  edifices  ever  raised  by  the  genius,  the  piety,  and  the  industry 
"of  man  are  brought  to  an  end,  as  by  a  fixed  and  irreversible  decree. 
And  this  is  **  Time,"  so  far  as  its  physical  agencies  ai'e  concerned t 

When  we  turn  from  the  influence  of  Time  on  the  work  of  man's  hands 
to  consider  its  influonce  on  the  man  himself,  we  find  a  very  diilercnt  mode 
of  uptiratiim.  **  Time"  vnih  individuals  acts  partly  through  the  medium 
of  our  -  and  powers,  but  more,  probably,  through  our  defects  and 

the  fe<  i..,_..  aud  imperfection  of  our  nature.  It  ought  not,  perhaps^  to 
bd  90,  bat  it  19  BO.  Time  heals  our  wounds  and  brings  comfort  to  our 
so  '  ut  how.^     '*  It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  thinking  bemgs  (says 

B  I  )  to  trust  to  time  and  distraction  as  the  only  cure  for  grief — 

to  wait  to  be  happy  till  we  can  forget  that  we  are  miserable,  and  owe  to 
weaknesM  of  our  faculties  a  result  for  which  we  ought  to  be  indebted 

i  their  strength."    Yet  it  is  precisely  thus  that  '*  thinking  hoingB  **  gone* 


raUy  act,  or  find  that  **  Time  *'  acts  with  them.     Half  tbo  healing  influ<*ocel 
of  Time  depends  solely  upon  the  decay  of  memory*.     It  in  a  law  of  nature 
— and  like  all  nature's  laws,  in  the  aggregate  of  it«  effects  a  bencHcesi 
one — that,  while   the   active   powers   gtrongthen   with    exereise*    pasdvG 
impressionB  fade  and  grow  feeble  with  repetition.     The  pht/sirfif.  blow  or 
prick  infiicted  on  a  t^pot  already  sore  with  previons  injuries  is  doubly  felt ;  4 
the   second  moral  stroke  falls  upon  a  part  which  has   become  partiallj  " 
benumbed  and  deadened  by  the  Br^t.     Then  new  impresaions,  often  fiir 
feebler,  often  far  loss  worthy  of  attention,  pass  like  a  wave  over  the  older  j 
ones,  cover  them,  cicatrise  them,  push  them  quietly  into  the  backgi'oand.  I 
We  could  not  retain  our  griefe  in  their  first  freshneactf  even  if  we  would. 
As  Mr.  Aniold  aays : —  , 

ThL*  ih  the  cureo  of  life  :   ibm  not  I 

A  nol>lpr,  calmer,  tmin  I 

Of  wiser  thouphts  and  ibeVrngs  Ulot  I 

j^^B  Our  piytsion^  fiYim  our  brain.  1 

^^^                              But  ciich  day  brin^.8  iU  petty  ilast,  J 

^^^                                   Otir  ^oon  choked  ctotils  to  till ;  J 

^^P                               And  we  forget  becniiiie  %ve  must,  1 
And  not  bcciiiLBc  we  will. 

In  a  word,  wc  do  not  overcome  our  sorrow^we  only  ovorliv©  it.  It  ia 
succeeded — not  giibduod ;  covered  np,  mossed  over»  like  the  templea  of 
EgjT[it  or  the  tombs  of  the  Campagna^not  conquered. 

It  is  the  samc»  t-oo,  usually,  with  our  faultt^.     *•  Time  *'  cures  them,  we 
say.     It  would  be  more  correct  to  my  that  it  i-emoves  the  tmjptaliuti  to 
ihem.     Sometimes  it  is  only  that  pleasurcH  cease  to  please  ;  we  grow  wiue 
and  good  through  mere  satiety, — if  wisdom  and  goodness  that  come  lo 
us  through  such  an  operation  of  **  Time "'  be  not  a  most  fiUhiclous  nud 
cynical   misnomer.      The   paasions   that   led  our   youth   astray  die  out 
with  age  from  the  slow  changes  in  our  animal  frame,  from  purely  pbj**icjij 
modifications  of  our  constitution  ;■ — the  appetitea  aod  desires  tbat  Rpiing  j 
from  the  hot  blood  and  abounding  vigour  of  onr  early  years  no  loni^J 
tonnent  the  languid  pulse  and  phlegmatic  temperament  of  after  life;  tho  | 
world  and  the  i\yi\,  not  the  flesh,  arc  then  the  tempters  to  be  prayed  ] 
against.     The  frailtiea  of  j 

fhcerlid  cpenturc*  wliotsc  nin»t  hinful  dccdt  J 

Were  but  tlm  overbciitiii;;  of  tlic  heiirt»  1 

come  cnsily  and  naturally  to  an  end  whuu  from  the  dulled  <  ' 

impaired  vitaUty  of  adviincing  age  we  feel  nothing  vividly  and  •  >  i 

strongly.     Time  does  not  so  nmch  cHtr  our  ftviilts  as  kilt  ihevi  > 

Sometimes — t»fteu,  indeed,  we  would  hope — Time  1m'  I 

its  train*     Wc  Icam  that  vice  **  does  not  pay/'     We  li.  | 

tliat  the  sin  is  far  less  sweet  than  wc  fanci^dt  and  that  it  cot»ts  mn*  I 

thAD  we  had  bargained  for.  Wo  gr»>w  better  calcnlatom  than  v.^  ,  .  ,  , 
MO  reflect  more  profoundly;  w»  measure  and  weigh  moro  neoimlcly, 
OeeaAonallyt  no  doubt,   •  T  '  f 

'  mUmnetB.    The  obseryali<  ' 

lyr  til  M  rong-dojog ;  wc  ftud  those  around  as  whom  w«  low  toiler  t^tim 
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ourselves  ;  and  afn^ciion  atii!  philaDthropy  gradanlly  iBitiato  us  into  virtiio 
;.  ^  uial,    Grow-ing  sense  aids  tbc  oporntionfi  of  dulled  senRibiUty  ; — 

I  IcsR  passiouate  and  fierce  aa  our  nerves  become  less  irritiiblo  ; 
we  drop  our  anliuosiiies  as  failing  memorj  coascs  to  remind  tis  of  tbe 
offeucea  vvhich  aroused  them,  and  as  a  calmer  judgment  enables  ns  to 
meaHure  those  cifeuceB  more  justly ;  we  are  less  willing  to  commit  crimes 
or  neglect  duties  or  incur  condemnation  for  tbe  sake  of  worldly  advancement, 
AH  we  <liscover  how  httle  happiness  that  advancement  brings  1U9»  and  as  wo 
reflect  for  how  short  a  period  we  can  hope  to  enjoy  it.  But,  through  all 
and  to  the  last,  the  physical  inflaenee  of  **  Time  ''  upon  our  bodily  fi-ame 
b  the  best  ally  of  its  moral  influence  on  our  character  and  our  intelHgence* 
Time  brings  mellownoss  to  man  much  as  it  brings  beauty  to  ruins — by  the 
eration  of  decay*  Wo  melt  aud  fitde  into  the  gontle  and  the  good,  just 
i  pilaces  and  temples  crumble  into  the  picturesque. 
When  we  come  to  speak  of  nations^  and  of  national  progress,  the  idea 
of  •*  Time"  embraces  a  far  wider  range  of  influences,  both  as  to  number 
Land  duration,  which  we  can  only  glance  at.  Time,  as  it  operates  on 
rempiies  and  on  peoples,  on  their  grandeur  and  their  decadence,  includes 
the  aggregate  of  the  efforts,  separate  or  combined,  of  every  individual 
oag  ifaem,  through  a  long  succession  of  decades  and  of  centuries,  Mr. 
attliew  Arnold,  in  the  least  sound  of  his  many  sagacious  and  suggestive 
writings — his  inconsiderate  attack  upon  Colenso— speaks  much  of  the 
Zfit-yeist,  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  and  in^es  us  to  trust  to  its  slow  and 
irresistible  influence,  and  not  to  seek  to  hasten  it, — that  is,  as  &r  as  we 
could  understand  him,  to  abstain  from  all  those  acts  aud  efforts  of  which 
its  iuflm-^nce  is  made  up.  Mr*  Leckie,  again,  in  his  adniirHblo  aud  pbilo- 
Bopbical  work,  Tfu*  HUtory  of  Raticmaiim\y  especially  in  the  chapter  on 
gjnagic  and  witchcraft,  writes  as  if  the  decay  of  superstition,  which  he 
ouicles  so  well,  were  owing  to  a  sort  of  natural  spontaneous  growth  of 
[le  human  mind,  and  its  added  knowledge*  and  not  to  any  distinct  process 
Pof  reasoning,  or  to  the  effects  of  the  teaching  of  any  particular  men,  out 
of  which  ftloae  in  truth  such  growth  could  come*  But  **  Time,"  in  reality, 
^whan  nsed  in  speaking  of  nations  means  nothing  but  the  sum  of  all  the 
Hacnces  which,  in  tbe  course  of  time,  individual  labourers  in  the  field  of 
Dvery,  invention ,  reasoning,  and  administration,  have  brought  to  bear  upon 
be  world.  In  the  work  of  rehgious  truth  and  freedom  **  Time  "  means  the 
blood  of  many  martyrs,  the  toil  of  many  brains,  slow  steps  made  good 
through  infiaite  research,  small  heights  and  spots  of  vantage  ground 
won  from  the  retiring  forces  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  by  generations  of 
Item  struggle  ntid  still  sterner  patience,  gleams  of  light,  and  moments  of 
*.pinition  interspersed  amid  years  of  darkness  and  despondency,  thousands 
of  oombatautfl  falling  on  the  field,  thousands  of  labom-ers  dying  at  the 
oagh,  witii  ht»re  and  there  a  Hosch  mounting  tbe  heights  of  Pisgah  to 
vey,  through  the  mist  of  tears  and  with  the  eye  of  frtith,  the  promised 
which  hii*  followers  may  reacli  at  last.  In  material  progress,  in  thoeo 
Pis  of  hfe  wliicb  in  their  aggregate  make  up  the  frame*work  and  oil  tbe 
whwlfi  of  our  complicttted  eiviliitation,  **Time*'  uignifiee  the  hard- won 
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diBcoveries  of  soienee,  ac^mented  by  the  ium^ssiodb  of  eack  sticoeedisg  age 
from  Thttlee  and  Ai-cJiimedeB  to  Newton  and  I>avy  ; — the  praetical  nx^gt/diy 
and  applJcativo  Ingenuity  of  lumdreds  of  inventors  like  Arkwright  and  WAti» 
Sl€pheni*on  and  WTioatetone  (to  whom  we  owo  the  cotton  maDnfBcture  and 
the  steam-engine,  the  railway  and  the  teltrgraph),  m  wall  as  the  humbler  and 
nnremembered  labours  of  the  thousands  whose  minor  contriyanc^B  paved 
the  way  for  their  great  completers ;  the  tnnamerable  contnbntioiis,  age 
after  age,  of  the  professional  or  si>ecii]ative  men  who  at  last  have  made 
medicine  and  surgen^  what  they  now  are ;  finally,  the  daily,  unacknow- 
ledged, half-unoonsciouSf  because  rou&e,  exertions  of  the  rulers  luid 
administrators  who  have  rendered  these  great  victories  of  peace  poasiUe 
because  they  have  enabled  thoBe  who  achieyed  them  to  lubonr  in  Beemly 
and  in  hope.  As  far  as  **  Time  "  has  made  the  world,  or  any  nation  in  it» 
wiser  and  better,  it  m  because  wise  and  good  men  have  devoted  that  brifltf 
firagment  of  Time  which  was  allotted  to  thorn  here  below  to  the  teek  d 
enlightening  and  onouraging  their  fe)low-men»  to  rendering  iirtue  eaadf 
iuad  wisdom  more  attractive,  to  remoyiog  obstaclea  in  the  i)ath  of  moral 
progress,  to  dragging  up  the  masses  towards  the  position  which  the 
etittf  had  previously  attained.  ^Vliero  nations,  once  in  thraldom^  have  won 
liberty  and  iadependence,  it  is  oot  the  cold  abstraction  of  ^*  Time*'  that  hifl 
enfranchised  them,  but  tyrants  that  have  so  misosed  time  aa  to  makii 
sufferers  desperate  ;  prophets  who  have  struck  out  the  enthuaiaem  that 
mokes  gafl'erera  daring  because  hopeful,  and  patriots  who  have  been  found 
willing  to  die  for  an  idea  and  an  aim.  And^  to  look  on  the  reverse  of  the 
picture,  when  in  ita  ceaseless  revolutionB  ^^  Time/'  which  once  lm>i]|Elii 
progress  and  development,  shall  have  brought  decay  an <1  'he 

agencies  in  operation  and  their  modux  op'tandi  i^re^eni  no  >  -xs^ 

Sometimes  the  same  rough  energy  which  made  nations  conquerors  at  liiift 
makes  them  despots  and  oppressors  in  the  end,  and  routes  that  hatred 
and  thirst  for  vengeance  which   never  waits   in  %'aia  for  opportunitiwi, 
yf  only   it   waits   long   enough;    and   thtj   day  of  ptril   <^ur|m»*i?e   ihtsm 
r^th  a  host  of  enemi^^s  Jind  not  a  Hinglo  friend*      Usually  the   wimlOi 
which  enterprise  and  civilization  have  .aocumukted  htmjgii  Iiunnj  and 
I  enenmtiou  b  ita  iraiu ;  bmguor  and  corruption  creep  over  the  pdople*s 
IjKwprp,  exertion  grtvwa  distasteful,  and  danger  repek  where  it  fononrlj 

I  ji  :  degenerate  fireemeu  hire  slaves  to  do  their  work,  nud  meroeonrifli 
ih      ,         lieir  battles;  and  no  Htnength  or  vitality  or  patriotism  i«  left  t4> 

resist  the  attacks  of  Bounder  and  hardier  barbarians.     Ooctuoanally,  in  tlia 
ip:  f  territoriikl  '  ki  nation  *i 

lij  iH  ;  the   ^  'm   and   i; 

kiilicini  ior  a  smalt  etaie,  pr<»  ^^r  unequal  to  the  i 

II  great  one,  and  the  empire  in  ..  ,*. lidln  to  p^ «    •  ^'' - 

kfwwr  within  or  coercive  power  above*     Kot  \\\  rm 

■ftttm  progrosR  of  mtionnl   i  iti 

neooliar  daggers  and  soarf^i?  1 

Mflfftttf  in  ft  nation,  alwarc  ineritabiy  tho  mrjat  nmi\ 

igoxioo  and  wealtli*  aad  grow  prosperoos  ftnd  fNywdirld  ;  iu?ku iuuluim  liAturnuj 


tntivii 
whioh 
nagicig 
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become  more  and  more  democratic  ;  if  the  actual  administration  of  public 
affairs  does  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  masses  or  their  nominees,  at 
least  the  policy  of  the  nation  is  moulded  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
the  less  sagacious  and  more  passionate  part  of  the  community  ;  the  mischief 
is  done  unconsciously  but  irretrieyably,  and  the  catastrophe  comes  without 
being  either  intended  or  foreseen.  In  other  cases,  states  and  monarchies 
come  to  an  end  simply  because  they  have  no  longer  a  raison  d'etre, — 
because  they  never  had  in  them  the  elements  of  permanence ;  because 
destructive  or  disintegrating  causes,  long  in  operation,  have  at  last  ripened 
into  adequate  strength.  The  Ottoman  Power  is  falling  because  the 
military  spirit  which  founded  it  has  died  away,  and  it  has  no  other  point 
of  superiority  to  the  people  over  whom  it  rules ;  because  the  Turks  are 
stagnant  and  stationary,  and  the  Greeks  are  au  fond  a  progressive  though 
a  corrupt  and  undeveloped  race.  Austria,  too,  seems  crumbling  to  pieces, 
because  composed  of  a  host  of  incongruous  elements,  and  because  neither 
the  genius  to  fuse  them,  nor  the  vigour  to  coerce  them,  can  be  found 
among  their  rulers. 

Is  there,  then,  no  permanence  in  any  earthly  thing  ?  Must  nations 
for  ever  die  out  under  the  slow  corrosion  of  **  Time,''  as  surely  as  men 
and  the  monuments  men  rear  ?  Is  there  no  principle  of  vitality  strong 
enough  to  defy  at  once  assaults  from  without  and  disintegration  frcmi 
within ; — no  elixir  vita  discoverable  by  the  accumulated  sagacity  and 
experience  of  centuries,  by  means  of  which  the  essential  elements  of 
national  life  can  be  renewed  as  fast  as  they  consume,  and  the  insidious 
causes  of  decay  watched  and  guarded  against  the  instant  they  begin  to 
operate,  and  counteracted  pari  passu  with  their  operation  ?  In  a  word, 
cannot  the  same  wisdom  and  self-knowledge  which  tell  nations  whij  and 
how  they  degenerate  and  die,  discover  antidotes  against  degeneracy  and 
death  ?  Or  is  fate  too  mighty  for  human  resistance  ; — that  is,  to  speak 
more  piously  and  definitely,  has  Providence  decreed  that  the  progress  of 
the  race  shall  proceed  by  a  succession  of  states  and  peoples,  and  not  by 
the  adaptation  and  perfectation  of  existing  ones ;  and  must  nations 
perforce  forego  the  noble  egotism  of  immortal  life,  and  be  content  to  live 
vicariously  in  their  offspring  and  inheritors  ?  The  question  is  of  infinitely 
small  moment  except  to  our  imaginations  ;  but  there  is  surely  no  reason 
why  the  dearer  and  more  human  hope  should  not  be  realised,  though  we 
may  be  ages  distant  from  the  day  of  realisation.  We  have  all  the  pre- 
serving salt  that  lies  latent  in  the  true  essence  of  Christianity,  as  yet  so 
little  understood ;  we  are  learning  to  comprehend,  far  better  than  the 
ancients  and  our  ancestors,  in  what  rational  patriotism  consists,  and 
wherein  lie  the  real  interests  of  republics  and  of  empires ;  all  the  needed 
pharmacopoeia  of  policy  is  within  our  reach  as  soon  as  we  thoroughly  know 
our  constitutions,  and  have  the  virtue  and  nerve  to  apply  the  remedies  in 
time.  If  there  had  been  conservators  of  the  Coliseum,  versed  in  all  the 
destructive  and  reparative  agencies  of  nature,  vigilantly  watching  the  one 
and  promptly  applying  the  other,  the  Coliseum  would  have  been  standing 
in  its  strength  and  its  beauty  to  this  hour. 
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Tu££E  is  no  crenttire^  be  it  bird,  beast «  or  fisb»  tbat  exei^is^s  giacll  i 
influence  over  the  destinies  of  the  human  race  as  the  specieg  of  telnui 
which,  for  Bome  mysterioua  but  doubtlesi^  beneficent  reason,  is  confined ' 
to  limited  portions  of  these  little  islandt;;.  The  heneiicence  evinced  in  the 
limitation  of  the  region  in  which  this  potent  bird  floimshoSt  however,  is 
principally  to  be  appreciated  by  the  Scottiah  lairds,  who  have  been  taming 
barren  moors  into  gold  mines  of  late  years,  and  who  may  yet  find  the  more 
the  mines  are  worked  the  leas  they  wiU  viehL  Let  us  prove  the  assertion 
in  this  way.  Tho  British  empire  is  the  most  extensive  and  populous  in 
the  world  ;  no  throne,  principality,  or  power  can  ^e  with  it  in  acroi^^ 
or  population.  The  British  empire  is  governed  by  the  Parliament  of  tbo 
United  Kingdom,  The  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  affected 
materially  in  its  deliberations  and  in  itn  legislative  functions  by  the  grouse, 
which,  according  to  law,  must  be  ready  for  shooting  on  12th  August  in 
England  and  in  Scotland  ;  but  (\^iih  manifest  uniaimess  to  English  and 
Scotch  birds,)  are  allowed  to  enjoy  longer  leases  or  tenant-right  iu  Ireland. 
As  the  beginning  of  August  approaches  in  each  year,  the  most  resolute 
Minister  is  made  aware,  by  signs  umuistakable,  that  he  must  not  trifle 
with  the  functions  of  the  tetraoides,  and  vex  them  with  attempts  at  legis- 
lation, which  are  certain  to  be  received  with  indifference  or  contempt » 
It  is  probable  that  some  Members  could  sit  all  the  year  round,  and 
like  it.  Mr.  Ayrton,  Mr,  Darby  Griffiths,  Mr,  Wljalley,  and  a  few  othurs, 
would,  it  is  very  likely,  enjoy  perennial  srances  and  speech -makingB. 
Such  exceptions  prove  the  nile.  Mr.  Bright  himself  would  lead  off  a  large 
section  of  followers  to  the  side  of  the  salmon-pool,  far  removed  from  the 
patriotic  bellowing*!  of  Mr.  Beales ;  imd  Ijord  Uiissell  would  prefer  another 
speech  on  the  hillsides  of  Blidrgowrie  to  another  dobat<>  in  the  Houm 
of  I/jrds.  The  grouse  season  rules  the  Parliamentary  recess,  oiad  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  find  a  Member  m  either  Honw;  who  is  out, 
directly  or  indirectly,  influenced  by  the  opening  of  the  shootings.  It  w 
fitly  preceded  by  Iho  **  slaughter  of  the  innocents/*  and  if  the  grouse  eonld 
know  what  dt*eds  are  wrought  in  the  hcateil  days  and  hurried  oightA 
previous  to  the  holocaust,  they  might  rejoice  in  the  blighted  projeciSf  thtf 
bitrked  spetJieheH,  ihe  quashed  motiomi,  tkn  aliortivo  prep&rationi,  thn 
drfi^AtiMl        '     '     .  a«d  the  nf       ^  ^  V  '  V    i  -^ut 

[of  their  The  «  ibe 

lie  of  OniiMa  at  all  cventu,  and  also  tor  htr  <  loo.     But  tn  hin 

of  beartd^weU,  I  will  not  say  thai.     But  k  ,.^.LMivi  if  tr^-  f--—  i  f)|^ 
tikird  of  K«niptnUy,  who  ho  worthiiy  ntpri«tfnta  tb«»  burghs  dI  nA 
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I  Wick,  ectild  look  mo  in  the  face,  and  say  he  felt  as  much  acute  coDoem 
ADii  mn\  active  j^ief  about  the  praicardiu,  wbeu  lio  read  of  the  fciturvalion 
of  these  coloured  brethren,  as  ho  did  the  day  he  haudcd  uie  a  }'ella\^'iBh 
I  enrelope  &om  ^hich  he  had  extracted  a  sheet  of  paper,  after  breakiug 
the  wax,  on  which  iras  impressed  the  mark  of  a.  very  fine  broad  thumb - 
end»  exelaimingi  **  That's  from  Rorj' !     It*8  frightfiil  news.** 

**  Who  ifi  Rorr^  mj  dear  Mac?  "  quoth  I,  gazing  on  the  envelope,  which 
Kfms inscribed,  *'  The  MacBirdie  of  Kamptullj  and  MacBirdie.  M.P.,  at  the 
Commons  Hous  of  PaHument  in  London,  &c.  &c,  &c."  **  And  what  is  the 
dreadfal  iutelh'geucc  of  which  you  speak  ?  " 

**  Just  take  it  and  read  for  yourself,     0  dear  me  I  dear  me  !  *' 
I  read  the  laboured  scroll,  which  was  written  on  a  printed  form  headed 
Weekly  Rt^iKirt/' 

"  MoofB  of  Knmptully,  Tullymorc,  MacBirdie  More 
MjicBirdicbcg  and  Stratbluahy. 
•*  HoNKE&Ei>  8iB, — It  b  with  grate  regret  I  have  to  enform  you  that  own 
to  some  eoorse  weather  and  lateness  of  heather  a  gi-ate  mortalhty  has  come 
on  the  broods  within  the  last  feaw  days.  The  low  grimds  by  Btrathlushy 
aro  the  warstt  and  I  am  bearing  we  will  bee  four  to  five  hundreyed  brase 
abort  of  our  number  or  more.  Black  game  is  backward.  There  is  not 
muah  tapeworms,  The  dogs  is  well  worked  and  will  give  settisfiiction. 
Angus  McMunn  reports  well  of  the  bastes  on  Tiillymore  and  rund  be  the 
,  of  Ben  beg — line  heads. 

If*  And  wishing  you  respectkfully  safe  gumey,  I  am  your  hoimer's  most 
>  oi>^.,  as  in  duty  bound, 

**  BOBEBICK  MaCALLIBTSB. 

"  (See  remaiks  annexed.)*' 

**  But  ^vou  il  conio  down  all  the  same,  won't  you  ?**  asked  the  Mac- 
Birdie,  entreatingly*  *'  Well  have  bii'ds  to  shoot  after  all !  A  pleasant 
paily.  There  will  be  Duudrumming,  J»ck  Plutiul  of  the  Tenth,  and  little 
Girder.     General  Tuck  has  made  a  conditiomd.     1  depend  on  you/' 

I  pi-ouused*  I  felt  I  was  doing  a  noble  deed.  The  MacBirdie, 
summoned  by  the  division-bellt  went  off  much  relieved  in  his  mind  to  give 
a  perfoeUy  uubinHsed  vote  on  an  Irish  grand  jury,  or  fisher},  or  education, 
or  some  bill  of  the  kind  which  the  Irisb  Members  will  insist  on  being 
introduced  to  bo  killed  ere  they  depart  to  the  bosoms  of  their  constituencies. 
It  so  happened  I  was  bound  to  that  same  couutr}%  and  it  occurred  to  me 
thjit  it  would  Ixj  a  clever  tiling  to  go  by  Fleetwood  to  Belfiist  and  then 
cross  over  to  Gbtsgow  from  the  North  of  Ireland.  Thus  could  I  dodge  the 
limited  muil*trains  which  were  already  us  exclusive  as  a  subscription  opera- 
ion  a  Patii  night.  The  places  were  booked  in  advance  weeks  ago,  and 
ew  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passagtj  through  England  by  the  ordinan* 
tnail-trnluft  on  tbe  eve  of  8t.  Tetracide — the  sacciferous  camaraderie  and 
the  bnd  tobacco,  and  the  sporting  gtuiry  of  the  carriages.  Well,  of  tixis 
I  routtt  by  Fleetwood  I  would  say.  if  you  or©  a  man  of  the  sort  of  those  who 
sit  with  Bradshaw  iu  one  hand  and  a  watch  in  the  other,  and  note  the  time 
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of  »ciual  arrival  at  each  stjitioQ^  and  comparing  it  Wtb  tha  tabulated  timti 
get  into  a  paseioD  or  make  youi'sclf  nuserablc  ;   if  you  are  a  man  of  thoJ 
sort  of  tliose  who  dislike  being  btte  generally,  and  hx  a  hurry  [>articuliirly  ;1 
who  are  rather  dispoeorl  to  imi  as  litUe  as  possible  ;  who  arc  aTerse  ta 
embarking  in  small  stt'amers  and  goiag  out  to  sea  to  embark  in  the  rojnai 
mail-boats  tossed  on  the  wave  ;   wbo  aqMre  to  the  comforts  of  a  good  \ 
berth ;  who  hate  crowdB,  paiii*iuiarly  of  Belfast  linen-merchauts  and  pig*  1 
jobbejB  and  horsedoalers ; — do  not  goby  Fleetwood  and  Belfwst  at  this  time  | 
of  year  unless  you  are  quite  certain  of  being  more  lucky  than  I  was,  and 
of  finding  the  tide  answer  and  a  pause  in  the  migration.     The  Ude  nurely 
does  not  answer,  I  am  told,     Hu  much  the  betUrr  for  frequent  passengers* 

But  who  can  hold  a  fift^  in  hb  haad^ 

By  thmkiag  on  the  finoaty  Caacasas  f  i 

Anyway,  it  was  very  pleasant  next  morning  to  hear  tho  grating  of  the  ship  ^  I 
eides  against  the  quay  waD  of  Belfast,  and  to  think  that  within  a  few  j 
hours  by  rail  there  was  a  certain  stream  flowiug  to  the  sea  when*  tha  I 
salmon,  as  they  headed  upwards   to  the  gravel-beds«  were  junt  ji»!:dlm^] 
each  other  in  the  pools.     There  Ls  no  man  so  persecuted  by  tbt?  weatJicr  ancl  ] 
so  dependent  tor  his  pleasure  on  the  stat«  of  the  barometer  as  the  con- 1 
templative  angler.      The  water  is  too  bright  and  txi3Ct  t>r  it  is  Uto  higbJ 
and  discoloured ♦  or  the  fish  are  ^*  waiting  for  a  change,"  or  the  wind  ifll 
in  a  bad  point,  or  ••those  whit^  clouds  prevent  them  rising,**  or  •*  thcre'if  ■ 
thunder  in  the  air ;  "  but  something  or  other  there  siu'cly  in  to  prevent 
one's  getting  hiilf-a-dozen  decent  fishing  days  in  the  year,  and  when  they 
come  he  is  suio  to  hv  away  or  busy,  or  to  have  the  wrong  fir,  or  to 
break  his  rod  early  in  the  morning,  or  to  get  his  reel  out  of  order.     Wliy 
pursue  the  recital  of  our  wrongB  at  the  hands  of  fortune  ?     Rathor  let  ns 
wonder  at  oui*  perseverance,  and  rejoice  in  the  exquisite  dfllii?ht«  of  our 
mxe  moments   of    rewiird(*d   skill   and   iudomi table   y 
seeond  week  in  this  present  month  of  August,  howev    , 
full  sway  of  mm&  malignant  and  evil-minded. planet.      Tbore  wa«  the 
river,  in  capital  order  one  would  think,  running  fiwiftly  in  brond  brown*  j 
tinged  sheets  over  tbe  pobblos,  or  resting  its  waters  in  tho  hm^^  prtofm^^ 
svrtipt  by  a  gt^utle  breeze  till  it  rushed  forth  to  meet  ^ ' 

caught  it  in  snowy  luins  and  swept  it  away  in  the  turm^j ,,  . .    ...  .„i, 

tiny  bar  of  sand  and  blaek  rocks  covered  with  eeawcjed*     There  ha  the 
Ion*  '  '  ihen  ft  »uii     '        '         '  '       ilT*CJ 

glfa  if<fathowai  lia^ 

whirl,  iadicatisd  the  pkr  of  "a  ianh  *    boneafch.     Wbat  litn;  of  liiea  wna 
known  to  Uit*  angler**  art  was  all  di«pla^>ipd  in  vain.     From  mom  to  oofior  j 
from   uoon   to  dewy  eve.  threo  Bmnmer  daya  I  toill^d  or  wiitchvd    Lbftl 
practit^i-id  band  of  tin 
I  ha^l  a  **  crick  "   in  n 

■ml  a  alight  touch  of  the  rbeumatiea  all  ovorf  attd»  f\ill  <  i  tbti 

subtle  race  o£  the  ^'  '         '         Tokcd  fdrr     '  -     -''  r  huh  N^ruke- 

hauling  and  pm  i  ans*   It  t  latft  from  Om 
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nngratefol  stream,  and  to  take  my  revenge  on  the  moors,  if  I  wonld  escape 
the  horrors  of  a  Sunday  in  Glasgow  between  the  services  and  the  disgrace 
of  airiving  late  at  Eamptully  Lodge.  The  Belfast  steamer  to  Glasgow  was 
certainly  not  a  very  pleasant  medium  of  communication  on  the  night  of 
August  9th.  Every  berth  was  taken,  every  chaur  and  bench  occupied, 
and  from  beneath  the  tables  sounded  the  heavy  breathings  of  many 
sleepers.  There  were  sporting  gentlemen  who  had  been  attending  some 
races,  agricultural  gentlemen  who  had  been  engaged  at  a  cattle-show,  flax- 
buyers  and  linen-factors,  and  the  way  in  which  they  devoured  eggs  and 
bacon,  and  flounders,  and  drank  tea  and  whisky-toddy,  and  brandy  and 
**  soddy  wather,"  was  enough  to  alarm  any  one  not  acquainted  with,  the 
habits  of  these  meritorious  individuals.  There  were  also  numerous  repre- 
sentatives of  the  class  to  which  I  belonged,  the  happy  men  engaged  to 
friends  with  hunting  grounds  of  their  own,  and  some  who  could  speak  of 
*<  my  moors  "  and  their  prospects.  It  is  curious  how  many  men  shoot 
grouse  because  it  is  the  fashion.  They  feel  themselves  bound  to  do  it. 
They  lose  caste  if  they  are  not  on  the  moors  on  12th  August,  and  so  they 
toil  on  after  a  brace  of  dogs  till  they  are  ready  to  die,  and  make  believe 
that  they  enjoy  it,  and  are  all  the  better  of  the  exhaustion,  which  they  do 
not  recover  for  days  afterwards.  What  would  become  of  the  Highlands, 
or  rather  of  the  Scottish  chiefe,  only  for  this  fashionable  diversion  ?  Red 
deer  would  not  produce  the  same  results  on  the  rental,  nor  would  salmon. 
There  arc  limits  to  forests  and  salmon  rivers,  and  to  the  means  and  tastes 
of  those  who  prefer  stalking  and  fishing,  but  the  gi'ouse  mountain  is 
always  profitable,  for  sheep  and  grouse  thrive  together ;  at  least  they  are 
not  antagonistic,  and  it  might  be  a  question  which  of  the  two  should  give 
way,  in  case  they  were  found  incompatible  with  each  other.  The  Liver- 
pool cotton- broker,  the  Manchester  warehouseman,  the  Bolton  **chap," 
the  London  merchant,  must  have  his  moor ;  many  of  the  class  have  forests 
and  rivers  as  well.  They  jostle  the  Highland  chief  out  of  his  fastnesses, 
and  he  swears  and  pockets  the  money,  and  lays  on  the  rent,  imless  he  be 
such  a  great  landed  proprietor  as  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  one  or  two 
more.  But  even  a  duke  will  let  his  ancestral  halls  and  his  wide-spread 
acres  of  moor  and  mountain  to  a  sporting  stock-jobber,  and  many  a  poor 
proud  family  is  fain  to  surrender  the  rights  of  the  chase  to  the  Saxon 
lawyer  or  the  Southron,  who  has  well-filled  money-bags,  and  who  seeks 
in  the  Highlands  the  sport  and  the  society  which  he  cannot  get  else- 
where. It  was  doubtless  the  Queen  who  set  the  fashion,  and  made 
the  Highlands  so  popular.  The  Prince  Consort,  as  we  learn,  breathed 
more  freely  when  he  came  to  Balmoral;  and  although  it  costs  her 
Majesty  some  2,000^  whenever  she  moves  from  the  south  to  the  north,  it 
is,  perhaps,  the  only  part  of  her  dominions  where  she  really  feels  at  rest. 
The  proximity  of  the  Court  fixed  many  of  the  chiefe  of  the  clans  in  their 
homes.  Some  of  them  were  honoured  by  the  condescending  visits  of  the 
Sovereign  and  the  Prince  Consort,  and  relations  approaching  to  intimacy 
were  established  between  the  Hoyal  Family  and  the  respectable  eommonen 
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who  conld  not  eveo  boast  of  being  ''  tijo  "  Mac  niijihiDg.  Legnl  gantle 
from  the  occupants  of  judi<;ial  seak  dtovra  to  the  flonrishiug  8olicit<»r  or 
much  brief-giving  nttomey,  worn -out  medical  men  and  Low  Church 
pfti-sous,  swell  the  pilgrimage  to  the  shrines  of  6t,  Grouse,  north  of  Tay, 
and  away  to  the  west  and  east.  A  return  of  the  sums  paid  for  these 
shootings  and  fishinge  would  moke  Bome  of  the  ineome-tax  officials  jump 
in  their  chairs  ;  and  although  the  reports  of  the  prevalence  of  disease 
caused  many  persona  to  fall  away,  and  prevented  the  lettings  of  vanons 
shootings  this  year,  it  may  fairly  bo  said  that  the  rat^s  of  moors,  forests, 
and  streams  are  ou  the  increase,  and  that  tboy  exhibit  an  annual  rise.  It 
would  be  strange  if  it  were  not  so.  The  accumulation  of  capital  in 
England  and  Scotland  is  to  be  counted  by  many  millions  every  year* 
With  opulence  cnmes  leisure,  and  a  taste  for  sport  just  as  the  means  < 
indu!f,ing  it  are  augmented.  The  hiUs,  the  moors,  and  streams  cannO 
bo  enlarged  or  multiphed.  True,  indeed,  the  sheep  may  bo  tunied  off  a 
moimtain,  and  the  red  deer  will  at  once  take  their  place  for  the  stalker ; 
or  the  growth  of  heather  may  be  encoiunged  for  the  grouse »  or  fiills  may 
bo  levelled  and  channels  opened  for  the  salmon;  but,  practir;^ 
can  be  no  accession  to  the  acres  or  \he  streams  suitable  for  the  s| 
Whenever  property  comes  into  the  market,  there  are  bidders  for  it  at  the 
most  enormous  prices.  Peers  and  commoners  contend  together  for  tlia 
coveted  possession  of  solitary  wilds  and  bleak  corries,  where  they  can  toil 
and  hv  thankful  when  the  session  is  over,  till  they  are  summoned  back  to 
watch  the  results  of  the  leap  in  the  dark.  The  makers  of  guns  and  car- 
tridges, of  powder  and  shot,  rejoice  ;  the  breeders  of  dogs  multiply  ;  the 
rare  of  keepers  and  gillies  thrives  and  expands,  and  thousands  of  men  art  J 
turned  away  from  emigration  or  agricultuml  iali*our  to  the  strenuoug 
idleness  of  the  chase.  And  after  alt,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at*  If 
a  man  be  in  tolerably  good  condition,  there  is  no  spoti  which  is  so  oxhi- 
lamting  and  agreeable  as  that  afforded  in  the  Highlands*  The  chamois- 
shooter  has  to  spend  long  nights  up  among  the  snow-fiehls  in  coU 
and  solitude  ;  the  partridge* shooter  must  t^il  in  blazing  simshino  ov6r^ 
heavy  nwedes  and  foot-tripping  mangold;  the  Inclian '' sportsman  iji  not 
nl^rnys  ccrtmn  that  his  game  may  not  bag  him ;  and  all  over  the  world, 
wherever  he  may  be,  the  keen  votary  of  the  chastj  has  privations  and 
Bufferings  to  temper  his  delights*  But  the  Highland  lodge  is  tiio  abode 
eomlbrt.  Lost  in  the  clouds,  without  a  sound  to  break  the  silenci)  sav 
the  belling  of  the  deer  snd  the  beatings  of  his  own  heart  m  the  forentr  Hxa 
efowing  of  the  startled  groaae  or  the  bark  of  the  collie  on  the  moora«  t^j 
gportomftti  knoin-s  that  somewhere  in  the  brown  void  benc-ath  him  thent  i 
a  snug  little  palace  of  indolence ^  where  plenteous  f&i'e  and  good  living  and 
fi  comfortable  bed  await  him  at  nightfnlb 

It  in  noon  at  thi)  IVrtb  atatian,  and  lialf  a*dozen  trains  are  in  at  oiic«  : 
eu;''  '  *  *  Wliat  a  mcou**  Uiat 

TL.  t  are  all  in.  and  tbo#e 

far  the  north  are  making  ready  to  start*     The  euergt^tier  gocnl^humo 
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and  obligbg  Btation- master  is  rtiliGg  tho  chaos  of  gun  and  tod  caseg,  port- 
maDbcftus,  ladies'  boxes  and  bags^  which  has  accumxdated  on  the  platfoim ; 
now  givuig  a  hand  io  a  truck, — now  ka<:ling  a  difitrBcted  lady'e-maid  to 
the  arms  of  her  mistress, — here  attending  to  the  owner  of  a  missing 
pointer, — there  contending  with  a  lordly  Jeames  who  is  seeking  to 
appropriate  a  carriage  for  his  mastered  cigar, — or  appeasing  the  wrath  of  a 
gent  who  has  had  *'  'is  'at  box  stove  in  by  the  rascally  porters."  Yon  see 
{oees  you  have  not  beheld  since  the  last  war  perhaps^  or  since  the  season 
before  last. 

**  Hallo,  old  fellow,  where  the  deuce  aie  you  from  ?  *' 

•*So  glad  to  see  yoti— just  arrived  from  Calcutta  tho  day  before 
yesterday ;    bo  lucky  to  be  in  time  for  the  fii*tit  day  I  '* 

See,  there  is  Lord  Tadpole,  and  there  in  my  lady  1  That  heap  of' 
luggage,  about  the  size  of  a  shepherd's  bothie,  is  thuii-s,  you  may  be  bound, 
for  that  is  Tadpole's  own  man  at  one  side  of  it,  and  at  the  other  is  the 
wretched  Clarifise,  my  lady's  maid,  looking  with  horror  to  ber  two  months' 
imprisonment  by  the  side  of  Loch  Froggy.  Tadpole,  you  see,  weai*s  the 
Strathiroggy  stalking  suit,  and  tremendous  shoeing  and  a  wideawake ;  and 
the  melancholy -looking  man  close  behind  him  will  burst  into  kilt  and  hose 
and  gpleuchan,  and  play  the  bagpipes,  as  soon  ae  he  gets  his  foot  on  his 
native  heather,  for  he  is  the  Tadpole  piper,  who  makes  dinner  hideous 
and  drinks  a  great  deal  of  whisky  o'  nights.  There,  revolving  roimd  my 
lord,  whose  near  neighbour  he  is,  in  the  desperate  hope  of  obtaining  a  nod 
of  recognition,  is  little  Doechat,  who  has  hii'ed  a  fme  place  for  his  'ealth, 
and  who  would  fall  away  at  once  into  the  nether  depths  if  he  were  not 
ahooting  on  tbe  I2th  August.  Doechat  hu8  put  his  little  legs  into  pink 
ngs  with  green  bars,  and  is  encased  in  knickerbockers  and  suit  of 
ght  green  Genoa  velvet,  and  his  vaktaille  is  in  attendance  on  a 
monstrous  quantity  of  his  property,  and  w^hen  he  thinks  he  is  not  noticed 
enough,  ho  demands  in  a  loud  voice,  ''  Frunswaw  I  " 

**  Fraoswaw  I  Etes  vous  bien  certang  que  le  dook  de  Bilbow  ne'it  pas 
arrivey  ?  " 

**  Oui,  monBienr.  Mais  Monsieur  Abrahams  va  venlx,  II  est  dans  h 
eonvoi  qui  arrive.     Ah  I  voila,  monsieur  I  " 

Doechat  darts  into  the  restaurant,  and  leaves  "  Franswaw  "  to  receive 
Mr.  AbruhamSt  wbo  is  magnificently  got  up  for  the  occxision,  and  has  an 
Oriental  aspect  which  iU  accords  with  a  Moses'  '*  suit  for  the  moors." 

At  last  we  are  off,  with  many  Tadpoles,  Doechats  and  intermediate 
varieties,  and  tho  train  dasbes  into  the  real  Highlands*  which  open  for  us  at 
Killiecrankio.  Tho  sun  is  getting  low  as  tho  Highland  express  halts  for  a 
moment  at  the  Strathlushy  station,  a  little  wooden  barrack- looking  place 
on  a  moor,  with  mountains  on  all  tndes.  There,  in  kilt  and  phtllabeg, 
sporran  and  spleuchan  and  bonnet — the  latter  with  a  hr  ^adge  and 

fk  bunch  of  heather  to  boot  in  the  side  of  it^ — stands  tLt  j  le  himself, 

.  half-a-dozen  kilted  gallowglasses.     The  chiefs  face  is  radiant. 

*•  Vy&  been  over  the  moors  these  two  last  days ;  plenty  of  birds  strong 
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on  the  wing.  That  fellow  Borj  is  ahvajs  of  n  dospoutUng  itim  of  mine), 
cir  ihmks  it  right  to  prepare  me  not  to  expect  too  mttoh*  Yon'r©  the  firtt 
man  come  yet ;  but  the  others  will  arrive  by  the  evening  tnm.  Dan- 
dramming  was  driviiig  up  to  Ibo  lodge  aa  we  e tailed  for  the  station/' 

It  is  three  inileh  to  the  lodge  which  the  MiicBirdie  has  bnill  on  thd 
policy  of  KamptuUy,  and  as  sve  <l»nv.  ov*r   tlv.^  ].mA  tnM  ,iW  tli.   y^arH-  W^ 
Monday* 

•*  I'll  put  you  on  a  middle   beat  with  Diiutlaammiug,     lie  saul,   "  •*«! 
he*fl  not  fond  of  hard  walldug  aud  likeB  plenty  of  hirdn.    Take  them  prt^tty'^ 
qnick^  as  he's  apt  to  be  shari*  \vith  tbeni*     You'll  get  150  brace  between 
yon,  I  hope-     I  am  going  with  Pin  to  keep  him  in  order,  imd  the  others 
can  pair  off  as  they  like." 

The  lodge  was  a  substantial,  well-built  tstouo  edifice  of  one  pt 
eight  bed-rooms  opening  off  a  central  fomdur  at  one  side,  n  lar- 
room  and  drawing-room  on  the  other,  tho  kitchen  at  the  end.     The  M 
starved  trees  which  had  been  planted  about  could  not  conceal  the  rer 
aseftti  fmomamental  garden  stored  with  cabbages »  potatoes,  ouions.  and 
the  like,  nor  the  outhouses  and  kennels  where  gtUies  luid  dogs  congregate«I| 
and  had  their  being.     Dundmmming,  a  red- faced ^  lean  maUf  with  wntcryl 
grey  eyes  and  a  hooked  nose  much  tainted  by  snuff,  was  lying  full  leng 
on  the  sofa  as  we  came  in. 

'*  This  horrid  gout!  "  he  groaned.  "  It  ia  just  set  in  the  right  foot. 
I  always  said  Maebogns^s  daret  is  loaded — full  of  Hermitage.  Had  yoti 
ever  the  gout  ?  **  he  asked  of  me,  when  the  MacBirdie  retired. 

'*  Well,  no  ;  I  can't  say  I  have/* 

**  You  are  very  lucky  then.     I  think/'  he  continued,  looking  at  mdl 
narrowly,  **  this  attack  will  go  away  j  but  I  thought  it  just  as  wiell  to  giv«^ 
Kmmptnlly  a  hint.     He's  got  capital  claret,  and  he^s  got  some  that  isn't ; 
and  I  wanted  to  warn  him  against  trotting  out  the  latter  for  as  juat  as  hej 
was  going  to  see  after  the  wine/' 

The  Dun  drumming   had  a  glimpse  of  intellect  in  biiu  I  y 
That  evening  he  drank  a  good  deal  of  claret,  and  said  nothing  o\         ^     t 
oext  morning ;  so  it  is  fair  to  suppose  there  was  no  Burgtmdy  adulteration 
in  it.     The  lodge  was  too  lar  from  the  kirk  for  imy  but  the  r     "         >^t>^ 
pedesiriaiis,  and  Sunday  passed  quietly.    Some  of  the  partv  le 

over  the  htll«   and  came  back  in  great   spirits  .'  tbe    bro 

Dundrumming  lay  on  the  state  sofa,  with  a  handkt..:,...   ,.vtr  htn  fiico  1 
keep  off  the  ffles,  till  it  was  time  to  dTt^ss  for  dinner*     The  laird  paid 
firtfoeni  visits  to  the  keeper's   lodge  and   1      ^    '  '     ! 

aoeompanied  him  ;  and  when  tired  of  thnt,  T 
consisted  of  Topi  rym^  Th  i 

Bums'    JiiMtice^    4,,... --/A    K.rp>.  -   ,      .,.-,,,.    i.  r    - 
SttinwnM,  and  a  few  odd  volumes  of  novda  and  mafcajdnas. 

At  f^     '" 
great  vi 

I  •o'Jy  at  iir^t/    said  Andrew,  as  be  oiriiifged  nj  Imjcbirtiuckerti  ^bA 
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AoeBf  splashed  the  cold  water  into  my  tub,  and  gave  a  farewell  pat  of  the 
hand  to  my  shootmg-coat.  **  There's  no  breakfast  till  eight  o'clock,  and 
they'll  no  be  off  'till  nine,  I'm  thinking."  The  yard  outside  my  window 
was  filled  with  a  wonderful  gathering  of  the  clans,  and  all  the  ponies  on 
the  hill- sides  had  been  congregated  there  from  dawn.  The  keeper's  lads 
were  engaged  in  moderating  the  ardour  of  the  straining  couples,  and  I 
very  soon  selected  my  own  particular  friends  and  favourites  from  the  tail- 
wagging  pack — ^Proth,  a  beautiful  clean-built  pointer  in  splendid  condition, 
and  Frolic,  her  brother,  and,  if  possible,  her  superior.  What  a  breakfast 
we  made,  and  what  a  bustle  of  preparation  then  followed  as  panniers 
were  packed  for  the  game-ponies  and  for  the  lunches !  Pipes  were  lighted 
— ^the  keepers  and  their  gillies  were  told  off  to  each  party,  and  in  solenm 
state  the  great  procession,  headed  by  the  General  and  Pin,  moved  off  in 
detachments  to  the  hills.  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  behold  :  the  General 
sat  his  old  wall-eyed  pony  as  if  it  were  a  war-horse,  and  Pin  beside  him 
tried  his  best  to  provoke  his  quadniped  into  a  kick  by  the  use  of  the 
pointed  end  of  his  stick.  Then  came  at  their  heels  a  gilUe  leading  their 
pony  with  panniers  for  the  game,  one  being  full  of  creature  comforts ; 
another  gillie  with  a  brace  of  pointers ;  another  with  a  brace  of  setters ; 
a  third  with  a  retriever  ;  the  keeper  and  two  assistants  with  the  guns  and 
cartridges.  Dundrumming  and  myself  followed  in  similar  state  and  style, 
only  that  Dundrumming  had  his  own  gillies  extra,  and  had  secret  luxuries 
added  to  the  luncheon- pannier.  The  MacBirdie  and  Girder  brought  up 
the  rear,  with  a  still  more  numerous  clientelle  of  ponies,  gillies,  dogs, 
and  keepers,  so  that  as  we  wound  up  the  rude  pathway  which  led  to  the 
point  whence  our  paths  diverged  to  the  diiierent  shootings,  we  resembled 
in  some  sort  a  column  of  infantry  and  cavalry  going  out  on  a  foray. 
**  Good  luck,"  *'  Good  sport,"  '*  Dinner  at  eight."  And  so  we  parted. 
Our  course  lay  straight  up  by  the  side  of  a  bum,  or  series  of  Httle  water- 
falls and  cascades,  which  came  down  from  the  moor  above  us,  over  the 
hard  white  stones.  The  day  was  dark  and  warm  and  windy,  just  the  kind 
we  wanted  for  scent  and  shooting. 

**Ef  at  ell  be  pleesiu'  to  yoc,  w'all  begin  just  here.  There's  fine 
gniud  aboot  us." 

The  dogs  were  cast  looso  and  were  gambolling  in  the  heather  in  a 
preliminary  flourish.  We  dismounted,  took  our  guns,  and  walked  on 
after  the  keeper.  **  Whoa,  steady.  Frolic  !  "  Sure  enough  there  was  a 
point  just  in  one  minute.  Dundrumming  and  I  walked  over  the 
heather  towards  the  rigid  tail,  which  was  backed  by  Froth  with  much 
solicitude.. 

*'  I  think  you  are  keeping  a  little  too  much  to  my  side,"  quoth  Dun- 
drumming, who  was  marching  straight  towards  the  dog's  head. 

**  I  bog  your  pardon,  but " 

WTiirr,  whirr  !     Bang,  bang,  bang,  bang ! 

*'  That's  well,  indeed,"  said  the  keeper,  as  he  walked  towards  the  birds 
which  were  down. 
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I  knew  both  were  mine.  Dundrumming  had  shot  at  two  which  rose 
across  him,  and  I  caught  the  twinkle  of  the  keeper^s  eye  as  my  friend 
exclaimed, — 

**  I'm  in  good  form  I  see  by  these  two  shots.  Take  your  time,  Bir>  and 
I'll  be  bomid  you'll  do  better  next  time." 

«  Why,  I  protest  those  birds  are  mine.     I  fired  at  them  both.** 

<<  Then  it  was  after  I  had  killed  them,  that's  all,'*  quoth  Dundromming. 

He  was  a  dreadful  man.  I  never  was  in  such  agonies  of  rage  in  my 
life  as  I  was  ere  the  day  was  over.  He  blazed  away  at  everything  that 
rose,  claimed  everything  that  fell,  and  in  the  evening,  as  we  sat  at  dinner 
talking  of  the  shooting,  I  heard  him,  sotto  vocCy  say  of  me — me,  the  crack 
shot  of  the  regiment — **  MacBirdie,  I'm  thinking  my  friend  the  captain 
has  not  had  much  practice  with  the  grouse.  He  couldn't  get  on  to  them 
to-day  at  all.  But  he'll  do  better,"  he  added,  in  a  louder  voice,  as  he 
perceived  my  eye  turned  on  him.  *'  I  could  see  by  the  style  of  that  right 
and  left  you  got "  (I  had  dozens  of  them,  I  swear)  '*  just  before  we  left, 
that  you  were  no  novice."  We  had  bagged  171  i  brace,  of  which  I  had  killed 
frdly  three -fourths ;  but  before  the  evening  was  over,  I  had  the  satis£EU2tlon 
of  hearing  Dundrumming  take  his  oath  he  had  killed  200  brace  to  his  own 
gun,  the  ten  he  said  which  were  lost,  and  of  seeing  him  removed  to  his 
chamber  in  a  high  state  of  exaltation,  declaring, — '<  I  shay,  MaBirdie, 
I  shos  five  hundre  brashe  to  my  gun.  The  captin  can't  shoot;  yon 
can't  shoot;  Pinttail  can't  shoot;  ^e  old  General  can't  hit  haystack." 
And  so  ended  my  first  day  with  the  grouse,  and  with  Drunmiing  of 
Dundrunmiing. 

There  are  many  of  them,  I  daresay,  at  work  on  the  moors  this  moment, 
and  Dundrunmiing  still  enjoys  a  high  reputation  at  Kamptully  with  every- 
one but  the  keeper. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 
At    Cabtello- 

"  PRrV\4TE  letter  Ijtom  a  fnend  had 
told  Ji^ek  Bramleigh  that  hiB  £athcr'a 
Mpposition  to  the  Goyermnent  had 
coiiBiJeraMy    damaged   his    chance 
of  being  employed,  but  that  he  pos- 
^  sibly  might  get  a  small  command 
on  the  African  station.     With  'what 
I  joy  then  did  he  receive  **  the  official/* 
marked  on  II.M/s.  service,  inform- 
ing him  that  he  wad  appointed  to 
the  Sn&fzef  doepatch  gimboati  to 
I  servo  in  the  Mediterranean,    and 
enjuiuing  him    to    rcpiur  to  town 
without  mmecesBary  delay,  to   re- 
I  ceive  further  orders. 

He  had  forborne,  as  wo  havo 
I  seen,  to  tell  Jolia  his  foiiner  tidlngd. 
They  were  not  indeed  of  a  natura 
to  rejoice  over,  but  hero  was  gi'eat 
I  newB.  Ho  only  wanted  two  moro 
yuara  to  bo  qualified  for  his  **  Post,"  and  once  a  caplaha,  bo  would 
have  a  position  which  might  warrant  his  asking  Julia  to  bo  his  wife,  and 
thus  was  it  that  the  great  dream  of  his  whole  existence  was  interwoven 
into  his  career,  and  his  advancement  as  a  sailor  linked  with  his  hopes 
im  a  lorer ;  and  sorely  it  is  well  for  as  that  ambiUoiifl  in  life  appeal  to 
rou  xn.— NO.  94.  12* 
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US  in  other  and  humbler  wajs  than  by  the  sens©  of  triumph 

there  are  better  rewards  fur  suocess  than  either  the  favour  of  princes 

or  the  meignia  of  rank. 

To   poor  Jack,  lookmg  beyond  that  two  years ,  it  was  not  a  three- 

er,  nor  even  frigate,  it  was  the  paradise  of  a  cottogo  ororgrowu 
sweetbner  and  honey suckla»  thai  presenti^d  HbcHS, — and  a  certain 
graceful  figure,  gauzy  and  floating,  aitUng  in  the  porch,  while  bo  hiy  at 
h^r  &etr  UUkd  bj  th^  drowsy  ripple  of  the  ttttle  lrocit*Bkeazii,  that  nui 
dofe  by*  So  poieajstsed  wms  he  by  this  tiaoq^  bo  entirely  and  wiiolly  did 
it  engross  him,  that  it  was  with  diJfiotilty  he  gave  coherent  rophes  to  the 
ciuestions  poured  In  upon  him  at  the  breakia&t-table,  as  to  the  sort  of 
seryice  he  was  about  to  be  engaged  in,  and  whether  it  was  as  good  or  a 
better  thing  than  he  had  been  eiEpecting. 

*•  I  wish  you  joy,  Jack,"  said  Augustus.  "  You>e  a  lucky  dog  to  get 
afloat  again  so  soon.     You  haven't  been  Ml  six  months  on  hulf-pay." 

**I  wish  you  joy  too/*  said  Temple,  •*  and  am  thankful  to  Fate  it 
is  you,  and  not  I,  have  to  take  the  command  of  H.M/s  gunboat  SntczcrJ' 

''Perhaps,  all  things  considered^  it  is  as  well  as  it  is,"  said  Jack  dryly. 

^'It  is  a  position  of  some  importance.     I  mean  it  is  not  the 
command  of  a  small  vessel,'*  said  Marion  haughtily;  for  she  was  al^ 
6{^er  that  every  incident  that  befell  the  family  should  redound  to  their 
difitinctioD,  and  subsonc  their  onward  march  to  greatness. 

♦'  Oh,  Jack,"  whispered  Nelly,  "  let  us  walk  over  to  the  cottage*  and 
tell  them  the  news  ;  "  and  Jack  blushed  as  ho  squeezed  hor  han^l  in  grati* 
tudo  for  the  speech. 

"  I  almost  wonder  they  gave  you  this,  J«ck,"  said  his  &ther,  *'  seeing 
how  active  a  part  I  took  against  them  ;  but  I  suppose  there  U  ^^in..^  inith  in 
the  saying  that  Ministers  would  rather  soothe  eaemi<^s  than  ir  nds/* 

"Don't  you  suspect,  papa,  that  T     -       ■      -*  some 

ahare  in  this  event?     His  induence,  I  L  H?/* 

said  Marion, 

*•  I  hope  and  trust  not,**  burst  out  Jsid;  '*  r-«^-  ■•  *' 
motion  to  that  bcwigged  old  dandy,  Td  po  and  k- 

**  A  most  illiberal  speech,"  sal  '  -i 

stronger  word,  but  still  not  strongci  -    i  n^e  <  t  ;: 

*«  Remember,  Temple,'*  replied  Jack,  **I  have  no  possible 
ibeingyawf  patron.     I  ouly  protest  that  i       *     -^  ^ 
you  something  ordinary  or  extrftordtt: 
qmrn-el  about  it." 

''  I  am  grat<)f^  for  tha  eoneesatoti/'  «aid  tbe  c»thi^r,  l.tHv^).:', 

'If  it  was  Lord  Culdutf  that  got  yoQ  this  step,'  ncl  Br 

loigh,  •*!  I       '         uothiug  could 
DL*Tor  iK>  til  liod  to  me  thai 

^*  He  is  stick  a  gcutlenmn  1  "  said  Marion,  with  a  rory  «nUiiKiAili<s 
^mphaiiis  on  the  word, 

'« Well,  perhaps  it*i  a  rtrj  ignoble  co&f4^aian/'  said  KeUy^  ^*  hot  I 
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Cnnkly  own  Fd  rather  Jaek  ow^  hk  ^od  fortnnd  fto  hj«  good  fiiioe  than 
to  all  tlie  peers  in  the  calendar." 

^*  Wb&t  pftios  Ellen  takes,"  fiaid  MarioHi  *'  U>  show  thftt  lior  ideas  of 
Itle  and  tilt  world  axe  not  tliose  of  tbe  reSi  of  us/' 

"  She  hag  me  with  hor  ithmever  she  goeg  into  the  lobby/'  siud  Jaek, 
•*  or  I'll  pair  with  Temple,  who  m  aure  to  bo  on  the  stronger  side*" 

**  Your  cenBure  I  accept  as  a  compliment/'  said  Temple. 

**  And  i«  thin  all  our  good  news  has  done  for  ns, — to  set  us  exchanging 
tort  ^o^«6  and  sharp  reparteas  with  sach  other  ?  "  said  Colonel  Br&m- 
Ugh ;  '^  I  dedftra  it  is  a  Terj  UDgracIoiia  waj  to  treat  pleasant  tidings. 
Go  oQt  boys,  and  see  if  you  conldn't  find  some  one  to  dine  with  as,  and 
fpst  Jack's  eommiBflion,  aa  they  used  to  call  it^  long  ago/' 

**  We  can  have  the  L'Estrauges  and  our  amiable  neighbour  Captain 
Crauford,"  said  Marion,  **  but  I  believe  our  resources  end  with  these/* 

^*Why  not  look  up  the  Frenchman  you  smashed  some  ii^eeks  ago^ 
Jack?  **  said  Augoatus ;  '*  he  ought  to  bo  about  by  this  time,  and  it  would 
only  be  common  decency  to  show  him  some  attention/'  \ 

**  With  all  my  heart,  1*11  do  anything  you  Hke  but  talk  French  with 
him.     But  where  is  he  to  be  found  ? ' ' 

"He  stops  with  Long^vorth/'  said  Augustus^  **  which  makes  the 
matter  awkward.  Can  we  invito  one  without  the  other »  and  can  we  open 
our  acquaintance  with  Longworth  by  an  invitation  to  dinner  ?  " 

**  Certainly  not,'*  chimed  in  Temple.  **  Fii-st  aiitjuaintance  admits  of 
DO  breaches  of  etiquette.     Intimacies  may,  and  rarely  too,  forgive  such/' 

**  What  luck  to  have  such  a  pilot  to  steer  us  through  the  narrow 
channel  of  proprieties,"  cried  Jack,  laughing. 

'*  I  think*  too*  it  would  be  as  well  to  remember/'  resumed  Temple, 
**  that  Lord  Culduff  is  our  guest,  and  to  whatever  accideuta  of  acquaint- 
anooship  we  may  be  ready  to  expose  ourselves,  we  have  no  right  to  extend 
these  easualties  to  him.'* 

*^  I  suspect  we  are  not  likely  to  see  his  lordship  to-day,  at  least ;  ho 
has  sent  down  his  man  to  beg  ho  may  be  excused  from  making  his 
apijearaneo  at  dinner :  a  slight  attack  of  gout  confines  hhu  to  hiB  roomi'* 
said  Marion. 

*•  That's  not  the  worst  bit  of  news  I've  heard  to-duy."  Iruko  m  Jack, 
"Dining  in  that  old  cove's  company  is  the  next  thing  to  being  tried  by 
court-martial.  I  fervently  hope  he'll  be  on  the  sick  list  till  I  take  my 
departure/' 

''  As  to  getting  these  people  together  to-day,  it's  out  of  the  question/* 
said  AugustuSt     **  Lot  us  say  Saturday  next,  and  try  what  we  can  do.'* 

This  was  agreed  upon,  Temple  being  deputed  to  ride  over  to  Long- 
worth's,  leaving  to  his  diplomacy  to  make  what  further  advances  events 
Boomed  U>  warrant, — a  trustful  confidence  in  his  tact  to  conduct  a  nice 
negotiation  being  a  fiattcry  more  than  sufficient  to  recompense  his  trouble. 
Jri  ■  '  '      pair  to  the  cottago  to  secure  the  L'Eati'anges. 

Ci  d  bv  a  note. 

19— a 
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**  Has  Cutbill  got  the  gout,  too  ?  '*  aaked  Jack.     **  I  have  not 
liitn  this  morning," 

**No  ;  that  very  cool  gentleman  took  out  my  cob  pony,  Fritz,  Un*^ 
morning  at  daybreak,"  said  Augustus,  "  saying  he  was  off  to  the  nuoes  i 
Lismaconnor,  and  wouldn't  bo  back  till  evening/' 

**  And  do  you  mean  to  let  such  a  liherty  pass  unnoticed  ?  **  nake 
Temple, 

**  A  good  deal  will  depend  upon  how  Fritz  looks  after  his  journey.    If 
I  see  that  the  beast  has  not  suferedi  it  is  just  possible  I  tnaj  content 
myself  with  a  mere  intimation  that  I  trust  the  freedom  may  not  bo  j 
repeated.'* 

**  You  told  me  Anderson  offered  you  two  hundred  for  that  cob,**  broke 
in  Temple* 

*'  Yes,  and  asked  how  much  more  would  tempt  me  to  sell  him/' 

"  If  he  were  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  took  such  a  liberty  with  me»  I*d 
not  forgive  him/*  said  Temple,  as  he  arose  and  left  the  room  in  a  burst 
of  indignation. 

^'I  may  say  we  are  a  very  high-spirited  &mily/*  said  Jack  gravely, 
**  and  m  warn  the  world  not  to  try  any  fiumharities  inith  us/' 

"Come  away,  naughty  boy/'  whispered  Eleanor ;  **you  are  always 
trailing  your  coat  for  some  one  to  stand  upon/* 

"Tell  me,  Nelly,*'  said  he,  as  they  took  their  way  through  the  pine- 
wood  that  led  to  the  cottage,  •*  toll  me,  NeUy,  am  I  right  or  wrong  in  my 
appreciation — for  I  really  want  to  be  just  and  fair  in  the  matter — are  we 
Bramleighs  confounded  snobs  ?  '* 

The  downright  honest  earnestness  with  which  ho  put,  the  ^estion  mad#  1 
her  laugh  hewrUly,  and  for  some  seconds  left  her  unable  to  answer  lam* 

**  I  half  suspect  that  we  may  be,  Jack,*'  said  she,  gtill  smiling. 

"  I'm  certain  of  one  thing,*'  continued  he  in  the  same  earnest  tone^ 
"  our  distinguished  guest  deems  us  such.  There  is  a  sort  of  simpering 
ei^oyment  of  all  that  goes  on  around  him,  and  a  condescending  approval  of 
us  thut  Bcoms  to  say,  *  Oo  on,  you'll  catch  the  tone  yet.  You're  not  doing 
bitdly  hy  tiny  moans/  He  pushed  me  to  the  very  limit  of  tny 
the  other  day  with  this,  and  I  had  to  get  up  from  luncbeon  aud  i 
house  to  avoid  being  openly  rude  to  him.  Do  you  mind  my  lighting  a 
dgar,  Nolly,  for  I  have  got  myaclf  so  angry  that  I  want  a  weed  to  cahu 
me  down  again  ?  ** 

"Let  us  talk  of  i  else;  for  on  this  theme  Fm  not  miicli 

better  tempered  than  ;    _  .   .  . 

"  There's  a  dear  good  girl,**  said  he,  drawing  her  towartli  him, 
[lier  cheek,     "  I'd  ha%*c  sworn  yon  frit  as  T  '  *    '      t  this  old  fbpj 
Proust  be  arrant  suobs,  Nelly,  or  else  las  cu:  n  anifltif^t  • 

here  would  not  linve  broken  us  all  up,  setting  us  eicl  ! 

scoffs,  and  critici2dng  each  other's  knowledge  --^  i'''-  I 

humbug;  let  us  forget  him/* 

They  walked  along  without  exchanging  a  word  foi  full  tvu  miuaUis  «>r 
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ore,  tlil  they  reached  the  brow  of  thu  cHff,  from  \\hieh  the  patliway  led 
i  l€  the  coitago.     **  I  wonder  when  I  shall  stand  here  again  ? '*  said 
he^  pnuBing.     *'  Hot  that  I*m  going  on  any  hazardous  service»  or  to  meet 
I  more  fonuidabk  enemy  than  a  tart  flag-cjiptuLn ;  but  the  world  has  such 

age  turns  and  changes,  that  a  couple  of  yt^urs  may  do  anything  with  a 
man's  destiny."   i 

**  A  couple  of  years  may  make  you  a  post-captain,  Jack ;  and  that  will 
bo  quite  enough  to  change  your  destiny/' 

He  looked  afifectionately  towards  her  for  a  moment|  and  then  turned 
away  to  hide  the  emotion  he  could  not  master. 

**  And  then,  Jack,**  said  she  caressingly,  **  it  will  be  a  very  happy  day 
that  shall  bring  us  to  this  spot  again/' 

*'  "^Mio  knows,  Nelly?  "  said  he,  mth  a  degree  of  agitation  that  sur- 
prised her.  *'  I  haveu*t  told  you  that  Julia  and  I  had  a  quarrel  the  last 
time  we  met/' 

**A  quarrel  r* 

"  Well,  it  vfus  something  verj*  like  one,  I  told  her  there  were  things 
about  her  manner, — certain  ways  she  had» — that  I  didn't  like ;  and  I 
spoke  very  seriously  to  her  on  the  subject.  I  didn't  go  beating  about,  but 
paid  she  was  too  much  of  a  coquette/' 

'«  Oh,  Jack  !  '* 

**  It's  all  very  well  to  be  shocked,  and  cry  out,  *  Oh,  Jack !  *  but  isn*t 
it  true  ?  haveuH  you  seen  it  yourself?  hasn't  Marion  said  some  rery 
strange  things  about  it?*' 

**  My  dear  Jack,  I  needn't  tell  you  that  wo  girls  are  not  always  fair  in 

Our  estimates  of  each  other,  even  when  we  think  we  are, — and  it  is  not 

irays  that  we  want  to  tlunk  so*    Julia  is  not  a  coquette  in  any  sense 

'that  the  word  carries  censure,  and  you  were  exceedingly  wrong  to  toll  her 

she  was/* 

**  That's  how  it  is!  **  cried  he.  pitching  his  cigai*  away  in  impatience.  * 
**  There's  a  fireemasonry  amongst  }'oa  that  calls  you  all  to  arms  the  moment 
EI6  is  attacked*     Isn't  It  open  to  a  man  to  tell  the  girl  he  hopes  to  make 
Ms  wife  that  there  are  things  in  her  manner  he  doesn't  approve  of  and 
would  like  changed  r' 

**  Certainly  not ;  at  least  it  would  require  some  nicer  tact  than  yours 
to  approach  such  a  theme  with  safety/' 

**  Temple,  perhaps,  could  do  it,"  said  he,  sneeringly, 

'*  Temple  certainly  would  not  attempt  it/* 

Jack  made  a  gesture  of  impatience,  and,  as  if  desirous  to  change  the 
siiVject,  said,  **  WhHt*s  the  matter  with  our  diBtinguished  guest  ?  Is  he 
ill,  that  he  WOD*t  dine  below-stairs  to-day  ?  " 

"  He  calls  it  a  slight  a>tiUTi  of  his  Greek  fev©r,  and  begs  to  be  excused 
from  presenting  himsi^lf  at  dinner/' 

**  He  and  Temple  have  been  writing  little  three-cornered  not* «  *«•  onch 
other  all  the  mornings    I  suppose  it  is  diplomatic  usage/* 

Th<>  tone  of  irritation  ho  spoke  in  scorned  to  show  that  he  was  ucluuily 
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peeking  for  something  to  retit  his  anger  upon,  nnd  trying  to  pcoiroke  i 
word  of  coutradicUon  or  dissent ;  but  she  was  silent,  and  lor  son 
they  walked  on  without  spe^dng. 

*^  Look  1  "  cried  be,  suddenly  ;  *'  there  goes  JtJia*  Do  yoo  see  hew 
yonder  on  the  path  np  the  clilT ;  ftud  who  is  that  elombenng  after  her  f 
I'll  be  shot  if  it's  not  Lord  Culduff/' 

**  Julia  Ims  got  her  drawing-book^  I  see.  They're  on  some  akeiokiug 
excursion/* 

**  He  wasn't  long  in  throwing  oS  hk  Greek  £ever,  eh  ?  "  eried  Jack, 
indignantly.  **  It*s  cool,  isn't  it,  to  tell  the  people  in  whose  house  be  is 
stopping  that  he's  too  ill  to  dine  with  them,  and  then  set  oat  gtiJli?a]i4ing 
in  this  fashion/'  ' 

I        "  Poor  old  man  I ''  said  she,  in  a  tone  ol  half  scornful  pity. 

**  Was  I  right  about  Jaiia  now  ?  "  cried  he  angrily.  "  I  told  you  for 
whose  captiTation  all  her  little  gracefulnesses  were  intoDded.  I  saw  it  the 
first  night  he  stood  bedside  her  at  the  piano.  As  Mfinoa  said»  she  is 
determined  to  brbg  him  down.     She  saw  it  as  well  as  I  did.'' 

''What  nonsense  yon  are  talkingi  Jack;  as  if  Julia  would  con- 
descend  " 

'*  Theresa  no  condescension,  Kelly/'  he  broike  m.     '*Tlxe  man  is  it 
lord,  and  the  woman  he  marries  will  be  a  peeress,  and  there's  not  another  i 
countj^  in  Europe  in  which  that  word   means  as  much.     I  take  it  we  , 
needn't  go  on  to  the  cotta^  now  ?  " 

**  I  suppose  we  could  scarcely  OTcruLku  mt^iii  ? '' 

*^  Overtake  them  I  Why  should  we  try  ?  Even  my  tiict^  Kelly*  that 
yoa  sneered  at  so  contcmptuouBly  a  while  ago,  would  savo  me  from  such  % 
blunder.  Come,  let's  go  home  and  forget^  if  we  can,  all  that  we  eafiie  abouk 
I  st  least  will  try  and  do  so/' 

*'  My  dear  dear  Jack,  this  is  very  foolish  jealousy/' 
}        *^  I  am  not  jealous,  Kelly.     Tm  angry ;  but  it  is  with  myself.    I  ought 
to  have  known  what  humble  pretensions  mine  were,  and  I  OQght  to  hava  i 
kno^Ti  how  certainly  a  young  ludy,  bred  as  yoang  ladies  are  naw-B-dayi9» 
would  regard  them — as  less  than  humble ;  bat  it  all  comes  uf  this  idleiliOf«* 
I  going  good- for -nothiDg  life.     They'll  not  ciitch  me  at  it  again,  that's  att.'*    , 
'        '*  Just  listen  to  me  patiently,  Jack,     Lxi^ten  to  me  for  one  mometiL" 
I        **  Hot  for  half  a  moment.     I  can  gurss  everything  you  want  to  say  to 
met  and  I  tell  you  frankly.  I  don'l  care  to  hear  it*     Tell  me  whatcsiFifr  yoa 
like  to-tnnrrow — "     Ho  tried  to  finish  his  speech,  but  his  V0ic«  grew  thsek  ] 
and  '  and  be  tunit^d  wway  up  -  nt 

'1^. ,  „^  ko  httle  to  each  other  ua  i..  ^  .  .-ilu)d  hmaovnids.  A  eluioett 
remark  on  the  weat^i^r,  or  tbu  scenery,  warn  all  that  passed  tiU  they  i«aelidl 
the  little  lawn  befoie  the  door« 

**  You'll  not  forgot  yonr  pledge.  Jack,  for  io^xnoiiow  ?  *'  taid  EUii,  xt 
he  turned  towardfi  bar  bcfur«>  a^oeuding  the  sUfMi* 

•*rU  not  forget  it/'  -m?  »-«  f>oldJy,  and  he  moved  off  iff  1?^  -^ 
■pntflged  an  aU(W  of  the 
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,    CHAFTEE  XVm. 
A   Dull   Dinner. 

The  family  diimer  on  thai  <ky  at  Cost^'llu  was  scnitiewliit  dtill.  Tlie 
Tarious  utl^jiuptB  to  secure  a  partr  for  the  eosuiiig  Bn  hich  had 

been  fixed  on  to  edelrate  Jack's  pj^oxnotiun,  bad  pifOTt  -\     ^Ybeu 

Tcmpb  arrived  at  LoDgwarth,  ho  leamod  that  tbe  host  and  bii  guest  were 
home  and  not  to  return  for  some  days — we  ha?e  eeeu  bow  it  fared 
to  the  L'EatnmgeA— so  that  ihe  solitary  sneoMS  was  Captain  Cranfnrd, 
a  gientlcinian  vrho  certainly  hud  not  won  the  sii&ageB  of  the  great  house. 

There  were  two  Taeaut  places  besides  at  the  table ;  for  butlers  are 
fond  of  roeordingi  by  napkins  and  eovtrSt  how  eertain  of  our  friends 
aiaitnio  to  tre>at  iu,  and  ibua  as  it  were  contrast  their  own  formal 
obBenances  of  djity  with  the  laxer  notions  of  their  betters. 

••  Lord  Calduff  ia  not  able  to  dine  with  us,'*  said  Colonel  Bramleigh, 
making  the  apology  as  well  to  himeelf  as  to  the  company. 

•*  No,  papa/'  said  Marion;  **he  hopes  to  appear  in  the  drawing-room 
in  tho  evening." 

**  If  not  too  much  tired  by  his  long  walk,'*  broke  in  Jack. 

"  What  walk  aro  you  dreaming  of  ?  "  asked  Marion. 

*^  An  csctiraloD  ha  made  this  morning  down  the  coasts  sketching  or 
pretenctlug  to  akatoh.    KoUy  and  I  saw  him  clambering  up  the  side  of  a 

cliff — *♦ 

**  Ohp  quite  imposaible ;  you  most  be  mistaken/' 
*'  No/*  said  Nelly,  *^  tliere  was  no  mistake.    I  saw  him  as  pki&Iy  aa 
I  806  you  now ;  besides,  it  is  not  in  these  wild  regions  so  distingnidMid  it 
figure  is  like  to  find  its  counterpart.'* 

Bnt  why  should  he  not  take  his  walk  ?  why  not  sketch,  or  amiM 
himaaUf  in  any  way  he  pleased  2  '*  asked  Temple. 

''Of  course  it  was  open  to  him  to  do  so/*  said  the  colonel ;  '*  only  that 
excuse  bis  absence  he  ought  not  to  have  mad«  a  pretext  of  being  ill.'* 
I  think  men  arc  *  ill  *  just  a^  they  aro  *oot/  "  said  Templo.     *'  I 
am  ill  if  I  am  asked  to  do  what  is  disagre^U^  to  me,  as  X  am  out  to  tha 
irifflt  of  a  bar«/* 

'*  So  that  to  dine  with  ua  was  disagreeable  to  Lord  Culduf  ?  '*  n^htd 
Jack. 

^'  It  was  eridently  either  an  effort  to  task  his  strength,  or  an  occasion 
which  called  for  more  exertion  than  ho  felt  eipial  to/'  said  Temple, 
pompo'QBly, 

■*  By  Jove  1  '*  cried  Jack,  '*  I  hope  I'U  nevar  be  a  great  man  t  I  tjust 
ainearely  I  t  ''  arrivtj  i  '  task  my 

to '        ^      liner  and  I  i  ^     ^  o  of  mc/' 

Lord   Culdutr  converses :   he  does  not  chat ;   plesse   to  note   the 
iction.  Jack," 
That's  Eke  t«^ing  me  ho  doesn't  waSc  but  ha  i 
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It  TraB  fortunate  at  this  moment^  critical  ctnough  as  regarded  tlie 
temper  of  all  parties,  that  Mr*  Catbill  entered,  full  of  apologies  for  being 
late,  and  bursting  to  rceomit  the  accidents  that  befell  him  and  all  tbtj 
incidents  of  his  dajr«     A  quick  glance  around  the  table  assured  him  ofl 
Lord  CulduflTs  absence,  and  it  was  evident  from  the  sparkle  of  his  ©jt» 
that  the  event  was  not  dieagreeable  to  him, 

**  Is  my  noble  friend  on  the  sick  list  ?  ''  aaked  he  with  a  smile.  I 

*' Indisposed,"  said  Temple,  with  the  air  of  one  who  knew  the  TalcM>| 
of  a  word  that  was  double -shotted.  " 

'*  I've  got  news  that  will  soon  rally  him,"  continued  CutbUl.  **  They're 
struck  a  magm£cent  rein  this  morning,  and  within  eighty  yards  of  tha 
Burfaee.  Plmmys,  the  Welsh  inspector,  pronounced  it  good  CardiC  and 
says,  from  the  depth  of  *  the  load '  that  it  must  go  a  long  way."  J 

**  Harding  did  not  give  mo  as  encouraging  news  yesterday/'  ealdi 
Colonel  Bronilcigh  with  a  dubious  smile. 

**My  tidings  date  from  thia  morning, — ^yesterday  was  the  day  befolt  i 
the  battle ;  besides,  what  does  Harding  know  about  coal  ?  '*  I 

**  He  knows  a  little  about  everything,*'  said  Aagnstua,  I 

'*  That  makes  all  the  diflerence.  What  people  want  is  not  the  men  whai 
know  things  currently,  but  know  them  well  and  thoroughly.  Eh,  captain.*' 
said  he  to  Jack,  **  what  would  you  say  to  popular  notions  about  the  navy?  *  j 
^     **  Cutty's  right,"  said  Jack,     *'  Amateui'^Lip  is  all  humbug/'  I 

'*  Who  is  Longworth  7  "  asked  Cutbill.     '*  Philip  Longworth  ?  '*  1 

**  A  neighbour  of  ours ;  we  are  not  acquainted,  but  wc  know  that  ther*! 
is  such  a  person,"  said  Colonel  Bramleigh,  | 

**  He  opines,"  continued  Cutbill,  '*  that  ibis  vein  of  ours  runs  direell 
from  his  laud,  and  I  suspect  he's  not  wrong ;  imd  he  wants  to  know  what  * 
we  mean  to  do — he'll  either  sell  or  bay.  He  came  over  this  morning  to 
Kihnannock  with  a  French  friend,  and  we  took  oiur  bi'eakfast  together. 
Kice  fellows  both  of  them,  and  wide  awake,  too,  especially  the  Frenchman. 
He  was  with  Lesscps  in  Egjpt,  in  what  capacity  I  couldn't  find  out;  bat 
I  see  he's  a  shrewd  fellow." 

**With  Les»ep8,"  said  Colonel  Bramleigh,  showing  a  quicker  and 
more  eager  interest  than  before,  for  his  lawyer  ha<l  told  him  that  the 
French  claimant  to  his  property  had  been  engaged  on  the  works  of  the 
Suo2  CumL 

"  Ya9 ;  he  spoke  as  if  he  knew  Lessepfi  w^lT,  nnd  talked  of  the  vfaolo  . 
ttodertaking  like  one  who  onderetood  it/*  I 

*'  And  what  is  he  doing  hero  ?  " 

**  Writing  a  book,  I  fancy;  an  Irieh  tour — one  of  those  moek*sMiti- 
mentaJities,   with    bad  politics  and  false  morality,  Frenchmtai  ventiUttid 
nlfout  England*    He  goes  poking  into  the  cabins  and  asking  the  p^opldl 
about  thuir  (frieviLnccs ;  and  now  ho  says  ho  wimla  to  hear  the  othiir  9idc^<l 
and  '  '  genUemeo  say/* 

ro  ask  him  over  here,"  said  Colonel  Bramlejkfh  coollv*  m 
if  the  thought  had  oecnrrod  to  him  then  for  the  lirat  thu*  I 
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**  Ho*ll  amuse  you,  I  promise  yon/'  said  Cutbill. 

**rd  like  to  meet  him/'  gaid  Jttck.    **  I  had  the  ill-luck  to  bowl  him 
OTcr  in  the  hunting -£eld,  and  cost  him  a  broken  log.     I'd  like  to  muke  all 
I  the  excuses  in  my  power  to  him/* 

**  He  bears  no  malice  about  it  *  he  said  it  wna  all  bia  own  fault,  and 
that  you  did  your  best  to  pick  him  up,  but  your  horse  bolted  with  you*'* 

*'  Let*8  have  him  to  dinner  by  all  means,*'  said  Augustug  ;  **  and  now 
thai  Temple  has  made  a  formal  yisit^  I  take  it  we  might  invite  him  hv  a 
polite  Dote.*^ 

"  You  must  wiut  tin  he  returns  the  call,"  eaid  Marion  stiffly. 

*•  Not  if  we  want  to  show  a  courteous  desire  to  make  his  acquaintance,*' 

i  Temple.     "  Attentions  can  be  measured  as  nicely  and  as  minutely  as 

licameuts.*' 

'  All  I  say/'  said  Jack,  '*  is,  have  him  soon,  or  I  may  chance  to  miss 
him  ;  and  Tm  rather  curious  to  have  a  look  at  him/' 

Colonel  Bromleigh  turned  a  full  look  at  Jack,  as  though  his  words  had 
Bomc  hidden  meaning  in  them,  bat  the  £nmk  and  easy  expression  of  tho 
sailor's  face  reassured  him  at  once. 

'*I  hope  the  fellow  won't  put  us  in  his  book/'  said  Temple.  '*  You 
are  never  quite ^afe  with  these  sort  of  people/' 

•*  Aie  wo  worth  recording  ?  "  asked  Jack  with  a  laugh* 

Temple  was  too  indignant  to  tnake  any  answer,  and  Cutbiil  went  on. 
*'  The  authorship  is  only  a  suspicion  of  mine,  remember.  It  was  from 
scjeing  him  constantly  jotting  down  Uttle  odds  imd  ends  in  his  note-book 

;  I  came  to  that  couL^Iusion ;  and  Frenchmen  are  not  much  given  to 

ttte  inquiries  if  they  have  not  some  definite  object  in  view/' 

was  Bramleigh's  attention  arregted,  but  as  before^  he  saw  thai 
r  speaker  meant  no  more  than  the  words  in  their  simplest  acceptance 
conveyed. 

A  violent  ringing  of  the  door-bell  &t;a tied  the  company,  and  aftir  a 
moment's  pause  of  expectancy,  a  6cr\ant  entered  to  say,  that  a  GoTemment 
messenger  had  arrived  with  some  important  despatches  for  Lord  CuldufT, 
which  required  personal  delivery  and  acceptance. 

**  Will  you  step  up,  Mr.  Cutbiil,  and  see  if  his  lordship  is  in  hifl 
room  ?  *' 

"  I'll  answer  for  it  he*8  not/*  said  Jack  to  his  father. 

Cutbiil  rose,  however,  and  went  on  his  mission,  but  instead  of  returning 
to  the  dmiug-room  it  was  perceived  that  lie  proceeded  to  find  the  messenger^ 
and  couduct  him  upstairs. 

"Well,  Nelly/*  said  Marion,  in  a  whisper,  "  what  do  you  say  now,  is 
it  80  certain  that  it  was  Lord*  Culdnif  you  saw  this  morning  ?  " 

"I  doo't  know  what  to  muke  of  it.     I  was  foHy  as  sure  as  Jock  was/* 

**r''  fTercd  Paris/*  saiil  Temple,  gravely, 

**  Ol  I  Jack  ;   **  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"I  moan  the  cmbaa^,  of  ccurae»**  repUed  he  contemptuously.  '"^  With^ 
cut/*  added  lio^  *'  they  want  him  in  the  Cabinet/' 
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**  And  is  it  reollj  by  men  like  this,  the  eaimtry  is  gotvmed  f  **  iaid 
Nelly,  vd\h  a  boldness  thai  soemcd  tbe  inipolae  of  fndigiiatioQ. 

*^Vm  a£raid  bo/'  said  Marion  Ecorufuliy.     ^'Mjt.  Cmmiiig  and 
Piilmerston  were  men  Tcry  liie  this,— were  ihej  not,  Tample  ?  " 

^'Prddaelj;   Lord  Culdoff  is  exactly  of  tbe  iamo  ordart 
humble  the  cBtimnte  EUen  may  fonii  of  such  people." 

**  I*m  aU  iuipatience  for  tbe  news/'  said  AugtiBina.  '^  I  wiah  CoibilJ 
would  come  down  at  once." 

•'  ril  take  tbe  odds  that  be  goes  to  F.  0./*  said  Temple, 

''  What  the  denee  oould  be  do  in  China  ?  "  oried  Jack,  whole  oar 
led  liim  into  a  cruel  blander. 

Temple  scarcely  smiled  at  what  saroured  of  actual  irreverence, 
added,  **If  so,  TO  ask  to  be  made  private  secretary/* 

'*  Mr*  Temple,  sir,  his  lordship  would  be  glad  to  see  you  upstaiia  ibr  i 
moment/'  said  a  footman,  entering*     And  Temple  arose  and  left  tbe 
with  a  pride  that  might  have  accompanied  him  if  summoned  to  a  enh 
council. 

«*More  mysteries  of  State/'  cried  Jack.     **I  declare,  girls,  the  i 
^hero  of  political  greatness  is  almost  suffocating  mo.     I  wonder  how' 
Cutty  stands  it!  " 

A  general  move  into  tbe  drawing-room  followed  this  speech,  and  as  Jack 
sauntered  in  he  alipped  his  arm  within  Nelly's  and  led  her  towajds  a , 
window*      "  I  can't  bear  ibis  any  longer,  Nelly, — I  must  trip  my 
and  move  away*      I'd  as  soon  be  heutenant  to  a  port  admiral  as  live  ! 
You're  all  grown  too  fine  for  me/* 

*'  That's  not  it  at  all,  Jack/'  said  she,  smiling.     **  1  see  how  yoti'i 
been  trying  to  bully  yourself  by  bullying  us  this  hour  back  ;  but  it  wiU 
all  right  to-morrow.     We'll  go  over  to  the  ootta|p  aRer  breakfast/* 

"  You  may  ;  77/  not,  I  promise  yoii/'  said  ho,  bluebing  deeply, 

♦*  Yes,  you  will,  my  dear  Jack/*  said  she,  coaxingly  ;  **  and  you'll  bo 
the  tirst  to  laugh  at  your  own  foolish  jealousy  besidoaj — if  Julia  is  not  too 
angry  with  you  to  make  laughing  possiblt^." 

*'  She  may  be  angry  or  pleased,  it's  aU  one  to  hm  now,"  8ai4 
paasionattly.     "  When  I  told  her  she  was  a  coquette,  I  di<ln't  IteUove  it ; 
hut,  by  Jove,  she  has  converted  me  to  the  opinioo  pretty  quickly." 

''  You*re  a  nangh^  boy,  and  yon*re  in  a  bad  humour,  and  I'll  n^  no 
I  to  you  now." 

**  Bay  it  now,  I  advise  you,  if  yon  mean  to  si^  it,"  said  he  tchoiily  ; 
hut  she  laughed  at  bis  serions  face,  ami  turned  away  without  speaking* 

**  Isn't  the  cabmet  council  sitting  late  ?  "  asked  Atigix^tm  of  likritiQ«j 
**  They  have  been  nigh  two  hours  in  eoblsr^iioe/" 

<rl  t  be  BDmethipg  of  ioDpartenee/'  roplM  ihii, 

**  Ihi  ii  i  "  asked  Augnctua,  modtlDgly. 

**  I  saw  Mr.  CutbiU  go  down  tlio  avoone,  wilh  his  cigar  in  laia  i&cmtb« 
JQil  alter  wa  oame  into  the  diawing-room/* 

'  I'll  go  and  try  to  pump  him/'  eaid  Jatk«    "*  Om  might  do  a 
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tluDg  an  Unt  Block  Exckangd  if  he  could  get  at  Btaie  secrots  like  Iheae.*' 
AiMl  M  Jack  yimut  out  a  silencd  fell  OTer  tbo  party,  only  broktiD  hy  tho 
iieafj  bitatliiikg  of  Colonel  Bramle^i  as  he  slept  behind  his  newspaper, 
lit  Last  the  doof  opened  gentij,  and  Temple  moved  quietly  across  the 
^p  and  tapping  his  father  on  the  alioolder,  whiapeied  something  in  his 
ear.  ''What — eh?"  erled  Coloool  Bnunl&igb^  waking  up*  **Did  you 
say  <  out*  ?  '*  Another  whisper  «iuni6d»  and  tbo  eolonel  arose  and  left  the 
room,  folio wc^d  by  Temple. 

'  Isn't  Temple  supremely  diplomatic  to-night  ?  "  aaid  Nelly, 
I'm  certain   he    ia    behaving   ^nth   CTeiy  beccwning    reserve    and 
a/*  aaid  Marion,  in  a  tone  of  severe  rebiike* 
WTien  Colonel  Bramleigh   entered  the   library,   Temple   elosed   and 
.locked   the   door,    and   in   a  voice  of  sonie  emolion  said,   *'  Poor  Lord 
^ulilaiF ;    it's   a  dreadful    blow^      I    don't    know    how    hell    bear   Dp 
Rabai  it." 

'  I  don't  understand  it/'  said  Bramleigb,  pdcrvMdy.  **  What's  this 
about  a  ehaage  of  Ministry  and  a  dissolution  ?  Did  you  tell  me  the 
parliamdai  was  dissolyed  ? '' 

''No,  air.  I  said  that  a  dissoiution  was  probable.  The  Ministry 
kiave  been  sorely  pressed  in  the  Lords  about  CQldiifi"8  appointment,  and  a 
aotion  to  address  the  Crot^-u  to  cancel  it  has  only  been  met  by  a  majority 
Df  three.  So  small  a  victory  amounts  to  a  defeat,  and  the  Premier  writes 
[  Lord  CuldulT  will  at  once  send  in  hi»  resignation,  as  the  only  means 
I  the  party.'* 
^  Wt'll,  if  it's  tho  «*•  to  do,  why  not  do  it  ?  " 

i*  Culduff  takes  a  <j  rent  view  of  it.     He  says  that  to  retire  is 

iicate  his  position  in  pubho  life ;  that  it  was  Lord  Bigglesworth'a 
^to  stand  by  a  colleague  to  the  last ;  that  evtry  Minister  makes  it  a 

point  of  honour  to  defend  a  subordinate  ;  and  that *' 

*'  I  only  half  follow  you.  ^Vhat  was  the  ground  of  the  attack  7  Had 
la  fkllen  into  any  blander — made  any  serious  mistake  ?  " 

**  Nothing  of  the  kind,  sir;  they  actually  complimented  his  abilities, 

Eld  spoke  of  his  mre  eapncity.     It  was  one  of  those  burets  of  hj-pocrisy 

KQ  hare  erery  now  and  then  in  public  life,  to  ehow  the  world  how  virtuous 

|we  are.    They  raked  up  an  old  story  of  thirty  years  ago  of  some  elopement 

Dr  otlior,  and  affected  to  see  in  this  escapade  a  reason  against  his  bcbg 

Employed  to  represent  the  Crown," 

Vm  not  I — not  at  nil  surprised.     There  is  a  strong  moral 

in  the  j  tIio  nation,  tliut  do  mim.  Lo^vevcr  tnorit  lii;^  abilities, 

i  oatrage  with  iuipmiity/' 

**  If  they  dealt  with  him  tbns  hiiniix  ui  tue  Linds,  ■ncj  a^m 

be  will  be  treated  in  the  Lower  House,  where   Rigby  .  ijis  given 

aoiiee  of  a  motion  respecting  his  appointment.     As  Lord  Rigglesworth 
es,  *  B,  N.  has  got  up  your  whole  biography,  and  is  fully  bent  on 
aaklng  you  the  theme  of  one  of  his  amusing  scurrihties.     Is  it  wise,  ia  it 
i  to  risk  this  ?     IIe*n  not  persevere, — ho  could  not  perseTere, — in  his 
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motion,  if  you  send  in  your  rcBignatlon.     We  could  not — ni  leasi  so  Qm^ 
OTir  whip,  Bays — be  sure  of  a  majoritj  wero  we  to  diride  ;  and  even  a 
m^oritj  of,  say  th-irty,  to  proclaim  you  monU,  wo  aid  only  draw  tho  wbolc 
press  to  open  your  entire  life,  and  make  the  world  ring  witli  your,  I 
suppose,  very  common  and  e^^ry-day  iniquities/  '* 

*^I  declare  I  do  not  see  what  can  bo  alleged  agaiuBt  this  ad%ice.  It 
seems  to  mc  most  forcible  and  irrefra^ible/' 

14  Yq,^  forcible,  as  regards  the  position  of  the  Cabinet  j  but,  as  Lord 
Culduff  says,  niin^  positiTo  ruin  to  him.** 

**  Buin  of  his  own  causing." 

Temple  shrogged  his  shoulders  m  a  sort  of  contemptuous  impa^ 
the  sentiment  was  one  not  worth  a  reply. 

^^  At  all  CTcnts,  has  he  any  other  course  open  to  him  ? '' 

**  He  thinlLS  he  has ;  at  least,  he  thinks  that»  with  your  help  and 
co-operation,  there  may  be  another  course.  The  attack  is  to  come  from 
below  the  gangway  on  the  Opposition  side.  It  was  to  sit  with  those  men 
you  contested  a  coimty,  and  spent  nigh  twenty  thousand  pounds.  Yoti 
have  great  claims  on  the  party.  You  know  them  all  personally,  and  hava 
much  influence  with  thorn.     Why,  then,  not  employ  it  in  his  behalf?  * 

*'  To  suppress  the  motion »  you  mean  ?  ** 

Temple  nodded. 

**  They'd  not  Hsten  to  it,  not  endure  it  for  a  moment*  Norton  wouldn't 
^VQ  up  an  attack  for  which  he  bad  prepared  himself,  if  he  were  io  find 
out  in  the  interval  that  the  object  of  it  was  an  angel.     As  I  h       '  ^     i 
say  one  day  at  *  the  Reform,'  *  Other  men  have  their  specijilities. 
takes  sugar,  one  tho  malt  duties,  one  Scrvia,  or  may  bo,  Ireland  ;  tuy 
line  is  a  good  smashing  personality.      Show  mo  a  fellow — of  c(^^^r^^'  T 
mean  a  political  opponent — who  baa  been  giving  himself  airs  as  a  c< 
governor,  or  **  swelling  '*  it  as  a  special  envoy  at  a  foreign  «       V 
don't  End  something  in  his  despatdics  to  exhibit  him  as  u 
ft  dupe,  or  a  blunderer,  and  if  I  can't  make  the  House  laugh  at  him,  dou't 
call  mo  Eigby  Norton.'     He  knows  he  does  these  things  1-^  n.  ^  tiwi,   .,.,v 
man  in  England,  and  ho  docs  them  in  a  spint  that  never 
enemy." 

**  Culduff  says  that  N*  is  terribly  hard  up*  He  was  hit  heavily  li 
Goodwood,  and  asked  for  time  to  pay," 

**  Just  what  ho  has  been  doing  for  the  last  twenty  years.    There  j 
scores  of  ships  that  no  miderwrit^irs  would  accept  making  snlb 
half  across  the  globe.     No,  no,  he                r  for  many  a  day  in  Ihc  saxDO 
ikfihion.     Beside?,  if  ho  shouldn't,  ?"  

Temple  made  a  signifieant  gesture  witli  his  thumb  in  tho  palm  of  his  ba 

**l*hat'i  all  your  noble  fricBd  know      v  ^  ^v    '     '    'V 
comes  of  a  man  pa4i»iiu»  liin  liff*  fitRfinf  *wi 

or  an    ' 

**  Lord  CoJduff  knows  ths  world  as  well  m  most  msii«  ^v 
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"  Yes»  one  world,  I'm  suro  he  does  1  A  world  of  essenced  old  dandies 
Dd  painted  dowagerSi  siuTOundtjd  by  tliieyiug  lacqueys  and  cringing 
^llowcrs ;  where  eTerything  can  be  done  by  biibeiy,  and  nothing  without 

Bat  th:it*s  not  England,  I'm  proud  to  say  ;  nor  will  it  be,  I  hope,  for 
ny  a  day  to  come." 

**  I  wish,  gilt  yon  could  be  induced  to  gire  your  aid  to  Culduflf  in  this 
matter.  I  need  not  Bay  what  an  mflucnce  it  would  exert  over  my  owu 
fortunes. " 

**You  must  win  your  way.  Temple,  by  your  own  merits,"  said  ho 
haughtily.  •*  I'd  bo  ashamed  to  think  that  a  sou  of  mine  owed  any  share 
of  his  Buc<:e8a  in  life  to  ignoble  acts  or  baekstairs  influence.  Go  back  and 
tell  Lord  Culdttff  from  me,  that  so  for  as  I  know  it,  Lord  Bigglesworth's 
adyice  is  my  own.  No  wise  man  ever  courts  a  public  scandal ;  and  ha 
rould  be  less  thim  wise  to  con&ont  one,  with  the  certainty  of  being  oyer* 
irholmed  by  it." 

**  Win  you  860  him,  sir  ?     Will  you  speak  to  him  yourself  7  " 

'*  I'd  rather  not.     It  would  be  a  needless  pain  to  each  of  us."  ' 

**I  suspect  ho  means  to  leave  this  to*night/' 

**  Not  the  worst  thing  he  could  do.'' 

"  But  you*ll  see  him,  to  say  good-by  ?  " 

*'  Certainly;  and  all  the  more  easily  if  we  have  no  conversation  in  the 
oeanwhile.     Who's  that  knocking  ?     Is  the  door  locked  ?  " 

Temple  hastened  to  open  the  door,  and  found  Mr*  Cutbill  begging  to 
have  five  minutes'  conversation  with  Colonel  Bramleigh. 

^  Leave  us  together,  Temple,  and  tell  Marion  to  send  me  in  some  tea. 
fou'U  have  tea,  too,  won*t  you,  Mr.  Cutbill  ?" 

'  No,  thank  you  ;  111  ask  for  wine  and  water  later.  At  present  I  want 
n  hltle  talk  with  you.  Our  noble  friend  has  got  it  hot  and  heavy,"  Boid 
be,  as  Temple  withdrew,  leaving  Bramleigh  and  himself  together;  "but 
it's  nothing  to  what  will  come  out  when  Norton  brings  it  before  the  House. 
I  suppose  there  hasn't  been  such  a  scandal  for  years  as  he'll  make  of  it." 

'*  I  declare,  Mr.  Cutbill,  as  long  as  the  gentleman  continues  my  guest, 
Td  rather  avoid  than  invito  any  discussion  of  his  antecedents,"  said 
Bramleigh  pompously. 

•'  All  very  fine,  if  you  could  stop  the  world  from  talking  of  them," 

*'My  son  has  just  been  with  me,  and  I  have  said  to  him,  sir,  as  I 
have  now  repeated  to  you,  that  it  is  a  theme  I  will  not  enter  upon*" 

»*  You  won't,  won't  you  ?" 

••  No,  sir,  I  will  not." 

•♦  The  more  fool  you,  then»  that's  all.'* 

**^VTiat,  sir,  am  I  to  bo  told  this  to  my  face,  under  my  own  roof? 
Can  you  presume  to  i^ddresB  these  words  to  me  ?  " 

I  meant  nothing  offensive.     Yon  needn't  look  like  a  turkey- cock. 
All  the  gobbk*gobble  in  the  world  wouldn't  frighten  me,      I  came  in  hero 
a  <'  J[virit.     I  wan  handsomely  treated  in  this  house,  and  I'd  like 

mi  am  ^r it ;  that's  why  Vm  here,  Bramleigh." 
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*^  YoQ  will  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  detect  tbe  frkndliDees  ]poil  Bpeok  af 
in  the  words  you  haye  just  uttered." 

•»  Perhaps  I  was  a  little  too  blunt — ii  little  too — wl'  "  t  ^_ 

abrupt ;  bnt  what  I  wonted  to  saj  wa«  this  :  here'fl  th*  ^  ^  ^j 

in  the  worldi  not  only  to  help  a  lame  dog  oyer  the  Bttle^  hot  to  make  a 
good  bormd  of  him  afterwards.** 

**  I  protoBt,  Bir,  I  cannot  follow  yon.  Yonr  blantiseaSi  as  tou  caB  ft, 
WAS  at  least  intolHgiblo." 

'*  Don't  be  in  ft  passion-  Keep  cool,  and  listen  to  mc.  If  this  motion 
16  mado  aboat  Culduif»  and  oomes  to  a  debate^  there  will  be  sacli  stoies 
told  as  would  smae^  forty  reputations.  I'd  like  to  see  which  of  ns  wonM 
eome  well  out  of  a  biography,  treated  as  a  party  attack  in  the  Hoose  of 
Commons.  At  all  eventa  he  couldn't  face  it.  Stand  by  him,  then,  and  get 
him  through  it.  Haye  patience  ;  just  hoar  what  I  have  to  say.  The  thing 
can  be  done ;  there's  eight  days  to  come  before  it  con  ho  brought  on.  I 
know  the  money-lender  has  three  of  Norton* a  acc<?ptance& — for  heayy 
sums,  two  of  them.     Do  yon  see  now  what  I*m  driying  at  ?  ** 

**  I  may  possibly  see  so  much^  SLr^  but  I  am  tmable  to  see  vihrl  sliould 
moye  in  the  matter. '* 

"  I'll  show  you,  then.  The  noble  viscoant  is  much  smitten  by  & 
certain  young  lady  n|>stair9,  and  intends  to  propose  for  her.  Yes,  I  kna 
it,  and  I'll  vouch  for  it*  Your  eldest  daughter  may  be  a  peeress, 
though  the  husband  isn't  yery  yonugi  neither  is  the  title*  I  think  he  said 
bo  was  the  eighth  lord — seyenth  or  eighth,  I'm  not  sore  which — ^uid  \ 
ike  rank  and  the  coal-mme  together,  don't  you  think  she  might  do  worse ! 

"  I  will  say,  sir,  that  frankness  Uke  yours  IVe  never  met  before." 

**  That's  the  yery  thmg  I*d  like  to  hear  you  say  of  me,     Ther«y*s 
qnality  I  pride  m}^elf  on  so  much  as  my  candour.'* 

**  You  have  ample  reason,  air.** 

**  I  feci  it.     I  know  it.     Direct  lines  and  a  wide  gauge — I  moan 
the  way  of  liberidity — ^that*s  my  motto*    I  go  strnigbt  to  my  tenninia 
wherever  it  is." 

'^  It  is  not  eycHp'  man  can  make  his  profession  tbo  effident  ully  pf  1 
morality," 

*'  An  engineer  can,  and  there's  nothing  so  like  life  as  a  new  line 
railroad.    But  to  come  back.    Ton  boo  now  how  the  matter  stands, 
the  arrangement  suits  you,  tlio  thing  can  be  done,*' 

•*  You  bavo  a  very  busiTjossliko  way  of  treating  these  themw," 

<*  If  I  hadn't,  I  couldn't  (r  at  all.     What  I  say  b> 

Will  it  pay?  first  of  all,  and  sccl        ,  n  ►wmoch  will  it  pay?  \n 
one  t^st  for  erorything.    Have  the  divines  a  more  telling  a? 
all'*      '        '"  .....  ■•        /        *M'v  nAk,  WulUpar' 

W 

*'  If  i  could  hope  to  nviU  your  cmn 
rd  ask  how  fiir — to  what  extent— ^has  Llivi  ^^^^^^  i^^^^v  . 
ofbisinteotiooflf 
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f«  You  momif  Imui  lis  «eiit  m»  kei«  tJiia  eTeniog  to  mAke  a  propos&l  to 
jou  9  " 

**  }XOf  no%  etmiij  th&i ;  tmt  bfta  bo  intimated,  liaa  he  declared — for 
atioB  woaldn*t  saMca— Itae  lie  deekred  his  wish  to  be  allied  to  mj 

'  Ho  didn't  fiay,  '  CutbiU^  go  down  and  maJio  a  tender  in  my  name  lor 
if  ytm  meaii  that/* 

'  I  opine  not,  Bir/'  said  Bramkigh  baoghtily. 

**  But  when  I  tt^U  jou  it's  all  rigbt/'  said  CtttbiU,  mtii  oat  of  bie  miMi 
ImowiDg  looks,  "  I  ^ink  that  ought  to  do.*' 

■^  I  take  it,  sir,  thai  yon  mean  oonrteonsly  and  faiHy  by  me,  I  feel 
^ihat  you  bare  neither  the  wish  nor  the  intention  to  pain  me,  btit  I 
kI  to  own  that  you  import  into  qneatione  of  a  delicate  natm*e  a 
spirit  of  commercial  profit  and  loss,  which  makes  all  diicuatfion  of  them 
harsh  and  disagreeable.  This  is  not,  let  me  observe  to  you,  a  matter  of 
coal  or  a  new  catting  on  a  railroad/* 

**  And  are  you  going  to  tell  Tom  Cutbill  that  out  of  his  own  line  of 
buainesd — when  be  isn't  up  to  bis  knees  in  earthworks,  and  boring  a 
tnnncJ — that  he's  a  fool  and  a  nincompoop  ?  " 

**  1  should  be  fiorry  to  eipress  eueb  a  sentiment/' 

**  Ay,  or  feel  it ;  why  don't  you  say  that  ?  " 

"  I  will  go  even  so  far,  air,  and  say  I  ehould  be  sorry  to  feel  it.** 

**  That's  enough.  No  offence  meant,  none  is  taken.  Here's  bow 
ii  ii  DOW*  Auihorizo  me  to  see  Joel  about  those  bills  of  Norton's.  Oivo 
me  what  the  French  call  a  carte  hlanche  to  negotiate,  and  I'U  promise  you 
I'll  not  throw  your  ten-pound  notes  away.  Not  that  it  need  over  como 
to  ten  pound  notes,  for  Rigby  does  these  things  for  ihe  pure  fun  of  them, 
and  if  any  good  fellow  drops  in  on  him  of  a  morning,  and  says,  '  Don't 
raise  a  hue  and  cry  about  that  poor  beggar/  or  <  Don't  push  that  fellow 
OTcr  the  cliiT,*  bo*«  just  the  man  to  say,  *  Well,  I'll  not  go  on.  I'O  lot 
it  stand  over,*  or  be*ll  even  get  up  and  say,  *  When  I  asked  leave  to  put 
this  rjucstion  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  I  fuUy  believed  in  the 
authentic  character  of  the  information  in  my  possession*  I  have,  however, 
sine©  then  discovered  * — ^this,  that,  and  the  other.  Don*t  you  know  how 
"  "  ^!  ?  There's  a  givat  row,  a  great  hubbub,  and' 
ii.jered  by  both  eidua  of  the  House.'* 

♦•  Suppose,  then,  bo  withdraws  his  motion, — what  then  ?  The  discus- 
Mon  in  the  Xjordti  remains  on  record,  and  the  misehlef,  so  far  as  Lord 
jpuldttff  is  conccmedi  is  <lone.** 

**  I  know  that.    He'll  not  have  Lis  appointment ;  bo'll  take  bis  pension 

wait.  Wbat  be  says  is  this,  ^  There  are  only  three  diplomatifits  in  all 
England,  and  short  of  a  capital  felony,  any  of  the  throe  may  do  anything* 
I  have  only  to  stand  out  and  sulk/  says  he,  ^  and  they'll  be  on  tbuir  knees 
!o  mo  yot/  ** 

**  He  yidds,  theu^  to  a  passing  hurricane,*'  smd  Bramletgb,  pompously, 

*'  Juft  so*    He's  taking  shelter  under  an  archway  till  he  can  call  a 
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Hansoin.  Now  you  have  the  whole  eftse  i  and  as  talkiog  is  di;  work 
tnight  I  ting  for  a  gloaa  of  sherry  and  seltzer  ?** 

**  By  all  means.   I  am  ashamed  not  to  have  thought  of  it  before.    This" 
is  a  matter  for  mnch  thought  and  dehbemtlon,"  aaid  Bramleigh,  aa  tho 
Bervant  withdrew  after  bringing  the  wine.     It  is  too  ercntful  a  step  to  be 
taken  suddenly.*' 

''  If  not  done  promptly  it  can't  he  done  at  all*  A  week  isn^t  21  lo 
time  to  go  up  to  town  and  get  through  a  very  knotty  negotiation*  Jo 
isn't  a  common  money-lender,  like  Drake  or  Bowiiie.  You  can*t  go  to  ] 
office  except  on  formal  business.  If  you  want  to  do  a  thing  in  the  way  of 
accommodation  with  him,  you'll  hare  to  take  him  down  to  the  '  Bhip/  andj 
give  him  a  nice  little  fifih  dinner,  with  the  very  best  Baut^me  you  can  find  \ 
and  when  you*re  sitting  out  on  the  balcony  over  the  black  mud,- 
favourite  spot  men  smoke  their  cheroots  in, — then  open  your  bu^inciis  j 
and  though  he  knows  well  it  was  all  *  a  plant/  he'll  not  resent  it,  but  take  i| 
kindly  and  well." 

*'  I  am  certain  that  so  nice  a  negotiation  could  not  be  in  better  ] 
than  yours,  Mr,  Cutbiil.'* 

**  Well,  perhaps  I  might  say  without  vanity*  it  might  be  in  worse*     80^ 
much  for  that  part  of  the  matter ;  now,  as  to  tho  noble  yiscount  himself, 
I  am  speaking  as  a  man  of  the  world  to  another  man  of  i'  !.  and 

speaking  in  confidence   too.     You  don't  join  in  that   hy^ 
agabst  Culduif,  because  he  had  once  in  his  life  been  what  they  call  a  ] 
of  gallantry  ?  I  mean,  Bramleigh,  that  f/ou  don't  go  in  for  that  out 
humbug  of  spotless  virtue,  and  the  rest  of  it  ?  " 

Bramleigh  smiled,  and  as  he  passed  his  hand  over  his  mouth  to  hide  ft 
laugh,  the  twinkle  of  his  eyes  betrayed  him. 

**  I  beUere  I  am  old  enough  to  know  that  one  must  take  the  world  1 
it  is  pleased  to  present  itselft"  said  ho  cautiously, 

*♦  And  not  want  to  think  it  bettor  or  worse  than  it  really  is  ?  '* 

Bramleigh  nodded  assent. 

*^  Now  we  understand  each  other,  as  I  told  you  the  other  evening  ^ 
sure  to  do  when  we  had  seen  more  of  each  other.     CuldufT  isn't  ft 
saint,  but  he's  a  Peer  of  Parliament;  he  isn't  young,  but  he  b  1 

tiUe^  and  if  I'm  not  much  mistaken,  he'll  make  a  pot  of  moi>  f 

thiB  mine,  8uch  a  man  has  only  to  go  down  into  tho  Black  Countiy  gr 
amongst  the  mills,  to  have  his  choice  of  some  of  the  best^ooking  girls  in 
England,  with  a  quarter  of  a  miUion  of  money ;  isn't  thut  ^Lct  ?  '* 

•«  It  18  pretty  like  it." 

*^  So  that,  on  tho  whole^  I'll  say  thia  is  a  good  things  Bnuukt^« — ft 
right  good  thing,  As  Wishart  said  the  other  night  in  the  Housei  *  A  new 
eotmtry,' — speaking  of  the  States, — '  a  new  country  waois  aUijuao<»0  ^ 
old  Stftiea;'  bo  a  new  Dunily  wants  connection  with  ^a  old  hif 
bouses.*' 

Colonel  Bramleigh*s  lace  grew  crixnaon,  but  he  coughed  to  keep  doin 
hiM  rising  bdi^^aiion,  and  slightly  howoi  hia  bead* 
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mt  know  as  well  as  /  do,  that  the  world  lia5  onlj  two  sorts  of  people, 
and  snobs  ;  ono  has  no  choice, — if  you'ro  not  one,  you  must  be  the 
Oilier/* 

"And  jet,  sir,  men  of  mind  and  intellect  have  written  about  the 

itied  nobility  of  England/' 

"  Silver  without  the  hall-mark,  Bramleigh,  won't  bring  six  shillings  an 
otmcei  juBl  bee AuBti  nobcxly  can  say  how  &r  it's  adulterated ;  it's  the  same 
vrith  people," 

*'  Your  tact,  sir^  is  on  a  pitr  with  your  wisdom/' 

**  And  perhaps  you  haven't  a  high  opinion  of  either/*  said  Cntbill»  with 
a  laugh  that  showed  he  Mi  no  irritation  whatever.  '*But  look  here, 
Bramleigh,  this  wiU  never  do.  If  there's  nothing  but  llamey  or  banter 
between  ua  we'll  never  come  to  business.  If  you  agree  to  what  I*ve  been 
proposing, — ^you  have  only  mc  to  deal  with,  the  noble  lord  isn't  in  the 
gome  at  all, — ^he'll  leave  this  to-night,^ — it's  right  and  proper  he  should ; 
he'll  go  up  to  the  mines  for  a  few  days,  and  amuse  himself  with  (^nartz 
and  red  sandstone  ;  and  when  I  write  or  telegraph, — ^most  likely  telegraph, 
<  the  thing  is  safe ;  *  he*ll  come  back  here  and  make  his  proposal  in  all 
form/* 

^M  am  most  willing  to  give  my  assistance  to  any  project  that  may 
rescue  Lord  Culduff  from  this  unpleasant  predicament.  Indeed,  having 
myself  experienced  some  of  the  persecution  which  political  hatred  can 
carry  into  private  life,  I  feel  a  sort  of  common  cause  with  him ;  but  I 
protest  at  the  same  time^ — distinctly  protest — against  anything  like  a , 
pledge  as  regards  his  lordship's  views  towards  one  of  my  family.  I  mean 
I  give  no  promise/' 

**  I  see/'  said  Cutbill,  with  a  look  of  intense  cunning.  *^You*ll  do 
the* money  part.     Pro\idence  will  take  charge  of  the  rest.    Isn't  that  it  ?  ** 

**  Mr.  Cutbill,  you  occasionally  push  my  patience  pretty  hard.  What 
I  said,  I  said  seriously  and  advisedly/' 

**  Of  course-  Kow  then,  give  me  a  hne  to  your  banker  to  acknowledge 
my  draft  up  to  a  certain  limit,  say  five  hundred*  I  think  five  ought  to 
do  it.*' 

"  It*a  a  smart  sum,  Mr,  Caloill.*' 

*'  The  article's  cheap  at  the  money.  Well,  well,  Til  not  imger  you. 
"Write  me  the  order,  and  let  me  be  oflV 

Bramleigh  sat  down  at  his  table,  and  wrote  off  a  short  note  to  his 
Junior  partner  in  the  bank,  which  he  sealed  and  addressed,  and  handing  it 
io  Cutbill  said,  '*  This  will  credit  you  to  the  amount  you  spoke  of.  It  will  be 
mdvsnced  to  you  as  a  loan  without  interest,  to  bo  repaid  within  two  years." 

••  All  right ;  the  thought  of  repayment  will  never  spoil  my  night's  i*est, 
only  wish  all  my  debts  would  give  me  as  httle  trouble/* 

You  ought  to  have  none,  Mr,  Cutbill ;  a  man  of  your  abilities,  at  the 
ip  of  a  great  profession,  and  with  a  reputation  second  to  none,  should,  if 
e  v.,  vnonly  prudent,  have  ample  means  at  his  disposal.** 

iL  e  the  thing  I  am  not,  Bramleigh.    I*m  not  one  of  your  safo 
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ft^liows.     I  ckri?d  mj  0iigiib&  at  speedy  ^^mt  whaite  the  line  is  tk%kj  t^  the 
Hik  ill  liud.     Good-by  ;  my  req>eets  to  the  kdies ;  teU  Jftck«  if  he's  in 

[iown  within  the  wock  to  look  me  up  at  LimmerB."     He   emptied  the 
Iflharry  into  a  toiabler  as  ha  spok^,  Jxauk  it  olf,  and  loft  the  roocu 


CUill^TKB  XIX. 

A   Depabtube* 

SoMZ  days  had  gone  OTer  abce  the  seem  just  rocorded  In  our  last  dajDlar» 
and  tha  honaa  at  OastciUo  presented  a  xery  difibrant  &^>ect  kom  Ha  kta^  \ 
show  of  movement  and  pleasure. 

Lord  Culdol^  on  the  pretence  of  hia  presence  being  lai^nijrod  at  thd 
mines,  had  left  on  the  same  night  that  Cntbill  took  hia  depaitmo  far 
Englaxkd.  On  the  morning  after  Jack  also  went  awaj.  He  had  pacaad 
the  night  writing  and  burning  letters  to  Julia ;  for  no  sooner  had  h^ 
finished  an  epistle,  than  he  found  it  too  cmel,  too  mtforgiYing,  too  im* 
feeling  bj  half ;  and  when  he  endeavoured  to  moderate  kia  juat  a«^p  h* 
discoTored  signs  of  tenderness  in  his  reproaches  that  saroored  ot  sob* 
miaeioii*  It  would  not  be  i^uite  fair  to  be  severa  on  Jock's  failoiaa,  tiding 
aa  he  was  to  do  what  has  puzded  much  wiser  and  craftier  h^ada  than  hia. 
To  convey  aU  the  miseiy  he  felt  at  parting  Irom  her  with  a  just  moaaasa  of 
leproach  for  her  lenty  towards  hlm^  to  mete  out  his  love  uid  hia  anger  bx 
dae  doses^  to  saj  enough,  but  never  too  mueh^  and  finaUj  to  let  her  know 
that,  though  ha  went  oft  in  a  hu^T,  it  was  to  earry  her  image  in  hia  heart 
through  all  his  wanderings,  never  forgetting  her  for  a  moment^  whethar  ha 

I  carrying  despatches  to  Cadiz  or  coaling  at  l^Ialta — to  ^o  aE  thaee)  I 
8ay«  becomingly  and  well,  was  not  an  easy  taak»  and  especudly  for  one  wha 
would  rather  have  been  sent  to  out  out  a  firigiate  nnder  the  guna  of  a 
fortress  than  indite  a  despatch  to  **  my  LoihIa  of  thd  Admiralty." 

From  the  short  sleep  which  followed  all  hia  abortive  attempite  at  a 
letter  he  was  awakened  by  his  servant  telling  him  it  was  time  to  ditsa  and.J 
be  off.  Drearier  moments  there  are  not  n  Ufe  than  those  which  betaUl  HJ 
a  departure  of  a  dark  morning  in  winter  vith  the  rain  swooping  m  nysft 
sheets  against  the  window-panes,  and  the  cold  Hast  whistling  throng  the 
leafless  tre^^-s.  Ktiver  do  the  candles  seem  to  throw  so  Httle  light  as  IhttM 
do  nmr  through  the  drearj*  room,  all  bttored  and  diaordcrod  by  tho  pi^pa- 
rations  for  the  road.  What  fears  and  misgivings  ticset  one  at  suck  a 
moment  1  What  reluctance  to  go^  and  what  a  positive  sens^  of  lirnr  ono 
feels,  as  though  the  journey  were  a  veritable  leap  in  the  dark*  and  that  the 
whoI«  fortunes  of  a  life  were  dependent  o]i  "    '  '     '     '     '^ ;       '     ina. 

Poor  Jack  tried  to  battle  with  such  mmt 

hlm.%v^<  oi  his  duty  and  the  call^  of  tho  service  ;   I  ^uu 

and  again,  if  it  were  out  of  such  vacilluiing,  waven  ....,  »  .^Wsj 

heart  ahotdd  bo  Dkshioncd  7  whk  this  the  stu^  that  Ui  n«  or  CoUinf-^ 

woods  7   And  though  tb^re  was  but  Etttis  immediate  pxoi»|i6ct  of  a  eaieor  of ' 
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Hi  his  eenso  of  daty  taught  him  to  §&el  that  the  roatind  life  ol 
pancewift  Agreftier  tri&l  to  a  nian^^  rnitience  than  all  the  turmoil  and  buatlQ 
of  active  Borvice. 

*'  The  more  I  oling  to  remiuu  uvil^,  muttered  he^  as  he  desc^ided  the 
Btairs,  ^*  the  more  ccrttdii  am  I  that  it'a  pure  weakness  aad  folly." 

« I  What's  thai  you  are  muttering  about  weakness  and  folly,  Jack?** 
ttkid  N^Uy^  who  had  got  up  to  see  him  off,  and  give  him  the  last  kl^  before 
f  Am  departed. 

**  How  comes  it  you  are  hero,  Nelly  ?  Get  back  to  your  bed,  girl,  or 
you*!!  catch  a  lemblo  cold/' 

^*  No,  no,  Jack ;  Tm  well  Bhawlod  and  muiHed.  I  wanted  to  say  good- 
fa(y  onoe  more.  Tell  me  ^hat  it  was  you  were  saying  about  weakness  and 
My." 

^'  I  was  assuring  myself  thai  my  reluctance  to  go  away  was  nothiug  less 
than  folly.  I  waa  trying  to  peiBuade  myself  that  the  beat  thing  I  could  do 
was  to  be  off;  but  I  won't  say  I  suooeeded/' 

*'  But  it  is,  Jack ;  rely  on  it,  it  is.  You  are  doing  the  r^ht  thing ;  and 
if  I  say  80|  it  is  with  a  heavy  heart,  for  I  shall  be  xtnj  lonely  after  you."  , 

Passing  his  arm  around  her  waist,  he  walked  with  her  up  and  down 
the  gr«at  spAeious  hall»  their  slow  footsteps  echoing  in  the  silent  house. 

«« If  my  last  meeting  with  her  had  not  been  such  as  ii  was»  Kelly," 
said  he^  falteringly ;  ''  if  we  had  not  parted  in  anger » I  think  I  could  go 
with  a  lighter  heartt" 

*'  But  don't  you  know  Jdia  well  enough  to  know  that  these  htUe  storms 
of  temper  pass  away  so  rapidly  that  they  nerer  leave  a  trace  behind  them  ? 
She  was  angry,  not  beeaose  you  found  fault  with  her,  but  because  ehe 
thoQgbt  you  had  snfiered  yourself  to  be  persuaded  she  was  in  the  >TTong." 

«<  What  do  I  care  for  these  subtleties  ?  She  ought  to  have  known  that 
wbea  a  man  loves  a  girl  as  I  lore  her,  he  has  a  right  to  tell  her  frankly  if 
there's  anything  in  her  manner  he  is  dissatisfied  with," 

**  He  has  no  such  right ;  and  if  he  had*  h&  ought  to  be  veij  careful  how 
h^  aa^ordsed  ii." 

"  lad  why  so  ?  " 

'^iTost  beeaotfi  fault-Ending  is  not  loye-makiug." 

*'  8^  that,  no  matter  what  he  saw  that  he  disliked  or  disapprroved  o4 
be  ooghi  to  bear  it  all  rather  than  mk  the  chance  of  his  remonstranoa 
b.^uig  ill -taken  7  " 

**  Not  that,  Jack ;  but  he  ought  to  take  time  and  opportunity  to  make 
the  same  remonetrance.  You  don't  go  down  to  the  girl  you  are  in  love 
withi  and  call  her  to  account  as  you  would  simmion  a  dockyard  man  or 
a  ngger  for  something  that  was  wrong  with  your  fi'igate."   \ 

"  Take  an  ilJufitration  firom  something  you  know  hotter,  Nelly,  for  I'd 
do  nothing  of  the  kind ;  but  if  I  saw  what,  in  the  conduct  or  even  in  the 
maimer  ci  tlie  giil  I  was  in  love  with>  I  wouldn't  stand  if  id^  were  my 
wife,  it  will  be  bard  to  convince  ma  that  I  oughtn't  to  teU  I 

"  As  I  said  before,  Jack,  the  tilling  ia  a  matter  of  time  ;i       _   itmuty. 

2U— i 
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Of  all  tho  jealonBicB  in  tlie  world  there  is  none  as  bconaideraio  as  tbat  of 

lowers  towards  the  outer  world.     Whaterer  change  either  may  wish  for  m 
L  the  other  muet  never  come  suggested  from  withont,'* 
f        "  And  didn^t  I  tell  her  aho  was  wrong  in  supposing  thai  it  was  Morioxk 

made  me  see  her  coquetry  ?  " 

**  That  you  thought  Jfarion  had  no  inBuence  over  your  judgment  she 

might  believe  readily  enough,  but  girls  have  a  keener  insight  into  each  otliflr 
L  than  you  are  aware  of,  and  she  was  annoyed — and  she  waa  right  to  bo 
r  mnnoyed — that  in  yonr  estimate  of  her  there  should  enter  anything,  tho 

Tery  smallest,  that  could  heepeak  the  sort  of  impression  a  woman  might 

have  conveyed,** 

<<Nelly^  aH  this  is  too  deep  for  me.     If  Julia  eared  for  toe  as  I 

believed  she  had,  she'd  have  taken  what  I  said  in  good  part,     Didn*t  I 

give  up  smoldng  of  a  morning,  except  one  solitary  cheroot  after  breakfast, 

when  she  asked  mo  ?  Who  ever  saw  me  take  a  nip  of  brandy  of  a  fonn 
L  noon  since  that  day  she  cried  out,  '  Shame,  Jack,  don't  do  that  ?  *  And 
f  do  you  think  I  wasn't  as  fond  of  my  weed  and  my  glass  of  schnaps  as 

ever  she  was  of  all  those  HtUe  airs  and  graces  she  puts  on  to  makd  iocUB 

©f  men  ?  '* 

**  Carriage  waiting,  sii-,"  said  a  servant,  entering  with  a  mass  of  cloaks 
Land  rugs  on  his  arm« 
P       **  Confound  the  carriage  and  the  journey  too,*'  muttered  he  below  his 

breath.     **  Look  here,  Nelly,  if  you  are  right,  and  I  hope  mth  all  my 

heart  you  are,  I'll  not  go." 

•*  That  would  be  rain,  Jack ;  you  must  go*'*  I 

« "What  do  I  care  for  the  sen-ico  ?     A  good  scaman^ — a  fellow  that 

knows  how  to  handle  a  ship — need  never  want  for  emplo^inent.  I'd  jri»t 
pis  soon  be  a  skipper  as  wear  a  pair  of  swabs  on  my  shouldears  and  be 

sworn  at  by  some  crusty  old  rear*admiral  for  a  stain  on  my  quarter-deek. 

1*11  not  go,  Nelly ;  tell  Ned  to  take  off  the  trunks ;  I'll  stay  where  I  am/* 
'*  Oh,  Jack,  I  implore  you  not  to  wreck  your  whole  fortune  in  Hib.     It 

is  just  because  Julia  loves  you  that  you  are  bound  to  show  yourself  worthy 

of  her*  You  know  how  lucky  you  were  to  get  this  chance.  You  said  only 
Lyesterday  it  was  tho  finest  station  in  tho  whole  world.  Don't  lose  it,  like 
ti  dear  fellow, — don*t  do  what  will  bo  tho  embittcrmcnt  of  your  entire  lifo» 

the  loss  of  your  rank,  and — the **     ^he  stopped  as  she  was  about 

r  to  add  something  still  stronger. 

I       *•  rU  go  then,  Nelly ;  don*t  cry  about  it;  if  you  sob  that  way  Til  makd 
r§k  fuol  of  myself.     Pretty  sight  for  the  flunkten,  to  sco  a  sailotr  Cfyinf*   i 
r  wouldn't  it  ?  all  because  he  had  to  join  his  ship.     Til  go  then  al  cincc. 

I  suppose  you*ll  sets  her  to-day,  or  to-morrow  at  farthost  f  *^ 
•*  Vm  not  sure,  Jack.    Mari.        "  *  ^      ^     ?  * 

I  believe,  which  gave  Geofige  su.  i 

on  Wednesday*     Julia  appears  to  be  more  annoyed  than  Georgei  and  in  i 

fact  for  \hB  momozit  wc  have  ijoarantinad  each  other.'* 
•'  Isn't  this  too  bad  9  *'  mtd  hit  pasrio&itelgr. 
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"  Of  course  it  is  too  bad  ;  but  it's  only  a  passing  cloud  ;  aad  by  Uao 
time  I  sliall  write  to  jou  it  will  havo  passed  away." 

Jack  cbispcd  ber  afi'ectionately  in  bis  arms,  kissed  b^r  twice,  and 
sprang  into  the  carriage,  and  drova  away  witb  a  full  heart  indeed  ;  but 
also  svitb  the  fast  asisurance  that  bis  dear  Bister  would  watch  over  hid 
iateresta,  and  not  forget  him. 

That  dark  drive  went  over  like  a  hideous  dream.  Ho  beard  the  wind 
and  the  rain^  the  tramp  of  tbo  horses*  feet  and  the  splash  of  the  wheels 
along  the  miry  road,  but  bu  never  fully  realized  where  he  was  or  how  hd 
camo  there.  The  first  bcU  was  ringmg  as  he  drove  into  the  station,  and 
iliere  was  but  little  time  to  git  down  his  luggage  and  eecure  bis  ticket. 
He  asked  for  a  coupe,  that  ho  might  be  alone ;  and  being  known  as  ono 
of  the  great  family  at  Ca&teUo,  the  obsequious  station-master  hastened 

instal  him  at  once.     On  opening  the  door^  however,  it  was  discovered 
at  another  traveller  bad  abready  deposited  a  great  coat  and  a  rug  in  one 
comer. 

'*  Give  yourself  no  trouble.  Captain  Bramleigh,"  said  the  official  in  a 
low  voice.  **  I'll  just  say  the  coupe  is  reserved,  and  we'll  put  him  into 
another  compartment,  Take  these  traps*  Bob/^  cried  he  to  a  porter* 
•*  and  put  them  into  a  first-class." 

Scarcely  was  the  order  given  when  two  figured,  moving  out  of  the 
dark,  approached,  and  one,  with  a  sbghtly  foreign  accent,  but  in  admlrablo 
EngUsh,  said,  **  What  are  you  dobg  there  ?     1  have  taken  that  pkce.'* 

**Yes,'*  cried  bis  friend,  ''this  gentleman  secured  the  coupe  on  tho 
moment  of  his  arrival." 

•*  Very  sorry,  sir — citremely  sorry ;  but  the  coupe  was  reserved — 
pcially  resented." 

>  My  friend  has  paid  for  that  place,'*  said  the  last  speaker;  *'  and  I 
can  only  say,  if  I  were  ho,  I'd  not  relinquish  it/* 

*♦  Don't  bother  youiiself  about  it,"  whispered  Jack,  "  Lot  him  have 
his  place.     1*11  take  the  other  comer  ;  and  there's  an  ond  of  it.*' 

•*  If  you'll  allow  me.  Captain  Bramleigh,"  said  the  official,  who  was 
now  touched  to  the  quick  on  that  sore  point,  a  question  of  hi^  dopartmont ; 
■*  if  you'll  aUow  me,  I  think  I  can  soon  settle  this  matter." 

*'  But  I  will  not  allow  you,  sir,"  said  Jack,  his  sense  of  fidmcss  already 
j)utraged  by  the  whole  pi-ocedure,     "  He  has  as  good  a  right  to  his  place 
1 1  httTO  to  mine.     Many  thanks  for  your  ti-ouble.     Good-by."    And  so 
ftying  he  stepped  in. 

The  foreigner  still  lingered  in  earnest  converse  with  his  Mend,  and 
only  mounlod  the  steps  as  the  train  began  io  move.  **  A  bientOt,  cher 
I*hib'ppe,"  he  cried,  as  the  door  was  slammed,  and  the  neit  instant  they 
were  gonis 

The  little  incident  which  bad  preceded  their  departure  had  oertidnly 
not  conduced  to  any  amicable  dispositiou  between  thc^m,  and  each*  after  a 
sidelong  glance  at  the  other,  ensconced  himself  more  completely  within  his 
wrappings,  and  gave  him6c*lf  up  to  cither  silence  or  sleep. 
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BonbO  thirty  miles  of  ihe  jottmey  bad  rolled  cmor,  and  it  was  now  day,  ] 
^-dark  and  dreary  indeed, — when  Jack  awake  and  found  the  carnage  i>rettj  ^ 
b  thick  with  smoke.     There  is  a  flort  of  firoemasonry  in  the  men  of  tobaceOi 
L  whioh  nerer  fiuls  ihem,  and  they  have  a  kind  of  inetmotive  goeas  of  a 
Mtimnger  from  (he  mere  character  of  his  weed.    On  the  present  occasion 
Jack  recognized  a  most  exquisite  Havanna  odour,  tind  tnme*!  furttvdy  to  see 
the  gmoker. 

**  I  onght  to  have  asked/'  siud  the  fftranger,  ''if  this  was  diaagireoililtt ^ 
to  yon,  but  you  wore  asleep,  and  I  did  not  like  to  disturb  you/*  1 

**  Not  in  the  least,  I  am  n  smoker  too/'  said  Jaok,  as  he  drew  forih  his 
E  4Me  and  proceeded  to  stnke  a  light. 

f       **  Might  I  offer  you  one  of  mine  ? — ^they  are  not  bad/'  said  the  o>lh«r»  I 

proffering  his  case*  I 

**  Thanks/'  said  Jack  *  **  my  tastes  are  too  vulgar  for  Cubans.    Biide-  J 

eye^  daabed  ^th  strong  Cavendish,  is  what  I  like/^  \ 

*'  I  have  tried  that  too,  as  I  have  tried  everything  English,  but  the 
same  iSort  of  half  ffuccess  follows  me  through  all/" 

*'  If  your  knowledge  of  the  language  be  the  measure,  Td  say  yon^ve  not  j 
much  to  complain  of.     I  almost  doubt  whether  you  are  ft  foreigner/' 

*'  I  was  bom  Ln  Italy/'  said  the  other  cautiously^  "and  never  in  En^amd 
L  O  a  few  weeks  ago/' 

^        '*  Fm  afraid/'  said  Jack,  with  a  smile,  '•  I  did  not  impress  jaa  Twy 
favourably  as  regards  British  politeness,  wh^  we  met  this  morning ;  but  I 
[  wu  a  little  out  of  spirits.     I  was  leaving  home,  not  very  likely  to  see  it 
Pftg&m  for  some  time,  and  I  wanted  to  be  alone/' 

'*  I  am  greatly  grieved  not  to  have  known  this.     I  should  never  have 
thought  of  intruding," 

**  Bui  there  was  no  (piestion  of  intruding*     It  was  your  right  that  you 
asserted,  and  no  more/* 

**Half  the  harsh  things  that   we    see  in  Ufo  are   done  merely  by 
I  asserting  a  right/'  said  the  other  in  a  deep  ftnd  serious  voiee. 
I       Jade  ha^l  little  taste  for  what  took  the  form  of  a  refiectioii :  to  his   ] 
W^ffgAmmon,  it  was  own  brother  of  a  sermon ;  and  warned  by  this  sample  j 
iof  his  companion's  humour,  he  muttered  a  broken  sort  of  assent  and  was  1 
PlSent.     little  passed  between  them  till  tbey  met  at  the  dinner-table,  and  i 

then  they  only  interchanged  a  lew  commonplace  remiarks.  On  their  reaohsag 
ribecr  destination,  they  took  leave  of  each  other  oonrteon^y,  Imt  half  fom-   , 
■aUyi  and  drove  off  their  several  ways.  \ 

V  Almo«t  tiie  first  man,  howeter,  that  Jack  mot,  as  he  stepped  oo 
noard  the  maH-packet  for  ftolyhead,  was  his  fellow-traveller  of  the  rail. 
PEUi  time  tliey  met  cordially,  and  after  a  few  woidb  of  greetiqg  they  I 

I      IWi  ^  liriglii  moon,  and 

Mhqr  both  Mi  relactant  to  go  below,  where  a  Tast  erowd  of  paaaengars  vaa  i 
niiaembted.    The  brisk  €!%€ftiw^,  the  tntigorating  air,  and  a  ooiia£n  erm-  | 

gsniality  that  each  ffiaeoveivd  m  the  o^er,  soon  eaiabfiakid  belwaeii  1 
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rtkoHO  oonlidtiiaces  which  art       '  arlj  life.     Nor  do  I 

ir^Af&jUiuig  better  in  youih  tbnii  ss  with  which  encb. 

UpA  are  made.  It  is  with  oo  spirit  ol  caiculatioD, — it  is  with  no 
\  of  Iho  cost,  that  wo  eign  these  contracts.  Wo  feci  dxnvm  into 
ccmpamonship,  Lulf  by  some  Toid  within  onrselveB,  liaif  by  some  quality 
thftt  seems  tu  supply  that  void.  Tho  t^nes  of  ottr  ovm  Toico  in  our  own 
ears  assure  us  that  \vc  have  found  sympathy  ;  for  we  fee!  that  w©  are 
epeaking  is  »  way  we  eeniH  not  speak  to  cold  or  tmcongexual  listeDers. 

When  itusk  Btmmleigh  had  told  that  he  was  going  to  take  command  of 
a  small  gun-boat  in  the  Mediterritnean,  he  conid  not  help  going  fortJier, 
fmd  ieilling  with  what  a  lioary  heat  he  was  going  to  assume  his  eommand. 
"We  sailors  hare  a  hard  loi  oC  it,"  said  he ;  *<  we  come  home  after  a 
cruise^ — ^all  is  new,  brilHa&t^  and  attraotive  to  WB,  Otir  liaarts  ai-e  not 
steeled,  as  are  landsmen's,  by  diuly  habit.  We  are  intoxicated  by  what 
ealiBer  beads  lenroelj  leel  excited.  We  fall  in  love ;  and  ^leoa,  some  £ne 
day,  comes  an  Admiralty  despatch  ordering  ns  to  himt  Blavers  <M  Lagos »  or 
fish  for  a  lost  cable  in  Behring's  Straits/' 

**  NeTcr  mind,"  said  tlie  other,  *'  so  long  as  there's  a  goal  to  reach,  so 
Ts  a  priaie  to  wro,  all  can  be  borne.  It's  only  when  life  is  a 
can, — when,  seek  where  yon  will,  no  land  will  come  in  sight, 
— when,  in  fatit,  existenco  oflera  nothing  to  speculate  on, — then,  indeed, 
the  world  is  a  dieary  bhink.*" 

**  I  don't  suppose  any  Ibll0w*fl  lot  is  as  bad  as  that.'' 

•*  Not  perhaps  com:pU  '  longhly  so  ;  but  that  a  man's  fate  can 

approach  such  a  conditiou.  i  man  can  cling  to  so  small  a  hope  that 

be  IB  obliged  to  own  to  himself  that  it  is  next  to  no  hope  at  all ; — that  there 
eoold  be,  and  is,  such  a  lot  in  existence,  I  who  speak  to  you  now  am  al>le 
unfortmrntely  to  vouch  fur/' 

**  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,*'  said  Jack,  feelingly ;  **  and  I  am  sorry, 
besides,  to  have  obtruded  my  own  small  griefs  before  one  who  has  such  a 
heaty  afflictieji." 

•♦Bemember,"  said  the  Frenchman,  *'I  never  said  it  was  all  up  with 
me.  1  have  a  plank  still  to  clmg  to,  though  it  be  only  a  plank.  My  case 
is  simply  this :  I  have  come  over  to  this  country  to  prefer  a  claim  to  a 
latige  property,  and  I  have  nothing  to  sustain  it  but  my  right.  I  know 
well  you  Englishmen  have  a  theory  that  your  laws  are  so  admirably  and 
so  purely  administered  that  if  a  man  asks  for  justice, — be  he  poor,  or 
unknown,  or  a  foreigner^  it  matters  not, — he  is  sure  to  obtain  it,  I  like 
the  dieory,  and  I  respect  the  man  who  believes  in  it,  but  I  don't  trust  it 
myselft  I  remember  reading  in  your  debates  how  the  House  of  Lords  sat 
for  days  over  a  claim  of  a  French  nobleman  who  had  been  ruined  by  the 
great  Revolution  in  France,  and  for  whose  aid,  with  others,  a  large  sum 
bad  onoe  been  voted,  of  which,  through  a  series  of  misadventures,  not  a 
ehiUing  had  reached  him.  That  man's  claim^  upheld  and  maintained  by 
one  of  the  first  men  in  England,  and  with  an  eloquence  that  thriUed  through 
erery  hoart  around,  was  rejected,  ay,  rcjecti^^d,  und  he  was  sect  out  of  court 
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a  beggar.     They  cotildn*t  call  him  imposior,  but  they  left  Hm  to  eiarve  I ' 
He  paused  for  a  second,  and  in  a  Blower  voice  contiDUod,  **  Now  it  mijij 
be  that  my  case  shall  one  of  these  days  Le  heard  before  that  tribunal,  anil 
I  ask  you  does  it  not  call  for  great  courage  and  great  trustfulness  to  bjrra] 
a  hope  on  the  issue  ?  " 

''I'll  stake  my  head  on  it,  they'll  deal  fairly  by  yoa»"  said  Jacks 
stoutly. 

<f  The  poor  baron  I  spoke  of  had  powerful  Mends.  Men  who  likiedi 
him  well,  and  fairly  believed  in  his  claim.  Now  I  am  utterly  unknown^J 
and  as  devoid  of  iriendB  as  of  money.  I  think  nineteen  out  of  twentf  I 
Englifihmen  would  call  me  an  adventurer  to-morrow ;  and  there  ar*:  f  .^f  I 
titles  that  convey  less  respect  in  this  grand  country  of  yours.*' 

**  There  you  are  right;   every  one  here  must  have  a  place  in  slkici 
and  be  in  it.'* 

•*  My  landlady  where  I  lodged  thought  me  an  adventurer;  the  tailor  ] 
who  measured  me  whispered  adventurer  as  he  went  downstairs,  and  when* 
a  cabman,  in  gratitude  for  an  extra  sixpence,  called  me  •  oounti*  it  wat 
to  proclaim  me  an  adventurer  to  all  who  heard  him.*^ 

**  You  are  scarcely  fair  to  us/*  said  Jack,  laughing.  *•  You  hav^ 
been  singularly  unlucky  in  your  English  ae<iuaintance.'* 

*^  No.  I  have  met  a  great  deal  of  kindness,  but  always  after  a  certain 
interval  of  doubt — almost  of  miBtrust.  I  tell  you  fiftmkly,  you  ai'o  the  very 
first  Englishman  with  whom  I  have  ventured  to  talk  freely  on  so  slight  an 
ao^umntancCj  and  it  has  been  to  me  an  unspeakable  relief  to  do  it*'' 

'*  I  am  proud  to  think  you  had  that  con£dence  in  me.'* 

**  You  yourself  suggested  it.     You  began  to  tell  me  of  your  plans  mA  I 
hopeSt  and  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  follow  you.     A  Frendil 
hussar  is  about  as  outspoken  an  animal  as  an  English  sailor,  so  that  wt 
were  well  met,** 

**  Are  you  still  in  the  service  f  '* 

"  No  ;  I  am  in  what  we  call  disponibilite.  I  am  free  till  called  oa,— - 
and  free  then  if  I  feel  nnwillbg  to  go  back," 

The  Frenchman  now  passed  on  to  speak  of  his  life  as  a  soldier^ — ft  i 
career  so  full  of  strange  adventures  and  curious  incidents  that  Jack  wa^ 
actually  grieved  when  they  glided  into  the  harbour  of  Holyhead,  and 
the  steamer*B  bell  broke  up  the  narrative* 
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Due  belief  io  witcbcrafl,  whicli  iu  days  of  yore  was  so  wide-spi^etd 
Eihronghout  almost  all  the  coimtries  of  Europei  Beems  to  a  great  extent 
|to  have  been  driven  back  by  tbo  ever- advancing  tide  of  education 
ad  ciNillzaUon,  cmtil  it  baa  a  refuge  only  in  the  less  advanced  king- 
domg  of  the  East.  It  is  strange  to  look  back  on  that  old  snporstition 
F«f  the  darker  ages,  which  led  our  pious  forefathers  to  burn  harmless 
fold  women,  and  count  it  a  righteous  deed  so  to  do.  And  it  is  e«jually 
etrange  to  reflect  on  that  same  dreary  superstition  which|  even  in  thi$ 
nineteenth  century,  remains  So  deeply  rooted  in  the  mindjs  of  multitudes 
of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  and  which  leads  now»  as  it  led  formerly  In 
Europe,  to  crimes  of  torture  and  bloodshed.  But  it  is  to  bo  observed  thai 
L  there  is  this  difference  between  the  michcraH  which  was  held  to  exist  in 
i^ngland  and  that  which  is  believed  to  be  practised  in  the  present  day  in 
adia,  that  whereas  in  the  former  caee  the  Devil  appeared  to  enter  in  and 
[possess  the  souls  of  divers  old  women,  and  of  some  young  women  also,  and 
Iby  his  unhallowed  oris  endue  them  with  a  strange  poiiver,  and  stnuiger 
[inclination,  to  perform  various  acts  of  petty  malice  and  malignant  and 
I  fipiteful  hiirm  towards  their  neighbourSi  without  cause  and  with  no  fixed 
desigu  :  in  India,  on  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  bo  a  method  in  the 
madness,  for  the  results  of  the  supposed  ^\itchcraft  are  palpable  and 
direct,  fuid  the  harm  it  works  is  incdculable.  The  witch  there  has 
a  fixed  object  in  view,  and  spares  no  pains  to  its  furtherance ;  she  has 
^^  somethbg  more  than  the  mere  indulgence  of  her  o^ii  malice  to  bring 
^B  about, — a  more  monstrous  design  in  new  than  that  of  mere  revenge. 
^^  This  idea  of  witchcraft  is  more  or  less  prevident  all  over  the  continent  of 
India ;  but  it  is  only  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  that  it  seems  to  pasd 
beyond  mere  passive  behef,  and  to  assume  its  most  revolting  features. 
^H  -^ii^  ^^  ^  *^f  ^^^  of  these  hotbeds  of  superstition  and  ignorance  that  the 
^Hi present  aitiele  principally  treats. 

f  There  is  a  tract  of  country,  some  hundreds  of  miles  in  length  and  many 

more  in  breadth,  which  stretches  away  from  the  great  backbone  of  Centinl 
adia  down  to  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal :  a  territory  wild  and 
go  to  a  degree,   possessing  few  roads,  other  than  the  mere  stony, 
cd  tracks  which  for  centuries  have  been  the  only  means  of  communi* 
f cation  between  the  coast  and  the  interior;  a  country  whoso  rivei-s  are  not 
I  bridged,  are  not  navigable,  and,  for  months  of  each  year,  ore  impassable : — 
I  which  ift  clothed  on  all  sides  by  dense,  almost  primeval  jungle,  so  dense 
b  many  parts  it  is  a  diificult  thing  for  its  denijsens  themselves  to 
thdr  way  through  the  thick  ondorgrowth  and  the  closely -planted 
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trees*  Its  popnlatioEL  is  but  Bcanty,  considdrmg  tlie  vast  area  of  tilt 
country ;  and  the  villagee,  scattered  bere  and  there  in  the  little  of 
of  the  jungle,  ore  small,  miserably  poor,  and  about  as  wretched  gpcci] 
of  the  habitations  of  man  as  can  \rell  be  suppoeod.  And  thi^  counirj  ki 
moreoYer,  gii-t  about  and  traTersed  by  great  chains  of  hills,  in  which  d?niD 
races  of  people  as  ignorantj  as  superstitious^  and  as  poor,  though  oTen 
more  savage  and  bloodthii'sty^  than  their  brethren  of  .the  phuns. 
all  Uieee  people  oi^  mere  animals  in  their  ways  of  life ;  beyond  the 
gratification  of  their  appetites,  tbey  possess  soared^  an  idjea:  ^hm 
religion,  if  they  have  any,  is  vague  and  gloomy, — a  Tetigion  of  lear  aai 
blood.  But  then  tbey  know  nothing  better,  for,  centofy  after  issBtmy,  1 
have  lived  and  died  in  their  remote  ^ildoraess,  and  it  is  only  i 
the  fii-st  rays  of  light  t^te  begimung  to  shine  in  upon  the  thick  < 
which  has  so  long  hung  like  a  heavy  elovd  over  the  length  and  bfeadiJi^ 
the  land*  So  it  happens  that  superstition  has  esfcablisbi  '  '  vi\d'\ 
in  this  country,  and  has  thrown  out  such  hideous  ofli^ 
to  appal  her  very  votaries  themselves*  Of  course,  in  smoii  an  atmospkera 
as  this  a  belief  in  all  the  horrors  of  witchcraft  reigns  panmiomit ;  it  is  9m 
estublished  article  of  fnith,  and  loads  the  way  to  outrages  sod  atvocttii^  whieli 
have  rcndt  trict  notorions  in  other  parts  of  India,  as  one  ishsliiled 

by  mtchos  :  i^^.     It  is  a  fact,  that  to  this  day  the  lower  ffliaoieo  sl 

other  promces  entertain  the  greatest  fear  of  even  passiAg  through  tkif 
rogtoiii  lest  they  should  in  some  mysterious  way  bo  tainted  by  tiie ! 
Influence  supposed  to  *he  abroad.     And  it  is  a  subject  of  con 
that  thc^y  Hnd  themselves  and  their  goods  fairly  out  of  this  illn 
district. 

The  approximate  cause  of  this  prevailing  belief  in  the  power  of  wvteh* 
craft  is  **  cholera,"  that  seontge  of  Hindustan.     T'  ilcmco*  whl^  §or 

yosrs  has  puzzled  the  wisest  of  European  physiri  se  sooroe  »  jtH 

m  myst^,  and  for  which,  despite  aD  that  science  can  do,  no  real  resasdy 
1ms  yet  been  foimd,  is  attributed,  veiy  much  as  we  in  former  Uiafs  sbooU 
have  altrilnilad  atty  such  htsofutalsle  plague,  to  simple  witclicralt.  Tbe 
pt*oi)le  themflcl^  of  excess  of»  or  dimhmtion  af» 

have  no  know]*  <  ■^^^  are  ignorant  of  Hhe  many  i 

theories  from  time  to  time  brought  forward  to  show  that  eholcm  is  ( 
br  Bomo  subtle  atmospheric  poi^no,  or  some  vegetahlo  imptmly.  FaOluis 
to  &nd  a  uatund  cause,  they  adopt  a  iupematun^  ooe^  imA  lay  it  all  to 
ttM  seeoimi  of  the  spirit  of  ovil. 

U  ii  vsually  al  the  commencement  of  the  hut  seasoe  lluit 
sppsin  bene  a^d  Hisve  among  the  villagos,  at  grvt  of  a  inOder  lyiit, 
than  apMeaoJet  showing  iMf  first  at  ooe  UllJo  ^llapK 
t  in  a  tfneel  Hue  natm  <k*  somitry,  i 
fitftilly  ooidiig  and  (pobg,  breakfng  oot  wtim  leui  ospoolsd/and 
O'fsr  i^liifiss  iHneh  woM  sesn  miMt  lo  Ihvoar  lis  ttlaekm.    A0  Ii 
faeiMios,  ths  difsiiso  mtpirm  fgmAtsr  ymAante,  grows  vovs  mMm  m  ili 
HnUB,  nia  allaal  il  UMumpwsa  those  rm^  which  ^^inuOm 
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HageJ,  ttn«l  strikes  panic  into  the  souls  of  the  people.     PriTon  to 

ftUon,  they  in  many  coses  leave  their  homos »  and  take  refuge  in  the 

Qgieg,  ciirrnn^  the  taint  of  disenBe  with  ^em,  and  leaTing  a  tmek  of 

Qy.     The  very  fact  of  their  having, 

ut,  to  fiubsiat  as  well  as  they  can  on 

le  loaves  of  the  jungle  trees,  and  to  diink  the  most 

them  easy  victims  to  disease.     In  such  timeB  it 

no  unr.  to  find  whole  towns  deeeitedj  with  tho  dead  lying 

bmiod  in  the  housed,  in  the  ditches  and  streets.     By  the  roadside,  and 

the  depths  of  the  jungle  fastnesses,  the  dead  lie,  infecting  the  air  for 

miles  round.     If,  in  their  great  need  and  distress,  the  fngitives  approach 

other  village  in  hope  of  obtaining  shelter  and  ^d,  they  are  driven 

y  with  bJowB  and  curses,  and  must  go  back  into  tlio  jungles  to  die. 

he  little  traffic  carried  cm  in  better  times  is  entirely  suspended ;  roads  are 

quented, — death  is  on  all  sides*     Numbers  take  to  their  beds  and 

ie  from  sheer  fright  on  the  first  approach  of  tho  destroyer.    It  happens, 

moreover,   most   unfortunately^  that  at  this   season  of  the  year  great 

ktlieriisga  of  the  people  ane  held  at  certain  sacred  spots,  as  on  the  banks 

a  sacred  river,  or  near  some  holy  well*  or  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  some 

leeply-veneraied  temple.    The  people  flock  to  these  great  gatherings  or  faiis 

om  all  quarters,  and  remain  for  days  and  weeks  together,  buying,  selling, 

id  performing  their  religious  duties ;  and  seldom  does  a  year  pass  but  that 

it  one  of  these  fairs,  perhaps  at  all,  in  the  very  height  of  their  enjoyment, 

e  alarm  is  given  that  cholera  has  appeared.     The  scene  tliat  follows  sach 

announcement  may  be  in  some  sort  imagined  from  the  following 

of  a  ease  in  point,  quoted  in  one  of  the  official  returns  only  a 

tort  time  aiiic^. 

The  report  states  that  a  vast  multitude  of  men,  women,  and  children 

«  gathered  togetiber  at  some  sacred  fipot,  situate  high  up  on  a  lofty 

some  springs  of  pure  sweet  wntcr  sprang  from  the  rocks, 

cool  rtjfr»shing  streams  to  tho  plains  below  j  the  air  was 

iure  and  eihilarnting,  tho  scenery  superb^  irnd  tho  people  washed  in  the 

icred  '?imng8,  bought  and  sold,  and  worshipped  their  gods,  without  a 

thought  of  the  calamity  hanging  over  them,     Beople  of  many  castes  and 

<*f  many   1'  c.  who  had  brought  with  them  Inrgie  quan- 

4stle0  of  I  J  kinds  ;  they  had  come  with  thoir  wives  and 

idwn.  Iheir  sein^ants,  Ihdr  ients,  their  elephants,  camels,  horses,  and 

[locks,  hoping  to  eombine  a  profitable   business  with  their  reUgions 

itias.     Between  business  and  pleasure  the  days  passed  quickly  away, 

i^  time  to  think  of  betaking  tli  back  to 

^    ,  .,  '^  ^^  ^  sudden  cholera  of  a  fi  ^         ,  ^-irulent 

broke  oat  in  the  veiy  heart  of  the  camp.    UniveTsal  panic  enroedi 

only  of  how  to  eave  his  own  life,  regardless  of  li  •       '  ' '  onr. 

sat  rush  for  the  plains.     Lcftvin^  thf»tr  f:^ortd3  ^  m, 

^th  ono  necord  they  crowded  dovm  the  sU  'he 

fatal  spot  as  soon  as  possiblo.    But  iho  d0st,..^,..,  :.*,.,,...   ^.v.^.    .^,..  .d  it 
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accompanied  Uiem ;  tot  long  before  thej  bad  reached  the  foot  of  the  oumibI 
iaind,  the  path  down  wliich  tkey  had  rushad  was  coyerod  with  dead  and 
dying,  who  were  actually,  as  the  report  describes  it,  piled  up  in  heapa 
among  the  rocks  and  stones  of  the  ghaut.  Once  down  on  the  pltuus  the 
vast  multitude  spread  in  all  directions,  all  anjdous  to  avoid  contact  with 
their  fellows.  And  as  there  was  scarcely  a  family,  of  all  tho&e  who  camo 
down  &om  the  mountains,  of  which  one  member  had  not  died,  or  of  which 
one  at  leasts  sick  with  cholem,  was  not  being  ciuTied  away  with  them,  so  thfi 
disease  was  carried  about  to  all  points  of  the  compass.  At  lost  the  poopla 
in  their  panic  abandoned  their  sick  and  d^iug  relatives,  leaving  them  lo 
die  under  the  trees  or  in  the  nullahs^  and  ded  in  oTcry  direction  ^iLhauated 
for  want  of  food.  If  any  of  them  dared  to  go  near  any  villago  which  stood 
on  their  route,  the  villagers  armed  themselves  with  clubs  and  stones, 
and  threatened  vengeance  if  they  came  nearer.  And  so  vast  nomben 
died,  some  of  cholera,  some  of  hunger,  some  of  fear  and  exhaustion; 
and  the  unbm-iod  bodies  polluted  the  atmosphere  and  ended  in  spreading 
the  epidemic  far  and  near. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  great  assemblies  of  people 
every  part  of  India  at  Juggernaut  and  other  such  sacrud  spots  indui 
these  outbreaks  of  cholera,  and  that  the  pilgrims  on  their  return  journey 
cany  the  seeds  of  the  disease  with  them.  There  is  no  doubt  truth 
in  this ;  but  cholera,  as  before  remarked,  seems  to  obey  no  laws,  and 
seta  at  nought  all  the  precautions  which  human  skill  can  dense »  It 
may  consequently  be  im^ined  how  intense  a  dread  the  people  hava 
of  an  outbreak  of  cholera;  and  seeing  how  unsparing  a  acoot^e  it 
is,  it  may  not  bo  unnatural  that  they  should  believe  witchcrolt  to 
be  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Their  theory  of  witchcraft  is  sunple  and 
horrible.  They  imagine  that  there  exists  a  certain  '*  Devi,"  a  demon  of 
most  blood-thirsty  propensities,  who  possesses  an  insatiable  craving  for 
human  Hvah,  In  order  to  appease  this  appetite  ho  selects  from  any 
Tillage  ho  thinks  will  suit  him  one  or  more  women — old  or  youtig, 
he  is  not  particular — and  enlists  them  in  his  service;  he  endows 
them  with  sapematural  powers,  with  that  of  the  evil  eye,  and  onabloi 
them  at  will  to  produce  cholera.  In  consideration  of  the  powi^ra 
bestowed  on  thenii  the  witches  are  imder  an  engagement  to  kill  oO*  as 
many  people  by  cholera  for  the  demon's  especial  eating  as  he  aball 
think  suiEcient.  The  witch  herself  is  supposed  to  partiiko,  hud  may 
aometimea  be  discovered  drinking,  the  Ufe*blood  of  her  own  rfkUvetf. 
Sometimea  men  are  also  said  to  be  enlisted  in  thiji  i^i  '  '^  ^  cm§o  i  but 
the  demon  on  the  whole  seems  to  pref«ir  the  womeu,  more  My 

to  deal  with.     The  conscqnenccs  of  branding  any  one  as  a  witch  arc, 
of  course,  more  onerous ;  and  while  such  a  state  of  thinga  bfiU,  il 
eo^ly  be  conceived  how  roadUy  any  mahcions  penon  may  revenge  hi 
self   on  his   neighbours*      No  sooner  doei  the   fn  hulom 

appear  in  the  village  than  the  men  hold  a  counsel,  ut  •  ad  el 

the  vilkige  presides,  to  determine  on  what  is  boat  to  be  done,.     II  U| 
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ipp,  decided   lliat  tlio  Tillage  divmity  muBl   be  propitiated.    Bo  a 

siou   sets   oat,   i^itli    as   much   noise   of  tom-touas,   concbs,   and 

er  liarbaroos  music  as  can  be  made,  to  tbe  place  wbere  the  god  has 

— usually  immediately  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  village,  under 

banyao  or  peepul  tree.     After  much  music  has  been  pei-petrated, 

rl&nds  of  yellow  flowers  are  hung  round  the  neck  of  the  deity,  libations 

water  are  poured  oyer  hhiij  and  he  is  plentifully  anointed  with  red 

oehro*     More  flowers  are  scattered  over  him  and  around  him ;  offerings 

of  (hiit  piled  on  largo  plaintain-leaves  are  deposited  near  him,  together 

with  several  earthen  jars  of  water ;    and  if  necessity  demands  and  the 

means  of  Uie  coimntmity  admit  of  it,  some  large  sacriBce^  as  a  sheep  or 

nt,  IS  made.     The  procession  then  marches  through  the  village  with 

torrid  noise  of  tom*tom,  and  what  is  commonly  called  the  cholera  horn, 

nnd  the  people  disperse  to  await  the  result  of  their  propitiatory  offerings. 

plVhcn  some  time  has  elapsedi  and  the  cholera,  instead  of  decreasing,  as  it 

thviouBly  should  have  done  had  the  god  been  well- disposed  towards  his 

ople,  appears  to  increase  in  violence  and  to  grow  daily  more  formidable 

its  attacks,  the  inhabitants  get  panic- sti-ick en,  and  giving  up  appeals  to 

e  clemency  of  their  god  as   hopeless,  agree  among  themselves   that 

itchcraft  must    he    at  work.      Under  these    circumstances   it  seeme 

visnble,  that  before  they  are  driven  to  leave  their  homes  and  take  to  the 

igles,  the  witch  or  witches  should  be  discovered  and  punished.    Another 

council  is  held,  "winked  at  perhaps  by  the  two  men  in  authority 

the  village,  the  head-man  and  his  kotwal,  whose  duty  it  clearly  should 

the  part  of  Government  to  interfere  and  put  a  stop  to  any  Buch 

dings.     It  is  now  solemnly  announced  that  witchcraft  is  abroad,  and 

at  the   witches   must  be   punished.     It   is  determined  to  watch  the 

omen  very  carefully,  more  especitilly  at  those  times  when  they  go  down 

tbe  wells,  or  the  stream,  or  the  tank,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  draw 

ater  for  theur  households ;  fur  it  is  then  that  the  demon  will  no  doubt 

[Jiave  most  influence  over  them,  and  who  knows  but  that  they  may  be 

dnccd  to  poifton  tbe  water  to  bring  about  their  dreadful  ends  ?     The 

uromen  most  be  kept  under  careful  scrutiny,  and  should  anjihing  appear 

ispicioufl  in  their  conduct  they  must  bo  confined  altogether  to  their 

louses. 

At  length,  either  &om  a  spirit  of  malice,  a  desire  for  revenge,  or 

ply  for  the   sake  of  obtaining  a  victim,  it  is  whisjjered  about  the 

llage  that   the  wife   and   daughter  perhaps   of  some    villager  are  the 

prit«,  that  they  are  in  daily  intercourse  with  the  demon,  and  for  his 

ifi  '4  abroad  the  dreaded  cholera ;  it  may  even  be  asserted  of 

been  seen  to  drink  the  blood  of  their  victims.   It  may 

ance  that  the  innocent  objects  of  all  this  popular  indignation  are  sitUng 

ietly  in  thtir  hut  about  the  tim&— -as  the  expressive  native  idiom  has  it 

of  lamp-lighting."     They  hate  been,  perhaps,  hard  at  work  all  day, 

the  scanty  evening  menl  of  rice  and  dhal,  or  cakes  of 

the  husband  and  father  not  yet  returned  from  his  labour 
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k  tho  fields.  Suddenly  a  gaog  of  mda«  Mva^  and  dMpflnlft^ 
enter  bhd  hoveU  and  drag  away  thd  two  women,  1i«edlcfi$  of  thtur  ctm  aai 
Teliefinoiit  deckratioua  of  iunocence.  Thoy  Lato  no  ne^d,  poor  e: 
to  ask  wkat  the  reason  oi  this  sudden  visit  may  bo ;  thej  know  fidt 
that  it  is  a  question  of  >^  iiclicraft,  and  y%tbsiif»  one  of  Tielent  daatk  to 
tkem.  Wlien  the  nmst^  of  the  kousd  x^itixns^  bd  iade  Ilia  Imt  MBp^, 
and  he  immedmtuly  gnesaea  the  C4inae.  He  naay*  pairhapa»  attaaifil  tci 
remonstraio  with  the  infuriate  mob,  but  ho  1^  soon  silenced,  for  he  klienn 
that  io  show  too  gi'eat  an  ink^rost  iu  the  fate  ol  his  wi£o  or  hia  daagjber 
may  suffioe  to  implicate  him  aiao  in  the  charge  ol  dealing  with  iha  dmL 
He  rajrely,  thorofore»  intertVres,  whatever  may  be  Lis  fedlnga  in  the  imilter; 
and  indeed  it  ia  not  impossible  that  he  himself  only  one  year  ago,  hM  • 
baud  in  some  euch  dtialiiige  in  whieh  his  neighboor'a  iainily  were 
The  two  women  have  in  the  meantime  been  dragged  Qfut  of  the 
and  taken  to  some  large  tree  near  at  hand,  wheie  piefpttmlkma  axe 
made  Sbi  their  torture.  The  principal  atid  favourite  instrosBfiol  oi 
Bieni  IB  a  rod  of  the  castor-oil  tiee  ;  for  tradition  says  that  this 
any  power  of  hurting  a  witch »  all  other  woods,  even  the  poteoi 
its  elf  I  being  useless  for  the  purpose.  Indeed ,  it  is  said  that  if  a 
be  beaten  with  a  stick  cut  isom  any  other  than  the  caetor-oil  ii«e,  il 
on  the  very  first  applicaUoE  break  in  pieees^  howQver  siool  aad 
reng  it  may  seem.  Bo  on  this  ocoasion  casio^oU  rods  are  in  gteal 
reqnest,  and  most  of  the  aaeembied  crowd  appear  armed  with  one  at 
more  of  them. 

The  modes  of  torture  usually  adopted  iof  witehes  vary  somewhat  acMrA- 
i&g  to  the  particular  province  and  district  in  which  they  are  einployttl*. 
In  former  da}  s»  under  the  beueficent  rule  of  the  nguhs,  when  no  onet  fn^Qi 
rryah  to  tlie  ryot,  had  any  fear  of  gods  or  men  before  his  €ije0»  and 
^irhen  atrocities  of  all  kinds  were  the  rule  rather  than  the  axeeptMSO,  il 
was  Uie  custom  to  lie  up  witches  in  skins,  and  throw  tham  alive  into  the 
water.  Bometimes,  by  way  of  a  little  gentle  torture,  they  were  eraiuAed 
into  a  small  chamber  full  of  cobra^  where  they  Er&t  half  died  of  Inght, 
and  then  q^uite  diod  (^  snake- bitee.  Kow-a-days,  however^  the  £rst  thittg 
to  l>e  done  iu  all  snch  eaees  is  a  flogging  with  castor-oil  rods.  The  waonea 
ore  in  the  iirst  instance  reasoned  with  and  told  that  denial  is  ns^kei : 
of  course  thi^y  are  witches*  haTe  dealiiiga  with  the  dMOon,  aad  Itafo  in 
sliort,  together  with  him,  drunk  the  blood  and  eaten  the  flesh  of  samk$m 
of  the  departed  viUagers.  The  women  naturally  deoiy  thA  dmr^ 
vehemently.  They  are  forthwith  disrobed  and  hungi  very  oAaii  kaad 
downwards,  on  to  a  horij&ontal  bamboo,  placed  some  te&  of  tvatue  leel 
from  the  ground^  od  two  perpendicular  gsies  pkoted  ilntdv  in  the 
earth*  They  are  then  swung  aki^y  baekwarde  and  fomards,  while 
their  neiigU»oiBr%  anoed  with  their  cattor-oil  rode»  dand  b  rowa  en 
either  side»  and  give  eaoh  a  blow  as  fidie  swit^  PMt4  end  the 
dastor^  rod  is*  in  wiUi&g  ha&ihi»  eapftbU  of  inikitinfr  ritry 
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yfhUL   tha    victims    aie    liaS   deud    &om    Uia    beating    and    from 

on^  thej   &r8   taken    down    &nd    dragged   oS   io    Bome    nelgfa* 

i^iiriug  boTol  while  ftuiher  toriuFes  are  bciing  prepared.     At  tkis  sta^ 

ceodtngSy   perhaps,   some  more   experienced  or   long-headed 

of  Um  company  bints  that  the  Sirkar  {l.  e.  Government)  may 

io  ihdir  aoangnneots  ;  for  the  Sirkar ,  it  ia  weU  known,  Joes  (though 

very  oaaecoimtabie)  ohject  to  people  bemg  poxdehed  and  put  io 

ibr  pzcrven   offences  and  by  oempeleiLi  anthority.      Hc» 

^  lenoed  by  the  remark  that  if  the  Birkar  catches  them,  why 

si  be  oao^i :  in  the  meantime,  is  their  blood  to  be  drunk  and 

village  destroyed  by  witchaa?     Some  one  elao  then  snggeeta  that 

Qg  with  hoi  irons  is  a  good  way  of  making  witches  confess.     So  fires 

^£ghied  and  pieoea  of  old  iron  put  in  to  be  heated,  and  when  all  is 

foady  the  tinfortnnate  viatima  aia  again  bronght  out,  and  are  oftentimes 

T«ry  eraelly  and  brutally  btmied  oa  their  neeka  and  heads  with  the  rod* 

I  hoi  irons*    Another  mode  of  tartare  is  to  eover  the  face  and  neck  mUh 

MCotton-wool  aikd  then  set  Ere  to  it,  or  to  heat  a  brass  oaodleetlek  to  a 

white  heat  and  compel  the  accused  to  carry  it  about  until  the  hand  is 

ilkeeirly  bunt  off.     Anoiher  pkn  is  to  hang  the  witch  from  the  liamboo 

ll^liOTe  mentioned  by  the  ants,  to  attach  heavy  weights  to  the  £eet>  and 

|io   dash   ihem   about   until   the  joints   are    ready  to   give  way.      The 

irretched  oreatoiai  are  kept  all  this  time  without  ^>od,  water,  or  sleep, 

and  are  beakn  during  iho  intervals  of  other  pimiahments  with  the  aU- 

Ipoworfiil  castor-oil  rod.     In  their  agony  the  victims  very  often  declare 

I  that  they  really  have  a  compact  with  a  diemon.  and  diaclosa  horrible  parti- 

cnlttra  aa  io  the  banquets  they  share  with  him.     At  last  it  happens  that 

on#  or  perhaps  both  of  the  women  die  under  the  cruel  treatment  they 

liave  received,  and  then  the  assembly  is  stinick  with  a  guilty  fear.     The 

haAiea  must  be  boriod  or  ^t  rid  of  in  some  way  or  other,  and  that  is  a 

Taiy  dlSitilt  thing  to  aeeoimpliBh.     No  one  who  has  any  respect  for  his 

or  himsatf  will  abetdi  oat  a  hand  to  bury  a  witch— it  would  be 

poUntioa  t  f  it.     The  aflkir  mosl  ba  kept  quiets  however ; 

ihert  mosl  be  no  r  if  it  doix  come  to  the  ears  of  the  Sirkar,  it 

^  will  go  hard  with  the  murderers.     Bo  a  couple  of  men  of  the  lowest  easie 

^  Id  be  Ibtmd  in  the  village  are  induced  by  threata  and  bribes  to  drag  away 

I  the  bodiea  and  throw  them  into  some  '' Mghlboming  dilah,  or  into  a  nuUah, 

or  a  iaftk  even«  of  whieh  the  water  is  htUe  used,  and  so  the  tragedy  ends 

— for  a  lime  at  least.     The  murderera  are  then  all  ewom  to  soereey,  aiad  go 

j  io  ihatr  homes,  hoping  that  cholera  at  any  rate  after  this  night's  woik  will 

Idisi^oar*  When  matters  are  not  carried  quite  so  foir  as  this,  th^y  contaBl 

[ibenielvaa  wifch  beatiog  the  supposed  witches  and  turning  them  and  ibair 

fiuBiUcs  out  into  the  jangles,  forbidding  them  ever  again  to  approa^  the 

yVillege  :    to  prt<rent  their  doing  so,  they  pull  down   their  huts.      The 

E>utcaata  wander  into  the  jon^aa  and  die  very  soon  of  starmtion   or 

tr  hoi  era. 

It  now  piohably  haioviaa  oaoaaaaiy  to  make  a  general  exodus  ^ba 
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the  plagae-stricken  village.     Thougli  Uie  witches  Ixave  been  mnrd^itiHl 
tlie  plague  is  not  etayed  ;  therefore,  as  before  described,  the  soryifxtrs 
gather  together  what   goods  they  can  coDveiuently  carry,   and  loavnMa 
most    of    their   old   and   ht^lpless    relatiouB    to  perish    of   hong^  '^'^ 
disease^  betake  themselves  to  the  jimgles.     Vfhm  tho  rainy  seaaoQ  hiM 
commenced,  the  great  heata  passed  away,  and  the  cholera  to  some  oxUflfl 
lias  abated,  those  who  have  managed  to  keep  themselves  alive  come  baJB 
io  their  homes  and  their  occnpations.     And  it  is  just  at  this  time  that,  iJ 
some  means  or   other,   the  news   of  the  witch-mnrder  does  get  to  thil 
ears  of  the  Sirkar ;  a  quarrel  ensnes  most  likely  between  some  of  the 
culprits,  or  one  or  more  tind  a  guilty  conscience  too  much  for  them,  and 
60  walk  in  and  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  the  nearest  authoritiia, 
Oftener,  however,  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  who  have  been  probnb^ll 
bribed  to   silence,  strike  for  more  money,  and  in  default  thereof  gm 
and  lodge  a  complaint  against  the  murderers.      Owing  to  the  seal  of 
the  civil  authorities,  the  people  are  beginning  to  understand  thai  th^ 
must  not  call  people  witches  and  put  them  to  cruel  deaths ;  beeanse  to 
do  so  is  murder :  a  fact  which  they  found  difficult  at  first  to  gnuffl 
The  means  employed,  however,  to  convince  them  of  this  great  tmtli^ 
have  been  summary,  and  consequently,  successful.     The  ringleaders  ind 
instigators  of  the  crime  have  been  arrested,  foimd  guilty,  and  hanged 
on  the   very  spot  where,   in   many   instances,  but   some   few   months 
previously  their  victims  had  suffered  and  died  a  horrible  death. 

There  is  a  sti^ange,  wild  story  of  witchcraft  and  its  results,  weU  knowiij 
among  the  people  of  the  district  here  alluded  to,  and  wliich  will  perhapj 
form  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  this  narrative.  It  is  as  fallows  : — 
*A  great  many  years  ago, — so  many,  that  it  was  beyond  the  momory  of 
even  the  oldest  inhabitant's  great  grandfather,  so  long  ago  that  perhaps 
in  those  days  many  of  the  ruined  temples  to  be  seen  perched  on  hill-topfl 
and  ensconced  picturesquely  among  the  palm -trees  on  the  banks  of  the 
lotus-covered  tanks  or  lakes,  were  in  the  very  climax  of  their  prosperity, 
and  the  gods  enshrined  therein  were  well  fed,  and  had  plenty  of  music  and 
flowera  on  feast  days, — ^there  was  a  small  village,  situated  on  the  b<ink  of 
some  such  large  tank,  inhabited  by  industrious  basket-makers.  It  was 
small  and  remote,  and  the  inhabitants  had  a  very  singukr  honor  of 
'meeting  or  intL*rmixing  with  the  people  of  other  neighbouring  tonus,  for 
they  had  strong  faith  in  the  power  of  the  evil  eye.  At  last  a  report 
reached  them  of  a  certain  dreadful  plague  which  iras  rtva^ng  ilio 
Borroundbg  villagos,  carrying  off  the  population  by  hundreds.  Wii« 
craft,  of  course,  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  It  happened  on  a  c«»r 
fine  evening,  towards  the  commencement  of  tlie  hot  season,  that 
basket-maker  and  his  wife  were  sitting  at  the  door  of  their  hut,  bu 
engaged  at  their  trade,  and  their  son,  a  boy  of  some  six  yoais  ok 
was  playing  about  under  a  large  peepul*treei  some  '  '  yardii 

Presently  ft  woman  was  seen  to  pass  through  the  iffll:^  ,         -triko  bi 
m  path  which  1(h1  immediately  under  the  peepul-tree.    Alwftyt  suspicion 
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^ei^,  tlR>  mother,  ciyrng  ont  to  her  husband  that  the  stranger  mm 
M  8  Orel  J  u  wikli,  ran  to  pick  np  her  child;  the  woman  heard  the  exclaxna* 
^fttion,  and  turmng,  looked  for  an  instant  at  the  child,  and  then  went  her 
^mrajr  tbroagh  the  jungle.  In  two  hoars  from  that  moment  the  child  was 
^Bdead.  The  witch,  said  the  distreBsed  parents,  had  killed  it  with  a  glance* 
^Vlt  must  be  bnried  at  once  ;  but  they  both  agreed  that  the  witch,  though 
V  she  had  killed,  ehotild  not  devour  their  poor  little  one*  So  it  was  buried 
tinder  a  great  mango-tree,  a  abort  distance  irom  the  boofie ;  and  it  being 
n  very  dark  nigbt,  the  father  and  mother  climbed  into  the  tree,  and 
[determined  to  watch  over  the  grave  until  the  witch  should  come.  Slowly 
jibe  hours  passed.  At  midnight  they  diatingiiished,  among  the  faint  night- 
i sounds  peculiar  to  a  thick  jangle,  footsteps  approaching;  it  was  verily 
lihe  witch,  Bbe  came  cantioaaly  to  the  grave,  and  muttering  her  incanta* 
itions,  dug  up  the  body,  which  she  placed  in  a  sitting  posture  against  the 
1  trunk  of  the  tree  j  alie  then  lit  a  fire,  and  after  performing  certain  devilish 
eharma,  aeized  the  corpse  in  her  ann5,  and  executed  a  horrible  dance  round 
I  the  fire  with  it.  Life  at  that  moment  seemed  to  re-enter  the  body ;  it  stood 
tup  of  itself,  and  began  moving  solenmly  round  the  ^e.  The  witch  was 
I  preparing  to  end  the  scene,  when  on  a  sudden  the  father  and  mother  sprang 
I  to  the  ground,  seized  their  son,  dashed  out  the  embers  of  the  fire,  and  fled 
I  to  the  village,  leaving  the  ^-itch  in  a  state  of  astonishment;  and  the 
Utrangofit  part  of  the  story  is  that  the  child  lived,  grew  up,  learnt  his  father *s 
[inule,  became  the  &ther  himself  of  a  nomerous  family,  and  lived  happily 
lever  after. 

There  is  much  nonsense  talked  about  the  injustice  of  taking  Native 

provinces  tmder  Britiah  rale ;  bat  it  may  be  ai^ied  that  if  the  result 

,  of  such  usurpation   is  to  bo   the  clearing   away  of  this  dark  cloud  of 

aoranco  and  superstition  from  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  substituting 

I  for  it  a  clearer  and  brighter  light — then  the  wider  British  rule  extends  the 

I  better  and  happier  for  India. 


T0U  jcn,— Ko.  04* 
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If  'il  anrioQB  with  what  frequency  Irisli  nmnes  itira  up  in  this  ma 
of  the  last  centtir}%  Whether  it  bo  the  Spedtor  of  the  Irish  Honso  of 
Commoiia  botti&g  at  Newmarket,  Lord  Barrjmore's  private  ihe&triaUiip  or 
Bit  liQgiBr's  ^xtmTfigaiit  dinnorB — in  evory  din»ctiou  iho  Irnh  Appeur 
eunspicuons. 

It  waB  in  forttme-huntingi  howovt^r,  that  they  seom  to  have  been  : 
sttceeBsfui^a  pursuit  in  which  iliej  excited  conBideruble  joaloiugr* 
Wftfl  that  tall  Hibeniian,  Mr*  Huesey,  whose  stalwart  person  and  ! 
fiice  not  only  won  the  favour  of  the  widowed  DucheBg  of  ' 
heiress  of  the  last  Duke  of  ]\Iontiigti,   and  owner  in  her  own  right 
imnji-nse  poesesstotis,  but  procured  for  him  the  earldom  af  Beaoliea 
the  red  riband  of  the  Bath  to  boot,     Bir  Charles  Hanhiiry  WtlUiuDii ' 
Bome  Toreee  on  this  occa»oD|  the  conclnsioD  of  which  set  half  the 
in  London  examining  their  pistols.     *^  Nature/'  eaid  tho  faraont  wit, — 

Nattm.%  Indi^,  deuies  tticm  sense, 
But  gives  them  te^^  and  tmpiideiiot. 
That  befttfi  all  tmderstimiliog. 

Of  all  the  celebrated  Irish,  or,  indeed,  En^ii^  naniBS^  in  the  aofaiai  ^uBtn 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  none,  howdnft'i  aro  bo  fiytoifms  an  thciM  of 
**  beautiful  Kibs  Gumiingf/' 

These  wild  IriBh  girls  burst  upon  London  eocibty  in  tliA  Qittnfim 
1751,  and  in  a  moment  earned  it  by  storm.     For  the  Doxt  tan  y<aara 
gossiping  writers  of  the  age  are  incessantly  chronicUng  Hhmr 
their  manners  or  want  of  them,  their  marriages,  and  the  admiratioii 
excited,  not  only  in  fushionable  circles,  but  still  more  among  the  poptUa 
If  it  were  not  that  the  accounts  they  give  are  in  moBt  oaieg  those  of 
wituesseSi  we  should  besitnte  to  belieye  them.     Tmagini*  a  shoes 
realizing  three  guineas  in  ooo  day  by  tho  exhibition  at  »  penny  a  bcmd 
one  of  their  ehoos  1     Surely  since  the  time  of  Cinderella  and  her 
filippor  there  has  been  nothing  like  it.     We  doubt  if  Madame  Tussan 
would  think  it  worth  while  addiug  such  a  reUc  to  her  museum  of  eu 
at  the  present  day. 

Will  our  readers  believe  t' 
Park  on  account  of  the  crowd  i  i  hIio 

and  that  they  were  obliged  to  obtain  the  protection  uf  a  ^d  of  thi»  Goardt] 
That  when  they  were  traviflliug  through  the  country  crowd ji  lined 
fO«ds  to  gasu)  at  tl^em,  aud  hundrodjt  of  ponpk  rnmAined  ui>  all 
around  the  iun  at  v  iift  a 

!)fi  ir  id  thi  ai  in  th<t  itvn 
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gnrndflUhan  and  mothers>  for  we  aro  sure  the  latter  were  not  tha  kaet 

eoiiott^  Wo  tiunk  ire  miiy  propound  the  same  questloQ  about  our 
atusesiors  as  ono  of  Iho  Bisliops  did  1:1  reference  to  the  French,  at  the 
time  (>f  the  '  i, — **  Cftu  ti  whole  Dation  lose  its  senses  ? ''     Where 

is  »n  our  tiiv.*^....>ui^  at  the  prcsont  day?  Has  it  coxed  away  through 
cjur  iingtfs'  euda  ia  this  sceptical  age  ?  If  ' '  those  goddesses  the  Gunning  "* 
now  desooD'^    '  iib%  wo  worruut  thai  no  extmordkiAry  means  need  bo 

knkm  for  th*  l^m.     Londou,  in  iUct,  ha^  bocomo  too  extended  and 

its  population  too  numerous  to  haTo  any  longer  but  one  centre  of  attrac- 
tioD.  In  our  ophuoUi  tho  popular  admiration  excitcMl  by  ^^  the  beauties  ' 
is  CTen  more  fistonishing  than  their  great  ailianeeSy  splendid  as  these 
urj  were. 

r  became  Coouteas  of  Coventry ^  and  the  younger  married 
sdoo«saively  two  dukes,  refnsod  a  thii^l,  and  was  the  mother  of  four, 
floa  obtainiuf^  a  peerage  in  her  own  ri^ht.  Not  bad  for  two  ponmlcBfl 
girls  !  Wo  have  called  these  celebrated  beauties  **  Irish/'  and  as 
ittcL  they  are  pfonerally  spoken  of,  Stilctly  B[>L'uking,  however,  the 
popular  belief  is  ineorrect,  tmysmuch  as  there  is  no  doubt  they  were  bom 
at  Hemingford  Gray  iu  Hontingdonshiro,  but  from  thence  were  removed 
to  t'     ''      '    seat  in  Boscommon  when  little  more  than  infants. 

liiiBg  fiamily  was  an  offshoot  of  a  respectable  English  house, 
auii  imd  t^cttlcd  in  Ire  hmd  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  Th^  posseSBod  a 
riktate^  called  Ciistlo  Coote,  in  Rosf  ommon  ;  but  it  was  probably 
It  encumbered.  In  the  year  1731,  Mr.  Gunning,  then  a  student  in 
ilj*^  ^'  ■*        -       -heir,  mar  nedt.be  Hon.  Bridget  Bourke,daughkT 

of  '  two  enBuing  years  were  born  Maria,  tlften^ards 

Countess  of  Coventry,  an<l  Elizabeth,  tho  future  Duchess  of  Hamilton. 
At  th«  time  of  Mr.  OnnniiJg's  mdrriage  his  father  was  still  bving,  and 
it  was  not  till  Ms  death  a  few  years  alter  that  tho  family  were  transplanted 
to  the  wilds  < 

It  is  hari     ^  :  us  sow  to  realise  the  desolation  of  that  remote 

province  in  the  early  part  of  tho  last  century,  **To  HcD  or  to  Connaught  *' 
prv^sentud  than  a  mucli  more  uncertain  altematiTe  than  at  the  pn^sent 
day  ;  and  the  wiir^i  of  it  was  that,  once  there,  escape  was  nearly  as  difficult 
from  ono  pUiee  as  the  other*  There  were  neither  roads  nor  conveyane^s, 
and  tho  tnivrlb j^  r<f  th*:  tirro  c<  ntrhun  bittLilv  of  tlic  bjudiliiDs  of  Ihu 
I  joumey. 

Weft"    iMViiL  uiLf  iTJidi^rs   fniLTo   otir  regrec   ib  )   jitii'  <t 

Mrt.  Oni  r  111'^.     If  tli#  lives   of  tho  motiiers  ol  ;i?e  been 

thu  :»y  cif  rctyinl,  surtly  lbs  mothers  of  lair  women  dmorvo  a 

lory.     That  Un9»  Gvmmg  yfm  handsome  we  take  for  granted. 
[  Wii  futs  told  that  she  was  **  a  lady  of  most  elegant  tiguro/*  a  grace  her 
bterv   inherited  ;    but  we    should  like  to  have  known   much   mnn> 
i  this.     Bitt<(^riy>  we  imagine*  ska  must  have  lamented  ber  idule  in  the 
[ikr  Wi^l«  fw[)erially  when  eli»  bidiAld  her  daughters  developing  every  day 
and  yet  laeknig  tbosi)  graces  and  acc4>mpii8hmeuts  without 
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which  their  channs  would  ioso  half  their  attraction*  Ocenaionally,  todfl 
8ho  would  hear  of  the  Bplendour  of  the  Irish  capital,  whore  Lord  ChestcM 
^eld  was  roIiDg  with  cmwonted  magnificcDce.  fl 

Perhaps  I  however,  the  country  breeding   of  the  Miss  GnimijigB  isl 
reality  contributed  to  their  future  triumphg.     Their  natural  and  nn&ffeeted 
manners  must  have  contrasted  pleasantly  with  the  arti£eial    and  cere- 
monioos  society  of  the  period,  while  there  is  no  doubt  thiit  the  healthy 
hreesses  of  the  countTy  contributed  not  a  little  to  those  briUiant  compleaJ 
ionfi  which  added  so  materially  to  their  loveliness.  ■ 

In  the  year  1748  Mrs.  Gunning  resolved  that  her  danghters  slioald 
no  longer  **  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air/'  and  accordingly  the 
whole  family  removed  to  Dublin  ;  Maria,  afterwards  Lady  Coventiy,  being 
then  about  sixteen,  and  her  sister  a  year  younger. 

At  that  period  the  society  of  the  Ixish  metropolis  possessed  inanv^ 
attractions.  Sheridan  bad  succeeded  to  the  theatrical  sceptre,  and  lufl 
accession  heralded  a  new  era  in  the  Irish  drama.  The  riots  and  distnrbaneefl 
which  had  so  long  disgraced  tho  performances  were  queUed  by  his  firm 
government,  while  tho  engagements  of  Garrick,  Cibber,  Mrs*  Woffington, 
and  Miss  Bellamy  shod  a  lustre  over  the  Irish  stage  sueh  as  had  never 
before  been  equalled. 

The  musical  tuate,  too,  for  which  the  Hibernian  capital  is  still  famond 
was  even  then  conspicnous.  Some  years  had  elapsed  since  HiinderJi 
visit,  but  early  in  1748  his  Judas  Maccahem  was  produced  for  the  first 
time  I  by  the  special  command  of  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  then  Lord  Lien- 
tenant,  and  met  with  a  much  more  cordial  reception  than  in  London* 
Lord  Harrington  had  just  succeeded  the  famous  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who 
had  departed  tho  previous  year,  leaving  behind  him  memories  of  magni- 
ficence and  hospitahty  to  which  the  Irish  Court  had  hitherto  boau  a 
stranger.  Lord  Harrington,  however,  seems  to  have  been  determined  ta 
prove  that  the  jum'or  branch  of  the  Stanhopes  could  vie  with  the  parent 
stem  in  splendour  and  elegance.  His  Court  was  graced  by  the  pruficnco 
of  his  eldest  son's  bride.  Lady  Caroline  Petersham,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Graflon,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  women  in  England,  who  thus  early 
entered  on  her  career  of  rivalry  with  the  beautiful  ^onteaa  of  Coventry, 
But  from  this  English  belle  the  lovely  Mrs.  Madden,  afterwarda  Lady  Kly 
and  the  reigning  Irish  toast,  was  considered  by  many  to  boar  off  tho  palM 
— perhaps  through  national  prejudice.  ^ 

Of  the  brilliant  festivities  at  the  Castlo  of  Dublin  Mr.  Tictor,  who  Mdod 
Sheridan  in  ruling  the  fierce  democracy  of  an  Irish  audieDOe^  giiros  ofl 
some  idcii.  He  tells  us  that,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  he  attended  Com!  dfl 
the  birthnight  (October  80,  1748),  and  that  '^  nothing  ixi  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  courtier  living  ever  equalled  the  ta«te  and  ^plcndotir  of  tl^ 
iupper^room  at  tbe  Castle  on  that  oooasion.  The  ball  was  in  the  mn 
room  designed  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  which  is  allowed  to  be  very  auiiflfl 
ficent.  Ailor  tbe  dancing  was  ovor,  the  company  retired  to  a  long  gmtteqfl 
whorei  as  you  pftMed  slowly  through,  you  stopped  by  th«  way  at  &bo|l 
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y  fonned,  where  was  cold  eating  and  all  Borts  of  wines  and  sweet- 
mcatst  and  the  whole  most  beautifaDy  disposed  by  troiiiiparent  piiintingR, 
through  which  a  shade  was  cast  like  moonlight.  Flutes  and  other  soft 
instruments  were  playing  all  the  while,  but,  like  the  candles,  unseen.  At 
each  end  ofihe  long  building  w^oro  placed  fountains  of  lavender- water  con- 
fitaully  playing,  that  difiuBed  u  most  grateful  odour  through  this  amazing 
fairy  scone,  which  certainly  sur|)as3ed  everything  of  the  kind  in  Bpenser, 
as  it  proved  not  only  a  fine  feast  for  the  imagination  but^  after  the  dream, 
for  the  senses  also,  by  the  excellent  substantials  at  the  sideboards/*  The 
tradition  is  that  the  Miss  Gunnings  having  no  dresses  in  which  to 
appear  at  the/<rVd  thus  described,  applied  to  Mr.  Sheridan  in  their  difll* 
coliy,  and  that  he  at  once  placed  his  whole  theatrical  wardrobe  at  their 
disposal^ — a  piece  of  generosity  repaid  by  neglect  and  ingratitude,  when, 
some  years  later,  they  were  in  a  position  to  make  a  proper  return  for  it. 
That  the  Gunnings  were  in  a  state  of  impecuniosity.  deeper  even  than 
became  the  Irish  gentry  of  the  period,  not  only  when  in  Dublin,  but 
afterwards  in  London,  is  evident  from  some  anecdotes  about  them  related 
by  BtGss  Bellamy,  who  at  this  time  was  acting  in  the  Irish  capital. 
One  day  as  Miss  Bellamy  was  returning  through  the  streets  from  a 
rehtiarsal,  she  heard  a  voice  of  distress,  and  at  once  entered  the  house  from 
which  it  proceeded.  She  there  found  *'  a  lady  of  most  elegant  figure," 
Burrounded  by  four  beautiful  girls  and  a  boy  of  about  three  years  old. 
This  lady  was  Mrs.  Gunning,  who  informed  the  actress  that  having  lived 
beyond  their  income,  her  husband  had  been  compelled  to  retire  into  the 
country  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  consequences  which  were  about  to 
ensue,  leaving  his  family  to  the  tender  mercy  of  the  bailifl^,  who  wera 
then  in  the  house,  and  preparing  to  turn  them  out  of  doors»  Miss 
Bellamy,  with  that  kindness  which  is  still  the  characteristic  of  her  pro- 
fession, took  pity  on  the  family,  and  brought  them  to  her  own  residence. 
The  bailiffs,  too,  were  outwitted  by  the  actress's  serving  man,  who  was 
at  night  to  remain  nnder  the  windows  of  the  house,  from  which 
ng  portable  was  thrown  to  him.  While  they  were  thus  residing 
with  Miss  Bellamy,  the  Gunnings,  conscious  of  their  chaiins  and  eager 
to  leara  what  their  efiect  would  be,  insisted  on  consulting  a  fortune- 
loUer  who  had  then  gained  great  celebrity  in  Dublin.  This  female 
Beer,  we  are  informed,  told  their  forttmes  with  even  greater  accuracy 
thou  the  mediums  of  the  present  day  ;  foreseeing  not  only  the  exalted 
rank  to  which  both  would  attain,  but  also  the  premature  death  of  the 
Countess  of  Coventry. 

Of  the  sensation  the  youthful  beauties  created  in  Dublin  we  have, 
rtunatciy,  but  little  records  Mrs,  Delany,  whose  charming  Letters 
edited  by  Lady  Lianover  throw  such  light  upon  the  social  history 
the  past  ctmtury,  gives  us  just  one  peep  at  them  in  a  letter  written  in 
June.  11  HO,  to  her  sister,  from  her  residence  at  Dclvillc,  near  Dubhn, 
Her  sister  had  probably  written  to  her,  curious  to  learn  about  tlie  won- 
derful Ommings.     In  reply,  Mrs.  Delany  informs  her  that  all  she  has 
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lieard  about  tho  Gmmitigs  is  ime,  exoept  about  ilieir  fortonci ;  '*t»tii^'' 
adds  tlio  censorious  old  ladj,  ''ihty  have  a  6tUI  greater  waul,  rmd  Uial  it 
UiscrHion,"  It  was  probably,  Lowertir,  tbia  very  want  oli  discrotioo^ — -so 
Bbocking  iu  tbe  ejea  of  the  precise  Mra*  Delany, — wbicb  congUtat«d  the 
peculiar  cbajm  of  tho  Miss  Gnnnings,  and  especially  of  the  fddur, 
words  Ludy  Coveulr)*.  Theii*  naivcU  and  tha  Bbseiico  of  refidrawi 
thoir  maunera  must  have  been  qiiitd  refreBhmg  in  that  artiiioial  age,  i 
spite  of  au  occasional  beUu\  Tho  **  wita  '^  gonorally  admirod  (and  ma 
fun  of)  the  *'wild  Irish  girls;"  and  8elwyu  especially  app^ara  to  hair 
had  quite  a  iktherly  regard  for  Lady  Coventry,  in  whose  daughter  ha' 
subsequently  showed  tho  deepest  interest. 

One  would  have  imagined  that  the  Boeiety  of  iho  Ixhh  meiropolia 
such  a  brilliant  epoch  ought  to  have  auffieed  for  girls  brought  up  in 
retirement  to  which  thtry  had  been  accustomed,     Success  tht^re  we  shou 
bttra  thought  would  have  aatisfied  even  their  soaring  ambit  ia 

when  their  financial  weakness  is  revealed  to  ua.     Perhaps,  i  ,  ihe 

very  difficulties  only  hastened  their  departure.  Whether  this  sunoifle  1 
correct,  or  that  our  beauties  were  determined  to  fulfil  the  prophecies  i 
the  old  fortune-teller,  or  that  the  pension  of  loO^  a  year,  which  at  * 
period  we  find  granted  to  Mrs.  Gunning  out  of  tluit  myBteriouB  and 
much-enduring  fund  **  tho  Irish  establishment/'  supplied  a&esh  tho 
smews  of  war,  in  which  the  family  seem  to  have  been  wofoUy  defic 
at  all  eventd  the  future  peeresses  anived  in  the  metropolis  i;     '  nl 

of  1760.     Sucli  a  journey  was  then  a  tedioiis,  if  not  a  j  • 
taking*     The  traveller  might  take  a  week  to  reach  Holyheadi  and  would 
certably  take  as  long  again  to  arrive  at  his  journey's  end. 

On  a  Sunday  in  the  December  of  that  year  they  were  prtnentod 
CottH,  as  we  learn  fVom  Fanih\cr's  Dublin  Journfitj  jp 
received.     Our  readers  who  have  perhaps  seen  the  •  that] 

native  land  hidden  from  tho  profane  gaze  of  the  foreigner  on  the  Babbatb, 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  ceremony  of  presentation  at  Co«ii 
look  place  on  that  day.  It  was  not  till  the  following  reign  that  the  cu 
of  holding  drawing-rooms  on  a  Sunday  was  abandoned. 

Wliat  a  society  wiw  that  into  which  the  Gunnings  plunged  I     It 
dandified,   ceremonious   ago,   lull  of  wicked,  conceited,  mocking,  wit 
**fino  ladies  aod  fiiio      ^'     -  n/*     Al     '     "  '     ^  ' 

his  superiority  over  c  ►rtals  dni 

playing  for  enoiTu mi         :  .j^.  and  horse  r 

of  tho  time.    Lord  ^UaiLh,  so  well  known ..,  .,».*  ,i  ...   . ,,  >*t^'4 

of  Qneensbeny  as  **01d  Q„"  8dwyn,  T^rd  Carlialot  and  AVnIi 

thiiu  in  th<i;  tl'bo  Ci^ 

diatolute.  h,  ma«ke<l 

mi  Banelagh*  afiarded  tliia  '* young  bloods"  opp<7rtuniiie0  of  1^i 

won  not  alow  to  take  advantadge*    Bath^  whttr^  tho  long  anl 

career  of  Kaali  mtm  drawing  to  it«  clo«e.  was  still  the  moil  fi  i 

trnxsU    Xhitbctr,  ia  Qie  autimm,  weal  their  IkyiJ  liighniin>fl  ik»  i^iiuco 
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cif  Wlkioi  ttbtl  lun  y^'iiCf  ''  eetto  diabksae/^  as  King  George  used  to  cull  lior, 
BLui  vrtire  foilowod  by  n  izlittoriiij^  crowd. 

t,  oaly  BOTJglit  after  by  the  leader*! 

ul  fimhionablti  fioeielj,  but  were  iilso  surrotmdud  bj  admiriug  crowds  in  the 

Porks  uud  at  all  places  of  public  resort*     Horace  Waljiolti  wriling  to  Sir 

Horaco  Maiiitj  in  1751,  thus  alludes  to  them  : — **  You  who  kuew  England  in 

i^>  HcuJt  to  conceive  what  indidcrence  reigna  with 

Ifgu.  .  -    ^_ „     —,1  stjuabbkii*    The  two  Mibh  Gunninga  are  twenty 

timiis  more  iho  eubject  of  conversation  ihan  the  two  brothers  and  Lord 
Qmnnlie.  The^e  are  two  Irish  girls,  of  nu  fortimOj  who  aro  declared  the 
htmdsoiiiijat  women  fdive*  I  think  their  being  tivo,  ao  handsome  and  both 
snch  perfect  llgures^  m  ihtlr  chief  ex<;ellence,  for»  singly,  I  bare  seen  much 
p  tlH&dksomer  women  than  either :  bowcTcr,  they  can't  walk  in  the  Park^  or  go 
iTivnxhallt  but  snch  erowda  follow  them  that  they  are  generally  driven 
away/'  A  ehort  time  after*  he  wtrite, — ♦'As  you  talk  of  our  beau  tie «, 
I  ihiiil  tell  you  a  new  story  of  the  Gnnningg^  who  make  mora  uoigo  than 
any  of  ibeir  prt^decesiiore  since  tbe  days  of  Helen,  though  neither  of 
th«Hi,  nor  anything  about  them,  has  yet  been  *twterrimA  belli  causa.' 
The  J  went  the  othc^  day  to  see  Hampton  Court.  Am  they  were  gou)g 
into  tbe  Beauty  Room  another  company  arrived.  The  housekeeper  said, 
♦This  way,  ladies;  here  are  the  beauties,'  The  Gunnings  flew  into  a 
paasioD.  «Dil  asked  her  what  she  meant ;  they  came  to  see  the  palace^  and 
ttoi  io  be  shown  aa  a  sight  themselves/^  In  Bpite^  however,  of  these  pro- 
ieelatioiig,  there  was  a  very  general  belief  that  they  were  not  wholly  averso 
lo  UiLi  poptdar  homage. 

It  was  about  a  yejir  after  ibeir  arrival  in  London  that  the  marriage  of 
thtt  cddestt  Mibs  Gunning  with  the  Earl  of  Coventry  was  first  reported. 
In  August,  1751,  wii  End  that  the  editor  of  Faulhier*8  Dnhlin  Journal^ 
whose  readorB  doubtless  were  eager  for  any  scrap  of  news  about  their 
former  celebHtie}i»  is  conildenUy  assured  **  that  a  treaty  of  marriage  18 
eoDclnded  between  the  Earl  oi'  CovcntiT  and  the  celebrated  Miss  Gunning 
of  thin  eity ; ''  and  a  short  time  aiV^r wards  he  informs  us  that  the  marriage 
artually  taken  place.  This,  howeveri  was  anticipating  matters  consi* 
Ibly. 

The  Earl  of  Coventry  must  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  matches  in 
He  had  just  come  into  possession  of  the  tiUo  and  an  ample 
Worccster«hin%  of  which  coimty  he  was  immediately  made  lonl- 
'  his  father  in  the  office.     He  seems  to  have  been  a 
grave,  ^  i  young  man.     His  favourite  pursuit  was  music,  of 

which  ha  was  entbnsiastically  fond.  It  was  this  tante  probably  that  had 
attraeted  him  to  Violetta,  aftt^i-wards  famous  as  the  wife  of  Garrick,  to  whom 
it  had  beeti  said  he  was  going  to  be  married  a  couple  of  years  before  the 
period  we  are  Kpeakiii*^*  of.     At  tbi^  irliaxucut*  in  Nor^mbert 

1751^  be  moved  the  (kddnms  iu  Ui»)  <  ,  ,  ;  and  Lord  Cbeetoi^ld 

UUs  m  hi»  did  it  well  enaagb^  **  thoogh  a^tatod  at  the  eamo  tima  by  iho 
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two  strong  passiotiB  of  fear  and  love^  Mise  Gimning  being  seftfed  on  ona 
side  of  liim  and  the  Houee  on  the  other/*     His  lordflhip  adds,  "  llmlJ 
affair  is  within  a  few  days  of  its  crisiB^  but  whether  that  will  be  a  marriagt  J 
or  a  settlemeat  ia  undecided.     Most  people  thbk  the  latter  ;  for  my  ptutl 
I  think  the  foimer/*     We  learn  again  from  the  Rame  sonrce  that  the  pair 
were  carrying  on  theii'  Degotiations  in  all  pnbUc  places,  but  that  jitsopb 
were  in  doubt  whether  the  treaty  would  be  final  or  only  provisio$taL 
I      We  think  there  waB  no  foundation  for  these  inginuationa  against  IdM  ■ 
Gunning.     Whatever  discussionB  might  arise  at  Wliite's  about  the  relA*! 
tions  between  the  Irish  beauty  and  the  English  peer,  however  my  Lord  I 
March  might  snigger  and  Selwyn  hint,  there  never  appeara  to  have  beeo  I 
anything  but  on  honourable  alliance  in  contemplation  between  tbe  partiM,  I 
Lord  Chefiterfield,  as  was  natural  for  so  keen  an  observer  of  the  world  1 
and  its  ways,  had  foreseen  the  inevitable  result,  although  the  crisis  was  | 
j)Ofltponed  much  longer  than  he  had  imagined,  and  then  brought  about  in 
rather  a  curious  way.     Walpole  tells  us  the  story  in  a  letter  of  the  eod  of 
February,  1752 : — ** ....  The  event  that  has  made  most  noise  since  my 
last  is  the  extempore  wedding  of  the  youngest  of  the  two  GunningB  (Eliiii*  j 
beth)t  who  have  made  so  vehement  a  noise*     Lord  Coventry,  a  grmir^l 
young  lord  of  the  remains  of  the  patriot  breeds  has  long  dangled  after  tho 
eldest,  virtuously  with  regard  to  her  virtue,  not  very  honourably  with 
regard  to  his  own  credit.     About  six  weeks   ago  the  young  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  the  very  reverse  of  the  Earl,  hot,  debauched,  extravagant,  and 
equally  damaged  in  his  fortune  and  person,  fell  in  love  with  the  youngeti 
at  the  masquerade,  and  detormined  to  marry  her  in  the  spring.     About  %  i 
fortnight  smce,  at  an  assembly  at  my  Lord  Chestei-field's  mada  to  show  ' 
the  house,  which  is  really  magnificenti  Duke  Hamilton  made  violent  love 
at  one  end  of  the  room  while  he  was  playing  at  Pharaoh  at  the  other  rud ;  J 
that  is,  he  saw  neither  the  bank  nor  his  own  caids,  which  were  up  thx^  1 
hundred  pounds  each.     He  soon  lost  a  thousand.     I  own  I  was  so  Utile  A  I 
professor  in  love  that  I  thought  all  this  paa*ade  looked  ill  for  tlit»  poor  giri^  ^ 
and  could  not  conceive  why,  if  he  was  so  engaged  with  his  mistresfl  ti 
to  disregard   such  sums,  he  played  at  all.     However »  two  nights  afterp  J 
being  left  alono  with  her,  while  her  mother  and  sister  were  at  Bodfurd  I 
Houeei  ho  found  himself  so  impatient  that  he  sent  for  a  parson.     T9i#  J 
doctor  refhsed  to  perform  the  ceremony  without  licence  or  ring.     Th#  I 
duke  swore  he  would  send  for  the  archbishop.     At  kst  they  were  xnajriod  I 
with  the  ring  of  the  bed-cnrtain,  at  half  on  hour  nf'  at  night,  at 

May-fair  Chapel.     The  Scotch  are  indignant  that  h'  f'<*auty  had  its 

effect ;  and,  what  is  most  silly,  my  Lord  Coventry  declares  that  now  lis 
will  ukiurry  the  other/* 

This  impatient  duke,  who  wa^  thua  seized  with  sucb  a  suddon  pnaaiioa 
for   the  younger   Mias  Gunning,  wag  the  graudaon  of  the   unfortiUAitf  J 
DobWman  who  when  on  the  eve  of  Kotttng  (mt  as  AmhaMador  to  Fmoeo  ■ 
in  1712  was  alain  in  a  dnel  hy  Jjonl  >Iohim.     Thin  waa  not  this  ftnl 
ItOM  that  he  had   fiillen  tnddifnly  and  violently  in  lov«.     Tht 
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Miss  Chndleigli,  whose  trial  for  bigamy  T^-hon  Dncliess  of 
is  well  known,  had  pMvinasly  overcome  Liin.  Tbo  Duke 
proposed  for  her,  and  was  acceptod.  He  afterwards  hfi  for  the  Continent, 
leaving  her  behind  him  us  his  affianced  bride.  During  his  absence  abroad 
Miss   ChndJetgh  met  Mr.  Ilcn^eVt  afterwards  Earl  of  Bristol^   and  was 

ried  to  him,  but  their  union  concealed.  It  was  said  that  she  would 
have  abandoned  her  ^rst  lover  had  not  her  aunt,  through  the 
int<»rception  of  Ihoir  correspondence,  led  her  to  believe  that  she  bad 
been  deserted  hy  htm.  His  Grace  felt  the  disappointment  keenly,  and  for 
Bome  time  after  led  such  a  wild  life  as  justified  the  comments  of  Walpole. 
He  was  determined,  evidently,  that  the  second  time,  at  least,  there  should 
be  no  "slip  between  the  cop  and  the  lip."  Owner  of  three  dukedoms 
in  Scotland,  England,  and  Franco,  besides  other  dignities  innumerable, 
this  nobleman  was  probably  the  haughtiest  man  in  the  kingdom,  now  that 
**thd  prond  Duke  of  Somerset"  had  passed  away.  The  duke  and  bis 
ducheBS  used  to  walk  into  dinner  before  their  guests,  eat  off  the  same 
p1at«,  and  drink  to  nobody  under  the  rank  of  an  earl.  Naturally  enough, 
Walpole  wonders  how  tbey  could  get  any  one,  either  above  or  below 
their  own  rank,  to  dine  with  them.  Yet  the  duke  was  not  without 
brains  and  culture,  for  Dr.  Carlyle  mentions  him  as  ha^^ng  spoken  at  the 
Select  Society  in  Edinburgh,  and  says  that  he  was  **  a  man  of  letters  could 
he  have  kept  himself  sober.'* 

The  marriage  of  the  elder  Miss  Gunning  soon  followed  that  of  her 
sister,  and  early  in  March  she  became  Countess  of  Coventry.  An  anecdote 
told  by  Miss  Bellamy,  while  it  does  not  say  much  for  the  gratitude  of  her 
bidyship,  shows  that  in  London  as  in  Dublin  the  beauties  were  sometimes 
reduced  to  considerable  straits.  One  night  when  Miss  Bellamy  was 
acting  in  Romto  and  Juliet  and  had  just  reached  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
passagog  in  that  tragedy  she  was  disturbe  1  I  y  a  loud  laugh,  which,  it 
turned  oat,  proceeded  from  Lady  Coventry',  the  occupant  of  the  stage  box. 
The  actress  was  so  much  upset  by  the  interruption  that  she  was  compelled 
to  retire.  When  the  countess  was  remonstrated  with  she  exctisfd  herself 
by  saying  that  since  ehe  had  seen  Mrs.  Gibber  act  the  part  she  could  not 
endure  Miss  Bellamy.     It  is  probable  that  her  ladyship  would  have  spared 

retort  had  she  remembered  certain  pecuniary  obligations  between  her 

the  actress  which  were  still  undischarged.  The  next  day  Miss  Bellamy, 
her  conduct,  requested  pa^Tnent  of  the  note  of  hand  which  the 
hod  given  her  when  obtaining  a  loan  just  previous  to  her 
marriage  ;  probably  to  purchase  the  wedding  trousseau.  The  application 
was  troated  with  contempt,  and  the  debt  never  paid.  The  giving  of  Uiat 
busbess-Uke  ''  note  of  hand  *'  appears  to  us,  we  confess,  rather  suspicious ; 
it  looks  as  if  it  was  not  the  first  transaction  of  the  kind  in  which  her 
Udyship  had  been  engaged.  She  had,  wo  suppose,  the  ideas  of  her 
coQntfyman  on  the  subject,  who,  having  given  a  abort  dated  bill  for  a  debty 
expnrsiiBed  his  i '  that  that  muttt^r  was  settled  at  all  events.    In  spite, 

howoTtr^  of  li  l.kmv's  assiist^iuce,  tha  countess  does  not  appear  to 
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havo  brought  a  very  ample  trousseau  to  her  husbaod.    Lord  Chest orti^idfl 
alludbg  to  Lady  Coventry's  presence  at  a  Chapel  of  the  Gartar  held  a  fuw 
days  after  her  marriagei  msinuates  as  much  when  he  tells  us,  in  oompbi 
meniing  hei*  beaut}-,  that  **tny  lord  has  adorned  and  rigged  her  om 
completely.      Bho  adorns  herself  too  much,  for  I  was  near  enough  to  Nfl 
manifestly  that  she  had  hiid  on  a  great  deal  of  white,  which  she  did  tUH 
irant,  and  which  would  destroy  both  her  natural  complexion  and  her  t^icdqj 
Buchess  Hamilton,  her  sister,  is  to  appear  next  week,  and  will  in  my  minS 
far  outshine  her."     When  the  duchess  waa  presented  a  few  days  laUr 
the  euriosity  and  excitement  were  so  great  that  the  highest  ladiea  in  tha 
land  cUmbed  upon  chairs  and  tables  to  look  at  her ;  and  at  the  op«ra  md 
arory  public  place  where  it  was  known  either  of  the  eisters  would  aticml 
crowds  assembled  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  them- 

In  May  their  ladyships  proceeded  to  their  several  castles ;  but  Lady 
Coventry  at  least  does  not  seem  to  have  fancied  country  life  ;  and  inde 
considering  that  she  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  her  poptdnri^,  matk 
dislike  was  only  natural. 

Ib  July.  Walpole  gossips  about  her  ladyship  in  this  wise  :  **  Our  beautief 
are  returned  (from  Paris)  and  have  done  no  execution.  The  French  would 
not  conceive  that  Lady  Caroline  Petersham  ever  had  been  handsome,  dot 
that  my  Lady  Coventry  has  much  pretence  to  be  so  now*  Indeed  aU 
travelled  English  allow  that  there  is  a  Madame  Brionne,  handsomer  and 
finer  figure." 

We  fear  her  ladyship  must  have  displeased  Walpole  in  some  way,  fbr 
he  had  previously  been  enthusiastio  about  her  perfect  figure.  He  cos- 
tinues  in  a  very  depreciatory  strain:    **  Poor  Lady  Cloven  try  ^^  rl 

piteous  disadvantages,  for  besides  being  very  silly,  ignorant  of  t  t,i 

breeding,  and  speaking  no  French,  and  sufTorcd  to  wear  nritbcr  red  nor 
powder«  she  had  that  perpetual  drawback  to  bor  beauty — ^her  lord,  who  i 
sillier  is  a  wise  way,  as  ignorant,  ill-bred,  and  Bpeaking  very  tittle  Frene 
himself, — just  enough  to  show  how  ill-bred  he  is.     He  la  jt^alous,  frndtr 
and  scrupulous.     At  Sir  John  Bland's,  before  sixteen  persons,  he  courat*<l 
hia  wife  roimd  the  table  on  sugpecting  she  had  stolen  on  a  little  red,  seized 
her,  scrubbed  it  off  by  force  with  a  napkin,  and  then  tolJ  '       '    ' 
die  had  do(*«ivod  him  and  broke  her  promise  he  would 
direct  +  4/' 

W  li        .    _  luembor  how  the  death  of  the  countess  was  hasteti' '1  h^-  ^Tm 
Ubend  use  of  "  red  and  white,'*  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  regrettit 
atriet  discipline  was  not  nil  1  *     *  -     -    - 

much  amuBt'd  at  her  nm'  _■  ^]  ^ 

Pnmpftd«ur*s /t'M  on  the  ground  that  ii  was  her  dant!::    i  u  t.r<    ! 
but  wo  think  that  such  a  v  "'-  -^'v  sbowtvl  a  very  uotii^iljlt'  ihi'  - 
to  make  up  lur  her  i^arly  -^  ^.    At  the  opisra*  which  wae 

the  constatit  scene  of  ^ 
a  box  opposite  Umi  c< 
was  ik6  real  Euglkh  iDgdlt  thereby  drivmg  away  her  lad 
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uiriJ,  thnt  the  visit  to  Paris  was  a /ftfco*     Its  Bodetj  was 
I  too  l^'P  li^r  Ifwljgbip,  and  Lei'  husband  was  only  unious  to  get 

back  Ui  I'  1  festival  at  Worcester* 

She  L.,^ -^ ,  — vl  to  every  one  how  odil  it  was  my  lord  ghould  treat  her 

80  iU  when  ho  was  so  good  aa  to  many  her  without  a  BhiUing.     In  spite, 

howevarf  of  tli  i*lainta  of  **  my  dear  Gov,"  as  she  usod  to  call  her 

husLand,  the  m    to   have  l)oou  very  fond   of  each  other.     Wo 

ffiod,  to  be  sure,  in  the   letters  of  the  time,  many  insinuations  about 

I  her  and  Lord  BoUngbroke,  nephew  of  the  great  BoUngbruke.     In  an  ago 

I  given  BO  much  to  scandal  such  reports  were  only  to  be  expected ;  but  we 

ot  think  that  in  this  case  there  was  any  foundation  for  them.     There 

doubt  that  Lady  Coventry  was  delicient  in  that  knowledge  of  the 

[world  and  those  aeoomphshments  so  Decessary^  eapeeiaUy  at  that  period; 

I  then  we  must  remember  that  she  became  a  *'  lady  of  quality  "  all  at 

B,  and  while  still  in  bar  'teens. 

In  spite  of  these  disadvantages  Lady  Coventry  was  now  the 
leader  of  fashion  in  the  metropolis.  No  assembly  was  complete 
without  bar  preseneei  her  dress  was  eagerly  copied  by  admiring 
crowds  who  imagined  that  in  it  perhaps  lay  some  of  her  attraction. 
•  Bhe  fliyni^  to  her  friend  Selwyn  one  day  to  show  him  her  **  birth- 
night*'  dress,  which  was  covered  over  with  spots  of  silver  the  size 
,A  shilling.  The  vrit  told  her  she  would  be  changed  for  a  gumea* 
,  Delany,  who  was  evidently  ^erj  fond  of  dress  and  a  great  authority 
the  subject,  hears  that  the  countess  has  been  at  a  ball  in  *^  Hgh 
beauty*''  but,  alas  !  gets  no  rufcount  of  her  toilette.  A  short  time  after- 
wards sho  was  more  fortunate^  for  eho  tells  ufi|  **  Yesterday,  after  chapel^ 
duchess  brought  Lady  Coventry  to  feast  me,  and  a  /east  she  wm  / 
la  a  tine  fi^ore,  hjuidsome  notwithstimding  a  silly  look  sometimea 
aDch     I  ^        ^     has  a  thousand  airs^  but  with  a  sort  of  innocence 

thai  ilresswas  a  black  silk  sack  made  for  a  large  hoop, 

which  she  wore  without  any,  and  it  trailed  a  ys^d  on  the  gronnd ;  she  had 
a  cobweb  laced  handkerchief,  a  pink  satin  long  cloke  lined  with  ermine 
mixed  with  squirrebskins.  On  her  head  a  French  cap  that  just  covered 
the  top  of  b^  '  '  *  '  "  m1  stood  in  the  form  of  a  butterfly  with  its 
wings  not  qii;  i  sort  of  lappets  crossed  under  her  chin 

and  tied  with  pmk  and  green  ribbon — a  head-dress  that  would  have 
eharmed  a  nhephanU  She  has  a  thousand  dimples  and  pre ttin esses  in  her 
I  i^ieeks^  her  eyes  a  little  drooping  at  the  comers ,  but  fine  for  all  that.'* 

Tlufi  lion  wc  get  anywhere  of  the  countess. 

[Jt  is  uii'  re  Reynolds  had  yet  risen  to  fame. 

i  BIr  Joahna  would  have  revelled  in  so  fair  a  subject  for  his  brush.     Cotes, 

I  howoveri  who  r        '   '  ^   n  lolds  as  a  fashionab7.        'if  painter,  has  left  us 

the  likt-ness  '  :  -.     There  wasacL.  ilo  oval  portrait  by 

hie  hand  of  the  yuuugrr  sister,  when  Duchess  vi  jVrgyle.  exhibited  this 

minuner  in  the  National  Po^mit  Exhibition  at  Kensington,     Wn  certainly 

agr^e  with  those  who  maintained  that  the  duchess  was  thd  handsonier  of 
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the  two  ;  and  Br.  Carlyk,  who  had  seen  her*  epeaks  of  her  os  undoubWl/ 
the  handsomest  woman  of  her  time.  Wo  have  all  hvQrd  Plinj*a  «tory  of 
the  citizon  of  Cadiz  who  was  so  enraptured  with  **  Line's  pictiined  pAg<»" 
as  to  trarel  from  Spain  to  Rome  for  the  sole  purpofie  of  ln^holding  its 
author,  Mrs,  Del  any  tells  us  of  a  lady  who  professed  thiit  she  had  croaked 
the  Atlantic  to  see  Lady  Coventry.  **  Mies  Allen  was  nt  the  maaq;ierade  at 
Somerset  House,  and  had  a  great  desire  to  see  Lady  CoTefiity ;  by  tbi6 
time  most  people  were  umnasked^  and  Miss  Allen  went  up  to  Lady 
Coventi-y  (resolved  to  toake  a  Utile  sport  with  her),  and  ailer  looking  at 
her  very  earnestly,  *  I  have  indeed  heard  a  grent  deal  of  this  lady'n 
beauty,  but  it  far  surpasses  all  X  have  heai'd.  I  don't  know  whethi^  I 
may  be  called  an  EngHshwoman,  but  I  am  just  come  &om  Neir  York 
upon  the  fame  of  this  lady,  whose  bounty  is  talked  of  far  and  near^  and  I 
think  I  came  for  a  very  good  purpose/  *' 

We  don't  hear  much  of  the  other  members  of  the  family  afier  tho 
elevation  of  the  elder  Miss  Gunnings,  Of  the  four  beaaiifiil  girb  who 
surroundod  Mrs.  Gunning  when  Miss  Bellamy  first  saw  the  family,  ono 
died  while  a  child)  and  the  other  made  an  inferior  match  in  L'elanJ. 

Their  only  brother  entered  the  army,  and  having  distingnishtjd  hbnaclf 
in  the  American  war,  became  a  General  and  a  Knight  of  the  Bath^  He 
had  a  daughter  who,  trufitingy  we  suppose,  to  the  proverbial  **luek  of  the 
Gunnings/'  made  a  bold  stroke  for  a  ducal  coronet,  but  came  to  rather 
signal  grief*  The  affair  caused  a  good  deal  of  scandal  in  the  next  g<^nera* 
tion;  and  Miss  GtmmDg*8  "vaulting  ambition  having  o'erlcapt^d  itself," 
she  was  content  eventually  io  accept  a  plain  Connaught  gentleman. 

Now  that  the  peer^saes  had  become  '^fine  ladies,"  cultivating  **  Shak* 
apeare  and  the  musical  glasses/*  wo  bear  nothing  of  their  mother.  Of 
Mr.  Gunning,  who  no  longer  found  it  necessary  to  retire  into  the  country 
to  avoid  unpleasant  consequences,  we  get  a  glimpse  as  he  attends  his 
daughters*  assembhes,  wearing  the  portrait  of  Lady  Coventry  in  his  button- 
hole like  a  Croijr  de  St.  Louis,  and  prouder  of  his  decoration  than  oth^n 
of  the  Garter* 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1755  the  Duchess  of  HamDton  and  h&f 
husband  paid  a  visit  to  the  Irish  capital,  where  the  Marquis  of  Hartingdcm 
had  just  assumed  the  reins  of  government.  The  good  folks  in  Dublin, 
we  may  be  sure,  were  not  a  whit  behind  the  metropolis  in  tbe  bomage  thtj 
paid  at  the  shrine  of  beauty.  The  natural  cnthofliasm  of  the  Hilutfnian 
was  heightened  by  the  knowledge  that  in  this  caso  their  devotion  watf 
exhibited  towards  the  "  native  article/'  and  the  viait  of  the  ducheas  waa 
one  contmued  triumph.  When  the  pair  dinetl  at  the  Eagle  Tavern,  Cork 
Street,  vast  crowds  of  all  degrees  assembled  f  mi  ;  and  when  ihuy 

alUrwards  retired  to  Uielr  lodgings,  in  Capei  u«  number  ^f  apoo- 

tators  was  so  great  as  to  obstnict  the  traiBc,  Of  eournd  they  war^  taken 
to  see  all  tbe  si j^ht^,— visited  Powentconrt  wiit<\rfa!l,  a  htuuir  '  -  -  afpo, 
ail  now,  thi^  mo^t  beautiful  of  Ui<tni,  attended  a  levee  held  ii^  niafi 

a&d  fftatnniiaed  a  charitable /«lif.    We  ^-ondar  if  hi*r  grace  viaititl  ikv  hoQjm 
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'in  Bntam  Street  from  which  she  and  her  sifittT  had  tossed  their  Talnahles  J 
to  the  Actrcss*6  fierviDg-man  bidow,  iu  order  thnt  something  nt  all  eveutd^ 
might  «f8cape  the  clotchcs  of  the  biiiliffs.     It  was  given  ont  that  Lady 
Coventry  was   to  pass   the  winter  in   Dublin,  but  the  rumour  proved  j 
Qnfounded,  to  the  intense  disappointment  of  its  inhabitantfi.    The  countesM 
preferred  the  company  of  her  gieat  London  friends,  to  whom  she  appearM 
to  have  sometimes  afforded  considerable  amusement.      Walpole  tells  xsn 
that  at  a  great  sapper  at  Lord  Hertford's,  he  would  have  made  hor  angry 
had  she  not  been  the  best-natured  creature  in  the  world.     We  cannot  i 
help  thinking,  however,  that  her  good- nature  on  this  occasion  arose  chiefi™ 
from  her  dulness   in   seeing  that  the   company  were  laughing  at   herfl 
Altar  her  conduct  towards  Miss  Bellamyi  it  is  impossible  to  speak  off 
her  kind-heartedness.     Neither,  if  she  possessed  any  instinctive  regard  for 
the  feelings  of  others,  would  she  have  told  the  King,  then  a  feeble  old  man, 
that  there  was  but  one  other  eight  she  cared  to  bl^c,  and  that  was — a 
coronation  1     **  She  declared,  in  a  very  vulgar  accent,  that  if  she  drank  any 
more  she  would  bo  '  muckibusJ'     *  Lord,*  said  Lady  Marj*  Coke,  *  what  is 
that  ?  *     *  Oh !  it  is  only  Irish  for  sentimental,*  replied  Walpole." 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  above  rather  coarse  sketch  of  one  of  tha^ 
** goddesses**  is  a  second,  by  the  same  hand,  of  a  summer  evening  at  Straw-" 
berry  Hill,  when  the  other  was  present.  Surely,  if  the  Laureate  had  beheld 
it,  he  would  have  added  another  page  to  his  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  *  *  Sti-aw- 
berry  Hill  is  grown  a  perfect  Paphos  ;  it  is  the  land  of  beauties.  On 
Wednesday  the  Duchesses  of  Hamilton  and  Richmond,  and  Lady  Ailesbury 
dined  here ;  the  two  latter  stayed  all  night*  There  never  was  so  pretty  a 
sight  as  to  see  them  all  sitting  in  the  shell.  A  thousand  years  hence,  when 
I  come  to  grow  old,  if  that  can  ever  be,  I  shall  talk  of  that  event,  and  tell 
young  people  how  much  handeomer  the  women  of  my  time  were  than  they 
will  be.  I  shall  say  *  Women  altex  now.  I  remember  Lady  Ailesbury 
looking  handsomer  than  her  daughter,  the  pretty  Duchess  of  Richmond,  as 
they  were  sitting  in  the  shell  on  my  terrace  with  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton, 
one  of  the  famous  Gunnings  I*  *'  Pity  that  Watteau  was  not  alive  to  immor- 
talize such  a  scene. 

The  Dnke  of  Hamilt^in,  who  was  no  less  damaged  in  his  person  than  in 
his  fortune  at  the  period  of  his  marriage,  died  early  in  the  year  1758.  Miss 
Elizabtfth  Gunning's  union  with  him  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  happy. 
She  did  not  remain  long  in  retirement,  and  was  soon  enrroundi^d  anew  by 
an  admiring  train.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  her  beauty  had  only 
matured  and  improved  during  her  &rst  maniage,  and  that  at  five-and- 
twenty  she  was  handsomer  Uian  ever.  The  Duke  of  Bridgewat^r  was 
smitten  by  her  charms  and  offered  her  his  hand,  only  to  be  refiiBi*d  ;  for 
which  refusal  posterity  is  Indebted  to  her  grace,  as  it  was  after  his  rejec- 
tion tliat  the  disappointed  duke  devoted  himself  to  Brindley  and  the  canal 
%hich  still  bears  his  name.  Thus  a  great  national  beno^t  hung  on  the 
1^  cnprice  of  n  Gunning  I  The  refusal  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  did  not^ 
^m    however«  imply  that  the  widow  intended  to  remain  for  ever  disconsoktei 
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and  in  the  winter  of  1759  her  engagement  to  John  Camx>l>idl,  aHervnurds 
U)uko  of  Arg^'le^  was  the  talk  of  the  town.  Walpole  writes  to  all  his  fxiiuKb 
bhout  it.  Ho  tells  Sir  Horace  Mann  that  it  is  a  match  that  woidd  noi  dis- 
llp-ace  Arcadia  between  her  romantic  history  and  the  handsome  person  and 
lattractive  manners  of  his  intended.  To  Conwaj  he  thus  nnboBom 
pHmself: — 

'*  It  is  the  prettiest  match  in  the  world  except  yours,  and  everTbodj 

r  likes  it  except  the  Buke  of  Bridge  water  and  Lord  Corentry.     What  an 

I  extraordinary  fate  to  those  two  women  1  who  c^uld  have  helieved  tlml 

I A  Gunning  would  unite  the  two  great  houses  of  Campbell  and  Hamilton  f 

|Tor  my  part  I  expect  to  see  my  Lady  Coventry  Queen  of  PmBeia*     I 

I 'would  not  venturo  to  marry  either  of  them  these  thirty  years  for  foar  of 

I  being  shuffled  out  of  the  world  prematurely  to  make  roam  for  the  rest  of 

I  their  adventures.     The  Erst  time  that  Jack  carries  tha  dnehess  into  the 

I  Highlands^  I  am  persuaded  that  some  of  his  second- sighted  eol^eets  will 

r  see  him  in  a  winding  sheet  with  a  train  of  kings  behind  him  sm  lofog  m 

those  in  Macbeth.  .  ,  ,     The  head  of  the  house  of  Argyk  M  oontanl^ 

and  considers  the  blood  of  the  Hamiltons  has  purified  that  of  the  Gnnninga,** 

In  March,  1759|  the  duchess  was  man-itd  to  Mr.  Campbell,  who  soon  after 

i  succeeded  to  the  family  honours.     After  her  second  marriage  she  almo^ 

I  entirely  disappeared  from  the  fashionable  world,  and  the  name  of  the 

I  Duchess  of  Argyle  is  but  seldom  met  with  in  the  memoirs  of  the  ttoe. 

Kot  60,  however,  her  sister,  who  continued  to  shine  in  mcieij  till  the 

moment  of  her  early  death,  which  occurred  about  two  years  later.     Then 

is  no  doubt  it  was  hastened  by  her  libciral  use  of  powder  and  paint.     We 

even  in  the  present  day  have  httle  idea  how  the  ladies  of  that  age  painted 

tliomselves.     It  is  true  we  have  our  washes,  our  cosmetieOt  our  dyes  and 

L  our  artists  whose  enamel  renders  the  wearer   "beautiful  for  ever/'  but 

I  nevertheless  we  doubt  if  in  this  respect  we  go  so  far  bs  our  great- grand* 

I  mothers.     Pope,  describing  a  lady's  toilet  a  generation  before,  hinted  at 

'  the  practice  then  becoming  general : —  j 

Nmy  awful  henntj  puts  on  nil  its  mrm9  ?  J 

L                                       !        fair  eflch  moment  rises  in  ber  chaniv,  ^|^^| 

L ir.-i  tier  smiles,  awaketiB  cver^  grace,  ^^H 

^^^C                          Ajid  caILi  forth  all  the  wonders  of  tlie  fftce.  ^^M 

^^^P                           8fe«  by  degrrcs  &  pttixT  bliish  nrisc,  ^^^ 
P                                  And  keener  lightnitig$  quirkcn  In  h(?r  cye». 

■         In  the  middle  of  the  last  eonitrry  the  habit  had  become  u^>i>t. t -.,,*  ,   .,.■ , 
mtiBt  represent  to  ourselves,  aK  Thackeray  say^,  all   faahionable  female] 

L  Eur.  red  with  white  at) fl       "  '^n^ ; 

r  his  uiece,  ailt'n^imls   i  ^       toUj 

^lisii  Ashe,  to  Yanichall,  sny^,  **  They  bad  just  refreshed  their  liMit  lajferu 
of  n^d  and  looked  m  handsome  as  rrimsou  c—^^  -■  ^  ''  -  "  ^  -^ 
Vipigmm  on  Lady  Corentry's  great  rival,  La» 

writer  a^,  ^^ 

Her  blooming  cKcekn,  wlml  paint  ooald  draw  '«ni  ?  ^^| 

L  IImI  |iMtut  for  which  no  morti]  trts  mw  'em.  ^^| 
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II  WtB  in  the  rouge-pot  the  poor  Ooimtess  found  lier  early  de&ih.  Her 
Mends  saw  that  tbo  haLit  was  rapidly  biinging  on  consumptioD,  but  no 
wanxiogs  conlj  avail*  lu  the  wint^^r  of  1769  her  health  completely  broko 
dowQ*  and  it  was  thought  that  she  could  not  hold  out  long.  Walpole 
mentions  vriih  giirprie©,  in  January,  1760,  that  at  tii©  trial  of  Lord  Fen-ers 
fur  inuidor,  In  Westminster  HaU,  she  appeared  as  well  as  erer,  and  was 
acting  oTer  again  ''  tha  old  comedy  of  eyes "  ^ith  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
The  Coimtess  lingered  until  the  autumn  of  that  year.  Her  death*bed  was 
indeed  a  ead  one.  The  deadly  poison  which  ahe  was  in  the  habit  of 
using  to  heighten  her  charms  comndttod  such  ravages  in  the  end  upon 
her  cheek}  that  she  became  a  bideoOB  object*  OodscIous  of  her  changed 
appeamnce,  sho  would  bco  no  one ;  and  it  is  said  that  she  obliged  oveii 
her  attendants  to  hand  her  medicines  through  tho  bed-curtaias.  Sho 
diad  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1760,  after  a  short  reign  of  beauty,  and  many 
moralized  an  the  sad  ending  of  her  brilliant  career.  Mason  wrote  her 
elegy,  which  was  pronounced  beautifnl,  though  we  must  confess  it  appears 
to  us  %ilS  and  aHect^d.  Her  husband  married  a  second  timCi  and 
Bdifyn,  who  was  very  food  of  tho  two  daughters  of  the  beautiful 
eoantessj  gives  us  an  amusing  account  of  tho  way  they  sat  in 
their  nursery  conspiring  against  their  stepmother.  The  Duchess  of 
Argyle  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  frivolous  as  her  sister.  She 
had  a  mind  and  a  will  of  her  own  apparently.  We  are  several  times 
informed  that  **  Betty  Gunning  has  a  fine  epirit."  When  several  years 
later  Doswell  accompanied  Johnson  on  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  the  Duke 
asked  them  both  to  his  castle.  Dearly  as  Bozzy  loved  a  lord,  he  was  yet 
afraid  to  go  on  account  of  ihe  terrible  duchess,  whom  he  feared  he  had 
oSended  in  days  loug  past  by  the  part  he  bad  taken  in  the  great  Douglas 
_  kuse.  In  tho  year  177G  her  ladyship  was  created  a  peeress  in  her  own 
tight,  as  Baroness  Hamilton.  Even  at  that  time,  whenever  she  attended 
Court,  where  she  hold  a  poet  in  attendance  upon  Queen  Charlotte,  she  was 
C'  :  for  hor  elegance  and  bounty.     She  died  in  tho  year  1790i 

bt  iu  her  fifty-seventh  year,     Two  of  her  sons,  by  her  marriage 

with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  succeeded  in  turn  to  that  title ;  while  her 
daughter  married  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  was  grandmother  to  the  present 
Prime  Blinistor,  and  two  of  her  Bons,  by  her  second  union^  inherited 
successively  tho  honours  of  the  ancient  house  of  Argylo. 

So  ended  the  strauge  career  of  the  famous  Gunnings.  Bom  and 
reared  in  obscurity,  Ihey  rea<!hed  in  a  moment  tho  pinnacle  of  rank  and 
fiishion,  and  gaiund  titles  which  would  have  been  a  magnificent  reward 
for  the  mo^t  illiiBtrlous  services  to  the  countr}'.  Their  lofly  position  they 
owed  entirely  to  th<tir  beauty ;  one  of  them»  at  least,  was  silly,  and  perhaps 
vulgar ;  neither  posseased  culture  or  education,  and  yet  in  one  short  year 
they  '*  came.  saw.  and  coD<|uei'ed/'  If  any  one  be  inclined  to  doubt  the 
heart  of  man,  or  to  maintain  that  its  dominion 
tiistory  of  **  the  beautiful  ^liss  Gunnings." 
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The  Yelverton  caae  liaving  again  appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords,  natttrally 
dinws  atieniion  to  the  anomalous  condition  of  Uio  Marriage  Law  of  tlio 
Tkree  Kingdoms,  and  suggests  reflections  not  flattering  to  the  unlfonnitf 
of  legislation.  As,  however,  a  Marriage  Commission  has  been  sittistg 
to  receive  evidence  of  skilled  and  competent  persons,  we  may  hope  that 
the  report,  >vhen  laid  on  the  t^ible  of  the  House,  will  be  the  foundatioD 
of  a  carefully  considered  and  uuifunn  measure  on  the  subject  of  the 
Mari'iage  Laws  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  a  contract  so  momentous 
may  be  rendered  easy  of  proof  and  intelligible  without  the  aid  of  experts. 
It  is  only  they  who  have  been  professionally  engaged  in  the  consideration 
of  the  law  of  marriage,  as  expounded  iu  courts,  who  are  aware  of  lh« 
intricacies  of  the  apparently  simple  tie  uniting  man  and  woman  in  tme 
matrimony.  To  be  told  that  in  Scotland  you  may  be  married  before  tho 
process  of  an  ordinary  flirtation  is  begun,  whilst  in  England  or  Irelaiul 
you  have  to  publii^h  banns,  or  obtain  Ucence,  or  get  the  certiflcate  of  a 
marriage  registrar,  with  a  variety  of  notices  and  entries  in  bookii  is  a  alar 
on  our  state  politics. 

The  Scottish  people  have,  with  their  wonted  tenacity,  adhered  to  Iha 
ancient  system  founded  on  the  civil  law  as  to  marriage,  whereby  a  coutmcl 
jirr  rrrha  de  prd^simti,  or  a  promise  de  /utnro  cum  mpiila^  is  considered 
Biifficient  to  constitute  a  legally  valid  marriage,  whereas  by  tba  comuioii 
law  of  England  down  to  the  Marriage  Act  (the  20  Geot^ge  11.  cap.  8d)« 
it  was  esfteutkl  to  the  constitution  of  a  complete  marriage  that  them 
bould  be  a  religious  solemnity ;  that  both  modes  of  obligation  shoulil  erist, 
^llie  civil  and  the  religious ;  that  beside  the  civil  contract  (as  in  Scotknd 
per  V€rba  de  prusniii),  which  has  always  remained  the  same,  there  ahould 
l»e  a  rt^ligioufl  cer<>mony,  not  always  the  same,  but  varying  trcm  time  to 
time  according  to  the  variations  of  the  laws  of  the  Church, 

The  law  of  Ireland  was  founded  on  the  common  law  of  England,  and 
was  wlmt  the  English  law  was  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Marria^^  Aet ; 
but  thenceforward  divergencies ,  according  to  the  eccleBiastical  syutcma  in 
operation  in  either  country',  took  place. 

It  is  difliculit  however,  to  rt^altxe  this  state  of  thingsi— tliat  a  cliDd 
may  be  bom  in  Scotland  of  tmmarricd  parents  domiciled  in  that  couotrj, 
which  parents  may  aflerwards  intermiirry  in  Bcotland,  thatetuch  chil  !  -  *■ 
be  cjipabb*  of  inheriting  lands  in  Scotland,  and  yot  bo  incapable  of  i 
i:  ;land  or  In  land,  and  thia  baeauMs  of  tha  auoti) 

M    ..  ,^  ^  -     I  tHiTiitliiL'  111  countries  QSikr  tbo  fame  eovorami  i 
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sovemigQ.      Prior  to  tho  EngUiiU  Milrnage  Act  it  'Waa  generally 

[  eopposed  that  it  was  not  requisite  to  hare  any  peculiar  religious  ceremony 

to  constitute  marriage,  and  Hub  because  of  the  ceremony  resting  on  the 

ancient  common  law,  which,  as  in  Scotland,  only  required  the  consent  of  the 

parties  ;  hut  there  was  this  distinction,  that  to  make  a  full  and  complete 

tuurriage  in  England^  an  application  might  he  made  to  the  Bpiritual  court 

to  compel  the  solemnization  of  an  actual  maniage  ;  and  hence  ori^dnated 

the  notion,  that  it  wag  always  necessary  to  have  the  ceremony  pei'formed 

in   presence    and  with   the  intervention  of  a  minister   in   holy  orders. 

But  the  common  law  of  England  did  not  require  the  consent  of  any 

person  to  render  Tahd  the  marriage  contract,  save  that  of  the  parties 

themselves,  and  so  far  was  in  accordance  with  the  civil  law  j  but  abuses 

springing  up,  the  Council  of  Trent  intervened  to  prevent  the  spread  of 

clandestine  marriagee,  and  such  was  also  the  object  of  the  English  Marriage 

Act.     Before  that  Act  a  marriage  was  valid  though  celebrated  in  a  private 

I  bouse  instead  of  in  the  church,  as  the  rubric  prescribes ;  voUd  too  even 

I  though  no  witness  was  present  other  than  the  clergyman,  instead  of  in 

£boe  of  the  congregation  ;  vaHd  though  no  person  was  present  to  give  the 

I  bride  away,  valid  without  banns  or  licence,  without  the  use  of  the  ring, 

[  without  the  repetition  of  the  Marriage  Senice.     All  that  was  then  neces- 

\  sary  was  that  the  parties  took  one  another  for  husband  and  wife  by 

words  in  the  present  tense,  and  before  a  priest,  or,  since  the  Reformation, 

before  a  deacon.      But  the  Marriage  Act,  known  as  Lord  Hardwicke^s 

Act,  enacted  that  thenceforward  (1758)  all  marriages  should  be  celebrated 

in  a  church  and  by  banns  or  hcence,  and  no  proceedings  should  be  had 

in  any  spiritual  court  to  compel  the  celebration  of  any  marriage  in  facie 

$eclmiBf  by  reason  of  any  contract  of  matrimony,  whether  p^  verba  ds 

prmtmU  or  verba  defuturo. 

**The  general  law  of  Western  Europe  before  the  Council  of  Trent 

Beems  clear,'*  says  Mr.  Justice  Willea  in  the  House  of  Lords'  Cases,  80G« 

**  The  fact  of  marriage — ^that  is,  the  mutual  consent  of  competent  persona  to 

take  one  another  for  man  and  wife  during  their  joint  lives — ^was  alone 

considered  nccessaiy  to  constitute  tnio   and   lawful  matnmony  in  the 

I  contemplation  of  both  Church  and  State."     To  the  same  effect  are  the 

^  observations  of  Lord  Lyndhurst — **  that  a  contract  />fT  verba  de  pripscnti  was, 

prior  to  1753,  considered  to  be  a  marriage,  that  it  was,  in  respect  of  its 

ituting  the  substance  and  forming  the  indissoluble  knot  of  matrimony, 

ied  as  vrrum  matrimonhim^  is,  I  apprehend,  clear  beyond  all  doubt.** 

It  may  have  been  found  difficult  to  procure  evidence  of  the  con* 

'^sent  or  contract  after  the  celebration,  and  hence  the  presence  of  a  priest 

became  essential,  to  have  trustworthy  proof  of  the  celebration,  independent 

of  another  suggested  reason  for  his  presence — that  if  he  were  aware  of 

any  lawful  impediment  he  could  prevent  the  ceremony.     Now,  to  render 

■Talid  a  marriage,  in  addition  to  consent,  there  must  be  some  provioud 

or  proclamation  of  banns,  or  licence,  and  a  clerg}'man  must  bo 

at,  or  the  marriago  legistrar  of  the  district,  and  the  marriage  most 
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bo  in  an  authorized  place  and  at  antbonzed  liours^     In  Scotland  it  it 
still  6ii£licient  if  both  parties  mutually  declare  thcmselrefl  manied ; 
this  mn^t  be  in  presence  of  witaeBseSi  or  the  consent  must  be  expresaly  or^ 
impliedly  dechire  A>y  writing. 

From  that  Erst  Knglish  Marriage  Act  (26  George  II.  cap.  $3)  no ) 
lative  iuterforcuce  on  the  subject  took  pUce  for  seTdxitj  years  ;  but  i 
toward,  and  down  to  the  4  George  IV.  cap,  76,  eeTeral  statutes  were  ] 
aU  considering  a  religious  ceremony  as  essential  to  the  vjdiditjr  of 
mairiage  contract.  Later  statutes  have  been  &amed»  enabling  marrimga 
to  bo  solemnized  according  to  any  form  or  ceremony  the  partiea  see  fit  1 
adopt ;  but  the  4  George  IV,  cap.  76,  though  quallEed  as  to 
solemnized  according  to  the  Established  Churchy  is  not  repealed  by  an| 
BubgGqiient  statiite.  By  that  statute  the  banns  are  to  hd  puhliBhed  in  1 
pansh  church  or  an  authorized  chapel  on  three  Sundays,  according  to  1 
rules  preseribed  by  the  rubric  prefixed  to  the  ofHce  of  matrimony  In 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  A  book  is  to  be  kept  for  the  regiBtratioo 
the  banns,  to  be  signed  by  the  ofliciatiug  minister ;  and  bj  this 
accurate  evidence  is  forthcoming  of  the  sol  i  of  the 

because,  in  addition  to  the  presence  of  the  \r  i\7o  witnesses 

be  present,  who  also  sign  the  entry. 

This  statute,   howeve-r,  did  not  aflect  the  marriages  of  Quakem 
Jews.     Subsequent  legislation  dealt  with  the  marriage  contract,  when 
no  religious   ceremony   is   considered   by   the   pai-tles   necesaary  to   ih 
vjdidity,  beginning  with  an  Act  of  Parliameut  of  6  &  7  WHliam  IV.  cap.  85,' 
and  ending  with  8  &  4  of  the  Queen,  cap.  72,     These  Acts  proriile  fur 
general  registries,  for  the  appointment  of  marriage  regiBtnua,  fov  i 
them  to  grant  licences,  and  for  the  celebration  of  marriage  aeeordiis^ 
foims   there   speci^ed   by  the  registrar  himself.     Entries  of  iboeo 
riuges  are  preserved  in  books  provided  for  the  purposet  ih& 
the  parties,  the  date  of  the  celebration  of  the  ceremony*  and  the  wit 
present ;  again,  by  this  means  is  erideuce  fumishotl  of  the  fact  of  '. 
marriage,  and  that  aU  duo  forms  have  been  complied  with* 

Such  is  the  kw  of  England.     As  before  stated,  the  geuend 
law  of  Ireland  was  identical  with  that  of  England  before  Lard  HftjnlwislEo^i 
Act,  but  it  has  be^m  modi^ed  by  some  statutes  of  the  Irish  le 
The   common   law   of   that   coimtry   did  B'  ' 
parents  necessary  to  the  vaUdlty  of  tlie  cc^i 
0  George  IT.  cap.  XI  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  i 
were  void,  if  made  without  the  consent  of  parents 
minors   were  entitled  to  a   certain   amount  of 
inflicted   piv 
CatholicH  aiM 

stAtuto  of  the  same  reign,  which  made    the  celelt  in 

the  celebrant.     Both   these   statutiss   were  repealed    '  ,^   6  vi 

Victoria,   cap*   81.      l#at  other  statutes    d«isit  with  IciirM   in 

referenci.*  to  the  oun&mony.    An  Act  of  d2  George  HL  eii|ii  ^1$  mttho- 


r   the  comHmt 

it   by  n  Ftiituto 

It    fortks 
mairiii^4i    Wtw^ms 
wcrro  wttitrjili'd   by  ft 
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uf  tlio  T         "    "  U  ti>  niarry  P'  ^   and 

,  Imt  it  i  Lii  Catholic  jju  tatiug 

tbe  oorcjiuony  unless  it  had  boen  prtJviouBly  performed  by  a  Prott*t*laiit 
clergjmiui.  An  earlier  etatiata  of  19  George  U.  cap.  19  (Irish),  ftniiuUed 
all  mturiiiges  ctjlcbriitwd  by  a  Komaa  CuthuUo  priest  between  ProtestaDta, 
or  persons  professiog  to  be  auoh  within  twelve  months  previous  to  UivJ 
ceri^moDji  aiid  Boman  Catholics — a  statute  passed  to  cooDt^^ract  the 
effeot  of  an  oocasiooal  profesfiiou,  and  a  statute  made  remarkable  by 
Foatfon  of  it^  beiu^  tho  statute  on  which  the  alleged  Irish  mar* 
nage  of  Miyor  Yolvcrtoa  rested.  In  answer  to  the  priest,  he  stilled 
ho  wad  a  Catholic  Protestant ;  and  the  evidence  of  clergymen  and  othcrif 
proving  that  the  Mi\]or  had  gone  to  the  Eiitabliahed  Church  and 
was  atill  a  professing  Protestant  within  twelve  months,  the  lady  being 
a  Roman  Catholic »  tlio  Irish  mairiago  wm  not  legal.  By  an  Act  of 
83  Guorgti  m.  cap.  21 ,  a  penalty  of  500/.  was  inflicted  on  a  liomiui 
Catholic  priest  marrj'ing  two  Protestants*  or  a  professing  Protestant  and 
» Koman  Catholic  ;  but  this  Act  was  repealed,  bo  far  aa  the  penalty  wiia 
Qcemed,  by  3  ^  4  Williiim  TV,  cap,  102,  though  it  left  the  prohibition 
Tigainst  the  validity  of  the  marriage  untouched.  Now,  however,  by  tho 
5  tSt  G  o{  the  Queen,  c^p,  28,  any  Homan  Catholic  priest  celebrating. 
8uch  miuriage,  unless  the  ceremony  have  been  previoualy  performed  by 
a  Prntcstant  clergyman,  is  liable  to  transportation  for  seven  years.  Sucii, 
In  Ireland,  is  still  the  law  of  mixed  marriages,  which,  however,  are  now 
much  discountenanced  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Churcii ;  and  we  doubt  not 
but  that  legislation  ^ill  remove  the  penalty  still  existing  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest ;  but  if  it  do  so,  that  Churcli  should  be  obliged  to  keep 
and  ftmiish,  when  required,  an  accurate  register  of  its  m&n'iagetf»  Strange 
to  fiay,  there  19  no  legal  prohibition  agiiinst  minors  marrying  in  that 
Church  ;  whatever  eccloBiastical  rules  there  may  be  on  that  head,  there  is 
no  statute  prohibiting  them. 

The  ffliw*  cJUhrit  on  tho  Scotch  law  of  marriage  is  tha  Dahymple 
v.it  '    '        7i  gome  of  the  dicta  enunciated  by  Lord  Stowell,  the  great 

j'li  jd  it,  have  boen  qachiioned,  his  judgment  is  over  referred 

to  a«  tlio  exponent  of  the  princixdes  which  should  guide  tribunals  dealing 
with  tlm  Ijiw  of  marriage, 

Mr*  Dalrymplo  was  a  member  of  a  Scotch  family,  but  was  brought  up 
fji  "         ad.     At  the  age  of  '  t 

ill  j<^  accompanied  hiB ;  jii 

il  was  (iuartored  in  March  or  April,  1804.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  iu 
Edinburgh,  he  mot  in  the  onlinary  int^ircourse  of  society  a  Aiiss  Joanna 
GordoUf  the  daughter  of  a  geutlifman  of  respectable  condition  in  life. 
Mr.  D  mg  at  tho  lady's  ^lousc, 

boUi  )i  y  neat  at  Briiid,  ti<  Uurgh, 

Baaidee  the  ordinaiy  Yisits*  it  apptiart^d  ha  and  the  lady  had  clundeatine 
bterriews  at  the  fatber^a  house,  and  for  several  nights  they  ha<l  remained 
togethar.     Uui  there  was  no  evidanco  of  cohabitation»  save  what  existed 
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in  the  snrmises  of  the  servauts  and  of  the  lady's  sister*  'Mx.  DaUymplo 
left  for  England  in  1805,  and  having  sailed  for  Malta,  continued  abroad 
till  1808,  in  which  year  he  returned  to  England,  His  fiither  having  die*!, 
Mis8  Gordon  thought  it  time  to  establish  her  mornage,  and  she  accord- 
ingly sent  to  a  friend  of  Mr*  Bulrymple  copies  of  what  Bhe  termed  her 
Qarringe  lines.  At  this  period  Mr.  Dalr^mple  was  on  the  tve  of  a 
aarriage  with  a  sister  of  the  then  Duchess  of  St,  AlbanSi  and  tdtimately 
celobratcd  with  tho  English  lady  in  a  formal  and  regular  manner,  in  facia 
cedent  a  f  the  ceremony  of  marriage.  Thereupon  Miss  Gordon  applied  to 
the  Consistorial  Court  of  London  to  compel  Mr,  Balrymple  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  marriage  contract  into  which  she  alleged  ho  had  entered 
with  herself*  The  eyidenc©  was  that  of  persons  who  deposed  as  to  the 
interviews  at  her  father^s  house,  of  nocturnal  meetings^  and  of  his  TisitlDg 
the  house  at  unusual  times.  But  unhappily  for  him^  she  produced  letters 
and  doeiunents  written  to  her,  in  which  he  called  her  his  wife  ;  and  amid 
these  exhibits  was  one  or  two  of  this  kind  ; — 


No.  I. 
A  Sarr«f  PromUe, 

I  do  hereby  promise  to  mtrry  yon  as  Boga  us  it  is  in  my  power,  atid  tiercr  marry 
anotlivf. 

J.  DALRVliJ*LS. 


JOAKXA  G0RtlO3(. 


And  I  promise  the  Bome* 

No.  2. 

1  hereby  declare  that  Joanna  Gordon  is  my  lawful  wife. 

J.  DAtariffri.B« 
28^  Aug,  1804. 

And  1  hereby  acknowledge  John  Dalrymple  aa  my  lawful  husband. 

J.  GoRiK>?f* 

The  social  position  of  the  parties,  Mr.  Balrjinplo  being  heir  ptesiimp* 
tive  to  the  earldom  of  Stair,  Hias  Gordon  being  tho  daughter  of  a 
gontleman  of  position,  and  Misg  Mfixmars  being  the  sister  of  a  duchcoi, 
aM'akened  great  interest  at  the  time;  but  tho  parties  are  fo  fUo 

pBOmewhat  romxmtic   incidentit  of  the   case    have   faded    frtn  jj, 

and  nothing  remains  but  that  imnvalJi?d  judgment  of  Lord  BtowoU 
tracing  tho  marriag»3  law  from  its  earliest  authentic  period^  And  nfforditig 
to  every  student  of  our  conn  try  *s  history  an  a^lmirabla  eummaiy  cf 
tlio  principles  which   have    <  the  enforcement   of  the  tnarriago 

eoDtract.     Miss  Gordon  wa-  j1  ;  Mr.  DalrjTupIc  was  ordi^ned  1o 

restore  to  her  eoigugal  rights,  and  Miss  Manners,  as  far  aa  the  law  was 
oocemod,  remained  Miss  Manners.  From  that  judgment  may  ha 
laoed  these  positions: — Marriage  iB  a  contiact  of  niitiind  kw, — th# 
parent,  not  tho  child  uf  ci^il  ucjcit-ty — and  in  civilir^d  nctiog 

nnd«»r  a  sense  of  the  fore^  of  fiacrod  obligations,  it  had  »:,.  ,  .^^ctiun  of 
rt  liijioo  nuporaddcd,  and  then  it  bo^tam^)  a  rdigious  ab  well  as  a  ci  Til  and 
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natural  contract :  it  ihen  camo  tinder  Iho  cogmzance  of  the  Churchy  and 
it  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  eacrament;  and  so  iiio  law  of  tho 
ehnroh,  the  canon  law,  thongh  it  recognized  it  as  a  Bacramcnt,  so  far 
regarded  the  natural  and  civil  origin  of  marriage  as  to  hold  that  wboro 
the  natural  and  civil  contract  waa  formed  it  liad  the  full  essence  of 
matrimony  wihout  the  intervention  of  a  priest. 

The  consent  therefore  of  two  persons  eipresged  in  words  of  present 

mntiiril  acceptanco  conetitated  an  actual  and  legal  marriage^  and  consmn- 

niation  was  presumed  aa  following  that  acceptance.     At  the  Iteformation, 

England  disclaimed  the  doctrine  of  a  sacrament  in  marrijige,  retaining, 

however,  the  mlea  of  tho  canon  law  that  were  founded  in  the  natural 

and  civil  contract  of  marriage.     As  we  have  observed,  tho  marriage  law 

of  Ireland  was  considered  the  same  as  that  of  England  prior  to  the 

Marriage  Act  of  George  11,,  but  in  1840  there  was  raised  a  question  on 

an  indictment  for  bigamy^  which  resulted  in   a  protracted  legal  battle, 

ending  in  the  House  of  Lords.     This  case  was  tho  origin  of  tho  existing 

wtatuto  law  in  Ireland  now  regulating   tho   marriage   ceremony  in  that 

Hoontry ;  but  this  etutute  does  not  affect  the  lloman  Catholics^  Quakers, 

Br  Jews.     That  statute  is  the  7th  &  8th  of  the   Queen^  and  become 

necessary  by  reason  of  the  following  incidents. 

In  1840  I)r,  Miller,  tho  Surrogate  in  the  Consistorial  Court  of 
Armagh,  having  to  decide  a  question  raised  before  him^  on  the  validity 
of  a  marriage  between  a  Presbyterian  and  a  member  of  tho  Episcopal 
Church  solemnized  by  a  Presbyterian  minister,  had  declared  such  contract 
to  be  null  and  void.  In  the  North  of  Ireland^  where  such  marriages  had 
been  of  frequent  occurrence,  this  judgment  aroused  great  hostility. 
The  intensity  of  the  indignation  was  increased,  when  it  was  known  that 
the  decision  was  rested  on  a  Baxon  canon  of  the  tenth  century,  requiring 
the  presence  of  a  **  priest  *'  necessary  to  validate  a  marriage ;  and  the 
Presbyterian  miniater  not  being  episcopally  ordained,  was  held  not  to 
come  within  the  eanonical  requirement  of  one  in  holy  orders.  The 
question  before  the  Consistorial  Court  was  as  to  the  right  of  administra- 
tion to  the  property  of  a  deceased  individual,  and  in  the  convict  amongst 
the  next  of  kin  the  legality  of  the  mannage  was  disputed.  Shortly 
after  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Miller  was  pronounced,  a  man  being  indicted  for 
bigamy  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  pleaded  that  though  he  had  been  previously 
united  in  wedlock  by  a  Presbyterian  minister,  such  was  no  valid  contract, 
becaaso  he  was  an  Episcopalian.  A  special  verdict  was  found  by  the  jury, 
under  the  direction  of  the  judge  who  tried  the  prisoner,  and  the  question 
canjo  before  the  Court  of  Queen*8  Bench  in  Ireland.  The  judges  were 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  and  the  case  was  taken 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  Lords  Brougham,  CampbeU,  and  Denman  were 
for  reveraing  the  judgment  of  the  Irish  Court ;  Lords  Abinger,  Cotten- 
ham,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  were  against  the  reversal ;  and  so,  according 
t*>  the  ruio  pr^munitur  pro  myatue^  the  judgment  of  tho  Queen's  Bench  in 
Ireland  was  affirmed,  and  the  prisoner  acquitted ;  thus  deciding  that  to 
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validate  a  marriage  in  Ireland  the  coremonj  must  be  in  preaeneo  of  a 

priest  in  haly  orders.     To  justify  iiiis  doclsiou  there  was  eitad  a  deerfital 

of  Eduiuud,  promulgated  in  040,  directing  that  **  at  tl  U  iluto 

shall  bo  a  nia^B  priest  by  law  who  liLall  with  iiod'a  (1         _.  1  md  Uio 

iniion  to  all  posterity*'*     Bui  it  was  rather  pointedly  aaked.  If  ii^  ba 

Jaw,  why  are  not  all  tho  Saxon  eaactmenta  law  ?  why  waa  iho  law  of 

King  Ina  not  part  of  tho  Statute  Book^  which  iuipoaed  the  penalty  of  fiir- 

lleiLuro  of  goodis  on  a  man  who  had  not  hla  child  baptized  ;  or  the  lav  of 

[]KiDg  Alfred,  which  inEicted  a  graduated  scale  of  ikios  for  f  riminal  t^mttvr* 

Iptition,  ac<^ording  to  the  rank  of  tho  parties  ?     In  tnithi  ii  would  upfioftr 

pihat  the  eDactmeut  of  Edmund  simply  recommended  a  i>  laiceifik 

'mouy^  but   it  did  not  annul  a  marriage  contracted  tvti  eardalal 

benediotioD.     This  ease,  which  is  known  as   ^'i^^  Qmen    r,  AlUlu,  bai 

keen  more  or  less  questioned,  and  it  is  generally  assumed  that  though  il 

lis  a  binding  authority  of  the  highest  appelkte  tribunal^  yet  if  the  questioo 

Unvolved  in  ii  were  reopened,  the  decision  would  be  diiiereot.     Tho  ofiecl 

r»f  it  was  somewhat  alannicg,  for  the  legitimacy  of  many  Preebvtman 

families  in  the  North  of  Iroland  wag  avt^ailt^d  by  it ;  and  bo  in  tho  samo 

session  of  Parliament  in  which  it  was  decided,  the  Act  of  7  iS^  8  of  Una 

Queen  was  passed,  validating  previous  marriages  that  had  been  soUouiisid 

L|>y  Presbyterian  ministers  between  members  of  diderent  r  ms,  and 

I  providing  iu  future  for  tho  regitstmtion  of  all  marria^i         ;      Uog  un 

Ihti  ciWi  contract  aa  well  as  tho  reU^otta.     In  fact  it  is  an  analogous 

itatute  with  those  applicable  to  England  dealing  with  KoDconfonntsta  A&d 

p  persons   who  object  to   a  religious  ceremouy.     It  came  into   (ipemAioo 

on  the  81st  March,  1845,  and  was   wneiidtfd  by  9  ^  10  of  the  Qufiea, 

cap*  72,  and  by  VI  k  l^  of  the  Queen,  cap,  01),  but  not  altered  in  any 

Ipesential.    Now,  therefore,  in  Ireland  all  the  rules  preaoril/eti  liy  ifao  rabiie 

■■OHoemiug  the  tokumizing  of  umrria^ee  continue  to  bo  obeetrad  faf  e^orj 

■Kaon  in  holy  orders  of  ihe  UnitcMl  Chuj^h  of  England  and  Irelimdi  IksI 

HWUjpK  of  notied  to  the  mamage  registrar  of  tho  ilistriei,  and  the  i<iiiitiitg 

HFflRmiieate,  may  be  used  instead  of  the  poblicataon  of  banns ;  sad 

pProabyteriau  marriages   may   bo   aolcmnized    in  Presbyterian   ehumliMi 

r»i       ^'  "  rm  need  therein.     But  the  Act  do«a  not  nIEeei  fiomift 

}  i  i)i)iis  are  not  iuterfeanl  wilh  if  the  marriages  edibnM 

by   them   wct«  tegal  pruviouidy  to  tha   Act  passing;  nor  dodi  il  tllsir 

i^' ■'    '^    "+  '  'irriage  aa  solemnized  by  Quakers  and  Jew«,  fcr  iuell 

I  *  acoordlug  tii  their  u^ago  is  good  in  law,  if  both  paitios 

M  as  the  Jt  <  se  ponMint,  howcTir,  tniial 

f  t  gistrar  at  nesU  bofore  the  careznony. 

Bcoiland  then  remains  is  bol'ore«  Ilia  maifiage  boing  naaifcrt^d  by  any 
I^Uintoi  tho  law  only  r«^miing  tho  ooaflent  of  the  parlies  kt  tako  aaeli 
Mhar  aa  hosiiaiid  aud  wife :  best  this  oonsest  is  required  to  bo  povt4  1»y 
nwitosiS  prosmt  when  it  wua  gircn,  or  by  a  writing  •I^rord  by  Ilia 
nFi^itf •  Biii  of  II  may  lie  aaid  what  was  obmrved  by  H^fj^oani  Maynard 
is  tho  tiaia  o^  tho  ComiaoiiwvaJUir  "  that  tbm  law  lios  very  loosa  as  la 
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IhingB  tliat  aro  naltirally  essential  to  m&rriagcB,  as  to  pre-coiiiraets  and 
dissolving  marriages.*' 

It  ^'ould  be  intcrcsiing  to  dfjUiU  some  of  the  cases  as  reported  iB  law 
booka  in  refereiice  to  ike  miirrja^e  law,  but  those  who  are  desirous  of 
miisti^nog  the  subject  camiot  do  better  than  peniso  the  reports  we  hare  beforo 
referred  to,  and  especially  an  able  resitnid  of  the  whole  matter  by  Mr.  Justice 
Willesin  the  case  of  BtamM  v.  Beamish^  in  the  Hou^e  of  Lords'  Reports. 
That  wfL9  the  case  of  a  clorg^^man  m  holy  orders  going  to  the  house  of  a 
person  named  Lems  lU  the  city  of  Cork,  and  there  performing  a  ceremony 
of  marriage  between  himsoli'  and  one  Isubtilla  Fitzgerald,  by  rending  between 
them  in  the  house  the  form  of  solemnization  of  matrimony  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer^  and  by  declaring  that  he  Samuel  S.  Beamish  took  Isabella 
Fi^gerald  as  his  wedded  wife,  and  Isabella  Fitzgerald  declaring  she  took 
him  for  her  wedded  husband,  and  by  placing  a  ring  on  her  finger  and  pro- 
nouncing the  blessing  in  the  appointed  form.  No  person  was  present  at 
the  oerauony,  but  its  performance  was  seen  by  a  femalo — ^who,  however, 
'  what  passed  between  them.     The  validity  of  t '  riiige 

'in   an   ejectment   proceeding   on    a   question  v.  ncy; 

the  Court  of  Queen*s  Bench  in  Ireland  hM  it  was  a  validp  thoiigfi 
an  irregular  marriage,  but  the  House  of  Lords  decided  that  It  was  nuU  and 
void.  This  decision  flowed  from  The  Quc^n  v.  MiUU^—iov  that  case 
deciding  that  to  constitute  a  valid  t        "        '       '  i  law  it  must 

have  been  celebrat<^d  in  the  prosen*  -ly  orders,  the 

fact  that  the  bridegroom  was  himself  a  dergymaa  in  holy  orders,  there 
being  no  other  elergj^-man  present,  would  not  make  it  a  valid  marriage. 
Mr.  Beamish  might  huve  somewhere  met  in  his  reading  with  this  pusstige 
from  a  document  of  the  10th  century,  to  be  found  in  Ancumt  Laws,  p.  835, 
chap,  it,  audit  might  have  been  well  if  he  hiid  pondered  it :  *V  A  priest's 
wife  18  nothing  but  a  an  are  of  the  Devil,  and  he  who  is  ensnared  thereby 
on  to  his  end,  ho  will  be  seized  fast  by  the  Devil,  and  he  also  must 
pass  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  Hends  and  totally  perish," 
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ifiv-  rpHERE  ia  something  Bad  in  mcii 
^^^Mlf'^W'*^^^^         pret^  stories,    in    most   loTaJj 
'^^S^Iw^S'^^'       ^^"^*^^*  ^  ^^  tendereet  aflj^tioiii 
'    vfeS/       and  friendships;  bat  bugodj  is 
a  different  thing  from  the  indd- 
finable  feeling  which  lifts  ub  be- 
yond to-day  into  that  dear  and 
happy  region  where  our  d< 
loves,  and  playe,  and  dreama, 
to    be   found  even   in    ehijdiab 
times.      Foor  little  Bed  Riding 
Hood,  with  bright  ejea  glaoODg 
from  her  scarlet  caplet,  has  been 
mourned  by  generations  of  chil- 
dren ;  but  though  they  pity  her» 
and  lament  her  sad  fate,  she  is 
no  familiar  playmate  and  com- 
panion >     That  terrible  wolf  with 
the   fiery  eyes,   glaring  through 
the  bmahwood,  hannta  them  from 
'  the  very  beginning  of  the  story  j — it  is  too  ead,  too  horrible,  and  they 
hastily  tmn  the  leaves  and  fly  to  other  and  better  loved  companions,  with 
whose  troubles  they  sympathize,  for  they  are  but  passing  woes,  and  they 
know  that  brighter  times  are  in  store.    For  the  poor  little  maiden  at  the 
well,  for  dear  Oinderellai  for  Boe-brother  and  little  sister,  wandering 
rough  the  glades  of  the  forest,  and  Snowwhite  and  her  sylvan  court  of 
Uy  woodland  dwarfs.    All  these  belong  to  the  sweet  and  gentle  region 
where  beautiful  cahn  suns  shine  after  the  storm,  amid   fair  landscapes, 
and  gardens^  and  palaces.      Even  we  elders  sympathize  with  the  ehU* 
dren  in  this  feeling,  although  we  are  more  or  less  hardened  l>y  time,  and 
have  ourselves  wandering  in  the  midway  of  Efe  met  with  wolves  roving 
through  the  forest ;  wolves  frt>m  whose  cmel  claws,  alas  !  no  faLhor's  or 
mother's  love  can  protect  us,  and  against  whose  wiles  aU  warnings  osoept 
thof^e  of  our  own  experience  are  vain*    And  those  wolves  devour  Ultle  boys 
as  well  as  litUe  girls  and  puts  of  butter. 

This  is  no  place  to  vrn\x\  of  fioiuc  storic^s,  so  sad  ^'.opelcM 

they  can  scarcely  be  spoken  ;  although  good  old  I'  n  his 

way,  to  iomo  poor  Bod  Biding  Hoods  straying  from  the  path,  tttt«i9 
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trord  of  warning  rljjTiie  at  the  end  of  the  old  French  edition  : — Some 
gtorioa  arc  too  sad,  others  too  trifling.  The  Bketch  which  I  have  in  my 
mind  in  no  tt^mblo  trago<ly,  but  ii  eilly  little  talo^  so  foolish  rind  trivinl 
that  if  it  were  not  that  it  comeB  in  lis  place  with  tho  utherw,  I  tihunld 
uearocdy  attompt  to  repeat  it,  I  met  all  tho  personages  Ijv  ("haticG  ni 
FontainobleBU  only  the  other  day. 

The  wolf  wrts  playmg  the  fiddle  nndur  Little  Red  Riding  Huoa  s  wiiiiiow. 
liittle  Hed  BuUnjjj  Hood  was  peeping  from  behind  her  cott^jn  curtains, 
Rtsmy  (that  was  tlio  wolfs  Chiistian  narae)  could  see  the  little  \m\h 
bobbing,  and  guessed  that  she  was  there.  Ho  played  on  louder  than  ever, 
dragging  his  l>ow  with  long  sobbing  chords  across  his  fiddle-strings,  and  as 
he  played  a  fairy  palace  arose  at  his  bidding,  more  beautifnl  than  the  re»l 
old  palace  across  the  Place  that  we  had  come  to  Bee.  The  fairy  pidaco 
arose  stoiT  upon  »tory,  lovely  to  look  upon,  enchanted ;  a  palace  of  art, 
with  gallerie^t  and  terraces,  and  belvederes,  and  orange-flowers  scenting  tho 
air,  and  fragrant  blossoms  (ailing  in  snow-showers,  and  fountains  of  Hfe 
mnmiuring  and  turning  marble  to  gold  as  they  flowed.  IUhI  Riding  Hood 
from  behind  her  cotton  curtains,  and  R+my,  her  cousin,  outside  in  tho 
courtyard,  were  tho  only  two  inhabitants  of  this  wonderfnl  building.  They 
were  alone  in  it  together,  far  away  in  that  world  of  which  I  have  been 
speakiiig,  at  a  long  long  distance  from  the  evciyday  all  round  about  them, 
though  tho  cook  of  the  hotel  was  standing  at  hiw  kitchen-door,  and  the 
stable-boy  wa«  grinning  at  Ri^-my's  elbow,  and  11.  and  I,  who  had  arrived 
only  that  evening,  wero  sitting  resting  on  the  bench  in  front  of  the  hotel, 
among  the  autumnal  profusiou  of  nasturtiums  and  marigolds  with  which  the 
court-yard  was  planted.  H.  and  I  had  come  to  see  the  palace,  and  to  walk 
about  in  the  stately  old  gardens,  and  to  breathe  a  httle  quiet  and  silence 
nfler  the  noise  of  the  machines  thundering  all  day  in  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  tho  din  of  the  cannons  tiring,  of  the  carriages  and 
multitudes  rolling  along  the  streets. 

The  MaynardB,  Red  Riding  Hood*s  parents,  wero  not  passers-by  like 
onrsolves,  they  were  comfortably  installed  at  the  hotel  for  a  month  at  a 
time,  and  came  over  onco  a  year  to  see  Mrs.  Maynard's  mother,  an  old 
lady  who  had  lived  at  Fontainebleau  as  long  as  her  two  daughters  could 
remember.  This  old  lady's  name  was  Madame  Capuchon  ;  bat  her  first 
husband  had  been  an  Enghshman,  Uko  Mr.  Ma^iiard,  her  son-in-law,  who 
was  also  her  nephew  by  this  first  marriage.  Both  Madame  Cupuchou's 
daughters  were  married,- — Martbo,  the  oldest,  to  Henry  Maynard,  an 
English  country  gentleman  ;  Felicic,  the  youngest,  to  the  Baron  de  la 
Ijouvicrc,  who  resided  at  Poictiera  and  who  was  sous-prefet  there. 

It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  Madame  Capuchon  first  went  to  live 
at  Fontainebleau,  in  the  old  house  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  de  la  Lampe. 
It  haa  long  been  doomed  to  destruction,  with  its  picturesque  high  roof,  its 
narrow  windows  and  lidconies,  and  sunny  old  brick  passages  and  staircaseii, 
with  the  round  iiy  ceil-do-bceuf  windows.  Staircases  were  piled  op  of 
hrlek  in  the  time  of  the  Xiewises^  broad  and  wide,  and  easy  to  climb,  and 
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not  of  polished  wood,  liko  the  slippery  fUghta  of  io-daj.     HowBTor,  ih«  oU, 
house  is  in  the  way  of  a  row  of  shops  and  a  projocted  eafu  and  tiewspA|ie 
office,  so  ore  the  ivy-grown  garden- wjills,  the  ac^s 
and  the  old  stone  seat.     It  is  a  pity  that  now^r  buil  ;  mo 

he  selected  for  destraction  ;   they  might  be  rebuilt  anii  rc-dcstroycd  ogiti 
and  again,  and  people  who  care  for  such  things  might  bo  left  in  pisaco 
little  loDger  to  hold  the  dear  old  homes  and  traditions  of  their  jonih. 

Madame  Capuchoo,  however,  is  a  kind  and  despotic  old  lady ;  sha  bail 
gri»at  influence  and  authonly  in  the  town,  and  during  her  life  tbo  old  J 
is  BJifi»*    It  ifl  nowi  as  I  have  said,  forty  years  since  she  ^ni  came  io  Uva 
there, — a  yonng  widow  for  the  second  time,  with  two  littln  danghtan  waAi 
a  faithfol  old  maid  to  bo  her  only  companions  in  her  flight  from  tba  woridl 
where  she  had  known  great  troubles  and  changes.    Madame  Cspttcbcm  anil 
her  children  inhabited  the  two  npper  stories  of  the  old  house.     The  res  da 
chaosfiee  was  partly  a  porter's  lodge ,  partly  a  warehouse  ^  and  partly  a  liUla 
apartment  which  the  proprietor  reserved  for  his  nao*    He  died  twice  during . 
Madame  Capuchon's  tenancy  ;   once  ho  ventuivd  to  propose  to  hisr — bull 
this  was  the  former  owner  of  the  place,  not  the  present  proprietor,  an  oidj 
bachelor  who  preferred  his  Paris  cafe  and  lus  baulevard  to  the  staieli*] 
sileoce  and  basking  life  of  Fonts inoblean, 

This  life  suited  Madame  Capuchon,  who  tram  sorrow  at  first,  and  tbaa] 
from  habit^  continued  the  same  silent  oioisterod  existoDco  for 
years  which  went  by  and  separated  her  quietly  but  completely  from  hot  old 
habits  and  friends  and  connections  and  long-past  troubles »  while  the  Utila 
girls  grew  up  and  the  mother's  beauty  clianged^  faded  quietly  sway  in  thai 
twilight  life  she  was  leading. 

The  proprietor  who  had  ventored  to  propose  to  the  widow*  and  wha 
had  been  refhsed  with  so  much  grace  and  decision  that  his  adffisratiott 
remained  unaltered,  was  no  more  ;  but  shortly  before  his  death  ho  had  m^ 
second  time  accosted  her  with  negotintions  of  marriage,  not  for  hie 
this  time,  but  for  a  nephew  of  his,   the  Baron  do  la  Louvii^re,  wlio 
seen  the  young  ladies  by  chiince.  heard  much  good  of  them  from  his 
and  their  attaehed  attendant  Bimonne,  and  learnt  that  their  dot  was  aiaplt] 
and  their  oanneotioQs  I'ospectable*      Marthn,  i1  '         was 

least  good-looking  of  the  two,  but  to  most  peo|  I 

than  Felicic,  the  second.   M.  de  la  Louviere  had  at  ^i-st  a  shght  prefiMrtiia*| 
for  Marthe,  but  kaming  through  his  uncle  that  an  alliance  was 
plati:d  (>etw0CD  bor  and  an  English  connection  of  ber  mother's,  ha  anmiiiiiMd'^ 
himstilf  equtt^'  ^  to  obtain  the  hand  of  ' 

Alter  pome  h<  much  addition  of  fig^ir 

of  throe  worked  out,  eonsultations  and  talk  bet  rmo  aod  her 

mistress,  nnri  '      -   'Ncustioiiis  with  Heniy  Mayi  If,  who 

staying  with  .  '  IVrntalaaUeau  at  the  timo.  a  wiia  i 

to  the  baron. 

The  young  Hafooeas  want  off  nothing  Mh:  she  waa  boiad  al 
A%  did  not  like  the  hahtt  of  sevarity  and  sOanee  into  whi^h  her  mi^Uiair  1 
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fidlea.  Bhe  was  n  ilixn,  ftctire,  decided  person,  of  calm  ftflbction8,  but 
Itelr  fond  of  her  own  way,  as  ind{M>d  'wm  Bfadame  Capncbon 
li  for  ali  her  regrets  for  that  past  in  which  ii  must  bo  confessed  pho 
had  always  done  ezactlj  as  8be  liked,  and  completely  mled  her  twu 
hoBbaiids.  For  all  Madame  Capucbon's  blacks  and  drabs  and  seclnsion, 
and  shut  shntters,  and  con  fee  so  rs,  and  shakes  of  the  head*  she  had  greatiy 
cheered  up  by  this  time  :  she  had  discovered  in  her  health  a  delightfiil  source 
of  interest  and  amasemcnt ;  Ftflicic's  nuirnage  was  as  good  as  a  play,  as  the 
flaying  goes :  and  then  camo  a  catastrophe,  still  more  exciting  than 
Fclicie's  brilliant  prospects,  whicb  Ofcnpied  all  the  spare  moments  of  the 
two  years  which  sncceedcd  the  youngest  girFs  dcpartnre  from  horne^ 

Madame  Capuchon's  nephew,  Henry  Maynard,  was,  as  I  have  said, 
staying  at  Fontaineblean  with  a  friend,  who  was  unfortunately  a  very 
good-looking  yotmg  man  of  very  good  family^  who  had  come  to  Fontaine* 
bleau  to  be  out  of  harm's  way,  and  to  read  French  for  some  diplomatic 
appointment*  Maynard  used  to  talk  to  him  abont  his  devotion  for  his 
pretty  cousin  Marthe  with  the  soft  trill  in  her  voice  and  the  sweet  qnick 
eyes.  Yonng  Lord  John,  alas,  was  easily  converted  to  this  creed, — ^he  also 
took  a  desperate  fancy  to  the  pretty  young  lady  ;  and  Madame  Capuchon^ 
whose  repeated  losses  had  not  destroyed  a  certain  ambition  which  had 
always  been  in  her  nature,  greatly  encouraged  the  yonng  man»  And  so 
one  day  poor  Maynard  was  told  that  ho  must  resign  himself  to  his  hard 
fate.  He  had  never  hoped  mnch,  for  he  knew  well  enough  that  his  cousin, 
ft9  he  called  her,  did  not  care  for  him ;  Marthe  had  always  disconrnged 
him,  although  her  mother  would  have  scouted  the  notion  that  one  of  her 
daughters  should  resist  any  decree  she  might  lay  down,  or  ventture  to  think 
for  herself  on  such  matters, 

When  Lord  John  proposed  in  the  English  fashion  to  Martho  ono 
evening  in  the  deep  embmsuro  of  the  drawing-room  window^  Madame 
CapnchoQ  was  enchanted,  although  disapproving  of  the  in^egularity  of  the 
proeeeding.  Bhe  announced  her  intention  of  seHHng  upon  her  eldest 
dunghter  a  sam  so  large  and  so  mnch  out  of  the  proportion  to  the  dot 
which  she  had  accorded  to  Madame  de  la  Lonviere,  that  the  baron  hearing 
of  it  by  chance  through  Monsieur  Micotton,  the  family  solicitor,  was 
fhrions,  and  ao  angry  correspondence  then  commenced  between  him  and 
his  mother-in-law,  wliich  lasted  many  years,  and  in  which  Ikladamo 
Capuchon  found  another  fresh  interest  to  attach  her  to  life  and  an 
imfailing  vent  for  much  of  her  spare  energy'  and  excitement. 

Henry  Maj^ard  went  back  to  bis  fatlier*s  house  at  Littleton  ou 
Thames,  to  console  himself  as  best  he  could  among  the  punts  and  tlia 
water*lilies.  Lord  John  went  back  to  England  to  pass  his  examination, 
and  to  gain  his  family's  consent,  without  which  he  said  he  could  not 
marry  *  and  Marthe  wtuted  in  the  old  house  with  Slmonne  and  her  mother, 

i  that  was  the  end  of  her  story. 

Lord  John  didn't  pass  liis  examinatioD^  bnt  interest  was  made  for  htm, 
asd  ha  wm  giTen  asother  chancfi,  and  ha  got  the  diplomatic  appointment 
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all  the  same,  and  lie  went  to  Russia  and  was  beard  of  no  more 
Fontainebloaiu  Madiime  Capucbon  was  DaturaOy  surprised  at  bis  sileiwv. 
While  Martbe  wondered  and  wearied,  bnt  spoke  no  word  of  the  pain  wliich 
consumed  her*  Her  mother  sat  down  and  wrote  to  the  dake,  presented 
her  compliments,  begged  to  remind  him  of  his  son's  engn^ment,  «nd 
requested  information  of  the  jonng  man's  whereabouts  and  intentia 
In  the  course  of  a  week  she  received  a  few  pohte  lines  from  tho  doehe 
regretting  tbat  she  could  give  Madame  Capucbon  no  information  as 
Lord  John's  whereabouts  or  intentions,  informing  her  thai  she  had  in« 
some  mistake  as  to  his  engagement,  and  begging  to  decline  any  fnrtha 
correspondence  on  the  subject,  on  paper  so  thick  that  iSimonnc  hnd  to  pa 
double  postage  for  the  epistle,  and  it  would  scarcely  bum  when  Mad 
Captichon  flung  it  into  the  tire*  The  widow  stamped  ber  little  foot» 
flashed  her  eyes,  bit  her  lips,  darted  off  her  compliments  to  the  duchess  a 
second  time,  and  begged  to  Inform  her  tbat  ber  son  was  a  coward  and  a 
false  gentleman,  and  that  it  was  the  Capucbon  family  tbat  now  begged  to 
decline  any  ftiilbor  commTinication  with  people  who  held  their  word  so 
cheaply.  Naturally  enough,  no  answer  came  to  this,  altliough  Miuiame 
Capucbon  expected  one,  and  fumed  and  fbished  and  scolded  for  we 
after,  during  which  poor  Martbe  still  wondered  and  knew  nothing. 

**  Don't  let  us  tell  bi^r  anything  about  it,'*  Simonne  brtd  said  when 
first  letter  came-     **  Let  ber   forget  *  t^ut  doncement/  '*  und    Mada 
Capucbon  agreed. 

And  so  Martbe  waited  and  forgot  tout  doucemcnt,  na  jMiuonno  prnposv* 
for  fifteen  years,  and  the  swans  came  sailing  past  her  when  she  Un>k  be 
daily  walk,  and  the  leaves  fell  and  grow  again,  and  evciy  night  tbo  ^^hn-loii 
of  the  old  lamp  swinging  in  the  street  outside  cast  its  quaint   lint^s  anil^ 
glimmer  across  ber  dark  leaf- shaded  room,  and  the  trees  milled  when  tho 
wind  blew,  and  her  dreams  were  stranger  and  less  vivid. 

Once  Henrv  Maynard  wrote  soon  after  Lord  John*8  desertion^  reoe 
ing  bis  proposals,  to  Martbe  herself  and  not  to  his  aunt ;  but  tbo 
came  too  soon.     And,  indeed,  it  was  by  Henry  Maynard's  letter 
Marthe  first  realized  for  certain  what  bad  happened. 

But  it  came  too  soon.     She  could  not  yet  bear  to  hear  ber  fait 
lover  blamed.     Lord  John  was  a  villain  and  unworthy  of  a  rograt, 
8Aid.     Would  she  not  consent  to  accept  an  honest  man  mutciod  of  n 
fUse  one  ? 

"No,  no,  no,  a  hundred  times  no,'*  cried  Martlie  to  herself, 
something  of  ber  mother's  spirit,  and  she  ner^*onsly  wrote  her  answer  i 
slid  out  by  herself  and  nn-,t«d  It.     Slir  ti*  \rr  dnr*il  frll  Mndamn  (Vpn^Jio 
what  she  had  done. 

As  time  went  on,  oir  iji  r  *'  urkrti  "ill 

Marthe  wan  »o  reluctant  i ;  l  k  y  were  not  ^ 

CapuchoD  lot  them  go  by,  and  then  Martbe  had  a  long  ilbeee^  ti^  ihca 
more  time  passed  by. 

**  What  hare  wc  been  about  ?  *'  aaid  Uad#me  Capuchoo  \o  her  cos 
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Adantfi  one  day  as  Ler  daughter  left  ihe  room.  "  Here  she  is  an  old  maid, 
and  it  ia  all  her  own  obstiQacy/' 

At  tliirt} -three  Martho  was  etill  unmariied  :  a  gmciouS}  laded  woman, 

I  who  had  caught  the  triek  of  being  ead ;  although  she  had  uo  real  trouble, 

and  bad  almost  forgotteu  Lord  John.     Bat  she  had  caught  the  trick  of 

being  sadt  as  I  eay,  of  flitting  aimlessly  across  the  rooms,  of  remember- 

ing  and  remembering  inetead  of  li'^ing  for  to-day* 

Madame  Capuchon  was  quite  cheerful  by  this  time ;  besides  her 
health,  her  nngf^*  correspondcnco,  her  confessor,  her  gome  of  dominoefl, 

LIlfT  talks  with  Simoune*  she  had  many  Httle  interests  to  £11  up  spare 
'If^lri  Hid  distract  her  when  M.  de  In  Louviere's  demands  were  too  much 
for  her  temper*  There  was  her  comfortable  hot  and  well -served  Httle 
dinner  to  look  forward  to»  her  paper  tu  read  of  a  night,  her  chocolate  in 
bed  every  momiug,  on  a  nice  httle  tray  with  a  pat  of  fresh  butter  and  her 
nice  little  new  roll  from  the  English  baker's*  MaJume  was  friande,  and 
Simonne  8  delight  was  to  cater  for  her.  But  none  of  these  distractions 
quite  sufficed  to  give  an  intorest  to  poor  Mar  the 's  sad  life*  She  was 
too  old  for  the  fun  and  excitement  of  youth,  and  too  young  for  the  little 
comforts,  the  resignations  and  satisfactions  of  age.  Himonne,  the  good 
old  f4it  woman,  used  to  think  of  her  as  a  little  girl,  and  try  to  devise  new 
treata  for  her  as  she  had  done  when  Fclicio  and  Marthe  were  children. 
be  would  kiss  her  old  nurse  gratefully,  and  think,  with  a  regretful 
ingh,  how  it  was  that  she  could  no  longer  bo  made  happy  by  a  bunch  of 
flowers,  a  hot  buttered  cake,  a  new  trinimiDg  to  her  ajiron  :  she  would 
give  the  little  cake  away  to  the  porter's  grandchildren,  put  the  flowers  into 
Igfikier  and  leave  them,  fold  up  the  apron,  and,  to  Simonne,  mo8t  tomble 
of  all,  forget  it  in  the  drawer.  It  was  not  natural,  something  muj?t  bo 
done,  thought  tlie  old  womiiu* 

The  old  woman  tUuught  and  thought,  and  poked  about,  and  one  day* 
with  her  spectaclea  on  her  nose,  deciphered  a  letter  which  was  lying  on 
Madame  Capuchon' s  table ;  it  was  signed  Henry  Maynard,  and  announced 
the  writer's  arrival  at  Paris,  Next  day,  when  Himonne  was  frizzling  her 
miRtress's  white  curls  (they  had  come  out  of  their  si-'clusion  for  some  years 
past),  she  suddenly  asked  what  had  become  of  Monsieur  Ma^Tiard, 
Madiiuie's  English  nephew,  who  used  to  come  so  often  before  Made- 
moiselle Felicie  was  married. 

**  Whftt  is  that  to  you  ?  **  said  the  old  lady»  *'  He  is  at  Paris.  I 
heard  from  him  yesterday." 

*'  And  why  don't  you  ask  him  to  come  down  and  see  you  ?  *'  said 
Bimonne,  fizzling  away  at  the  crisp  silver  locks,     **  It  would  cheer  up 

iemobelle  to  have  some  one  to  talk  to.      If  V  don^t  want  any  one  ;  we 

i  had  our  day,  you  and  I,  but  Mademoiselle,  I  confess  I  don't  like  ta 
see  her  going  on  as  she  doe^^/* 

**  Xor  II**  paid  the  old  lady,  sharply,    **  She  is  no  credit  t-s  me*    One 

would  almost  think  that  she  reproaches  me  for  her  cxisteuci?,  ndvf  uU  tho 

!  «acrifu*ci*  I  have  made/' 
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bimuuno  went  on  frizzling  witliout  fiiopplug  to  iinjiiLi^i  wiiiAt  iu*-'»«i 
Bocrificea  mxgUt  bo.  **  I  mil  order  ti  fricandeau  for  to-inonrow/*  fihtJ 
Buid  ;  **  Madame  had  better  invite  Manfiieui*  to  spend  tho  djij.**  I 

**  Simonne,  you  are  jux  old  fool^'*  &aid  her  miEtregH.  '*  I  h&\e  akeid^l 
written  to  my  nephew  to  invite  hini  to  my  house/*  I 

Maynard  came  and  piii'took  of  the  Ciicandeau,  and  went  for  a  litlltf  J 
vfhlk  mth  Marthe,  and  he  had  a  long  talk  with  his  aunt  and  old  Bilii0IIBi| 
in  iht  evening,  and  went  away  quite  late — past  ten  o'clock  it  wmul 
Maynard  did  not  go  back  to  Paris  that  night,  hut  elt^pt  at  the  hotel,  snl] 
ciarly  next  morning  there  camo  a  note  addressed  to  Murthe,  in  which  Ibil 
writer  etatod  that  he  was  still  of  the  same  mind  m  which  he  had  iMCiJ 
fifteen  years  befure,  and  if  she  was  of  a  different  way  of  thiukin^.  woolll 
aho  consent  to  accept  him  as  her  husband  ? 

And  fio  it  came  about  that  long  i^ter  the  first  best  hopos  of  her  youm  J 
were   over,   Martho  consented   to  leave   her  own   silent    home    for    Iwer  I 
busband's,  a  melancholy  middle- a^ed  bride,  sad  and  frightened  at  thd  j 
thought  of  the  tempestuous  world  into  which  she  was  being  cast  adhlt»  j 
and  lesfi  ablei  at  thirty-three  than  at  twenty,  to  hold  hor  own  ag«iail| 
the  kindly  domineering  old  mother,  who  was  much  taken  \nlh  the  Ui^l 
of  this  marriage,  and  vowed  that  Martho  should  go,  and  that  no  daogliUfi 
of  hers  should  die  an  old  maid  if  she  could  help  it.     Bhe  had  bMSJ 
married  twice  herself;    onco  at  least,  if  possible,  ahe  was  detenniii0d| 
that  both  her  daughters  should  follow  her  example.     Ft^icie's  eboicA  was  I 
not  all  thnt  Miulame  Capuchon  could  have  wii^hed  as  iar  as  ^ 
and  amiability  of  character  were  concerned,  but  Felicio  heraolf  Wr;         ,      , 
and  indeed,  so  Madame  Capuchon  had  mueh  reason  to  snspoet — abatted 
her  husband  in  his  grasping   and   extortionate   demands.      ''And   now 
Marthe'e  turn  had  come,'*  said  Madame  Capuchon»  cnmplacentlj,  sittiuj^  ' 
up  among  her  pillows,  sipping  her  ehoookte ;  **  ahu  was  the  eldest,  sbe 
should  have  marrietl  first ;  she  had  been  a  good  and  ik voted  daugb t^r,  aIia 
would  make  an  cicellent  wife,"  cried  tho  valiant  old  lady* 

When  Mnrthe  demurred,  "  Go,  my  child,  -    *  ' 

Bimonno  is  quite  al)lo  to  take  cure  of  me  :  do  }  >  ^ 

of  your  life  ?     For  what  should  I  keep  you  ?     €an  you  curl  mo,  can  yoil 
play  at  dominoes  ?     You  are  much  more  necaasaij  to  your  coqscq  tUaaJ 
you  are  to  me.    Ho  will  bo  here  directly — what  a  fignna  jcm  have  mad^  M 
yonnfelf.     Simomie,  come  bero*  give  a  coup  de  peigna  to  MadtmoiaelW, 
rhwre.  I  hear  the  bell,  Uemy  will  be  waiting." 

**  lie  docs  ui>i  mind  waiting,  mamma/'  said  Uaiiht^  atnUiog  tftdlj* 
**  He  has  waited  fifteen  years  already/' 

*•  80  much  the  worac  for  \"oa  both,**  cri*sd  the  tdd  Uuly,  aojEffJly,     •*lf 
I  fi  mI  my  health «  -bftfi 

in  t'  _  •,  1  never  woui  1  1 

liidieolooa  ideas  t     This  waa  all  tho  epitaph  that  was  1 
on«<  rif  them  ovrr     ^  ^  *'    "     ^^^  |j^y^\ 

pain  and  miuiy   l  Bhe  I 
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Other  text  for  the  wasted  love  of  her  youth.  How  angry  ahe  had  been 
with  htjr  coBBm  Henry  when  he  warned  her  ducOj  how  she  had  Lftted  him 
when  he  afiked  her  to  marry  him  before^  tacitly  forciug  npou  her  the  £act 
of  his  iViend's  lafideiitv,  and  now  it  wiis  to  Mnyniu-d  niler  aU  that  she  was 
goiuj^'  to  be  married.  After  all  that  had  puiaaed»  idl  the  varying  fates,  and 
loTo«j,  and  hopois,  nnd  uxpoctationg  of  her  life,  A  Budden  alarm  came  over 
the  poor  woman^ — was  ehe  to  leava  it,  ihin  etill  life*  and  the  old  house,  and 
the  tranquil  shude  and  silence — ^and  fcrr  what  ?  Ah,  she  could  not  go>  she 
could  not — who  would  stay  whero  she  was.  Ah  I  why  would  they  not  leave 
her  alone  ? 

Murtho  went  up  to  her  room  and  cried,  and  bathed  her  eyes  and  cried 
again,  and  dabbed  more  water  to  dry  her  tears ;  then  she  came  quietly 
^k  staint.  She  pussL^d  along  the  tiled  galkr}%  her  slim 
the  dim  old  looking-glass  in  the  alcove  at  the  end, 
with  the  ctipids  engraved  upon  its  mouldy  siu^ace.  She  hesitated  a 
4IMmienl,  and  then  took  courage  and  opened  the  dinbg-room  door.  There 
nobody  there  *  It  was  all  empty*  dim-panelled »  orderly,  with  its 
oarrow  tali  windowa  recocting  the  green  without,  and  the  gables  and 
chimney 'Stacks  piling  under  the  blue.  He  was  in  the  drawing-room  then ; 
Hhe  had  hoped  to  find  him  here.     Marthe  sighed  and  then  walked  on  across 

polished  floor,  and  so  into  the  drawing-room.  It  was  dimmer,  more  chill 
the  room  in  which  their  meals  were  sen'ed.  Some  one  was  standing 
waiting  for  her  in  one  of  the  windows.  Marthe  remembered  at  that  instant 
that  it  was  Lord  John's  window,  but  she  had  little  time  for  such  remi* 
niiieences*  A  burly  figure  turned  at  her  entrance,  and  Henry  Maynard 
came  to  meet  her,  with  one  big  hand  out^  and  his  broad  good-natured  face 
beaming. 

'*  Well,  Minnie,*'  said  Henry  Maynard,  calling  her  by  his  old  name  for 
her,  **  you  see  I  am  here  again  already/* 

"  Yes,**  she  answered,  standing  before  him,  and  then  they  were  both 
silent ;  these  two  middc-aged  people  waiting  for  the  other  to  speak. 

•*  How  is  your  mother  ?  "  Maynard  asked*  **  I  thought  her  very  little 
chuiiged,  but  you  are  not  looking  over  well*  Howt^ver,  time  touches  us  all/* 

Marthe  drew  herself  up,  with  her  eyes  gleaming  in  her  pale  face,  and 
then  there  was  anoUier  silence.  At  last  Martha  faltered  out,  gaining 
courage  as  she  went  on, 

**  i  have  been  agitated*  and  a  Uttle  disturbed.  My  mother  is  quite 
Well,  cousin  Ucury,*'  fdie  said,  and  as  she  spoke  her  sad  looks  encountered 
Maynard 'i»  good-natured  twiitkling  glance.  She  blushed  suddenly  Ukc  a 
girl  of  fliteeD.     **  You  seem  am  used/'  she  said,  with  some  aimoyance. 

Yes,  dmr."  spoke  Ma\Tiard,  in  his  kiud  manly  tones*  •*  I  am 
d  that  you  and  I,  at  our  time  of  life^  should  be  shilly-shallying  and 
fentimentalisuig,  like  a  couple  of  chits  who  have  aU  their  life  before  them, 
aiii   '     ''  liethcr  they  know  or  not  what  is  eombg  next,     I  want  to 

ki4  -fur  I  havo  little  time  to  lose— what  do  you  and  yoitr 

mother  think  oC  my  letter  thiB  mofmng  ?  '* 
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Tliiii  uaa  coaung  to  ike  point  very  abruptly,  Mademoisoll 
thought. 

**  I  am  80  taken  by  Burprise/'  Murtho  faltered,  i^treating  a  step  or  Iwo, 
atid  nervously  twistrng  hor  aprou  rotiiid  about  her  fingers.     **  She  %vULet^  ^ 
it.     I — I  hftfdly  know,     1  have  had  so  little  time  to  .  ,  . 

**  My  dear  Marthc,"  siiid  Maymurd,  impatiently,  *'I  am  nut  a  romjmt 
young  man.  I  can  iniike  no  professions  and  speeches.  You  mnst 
mo  as  I  am,  if  I  suit  you.  I  won't  say  that  after  you  8«^nt  mo  awray  I  hnvt 
never  thought  of  anybody  but  you  during  these  past  fifteen  years.  But 
might  have  been  very  happy  together  all  this  long  time,  and  yeflterdAJ 
when  I  saw  how  hipped  you  wore  looking.  1  determined  t«»  try  and  bmig 
you  away  with  me  hom  this  dismfd  pla^e  into  the  freah  air  uf  LiUJfrtoOt  1 
that  IB,  if  you  liked  to  come  with  me  of  yonr  own  free  wUl,  and  not  only 
because  my  aunt  desires  it."  And  Henry  Maynard  drew  a  long  brealbit^ 
and  put  his  hands  in  his  pocketiJ. 

This  honeet  Httle   speech  was  hke  a  revelation  to  Hartho*     Bho  ha4] 
conie  down  feehng  like  a  \ictim,  meaning  graciously  perhaps*,  in  the  «5Qd« 
to  reward  Maynard^B  constancy,  taking  it  for  granted  that  all  this  timo  ho 
had  never  ceased  being  in  love.     She  found  that  it  was  from  i  '  "  '    « 

and  kindness  tdone  that  he  had  como  to  her  again,  not  from  ^^  I 

yet  this  kindness  and  protection  touched  her  more  than  any  protestatioof 
of  romantic  affection. 

*^  But — but — should  yon  really  like  it  ?  **  uho  stiuiuaered,  forgetting  aU 
her  dreams,  and  coming  to  life,  as  it  were,  nt  that  instant. 

*'  LiVie  it,"  he  said,  with  a  smile.     **  You  don't  know  how  fond  1 1 
to  be  of  you,  if  you  will  come  with  mo,  dear  Marthe.     You  ahall  make  mo 
as  happy  as  you  like,  and  yourself  into  the  bargain,     1  don't  think  you  wiU  i 
bo  &orry  for  it,  and  indeed  you  don't  eeem  to  have  been  doing  mach  good  \ 
here,  all  by  yoim*elf.     Well,  is  it  to  be  yes  or  no  ?  "     And  once  moro 
held  out  the  broad  brown  hand. 
[And  Marihe  said  *■  Yes/'  quite  cheerfully,  and  pat  hor  hand  into  liJ9* 

Marthe  got  to  know  her  future  husb:md  betttn*  in  these  five  minali 
than  in  all  the  tlxirty  years  whicii  had  gone  before. 

The  Maynordfl  are  an  old  Catholic  family,  bo  there  wt*re  no  diilicult 
on  the  score  of  religion.     The  little  chapel  in  tljo  big  church  was  light 
up*  the  confessor  performed  the   gersicij.      Madame  Capucbon  did  not 
go,  but  Sinionnc  'was  there,  in  robos  oi  >  and  m  wcro  tho  1>0 

LouviiJTt^s*     The  buron  and  his  mother- 1  i  agreod  to  a  iompor 

tnico  on  thi^  auspicious  ooeoaiou*     Alter  the  ceremony  tho  now  manic 
pftir  went  back  to  a  rof(K'tion  which  the  V    ^    *    lular  nn»!  !^'  ^ 
OOococU'd  between  them.     The  baron  anil  had  brun 

wm  Remy,  to  whom  they  were  devoted,  and  ho  presiunted  Ul 

wedding  present — a  large  port^elain  vase,  uptin  which  wa»  ..  , 
bift  ]iii>tbiir  a  prrfcinnanc<r — in  l>atU  hij<  parenti^  name.     Madame  ^ 
b^     '  i  lovtdj pearl  and  omorald  noddaco,  which  Felkit  hfiuit'jvvkd 

for  ^ 
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**  I  uiust  get  it  douc  up/*  the  old  lady  Eiud ;  ''yoa  won't  waul  it  mmic- 
diaiply,  MartUe»  you  fehall  have  it  the  first  time  you  come  to  see  mo/* 
'^  Do  not  delay  too  long,"  added  Madiuue  Cupuchon,  with  a  coufideutial 
sbnko  of  her  head,  to  her  Eon-m-law  Ma}^ard»  as  Martho  weut  away  to 
change  her  dress.  **  Yon  see  my  health  is  mlaerablo.  I  am  a  perfect 
luartyr,  My  doctor  U^Ub  mo  my  case  is  serious ;  not  in  bo  many  words* 
hut  ho  asiJtircs  me  Uuit  he  cannot  find  out  what  alls  me,  and  when  doctors 
say  that  we  all  know  what  it  meiuis/* 

Homj  Maynard  attempted  to  reassure  Miidame  Capuchon^  and  to 
iuduoe  her  to  take  a  more  hopcfid  view  of  her  state  ;  hut  she  grew  quite 
angij,  and  snapped  him  up  so  short  ^-ith  her  immediate  prospect  of 
ditHbolutiun^  that  ho  delisted  in  his  well-meant  endeaTonrs,  and  the  old 
\i\t\j  continued  more  complacently, — 

**  Do  not  be  uneasy ;  if  an}lhing  happens  to  me  Simonne  will  write 
rectly  to  your  address.     Bo  not  forget  to  leave  it  with  her.   And  now  go 
ad  fetch  yoiur  ^ife,  and  let  mc  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  m  her 
trn veiling  dress." 

It  was  a  kind  old  lady,  but  there  was  a  want  in  her  lore  ;  so  it  aoemfid 
U)  her  gou*in-hiw  as  he  obeyed  her  behest. 

^larthe  had  never  quite  known  what  real  love  was,  ho  thought.  Bunti- 
mentt  yes»  and  too  much  of  it»  hut  not  that  best  home-love — familiar, 
tender,  unchanging.  Her  mother  hud  not  got  it  m  her  to  give,  Fehcie 
de  la  LouviOre  was  a  hard  and  cleai  -headed  woman  ;  aH  her  ailection  was 
tor  llcmy,  her  little  boy,  Maj-nard  disliked  her  and  the  baron  too, 
but  they  were  all  apparently  very  good  friends. 

Murthe  came  back  to  the  salle  to  say  good-hy,  looking  like  herself 
ain  Ma^-nard  thought,  as  his  bride,  in  her  rippliog  trailing  grey  silks, 
atcred  the  room,  with  Simonne's  big  bouquet  of  roses  in  her  hand,  and  a 
pretty  pink  glow  in  her  cheeks, 

Bhe  wiis  duly  embraced  by  Felicie  and  her  husband,  and  then  she 
Itnelt  down  t<i  ask  for  her  mother's  blessing*  •*  Bless  you!  bless  you  !'* 
cried  Madame  Capuchon,  afleetionatcly  pushing  her  away.  **  There,  you 
will  disarran^r  yourfielf ;  take  care,  take  care."  Simonne  sprang  to  the 
rescue,  and  Marthe  found  herself  all  at  once  embraced*  stnek  with  pins, 
taken  <>nt,  tucked  in,  fattened,  folded^  embraced  again  ;  tJje  handkerchief 
ilh  which  «he  had  ventured  to  wipe  her  tears  was  torn  out  of  her  hand, 
foldi^d,  i^imoothed,  and  replaced.  **  Yoila  I  *'  sikid  Simonne,  with  two  last  loud 
ftses,  **  bon  voyage;  good  luck  go  with  you,"  And  Mapiard  following 
ar»  i^omewhat  to  his  confusion,  received  a  couple  of  like  salutations. 


IL 

oXNt'jj  lien*  diet  1  Oil  iuUowcd  Mrs.  Maynard  to  England,  where  shfi 
went  and  took  pos«eM8ion  of  her  new  home.  ITie  neighbours  called; 
the  drawing-room  cbintzc^s  were  renewed ;  Murthe  Capo ch on  exiiited  on 
long^;  no  one  would  have   recognized   the   lisUeRS   ghost   flitting  hero 
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Hiid  tLorc,  and  gating  from  tlio  windows  of  the  old  bouBO  in  iho  Hue 
de  la  Lanipe,  io  tlie  busy  and  prftctical  mistress  of  Henry  Majnard's 
home.  She  had  gained  In  composore  and  Bpliits  aud  happinosa  since  isLa 
came  to  England.  Her  house  was  admirably  administered  ;  she  wore  hand* 
some  shining  silk  dresseB  and  old  hca  ;  and  she  ruc^Uod  and  commanded  as 
<?ffiiuently  as  if  aho  had  been  mairied  for  years.  Simonne  threw  np  her 
hands  with  delight  at  the  tranaformation  the  first  time  fihe  eaw  Marihe 
after  her  marriage.  *^  But  yon  ai'e  a  hundred  times  bettcr-Jooking  than 
Madame  la  Baronne,*'  said  the  old  woman.  **  Thig  ifl  how  I  like  to  see 
you.*'  The  chief  new  bleBsing  and  happiness  of  all  those  blessings  and 
happinesses  which  Bimonne  had  wished  to  Martiia  Maynard  wad  a  bleaaillg 
called  Martha  too*  It  is  coiofiidered  a  pretty  name  in  French*  and  Maynard 
loved  it  for  his  wife's  sake,  and  as  time  went  on  for  her  daughter* s  aa  welL 
He  ealled  her  Patty,  however,  to  distinguish  the  two*  Far  more  than  the 
happiness  some  people  find  in  the  early  spring,  in  the  voices  of  birds,  the 
delight  of  the  morning  hourSi  the  presence  of  this  little  thing  bi'onght  to 
her  mother,  this  bright,  honest  black  and  bro^n  and  white  and  coral 
maiden,  with  her  sweet  and  wilful  ways  and  gay  shrill  warblo.  Eveiy 
year  the  gay  voice  became  more  clear  and  decided,  the  ways  morv 
pretty  and  more  wilful.  Mrs.  Maynard  used  io  devise  pretty  fanciful 
dresses  for  her  Patty,  and  to  tie  bright  ribbons  in  the  child's  crisp 
bn^wn  locks,  and  watch  over  her  and  pray  for  her  from  morning  to 
night.  Squire  Maynard,  who  was  a  sem^ible  man,  used  to  be  a&*aid  lest 
BO  much  aifection  should  be  bad  for  his  little  girl :  he  tried  to  be  stem 
now  and  then,  and  certainly  succeeded  in  frightening  Patty  on  such 
occasions.  The  truth  was  he  loved  his  wife  tenderly,  and  thought  that 
Patty  made  a  slave  of  hei*  mother  at  times.  It  was  a  happy  bondage 
for  them  both.  Marthe  dreamt  no  moi^  dreams  now,  aud  only  entertMl 
that  serene  country  of  her  youth  by  proxy,  as  it  were,  aud  to  make  plana 
fSw*  her  Patty.  The  child  grew  up  aa  the  yearfl  went  by,  but  if  Martha 
made  plana  for  her  they  were  very  distant  ones,  and  to  the  mother  an 
ImposHible  still  as  when  Patiy  had  been  a  little  baby  tvimbliiig  in  her 
cradle.  Even  then  Martha  had  settled  that  Patty  was  not  to  wait  for 
years,  as  she  had  waited.  What  hero  there  waa  in  the  big  world  worthy 
of  her  darling,  MiB.  Maynard  did  not  know*  The  mother's  heart  sickened 
the  &rst  time  aha  evear  thought  seriously  of  a  vague  possibiiity*  of  which 
the  very*  notion  filled  her  with  alarm.  She  had  a  presentiment  th^  first 
time  that  she  ever  saw  him. 

Shewaa  attting  alcme  in  her  bedroom,  drowsily  stitching  in  tlie  sunHght 
of  the  pleasant  bow-Tiindow,  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  cUppere  at  work 
upon  the  Ivy- hedge  close  by,  and  to  the  distant  chime  from  the  clock -tower 
of  the  town  across  the  river.  Just  below  her  window  spread  the  lawn 
where  her  husband *b  Ijeloved  flower-bod^  wem  flushing— scarlet  and  twlnk* 
ling  violet,  white  imd  brilliant  amber.  In  the  field  beyond  the  sloping  lawn 
aomo  children  were  pulling  at  the  sweet  wild  summer  garlands  hanging  in 
the  hodgoe,  and  the  AldcmeyB  were  enmchijig  ihrougjh  tho  long  damp 
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Two  pretty  cr«atim»g  litid  straggldd  down-hill  to  the  water>Bido« 
lookiug  hi  Uifiir  own  broia^  eyes  reflected  in  a  chance  clear  pool 
in  tho  maii^Ln  of  the  river.  For  the  cttrput  of  green  and  meadow  Terdoro 
wftB  falling  ovor,  and  lapping  and  draggling  in  iho  water  in  a  fringe  of 
gilstemng  leayes  and  insectd  and  weedis.  There  were  white  creamy  meadow- 
tweets,  grtiat  beds  of  piiqjle  llowerst  bronzed  water  docks  arching  and 
crisping  their  itatcly  heads,  woods  op-fpringing,  golden,  slimy  water- 
liliee  floating  upon  their  shining  leaves*  A  water  rat  was  starting  out 
of  his  hole,  a  dragon-fly  floating  along  the  banlt.  All  this  was  at  tho 
foot  of  the  sloping  mead  down  by  the  bridge.  It  crossed  tho  river  to  the 
little  town  of  spires  and  red  brick  gables  which  had  been  built  about  two 
tunes  ago»  and  all  round  about  spread  hills  and  \&wus  and  summer  com- 
is.  Martha  Muynard  had  seen  the  comhelds  ripen  year  after  year : 
iho  loYod  tho  place  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  were 
very  dear  to  her  then ;  bat  to-day,  as  she  looked,  she  suddenly  realized, 
poor  RouU  that  a  time  coight  come  when  the  heart  and  the  sweetest  life  of 
little  home-Eden  might  go  from  it*  And  ae  she  looked  through  her 
bw,  something  like  a  rhill  came  over  her :  she  dropped  her  work  into 
her  lap,  and  sat  watching  two  figures  climbing  up  tho  tield  side  by  side ; 
coming  through  tho  buttercups^  disa[»pearing  behind  the  hedge,  reapjiearing 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lawn^  and  then  one  iii^ire  darted  forwards,  while  the 
other  lingered  a  little  among  the   l^  h  ;  and  Mrs.  Maynard  got 

up  resolutely f  with  a  pain  and  odd  i  usion  in  her  hearty  and  went 
down  to  meet  her  daughter.  The  steeples  of  the  little  town  which  strike 
tho  hours*  half-hours^  and  tho  very  minutes  &»  they  pass,  were  striking 
four  quarters,  and  then  five  again,  as  Mrs.  Maynard  came  out  upon  her 
Inwn^  and  at  each  stroke  tho  poor  mother's  heart  sank^  and  she  turned  a 
little  sick  at  iho  possibility  which  had  tix-st  oceutred  to  her  just  now  in  her 
own  tY>om«  It  seemed  to  thrust  itself  again  ux)on  her  as  she  stisod  waiting 
for  the  two  young  people — ^hor  own  Patty  and  tfae  vtmoge  young  man 
earning  through  the  flower-bods. 

There  wae  a  certain  likeness  to  hei^sclf,  odd»  touching,  bewildering,  in 
utter  stranger,  which  said  mort^  plainly  than  any  words,  I  belong  to 
you  and  yours  ;  I  am  no  sirangdr,  though  stmnge  to  you.  Patty  had  no 
need  to  explaliii  all  hreathless  and  excited  and  blushing,  ^*  Manuma, 
do  you  know  who  this  is  9  This  is  Kemy  do  la  Ltmvit're*  Pupa  and  I 
fotmd  him  at  tho  hotel/'  for  the  poor  mother  had  ahready  guessed  that 
was  her  sister's  son. 

Bhe  could  not  hdlp  it.     ilea*  greeting  wa^  so  stiff,  her  grasp  so  timid 
"Si'^  r  wordx  so  guarded,  that  M.  R4:*niy^  who  was  used  to  be 

eoi  ^  d  and  mucJi  made  of,  was  surprised  and  disappointed, 

though  he  said  nothing  to  show  it.  His  manner  froze,  his  mustaohios 
ed  to  curl  more  Btitfiy.  He  had  eipeeted  to  liko  his  aunt  from  her 
and  from  what  he  ha^l  seen  of  her  daughter^  and  she  was  just 
i&0  aame  as  anybody  elm  after  all.  In  the  meantime  E4jmy  was 
himself «      He  had  come  to   maioe   lefiunintancA  ivith  his 
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EngUBli  relational  be  told  Mrs.  Majnard,   His  mother  **  sent  her  lore,  and 
would  tbej  bo  kind  to  bim  ? "'   Martha,  for  all  her  presentimeuta,  could  not 
but  relent  towards  the  handsome  yoong  fellow ;  she  did  not,  bawcvcr,  ndm 
him  to  Btay,  but  this  precaution  was  needlt^ss,  for  bur  bu^baDd  bud  dtiufl 
80  alread}'.     **  We  beard  bim  asking  for  us  at  the  inn/*  expkttied  Patijfl 
•*  Mamma,  was  not  it  fortunate?     Pupa  was  talking  about  the  old  bruwtt" 
mare,  and  I  was  just  walking  with  Don  in  the  coarl-yard,  and  thoa  I 
beard  my  cousin  saying,  *  ^Vbore  i»  Sonnyinedt*  ? '  and  I  naid,  *0h,  how 
deUghtfnl!''^  "     * 

''  Hash»  darling/*  said  her  mother.     *'Go  and  tell  them  to  bii^g  tfl 
some  tea  on  the  lawn.'*  M 

There  was  a  shady  comer  not  too  far  from  the  geramoma,  where  iho 
table  waa  set,  and  Rtmy  bked  his  aunt  a  Httle  better,  as  she  attciidod  t<fl 
hia  wanta,  making  a  gentle  clatter  among  the  white  cups,  and  serviug  ool" 
cream  strawberries  with  liberal  hand,  unlike  anjiJiing  be  was  Ds^rd  to  at 
home*     Mr.  Maynard  came  in,  hot,  gi-izzled,  and  tired,  and  sank  tuto  ly 
gm^den-chair ;  his  wife's  face  brightened  as  be  nodded  to  ber ;  the  distAnil 
river  was  flaBhing  and  dazzling.     liemy,  with  bis  long  noso  and  brigbd 
eyes,  sat  watcliing  the  Uttle  home  sce^c,  and  env'j'ing  them  somewbat  thf^ 
harmony  and  plenty.    There  was  love  in  his  home,  it  is  true,  and  food  too, 
but  niggardly  dealt  oat  and  only  produced  on  occasions.   If  this  was  EngUal^ 
life,  B<;my  thought  it  was  very  pleasant,  and  as  bo  thought  so,  be  saw  tliJ 
bright  and  splendid  bttle  figure  of  his  couRin  Fatty  advancing  radiant  acfCMM 
the  lawn.     For  onco  Mra,  Maynard  was  almost  angry  with  ber  daughter  for^ 
looking  so  lovely ;  ber  fihrill  sweet  Toice  clamoured  for  attention ;  her 
bright  bead  went  bobbing  over  the  cako  and  the  strawberries ;  ber  bnghlJ 
cheeks  were  glowing  ;  her  eyes  seemed  to  dance,  shine,  speak,  go  to  sleep," 
and  wake  again  with  a  flash.     Mrs.  Maynaid  bad  tied  a  bright  ribbon  in 
her  daughter's  hair  that  morning.    She  wore  a  white  dress  like  her  motlitsr^  j 
but  all  fancifully  and  prettily  cut.     As  he  looked  at  ber,  the  young  maan 
thought  at  fii'st, — unworthy  simile, — of  coffee  and  creum  and  sirawborrte%9 
in  a  dazzle  of  sunlight ;  then  ho  thought  of  a  gipsy,  and  then  of  a  oymphf^l 
shining,  transfigured:   a  wood-nymph    escaped  from  her   trcia   m    tbi> 
forest,  for  a  time  consorting  with  mortals,  and  eating  and  joining  in  their  ■ 
sports,  before  she  fled  liack  to  the  ivj^-grown  bunk,  which  was  her  bomO|^ 
perhaps. 

Mjb.  Maynard,  frowning  fdigbtly,  had  asked  for  the  second  Uum^- 
whether  he  had  seen  his  grandmother  lately,  before  llcmy.  with  soma 
little  confasion,  ciune  back  to  his  seiises  again.  **  No,  not  vtary  Utdly^ 
not  for  6ome  time,**  said  he,  \Vbilc  Patty  cne<l  out,  **  I  want  a  uico  largfl 
piece  of  cake,  mamma ;  this  h  such  a  good  cake.  Hai«  you  given 
lVmy«omc?**  ■ 

'*  lU'-my  !  **  ber  mother  looked  it  rathcu'  than  sjiid  it.  M 

"  Yen,  deor^'  I'^f^ 

ll«nryt  ^  biow,  m  it  uM 

the  liver  in  ft  boat  alter  diimer.  pkaso,  dearest  manana ;  mkH  w«  mil  gel 
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sonio  lllios  RUil  feed  the  swnnfi.    A  Ltitlo  moro  cream,  please  mammae  and 
itomn  sugar*" 

Rtuiy  bad  not  lived  all  these  yeiura  in  tho  nairow  Lome  school  in 
which  ho  Lad  hecu  bred  without  leuming  Bomething  of  the  lesson  which 
was  taught  there.  Taught  in  the  whole  manner  and  being  of  the  household ^ 
of  its  incomiugs  and  outgoings^  of  ita  interests  and  selfish  preoccupa- 
tiomt*  We  arc  all  sensible,  coming  from  outside  into  strange  homes,  of 
the  diiibrent  spirit  or  lures  penateH  pervading  each  housejhold.  As  surely 
OS  OTeiy  tree  in  the  forest  has  its  sylph,  8o  every  house  in  the  city  must 
own  its  domeBtie  deity,— different  in  aspect  and  character,  but  ruling  with 
iirefti&tible  decision, — orderly  and  decorous,  disorderly  ;  putieut,  impationt ; 
some  stint  and  mean  in  contrivances  and  economies,  others  profuse  and 
neglectful ;  others,  again,  poor,  plain  of  necessity,  but  kimlly  and  liberal. 
Some  Hpirits  keep  the  doors  of  their  homes  wide  open,  others  ajar,  others 
tmder  lock  and  key,  bolted,  barred,  with  n  little  cautious  peephole  to 
reconnoiti'e  from.  As  a  rule,  the  very  wide  open  door  often  invitei? 
yon  to  an  indifTerent  entertainment  going  on  i^ithin  ;  and  people  who  are 
particular  generally  prefer  those  houees  whore  the  door  id  left,  let  us  say, 
oil  the  latch. 

The  household  god  that  Remy  had  been  brought  up  to  worwhip  was  a 
mean,  self-seeking,  cautious,  and  ccouomicjil  spii-it,  Madame  <3e  la  Lou- 
viere's  object  and  ambition  in  life  had  been  to  bring  her  senants  down  to 
the  well-known  straw  a  day ;  to  persuade  her  husbiind  (no  difficidt  matter) 
to  grasp  at  every  chance  and  shadow  of  advaotflgo  aloug  hia  path  j  to 
ediicaie  her  son  to  believe  in  the  creed  which  she  professed,  lit^my  must 
make  a  good  marriage ;  must  keep  up  with  desirable  aequainUmces ; 
must  not  neglect  his  well-to-do  uncle,  the  La  Louviere  in  Biu-gundy; 
must  occasionally  visit  his  grandmother,  Madame  Capuchon,  whose 
savings  ought  to  be  something  considerable  by  this  time,  Madame  de  la 
Louviere  had  no  idea  how  considerable  these  savings  were  until  one  day 
about  a  week  before  Ilemy  made  his  appearanc^i  at  Littleton,  when  tho 
family  lawyer,  Monsieur  Micotton,  had  come  over  to  see  her  on  business. 
This  grfisping  cltjar-headed  woman  exercised  a  strange  authority  and 
fascuiiition  over  the  stupid  little  alt^imey, — he  did  hrr  buf^Iness  cheaper 
than  for  any  other  client ;  he  told  her  all  sorts  of  secrets  he  had  no 
right  to  communicate, — and  now  ho  let  out  to  her  that  her  mother  had 
been  making  her  wUl,  aud  had  left  everything  that  she  had  laid  by,  ia 
Mpst  for  little  Mjtrlhe  Maynard,  her  older  daughter's  only  child, 
Hf  Madame  de  la  Louviure*s  face  pinched  and  wrinkled  up  into  a  sort  of 
^BteMteling  knot  of  horror,  severity,  and  indignation. 

••  My  good  Monsieur  Micotton,  what  news  you  give  mo !  Wind  a 
cnlpablo  partinlity.  What  an  injustice  ;  what  a  horror.  A)j,  that  littlo 
intriguing  1  iri  I      Did  you  not  remonstrate  with,   implore,   my 

nnfortunatc  ;  But  it  must  not  be  allowed.     We  must  interfere/' 

*'  Madame/*  said  Micotton,  T^spectfully,  **yonr  mother  is,  as  yon  well 
koow,  a  pennon  of  singular  derUion  aud  promptness  of  character.     She 
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exiiiained  to  me  that  when  your  sinter  married^  her  husbtuid  (wba  ii|yp«^ 

rcntly  is  rich)  refused  to  accept  more  than  a  portion  of  the  dot  which 

yamo  by  right  to  madanie  your  skter.     M.  de  la  Louviere  unfortunately 

mi  that  moment  requested  some  advauce,  which  apparently  vexed  madame 

your  mother,  and " 

**  Ah,  I  undersiand.    It  waa  a  plot ,  lu  —piracy.    I  see  it  all/' 

hiaaed  the  angry  hidy.     **  Ah,  Monsieur  Ui  ? at  a  life  uf  anxiety  k 

,  that  of  a  mother,  devoted  as  I  have  been,  wounded  cruelly  to  the  bourt ;  at 
eveiy  hour  insulted,  trampled  on  T* 

Madame  de  la  Louviero  waa  getting  quite  wiJd  in  hor  r^tfosp^ci ;  And 
M.  MIcotton,  feaiing  a  nervous  attack,  hastily  gathered  hk  pip«n 
together,  stuffed  them  into  his  shabby  bag,  and  maldiig  a  gneAt  Btfuij 
little  parting  bows,  that  were  intended  to  soothe  and  eaim  down  Ilia  ACgiy 
client,  retreated  towards  the  door«  Ab  he  left  he  ran  up  against  a  tall, 
broad-shouldered,  good-looking  yoting  man,  with  a  long  nose,  quick  dark 
^yesi  and  a  cloee-cTopped  dark  beard,  thick  and  soft  and  bright-  H^my 
^lad  a  look  of  his  mother,  who  waa  a  taU,  straight,  well-built  woman  ;  but 
hid  forehead  was  broader,  his  face  softer,  and  his  smile  was  charming.  U 
wdA  like  the  smile  of  his  unknown  aunt,  far  away  in  England,  the  enemy 
who  had^  according  to  his  mother's  account,  defrauded  and  robbed  him  of 
his  rights. 

**  My  son,  my  poor  child !  "  said  the  baroness  excitedly,  ''  he  cntiu, 
noma  and  help  me  to  unravel  this  plot/' 

■  •♦  "Wliat  is  the  matter  ?  "  Eemy  asked  in  a  eheerftil  voice,  iii .  uuv.l  v*  r. 
shrugged  his  shoulders  rather  dolefully  when  he  heard  the  news,  for  to 
i  tell  the  truth  he  was  in  debt,  and  had  been  eouiitiug  upon  his  gntnilxnothor*a 
I  legacy  to  help  him  out.  ''  Hadn't  we  better  make  euro  of  her  intt'utiaui 
Bbefore  we  remonstrate  ?  "  he  suggested,  and  the  baron  was  acrordingly 
P^Bent  for  and  desiitsd  to  copy  out  another  of  thosis  long  letters  of  hie  wtife'e 
f  dovii^ingr  which  he  si^ed  ^ith  a  flourish  at  the  end. 

Madame  JL^tpuchon  appealed  to,   refused  to  give  any  information  ai 
to  the  final  disposition  of  her  propt^rty,     She  should  leave  it  to  anybody 
feshe  liked.     She  thought,  considering  her  state  of  health,  that  the  baroo 
B^Oiight  have  waited  in  patience  until  she  v\.!  "^^H 

f  Bhe  tent  her  love  to  ber  grandson,  but  wit     90 

parents. 

Thiit  was  a  t<?rnble  elimax.     Madame  de  la  LcuHm  hiy  awmb>  »^*  wi^a 

night*    ^oxt  morning  she  sent  for  Eemy  and  unfolded  her  plaas  to  hl^H 

**  You  must  go  over  to  Engknd  and  marty  your  o<iusiii«**  Ahtf  ^^H 

decisively  ;  *^  that  is  the  only  thiog  t4>  be  done.**  ^H 

Wheu  Micotlon  came  next  day  fur  further  ordera,   Jf^y^lfli^^^  de  Ik  1 

^^pi<^e  told  him  that  liemy  was  akeady  i^^-  ^m 

W      All   h"'  E»g  E6my  remembered  this  eTenlug  speo  Uift  i4^| 

■Vweeter,  u  uij  and  vaodeifU  tliaii  Almoel  aoj  enoing  be  tal  MH 

■fpeat  k  hie  E(e  before.    He  bad  come  wtOi  a  asl  putpoee,  this  wulf  ml 
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filicep'd  clothing,  to  perfonn  hie  part  la  a  burgainf  \^itbout  ihouglii  of  any- 
;  but  his  own  advfuitage.  Tbo  idea  of  auy  objoctiou  being  made  never 
ed  to  him*  He  wai  used  to  be  made  tiinch  of^  as  I  have  said  ;  ho 
i  whore  he  choae.  This  project  accorded  so  eiitirely  T\ith  hiii 
and  B^enicd  bo  natural  and  simple  an  arrungemcntj  ihiii 
he  never  thought  of  doubtuig  its  sucoeeii*  For  the  first  time  now  a 
iiy  occurred  to  him  of  something  higher,  wiser,  holier,  than  money 
Qd  grasping,  in  his  schemes  for  the  future  and  for  his  married  life. 
I  gcnrccJy  o\i.Tiod  it  to  himself,  but  now  that  he  had  seen  bis  cousin,  hm 
tmeonsciously  realized  that  if  ho  had  not  already  come  with  the  iet 
purpose  of  marrying  her,  he  should  tindonbtedly  have  lost  his  heart  to 
thie  winsome  and  brilliant  little  creature.  All  that  evenings  as  thej  shd 
through  the  wuLi*r,  puddling  between  the  twilight  fields,  pushing  through 
the  beds  of  water-lilies,  sometimes  spurting  gwiftly  through  the  rustling 
reeds,  with  the  gorgeous  banks  on  either  side,  and  the  sunset  beyond 
the  hills,  and  tho  figures  strolUng  tranquilly  along  the  meadows,  De  la 
Loun^re  only  felt  himself  drifting  and  drifting  into  a  new  and  wonderful 
world.  This  time- wise  young  fellow  felt  as  if  ho  was  being  washed  white 
and  happy  and  peaceful  in  the  lovely  purple  river.  Everything  was  ni 
once  twilit,  moonlit,  and  sunlit.  The  water  flowed  deep  and  clear*  Patty, 
with  a  bulrush  wand^  sat  at  the  stem,  bending  forward  and  talking 
pUy  ;  the  people  on  the  shore  heard  her  sweet  chatter. 
Once  Putty  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm.  *' Bon  I  Whore  was  Don?" 
He  had  been  very  contentedly  following  them,  trotting  along  the  bank  ; 
but  now  in  tho  tii^iHght  they  could  not  make  him  out.  Patty  called  and 
her  ikther  halloed,  and  Ilemy  pulled  out  a  HtUe  silver  whistle  he  happened 
to  have  in  his  pocket  and  whistled  shrilly.  Old  Bon,  who  had  been  a 
little  ahead,  hearing  all  this  hullabaloo,  c^uietly  plashed  fi-om  the  bimks 
into  the  water,  and  came  swimming  up  to  the  side  of  tho  boat*  with  his 
honest  old  nose  in  the  air  and  his  ears  fioating  on  the  little  ripples. 
Having  satisfied  them  of  his  safety  and  tried  to  wag  his  tail  iq  the  water, 
h«»  swam  back  to  shore  again,  and  the  boat  aped  on  its  way  home  through 
[  twilight* 

f"  What  a  nice  attlo  whistle,"  said  P^tty. 

**I>o  take  it,"  said  R^my.  **  It  is  what  1  call  my  dogs  at  home  witL. 
_Plaasd  take  it.  It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  think  that  anything  of  mine  is 
by  you;" 
•*  Oh,  thank  you,'*  said  Patty,  m  hhe  put  out  her  soft;  warm  hand 
throogh  the  eool  twdight  and  took  it  firom  him.  Maynaxd  was  looking 
out  ior  the  lock  and  pacing  no  attention.  Homy  felt  as  glad  as  if  some 
great  good^fortnno  hjid  happened  to  him. 

Tho  light  was  burning  in  the  drawing-room  when  they  got  back,  Mjrs. 
Maynard  had  ordered  some  c0&&e  to  be  ready  for  them,  and  wta  wiitutg 
with  ft  iooiewhat  anxious  face  for  their  return. 

''  Oh,  manimn^  it  has  been  so  heftTonly,**  said  Patty,  onoe  more  etstk- 
]Qg  into  her  owq  comer  by  the  window* 
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And  then  Uie  moou  came  brighUy  lian^g  in  the  ekv^  and  a  nightiiigittlfl 
hegtin  to  sing.  Keay  had  uover  been  so  huppy  in  Ins  lili}  bcibns.  ilM 
had  forgotten  ull  uliout  his  Etpeciilfttion,  and  wa^  only  thinldng  tliat  Kill 
KngliBh  couiuu  wus  mure  chaiiuing  than  all  his  grandmolhex*s  moner-lMigjil 
piled  in  a  heap.     For  that  night  ho  forgot  his  pfirt  of  wolf  altogctbor. 

In  the  morning,  Putty  took  her  couBin  to  th4j  gret^nhouse,  to  the  stalilta 
to  see  her  pony  ;  she  did  the  honours  of  Simnymedc  with  so  much  gaa^tfl 
und  Iranknt^ss  that  her  mother  had  not  the  heart  to  put  coDSciona  thoughlM 
iuto  the  child's  head,  nod  let  her  go  her  awn  way.  The  two  eama  bturfel 
late  to  the  early  dinner ;  Mr.  Maynard  frowned*  he  disliked  mipunctnality J 
Hemy  was  too  happy  to  see  darkness  anywhere i  or  frowns  in  anybody 'm 
facdi  but  then  hh  eyes  were  dazzled.  It  was  too  good  to  last,  he  thought|il 
and  in  troth  a  storm  was  rising  even  then.  ■ 

During  dinner,  the  post  came  in.  Mrs.  Maynard  glanced  at  hen 
correspondence,  and  then  at  her  husband,  as  she  put  it  into  her  pockelj 
^*  It  is  from  my  mother/'  she  said*  JU-my  looked  n.  little  interested,  bnll 
osIumI  no  quest iouis,  and  went  on  talking  and  laughing  with  bis  cousin  ;  ana 
after  dinner,  when  Mrs.  Maynard  took  her  btt^jr  away  to  road  in  thtJ 
study,  the  two  young  people  went  and  sat  upuu  the  little  terrace  in  front  iid 
the  house.  1 

The  letter  was  from  Madame  Capnchon,  and  Mrs.  Muymird  bavinfl 
read  it,  put  it  into  her  husband's  han<ls  with  a  little  eielamatiuu  of] 
Wwilderod  dismay.  I 

♦*  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  ?  '*  said  Maynard,  looking  up  from  likJ 
|)upor,  which  had  come  by  the  same  afternoon  post.  I 

*^  Only  read  this,"  she  said;  ^*yoa  wiU  know  best  what  to  do.     OK 
Hcniy,  ho  must  go  ;  he  should  never  have  come." 

My  heroine's  mother  was  never  very  remarkable  for  spirit :  her  neart»8t 
approach  to  it  was  this  first  obstinate  adherence  to  anything  which  UenrjJ 
might  decree.  Like  other  weak  people  she  knew  that  if  she  once  ehangejl 
her  mind  she  was  lost,  and  accordingly  she  clung  to  it  in  the  simillc«H 
decisions  of  life  with  an  imploring  persistence  :  poor  Marthe,  her  decisiou 
was  a  straw  in  u  great  sea  of  unknown  possibihties.  Madame  Capuchon 
was  a  strong-minded  woman,  and  not  afraid  to  change  her  mind.  I 

'*!  have  lusard  from  F^Jicie,"  the  old  lady  wrote;  **  but  shu  saytl 
nothing  of  a  certain  lino  ei^hcme  which  I  hasten  to  acquaint  yott 
with.  I  learnt  it  by  chanco  the  other  day  when  Micottun  waa  withji 
me  consulting  on  the  subject  of  my  VTilh  which  it  ttooms  has  givisifl 
groat  offence  to  the  ]>u  ia  Louviercs.  Constdiirmg  the  preeanoQH 
state  of  my  health,  they  might  surely  huve  taken  patience ;  biti  ■ 
am  now  detemuued  that  thcj  ahall  not  benefit  by  one  farthing  UmII 
I  possofis.     MicottoD,  at  my  desire,  confessed  th; '  ''        '  ^ 

io  England  for  the  express  puqam^^  of  makinj^  «.r  r J 

daughter,  in  hopes  of  eventuallj  b^  U  mo.     He  ia  a  yncn^ 

man  of  iodiffen'nt  chamet^r,  and  hi  ..    dDubt,  tho  covr*  ■-    - -^ 

gr&sping  spirit  of  hid  father."     Mr,  Maynard  road  uu  Jkrth<ir;  1  N 
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up«  and  Wgan  to  Ulsa  out  oertain  Lunnkss  oailis  between  \m  ioetht 
**  Do€8  thiit  coufuumled  yotmg  puppy  think  my  Patty  is  to  be  disponed  of - 
like  a  biimllo  of  bay  ?  Docs  hi  come  lit* re  »cheiiuiig  uflor  tLiit  poor  old 
%rc(mati's  manoy  ?  Be  hiuiged  to  the  fcUow  ;  ho  must  ha  lold  to  go  about 
log  busiacfv,  Iklnrtho,  or  tlie  child  may  he  takioj*  a  faijcy  to  him.  Cou* 
found  the  iiapeiliutiat  jiickanapes.*' 

'*Biit  who  IS  to  tell  him?*'  poor  Martho  faltorod,  >,ith  one  more 
disiual  prtiseutlmiiut. 

•*  Yoti,  to  he  suro,"  said  Majnard,  clapping  on  his  ftslt  hat  and  mai'ch- 
iug  right  away  o&  the  premises. 

Ill  thit  meautiiao  ICumy  and  hia  cousin  had  been  very  busy  making  Don 
jump  backwwrdii  tmd  forwards  over  the  low  parap<?t.  They  had  a  little 
dinjointed  convcrsAtion  between  the  jumping. 

**  What  is  your  home  like  ?  "  Patty  aakcd  once. 
♦♦  I  wifth  it  was  more  like  yourp/'  said  Rt-my,  with  Bome  expretision; 
**  it  would  make  me  very  huppy  to  think  that,  some  day,  it  might  become 
more  so." 

The  gLrl  seemed  almost  to  undersbind  hiti  meaning,  for  ehe  blushed 
and  laughed,  and  tossed  her  gloves  up  in  the  air,  aud  caught  thorn  again* 
•'  1  love  my  home  dearly,**  said  she. 

At  that  moment  the  garden  door  oi>encd,  and  Mr*  Muynard  appeared, 
but  instead  of  coming  towards  them,  ho  no  fiooncr  saw  the  two  young  folks 
than  he  began  walking  straight  awuy  in  the  direction  of  the  outer  gate,  never 
tiiruing  his  head  or  paying  any  attention  to  the  young  folks. 

**  Papa*  pupa  !  "  cried  Patty,  springing  up  ;  but  her  father  walked  ou, 
never  heeding,  and  yet  she  was  sure  he  mui^t  have  heard.  What  could  it 
toean  ?  Bho  looked  at  Ri^my,  who  was  quite  unconscious,  twirling  his 
moQstAche,  and  Btirriug  up  Don  with  the  toe  of  his  boot ;  from  Hi  my  she 
looked  round  to  the  hbntry  window,  which  was  open  wide,  and  where  her 
moihrr  was  standing. 

**  Do  you  want  me  ?  "  Patty  cried,  running  up, 
*'Aak  your  cousin  to  come  and  speak  to  mUf 
vor}'  gi-avely — "  here,  in  pajja's  room." 

Patty  was  certain  that  sttmL'thing  ^was  wrong* 
mother's  message  with  a  wistful  glance  to  see  whether  he  did  not  saspcct 
any  trouble.  Tho  youug  man  started  up  obediently,  and  Patty  waited 
Duteide  in  tho  sun,  listening  to  the  voices  droning  away  within,  watching 
the  sparkle  of  the  distant  river,  lazily  following  the  flight  of  a  big  bumble- 
bee,-— wtmdering  when  their  talk  would  be  over  and  llemy  would  come  out 
to  her  again.  From  where  she  sat  Patty  could  see  the  reflection  of  the  two 
talkora  in  the  big  sloping  looldn^-glass  over  the  library*  table.  Her  mother 
woa  standing  very  dignified  and  stately,  the  young  man  had  drawn  himself 
straight  up — so  straight,  bo  grim  and  fierce-looking,  that  Patty,  as  she 
look^f  mis  surer  and  more  sure  that  all  was  not  right;  and  she  saw 
Leir  moUi4r  givo  him  a  letter,  and  he  seemed  to  push  it  away.  And  then 
it  was  uot  lit'-my  Imt  Mrs.  Hayuard  who  came  out,  looking  very  pale  and 


*  aaid  Mrs.  Maynaxdi 
She  gave  Ri^my  her 
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who  Bald,  '*  Patty,  darling,  I  hflvo  Locu  yery  much  piuiic^.     i«' 
has  behaved  80  strangely  and  imkinilly  to  you  and  mn  and  to  yuiu 
that  we  can  never  forget  or  forgive  it.     Your  father  says  bo.'* 

Mrs.  Maynard  had  tried  to  perform  her  tuftk  a^  gently  as  8ha  could.    8ho 
tald  Ilc^my  that  English  people  had  differont  views  on  many  subjeets  J 
the  French ;  that  she  hitd  luarnt  his  intentions  from  her  mother^ 
thought  a  best  to  tell  him  plainly  at  once  that  ahe  and  ^h,  Majmard  eoQ 
never  consent  to  any  such  arrangement ;  and  under  the  cireuiniiiaiie 
that^ — that — ^that 

**  You  can  never  consent/'  repealed  the  young  man,  ateppiog 
and  looking  through  her  and  round  about  her,  seeing  all  her  doubto^  i 
her  presentiments,  reading  the  letter,  overhearing  her  convorsatiou  witk^ 
her  husband  all  in  one  instant — eo  it  s«emed  to  poor  Marthts    **  And  why 

pray  ?  ** 

^*  We  cannot  argue  the  question/*  his  aunt  said,  with  aomo  dignity. 
♦•  You  must  not  attempt  to  see  my  daughter  any  more.** 

**  You  mean  to  say  that  you  are  turning  mc,  your  sister's  son,  out  of 
your  house/'  the  indignant  Eemy  said.     •*  I  own  to  oU  that  you  ncci 
me  of*     I  hoped  to  marry  your  daughter.     I  still  hope  it ;  and  I  bIiaII 
so  ptill,*'  cried  the  young  man. 

Ilemy*8  real  genube  admiration  for  Patty  stood  him  in  Uttle  stead  • 
he  was  angry  and  lost  his  temper  in  his  great  diBappointmeni  and 
He  behaved  badly  and  fooUshly. 

**  I  had  not  meant  to  turn  you  out  of  my  hou«e/'  iaid  his  auntgnifd' 
**  but  for  thfs  present  I  think  yon  had  oertainly  better  go.    I  L^innut  cspoM 
my  daughter  to  ^y  agitation/* 

•♦  You  have  said  more  than  enough/'  said  Remy.     "  I  \i:n  \:oiu^  ihiM 
instant/ '     And  as  he  spoke  he  went  striding  out  of  the  room. 

And  60  Bemy  came  back  no  more  to  sit  with  Patty  under  the  aBh-tjTM 
but  her  mother,  with  her  grave  face,  stood  before  her,  and  began  is' 
her  this  impossible,  unbehovablo  foct ; — that  he  \va^  youngi  thai  ho 
been  to  blame. 

'*  He  unkind  \  he  to  bhime  I     Oh,  mamnMi/'  the  dii  jsaid.  in  a  \ 
of  reproach, 

•*  He  has  been  unkind  and  fichemmrr.  i  i  u<  v.  ny  r 
I  am  8orn\  but  it  is  a  fact/*  And  ^Liitliii  us  she  spttl. 
auiiously  at  Patty,  who  had  changed  colour,  and  then  at  D«  hi 
himself,  who  was  marching  up,  fierce  still  and  pale,  with  bristling  l..^  ^j 
nose  looldng  hooked  and  his  lips  paring  in  a  sort  of  scomfbi  way.  B# 
waa  ciuryinjgj  his  cloak  on  his  arm. 

**  I  have  come  to  wiKh  you  good -by » and  to  thaxik  you  for  your  Eoj 
hospitality^  madamc/'  f^aid  h%  witli  a  grand  swvirpbg  bow.    **  Mj  cmuin, 
have  you  not  got  a  word  for  me  ?  ** 

But  Urs.  Maynartrs  cros  were  npom  h^r,  and  Patty,  villi  i.br 

fiilT  >nd  Ta*uiy  a  ility  iu>d 

itf^'  ^  ..  J  heart.  tuu\  Itiiny 
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linaFeLttd  away  with  rage  and  scorn  in  hk»  *'  Thoy  aro  all  alike  j  not  one  bit 
rlK^ticr  tbaii  myaelf.  That  little  girl  has  neither  kmdoess>  nor  feeling,  nor 
I'lidrhty  in  her.  The  mouthy  :  they  want  to  keep  it  for  themselves — that 
lis  the  meaning  of  ail  ibese  £ne  epeeches.  I  should  like  to  get  hold  of  her 
I  ail  the  Hamo,  little  stony-hearted  flirt,  just  to  8pite  them  ;  yes,  and  throw 
[lier  over  at  the  last  moment,  money  and  all — impertinent,  ill-bred  folks.'* 
I  ibid  it  happened  that  just  at  this  minute  Mr.  Maynard  was  eoming  back 
I  thoughti'ully  the  way  he  had  gone,  and  the  two  men  stopped  &ce  to  faeei 
lono  red,  the  other  pale.  Mi^.  Maynard,  seeing  the  meeting,  eame  hastily  up. 
You  win  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  am  going,'*  said  B^y,  defiantly 
^looking  at  Lis  uncle  as  he  had  done  at  his  aunt. 

**I  am  very  glad  to  Lear  it,"  said  Mr*  Mayuturd.     **  I  have  no  words  to 
oxpreas  tho  indlgaatiou  which  Ms  me  at  the  thought  of  your  making 
I  a  epeculatian  of  my  daughter's  afibetions,  and  the  sooner  you  are  gone 
the  better.'' 

**  Hush)  dear/'  said  Mrs.  Maynard*  laying  her  hand  on  her  husband *a 
1  aruif  and  looking  at  Patty,  who  had  followed  her  at  a  Uttlo  distance.     She 
f  liad  had  her  own  say,  and  was  beginning  to  think  poor  Hemy  hardly  dealt 
with. 

'  Let  him  say  wlnit  he  likes,  madome,  I  don't  care,''  Be  la  IjouvI^ 
**  I  am  certainly  going.     You  have  failed,  both  of  \-ou,  in  kindness 

Ihospittklity  ;  as  for  my  cousin ;  "  but  looking  at  Patty,  be  saw  that 

©yes  wei-e  fiill  of  tears,  and  ho  Btupped  short.  **  I  lun  all  that  you 
lc»'*  Remy  went  on.  **I  am  in  debt,  I  have  lost  money  at  gambling, 
'.  am  a  good-for-nothing  ftjllow.  You  might  have  made  someihing  of  mo, 
ill  of  you,  but  you  aro  a  sordid  nation  and  don't  understand  the  feelmgH  of 
,  French  gentleman/' 

With  this  bravado  Eemy  finally  stalked  off. 

**  I  think,  perhaps,  we  were  a  little  hasty/'  said  tho  injudicious  Martha, 
[irbiie  Patty  suddenly  burst  out  crjing  and  ran  away. 

Poor  Uttle  Patty  came  down  to  tea  that  evening  looking  very  pale,  with 
outing  red  lips,  prettier  than  ever,  her  mother  thought,  as  she  silently 
ave  the  child  her  cupful  of  tea  and  out  her  bread-and-butter,  and  put  liberal 
helpings  of  jam  and  jruit  before  her,  dainties  that  were  SLrved  in  the  old 
fcUt-glass  dishes  that  hud  sparkled  on  Maynard's  grauilmother's  tea  table 
ore.  Tho  old  Queen  Anne  teapot,  too,  was  an  heirloom,  and  the  urn  and 
lie  pretty  straight  spoons,  and  the  hideous  old  china  tea-set  >^ith  the  red 
Imud  jiiUow  flowers.  There  were  other  heirlooms  ia  i\ie  family,  and  even 
irutty's  bright  eyes  had  been  her  gi'oat- grandmother's  a  century  ago,  na 
anybody  might  see  who  looked  at  the  picture  on  the  wall.  Mr.  Maynard 
nras  sUont ;  he  had  been  angry  with  his  wife  for  her  gentle  remonstmnoey 
riouB  with  the  young  man  for  the  high  hand  In  which  ho  had  munied 
iters,  displeased  with  Patty  for  crying,  and  with  himself  for  not  having 
seen  the  turn  things  were  taking  :  and  he  now  eat  sulkily  stirring  his 
sulky  but  relenting — and  not  indisposed  for  peace.  After  all  he  had 
bad  his  own  way,  and  that  is  a  wonderful  calming  process.    Itemy  was 
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gone  ;  nothing  left  of  kim  but  a  silver  whistle  thai  Pdtty  had  put  away 
hor  work-table  clniwtT.     He  was  gono  ;   tho  echo  of  his  last  aogry  woi 
were  dinniag  m  Maynard's  ears,  while  a  psalm  of  rt^Uef  wus  sounding  in 
the  mother's  heart,     Patty  sulked  Uke  her  father,  and  ate  h«:r  bread-and- 
jam  without  speaking  a  word.     There  was  no  great  hanu  done,  Mr?. 
Maynard  thought,  as  she  kept  her  daughter  snpphcd.     She  hfn4t4f 
heen  ao  disturbed  and  overeomo  by  tho  stormy  eveul^  of  the  day  that 
could  not  eat*     She  made  the  nustake  that  many  elders  have  tuadt?  hefkjizt 
her :    they  miBtake  phyj^ical  for  mental  disturbance  ;    poor  well 
bodies  that  have  becu  jolted,  sbakeu^  patched,  imd  meudedi  and 
in  hfdf-a-dozeu  places,  are  easily  aiiuctod  by  tho  passing  jara  of  the  moi 
they  sutt'er  and  lose  their  appetite,  and  get  acbes  directly  which  take  a" 
much  sen^  of  the  mental  inquietude  which  brought  the  disturhance  aliout 
Young  healthy  creatures  like  Patty  can  eat  a  good  dinner  and  feel  a  keen 
pauf?  and  hide  it,  and  chatter  on  scarcely  conscious  of  their  own  heroism* 

But  as  the  days  went  by  Mrs.  Maynard  suspected  that  all  was  not  well 
with  the  child  ;  there  seemed  to  be  a  little  efibrt  and  strain  in  the  life  which 
had  seemed  so  easy  and  smooth  before.  More  than  once,  'Mrs.  Mayuanl 
noticed  her  daughter's  eyes  fixed  upon  her  curiouely  and  wistfully,  Ouo 
day  the  mother  asked  her  why  she  looked  at  her  so.  Patty  blushed  hot 
did  not  answer.  The  tiuth  was,  il  was  the  likeness  to  her  cousin  whi4;h 
she  wag  studying.  These  blushes  and  sUcuce  made  Martba  Majuard  m 
little  uneasy. 

But  more  days  passed,  and  the  mother's  anxious  heart  was  reUe\fld^^| 
Patty  had  brighteued  up  agaiu»  and  looked  like  hei-setf,  coming  aaim 
gomg  in  her  Undine- like  way,  bringing  home  long  wTeaths  of  ivy,  hird*' 
eggs,  sylvan  treasm^es.  Hho  was  out  in  all  weathers.  Her  lockn  only 
curled  tbe  crLspor  for  the  iUlling  ram,  and  her  cbeeks  only  brightuuod  wheu 
the  damp  rose  up  from  the  river*  The  timt^  ciuue  for  their  annual  vi<at 
to  Madjune  de  Capuchon*  Patty,  out  in  her  wooils  and  iLcadows,  woo* 
dered  mid  wondered  what  might  eome  of  it ;  but  Poitiere  Is  a  long  way  from 
Foutainebloau,  *'foiiunately,**  **altta  !  '*  thought  the  mother — in  her  room, 
packing  Patty's  treasures — and  tho  dau^jLli  r  out  in  the  open  field  in  the 
same  breath.  Thvy  were  ho  uned  to  one  anathcr  these  two,  that  somo  mH 
of  magnetic  current  passed  between  them  at  times*  luid  ceriainl/  MortlMi 
never  thought  of  liemy  de  la  Loaviere  that  Patty  did  not  think  of  hist  too. 


IIL 

Old  Mxdamk  dr  Cahuhio?!  wa!4  dcdighied  with  h^T  grand -daaghtur*  and 
the  improvement  she  found  in  her  since  the  year  I^^fore.  Hhe  made  oiior* 
of  hi*r  than  hhe  hud  ever  done  of  Marthe  her  tlaughtor.  All  maniirr  of 
rtlicB  were  produced  out  of  ilie  old  lady's  ancient  stores  to  ailoni  Miitf 

r  nd  littV  ;.  '  "  "  .U 

li''  .nil   her  IJ'  '-i§ 
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Sed  and  mnslins  measured,  while  Simonno  tried  bor  hiuid  onae  agiiiii  ui 
ke-makmg.     Patty,  in  retura,  brought  a  great  nishof  youth,  and  libertr. 
Q(l  sunshiDe  into  the  old  closed  house  ^  where  nhe  was  Rpoilt,  worn  hipped, 
ctted,    to  her  heart's   content.     Her   mother's   tender   speechless   love 
.  dimmed  and  put  out  by  this  chonis  of  compliments  and  aduiiru- 
*♦  Take  care  of  your  complexion ;  whatever  you  do,  take  care  of  your 
aplexion,"  her  grandmother  was  alwa3r8  saying*     Madame  Capuchon 
ctnally  sent  for  the  first  modiste  in  the  town,  explained  what  she  wanted, 
aid  ordered  a  scarlet  **  capeline  ** — such  as  ladies  wear  by  the  sea-side — (k 
etty  frilled,  quilted,  laced,  and  braided  scarlet  hood,  close  round  the 
beekfl  and  tied  up  to  the  chin,  to  protect  her  grand- daughter's  youthfiil 
bloom  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.     She  need  not  have  been  bo 
liouF.   Patty's  roses  were  of  a  damask  that  does  not  fade  in  the  sun's  rays. 
Squire  Mav-uard,  who  was  a  sensible  man,  did  not  approve  of  all  this 
t  do,  and  thought  it  was  all  very  bad  for  Miss  Patty,  **  whose  little  head 
1  was  quite  full  enough  of  nonsense  already,"  he  said.     One  day  Patty  came 
Lhome  with   the   celebrated   pearls   round  her  neck,  that  Madame  da  ]a 
iLounere  had  tried  so  hard  to  get.     Madame  Capuchon  forgot  that  she  had 
dy  given  them  to  MartbSi  but  Mrs.  Maynard  herself  was  the  last  to 
remembered  this,  and  it  was  her  husband  who  said  to  her,  with  a 
tirug  of  the  shoulders- 
It  is  aU  very  weU,  but  they  ai"o  yours,  my  dear,  and  your  mother  has 
do  more  right  to  them  than  Patty  has/' 

Patty  pouted,  flashed,  tossed  her  little  head,  6ung  her  arms  round  her 
othecr's  neck,  all  in  an  instant.  She  was  a  tender* hearted  little  perscm, 
beedless^  impulsive,  both  fi»r  the  be.^t  and  the  worst,  as  her  poor  mother 
Qew  to  her  cost.  The  squire  thought  his  wife  spoilt  her  daughter,  and 
ccasionally  tried  a  course  of  judicious  severity,  and,  as  I  have  already 
id|  he  had  only  succeeded  in  frightening  the  child  more  than  ho  had  any 
dea  of. 

"Take  them,  dear  mamma,"  said  Patty,   pulling  off  her  necklace. 
*<  I  didn't  know  anything  about  them.     Grandmamma  tied  them  on.'' 

**  Darling,**  said  her  mother,  '*  you  are  my  jewel.     I  don't  want  thtno 
pearls  :  and  if  they  are  mine,  I  give  them  to  you/' 

Two  pearl  drops  were  in  Mrs,  Maynard's  eyes  as  she  spoke.  She  was 
Jthinking  of  her  long  lonely  days,  and  of  the  treasures  which  were  now 
Looking  at  this  bright  face  in  its  scarlet  hood — this  gay,  youthful 
csence  standing  before  them  all  undimmed,  in  the  splendour  of  its 
Dufidence  and  brigbtness — it  seemed  to  Mrs,  Ma\Tiard  as  if  now,  in 
ker  old  age,  now  that  she  had  even  forgotten  her  longings  for  them,  all 
be  gbod  things  were  granted  to  her,  the  want  of  which  had  made  her 
arly  life  so  sad.  It  was  like  a  miracle,  that  at  fifty  all  this  should  come 
her.  Her  meek  glad  eyes  sought  ber  husband's.  He  was  frowning, 
Dd  eyeing  his  little  girl  uneasily. 

**  I  don't  like  that  red  bonnet  of  yours,"  said  he*     "It  is  too  con- 
iicuotw.     You  can't  walk  about  Paris  in  that/* 
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«  Purii*  I  "  fthriekfid  Patty.     "  Am  I  going  to  PAng,  pap^?  ** 

**  You  mutt  t&ko  great  caro  of  your  father,  Patty/*  «ai<l  her  mo 
**  I  shall  stay  here  with  my  mother  until  you  coma  Imck/' 

I  am  not  going  to  describo  Patty's  delights  and  BUrprifte.  "Ever 
haa  seen  through  her  cyeB)  at  one  time  or  another,  and  knows  what  it  m  U% 
be  sixteen,  and  transported  into  a  daxaling  ringing  world  of  Bouuds* 
sightSf  and  taeteB,  and  revolaiionB.  The  good  father  took  his  dau^ 
to  dine  off  delicious  little  dishes  with  sauoefli  with  white  fansad 
butter  to  eat  in  between  tbe  eonrses ;  he  hired  little  carriages,  iii ' 
they  sped  through  the  blazing  streets,  and  were  set  down  at  the  doom  of 
museams  and  palaces,  and  the  gates  of  cool  gardens,  where 
miumured  and  music  played ;  he  had  some  trienda  in  Paris — a 
natured  old  couple,  who  volunteered  to  take  charge  of  his  gir) ;  but  I 
that  whole,  happy,  unspeakable  week  he  rarely  left  her.  One  &i|^ 
took  her  to  the  ptay — a  grand  falr^  piece — where  a  fustian  peoMUil  ] 
was  turned  into  a  satin  princess  in  a  flash  of  mu^ic  and  electrie  li^ 
Patty  took  her  fatlier's  arm*  and  eame  awny  with  the  erowd»  wxtJn 
vision  of  those  waving  halos  of  bliss  opening  and  shining  with  goliiea  i 
%nd  silver-garbed  nymphs,  and  shrieks  of  music  and  admimiioa,  all  i 
and  turning  before  her.  The  satin  princess  was  alieady  le-i 
but  that  wa8  no  affair  of  Patty's »  Some  one  in  the  isrowdi  bellar  uwd  i 
plays  and  fairy  pieces,  coming  along  behind  the  fiithor  and  dau^^itei^ 
thought  that  by  far  the  prettiest  sight  he  had  aeen  that  ni^  was  this 
lovely  eager  littte  face  before  him,  and  that  thosa  twD  dark  eyes 
(Lashing,  now  silent — were  the  most  beautiful  UlHminatiomi  he  had 
nessod  for  many  a  day.  The  bright  eyes  never  discovered  who  it ' 
behind  her.  Need  I  say  that  it  was  Uemy,  who,  after  looking  for  them  iati 
couple  of  days  in  all  the  most  likely  places,  took  a  ticket  for  Fontainsl] 
on  the  third  evening  after  he  had  seen  them*  What  fasoination  wm 
that  attracted  him  ?  He  was  hurt  and  angi^  ^Hth  her,  he  loved  and 
longed  to  see  her.  Sometimes  vagne  thooghta  of  revenge  cfoiMd 
mind  :  ho  would  see  hc*r  and  win  her  alTections,  and  then  turn  away  t 
kavo  her,  and  pay  back  the  affront  vrhich  had  been  put  upoa 
M*  Bemy,  curling  his  muatachios  in  tho  rail  way -cftrriaga,  and  aid 
this  admirable  scheme,  was  no  very  plea&ant  object  to  QootampUita. 

**  That  gentleman  in  the  comer  looks  ready  to  eat  nsallup,"  wh 
a  little  bride  to  her  husband. 

Meiuinliile  Patty  had  been  going  ott  bir  way  ^mry  jdaeidly  nil 
three  days,  ronntog  hither  and  thither,  driving  in  the  forosl.  ^1 
her  grandmotbar,  coming  homo  at  night  under  th«  mtimi.      I^ 
red  hooii  was  w«tll  known  in  thi  pUioe.     SometimM  mmmtml  by  Bcti^ 
an  English  mnid  who  had  coma  o^^r     "*     '     "      '        '  ^'r.  May 

himself  walked  witli  his  danghte^r*  ;eUMi| 

ha  did  not  like  her  Koing  nbont   aioi  used   to  pool 

ami  rebel  at  thew  precautions.     Mrs, ...-,.  k%f^r  walky4^ 

ahe  used  to  drive  over  to  hex  mother  s  of  an  aAiiiiiOQCi»  imA  hat  bn 
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f  would  follow  hot  hXcr  ;  aud  Bimonno,  rGulUntf  jironid  then 
[  tho  preparatiou  of  fricaDdeaiia  and  galottes,  sueU  as  she  loved 
before  them,  and  cream  Urts  and  chicken  and  vol  an  vent.  There 
ran  no  cwd  to  her  resources.  And  yet  to  ht^ar  Madame  Capo^hon*  one 
rcmld  think  that  she  led  tho  life  of  an  invabd  ascetic  stnjn-ing  on  a  deseii 
'  These  ndlwaya  carry  away  everything?/'  the  old  lady  wonld  say ; 
leave  one  nothiiij?*  Wlicn  I  say  that  I  have  dined,  it  h  (dt  tho 
,uf  imying  so.  Yoa  know  I  urn  not  particulari  but  thty  leave  us 
itely  nothings  to  eat/'  On  this  especial  occiiaion  tho  old 
r»tate  of  pathetic  indl'.aiaiion  over  M.  BougQ,  her  buttermaD, 
vho  bad  been  taken  up  for  fidao  pmuiioeft.  Bimonne  joined  111,^^'^  I  went 
fin  for  the  tmy/*  ahe  said,  **  Oh,  I  saw  at  once,  by  the  expression  of 
Amo's  fnco,  that  there  waa  aomething  vTODg.  It  was  lard  that  bo  had 
wiUi  his  butter*  As  it  is,  I  do  not  know  where  to  go  to  find  her 
bing  fit  to  eat*  They  keep  cows  at  the  hotel,**  she  added»  turning 
Marihe  as  she  set  down  a  great  dish  full  of  oream-cakos  upon  the  table. 
'  Perhaps  they  would  supply  U8»  if  you  asked  them.'* 

Mrfi.  Maynard  undertook  the  negotiation  ;    and  Dcxt  day  she  called 

Patty  to  her  into  the  little  drawing-room,  and  gave  the  child  a  piece  of 

|lkoneycomb  and  a  little  pat  in  a  ^ine-leafi  to  take  to  Madame  €apacbon« 

a  sample.     **Give  her  my  love,  and  tell  her  she  can  have  as  much 

Dre  &i  she  likes  ;  and  call  Betty  to  go  with  you,'*  said  Mrs.  Maynard. 

h«  Tell  Betty  to  follow  me,"  said  Patty,  dancing  off  delighted  with  hi-^r 

^mmisaion.     Betty  followed ;  but   there   are  two   roads   to   Madame 

Capuchon's,  one  by  the  street  and  nuo  by  the  park.     Patty  certainly 

waited  for  three  miautee,  but  Betty  never  came ;  ehe  was  trudging  down 

r|he  town,  and  gaping  into  all  the  shops  as  she  went  along,  while  Iter 

foung  mifltresa  had  escaped  into  tlie  park»  and  was  hurrying  along  the 

I  venues  p  delighted  to  be  free — hurrying  and  then  stopping,  as  the  fimcy 

fi    '    '     .      The  sun  shone,  the  golden  water  quivered,  the  swans  came 

It  was  all  Patty  could  do  not  to  sing  right  out  and  dance  to 

|)i«r  own  singiDg*     By  degrees  her  spirits  quieted  down  a  little. 

Patty  was  standing  leaning  ovcT  the  stone*  parapot  at  the  end  of  the 

errace»  and  looking  deep  down  into  the  water  which  laps  agiunst  it.    A 

l^hoal   of   carp   was  passing  through   tho   clear   cool  depths.      Solemn 

iarchs,  bald,  dim  with  agt«,  bleaied  and  liuled  and  overgrown  with 

mosses   and  lichens,  terrible  with  thoii*  chill   life  of  ccnturit^s, 

aly  sliding,  foUowed  by  their  court  thx'ough  the  clear  cool  watt?r« 

re  they  had  floated  for  ages  past.      UncouBcioua,  living,  indifferent 

I  the  genfimtions  were  suoceeding  one  another,  and  angry  multitude!) 

;  and  yelling  while  kingdoms  changed  hands ;  while  thc»  gny  court 

seattering  crumbs  with  their  dainty  fmgerfi,  were  booted  by  the 

i  and  furies  of  thti  V      '  '  1      1  •       r     ^r,ftd  aud  for  blood  for 

f  cJiildren  i — The  ej  v  into  the  cool  depths 

of  the  basins  while  thc5<^^  nwiui  ghngts  of  w»Dt  and  madness  olamoorad 

of  the  i4alf^c«, — ^ghosts  that  have  not  passed  away  for 
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ever,  aliis  !  with  tlio  powders  and  patfheSi  and  the  stately  weU-brod  i 
of  the  court  of  Dives.  After  these  times  a  laew  order  of  things  was 
established,  and  the  caqis  may  hairo  seen  a  new  race  of  spirits  in  th 
<[uaint  garb  and  odd  afl'ectatiou  of  a  bygone  age,  of  senateg  and  coo 
and  a  dead  lioman  people ;  and  then  an  Emperor,  broken-hearted,  sig 
away  an  emp'ure,  and  a  Waterloo  was  fought ;  and  to-day  began  to  da^ 
and  the  mm  shone  for  a  while  upon  the  kingly  dignity  of  Orleans ;  and 
then  upon  a  second  empire,  with  flags  and  many  eagles  and  heo8  to 
decorate  the  whole,  and  trumpets  blowing  and  looms  at  work  and  n  t^mple^ 
raised  to  the  new  goddess  of  industry. 

^Vhat  did  it  all  matto  to  the  old  grey  carji  ?  They  had  Ui  •  ;  u 
kings  and  by  emperoi-s  ;  and  now  they  were  snatching  as  cagoj  I  v  lU  in 
cronibs  which  Patty  Maynard  was  dropping  one  by  one  into  tht-  wat< 
and  which  floated  pleasantly  into  tlieir  great  open  maws.  The  little  hU 
of  bread  tasted  much  alike  from  wherever  they  csmc.  If  Patty  had  been 
used  to  put  such  vague  speculations  into  words,  she  mJgM  have  wondered 
Bomeiimcs  whether  we  human  carps,  snatching  at  the  crumbs  wlileh  &0 
upon  the  watern  of  life,  are  not  also  greedy  and  unconscious  of  the  wonders 
and  changes  that  may  be  going  on  close  at  hand  in  another  element 
which  we  do  not  belong,  but  at  which  we  guess  now  and  then. 

A  crumb  fell  to  little  Patty  herself,  just  then  gazing  down  deep  into  lli^ 
water*  The  sun  began  to  shine  hot  and  yet  more  hot|  and  the  child  put 
up  her  big  white  umbrella,  for  her  hood  did  not  shade  her  eyes.  A  gi«*l 
magnificent  stream  of  light  iUnmined  the  grand  old  place,  and  tho  waving 
tree-topsi  and  the  still  currentless  lake.  The  li^h  floated  on  baj^king.  (ho 
birds  in  the  trees  seemed  suddenly  HjlenciMl  by  the  intense  beautiful 
radiimce,  the  old  palace  courts  gleiuned  bravely,  the  shadowii  ghrank  and 
blackened,  hot,  sweet,  and  silent  the  hght  streamed  upon  the  great  green 
arches  and  courts  and  colonnades  of  the  palace  of  garden  without*  upon 
the  arches  and  courts  and  colonnades  of  the  palace  of  marble  within,  with 
its  quaint  eaves  and  muHions,  its  lilies  of  Fr^ice  and  D's  and  H's  still 
entwined,  though  D  and  H  had  been  parted  for  throe  centuries  and  mo 
It  was  so  sweet  and  so  serene,  that  Patty  began  to  think  of  her 
She  could  not  have  told  you  why  fine  days  put  her  in  mind  of  hinj,  i 
ot  that  happy  hour  in  the  boat;  and  to*day  she  could  not  help  it, 
pulled  the  litUe  silver  whistle  out  of  hej*  ix)cket,  and  insteaxl  of  y 
thought  of  Ikmy  away,  as  she  had  done  valiantly  of  late,  the  r^.. .  .  ,aid 
turned  the  whisUe  in  her  hands  round  and  round  again.  It  gloAmiMl  in 
the  son  like  a  whistle  of  fire;  and  th  she  put  •. 

Bhould  she  Mghtcn  the  carp  ?  Patty  v,  ;  ami  m  ^ 

sweet  long  note  upon  the  shrill  gleaming  toy,  it  echoed  oddly  in  the  «tt] 
ness,  and  across  the  water.     The  caqj  did  not  icrr-  * ,  i  .^-   .  .  i 
stop|»ed  short,  frightened,  aahamedi  with  burning  t  ;  vMfi 

tl  of  a  footstep   striking  acroaa  the  ston^  t«mie^,  the  idivr  bcT 

eoi  5ug  towards  her. 

To  people  who  &r«  In  love  each  mcetiog  ii  a  saw  tnirade<     Thit  vviii 
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im  oclil  ebiince  certainly,  a  (junint  freak  of  fortune*  The  child  thought  it 
waa  some  mcaDtatlou  that  she  had  uncou&ciously  performed  ;  Bhe  sprang 
backi  her  dark  eyes  flashed,  the  silver  whistle  fell  to  the  ground  and 
went  rolling  and  rolling,  and  bobbing  across  the  stones  to  the  young 
man's  foet. 

He  picked  it  up  and  came  forward  with  an  amnsed  and  loTer-like 
smile,  holding  it  out  in  hh  hand.  **  I  have  only  just  beard  you  were 
here/'  be  eaid ;  "  I  came  to  eco  my  grandmother  last  ni^jht,  from  Paiis. 
My  dear  cousin,  what  a  dc4igbtful  chance.  Are  not  you  a  little  bit  glad  to 
see  me  ?**  said  the  young  man,  romantically.  It  was  a  shame  to  play  off 
his  airs  and  graces  upon  such  a  simple  downright  soul  as  Martha  Majnard. 
Some  one  should  have  boxed  bis  ears  a^  be  stood  there  smiling,  handsome, 
irresistible,  trying  to  make  a  sentimental  scene  out  of  a  chance  meeting. 
Poor  little  Patty,  with  all  her  courage  and  simpleness,  was  no  match  for 
him  at  first ;  sbo  looked  up  at  his  face  wistfully  and  then  turned  away,  for 
one  burning  blush  succeeded  to  another,  and  then  slie  took  courage  again. 
**0f  course  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  cousin  Remy,"  said  she  brightly,  and 
she  held  out  her  little  brown  hand  and  put  it  fi-aukly  into  his,  **  It  is  the 
greatest  pleasure  and  delight  to  me,  above  all  now  when  I  Lad  given  up  all 
hopes  for  ever ;  but  it's  no  use,"  said  Patty  with  a  sigh,  "  for  I  know  I 
mustn't  talk  to  you,  they  wouldn't  like  it.  I  muf^t  never  whistle  again 
upon  the  little  whistle,  for  fear  you  should  appear,"  she  said  with  a  sigh. 

This  was  no  cold-bearted  maiden.  Bemy  forgot  bis  vague  schemes  of 
fevengo  and  desertion,  the  moment  he  beard  the  sound  of  her  dear  Httle 
voice.  **  They  wouldn't  like  it,"  said  Remy,  reddening,  **&nd  I  have 
been  lon^g  and  wearying  to  see  you  agaiu  Patty.  What  do  you  suppose 
1  have  come  here  for  ? — Patty,  Patty,  confess  that  you  were  thinking  of 
me  when  you  whistled,"  and  as  be  said  this  the  wolfs  whole  heart  melted. 
**  Do  you  know  bow  often  I  have  thought  of  you  since  I  was  cruelly  driven 
away  from  your  house  ?  " 

Two  great,  ashamed,  vexed,  sorrowful  tears,  startled  into  Mariha*s  eyefl 
as  she  turned  away  her  head  and  pulled  away  her  hand* 

*'  Oh,  Bamy,  Indeed,  indeed  there  must  have  been  some  reason,  somo 
mistake  :  dear  papa,  if  you  knew  how  ho  loves  me  and  mamma,  and,  oh, 
how  miserable  it  made  me.'* 

**  I  daresay  there  was  some  mistake,  since  you  say  so,*'  said  the  wily 
wolf.     **  Patty,  only  say  you  love  me  a  Httle,  and  I  will  forgive  everything 

I  anything." 
'  I  mngtn*t  let  any  one  tiUk  about  forginng  them,**  said  the  girl.     •*  I 
would  love  you  a  great  deal  if  I  might,"  she  added  with  another  sigh. 
•*I  do  love  you,  only  I  try  not  to,  and  I  tLlnlc, — ^T  am  sure,  I  shaU  get 
over  it  in  time  if  I  can  only  be  brave." 

This  was  such  an  astounding  confei^siou  limt  De  Ja  Louviere  hardly 

knew  how  to  take  it ;  touched  and  amused  and  amazed,  he  stood  there, 

looking  at  the  honest  littlo  sweet  face.     Patty's  confession  was  a  very 

honest  one.     The  girl  knew  that  it  was  not  to  be  ;  she  was  loyal  to  her 
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fftthiir,  aud,  above  all,  to  that  tender,  wistful  mother.     Filial  devotioa 
eeemed  like  the  bright  eyt^a  aud  axUet  tea-pot  to  be  au  loIientaQCd  io  her  \ 
family.     She  did  not  deceive  herself;  she  knew  that  she  loved  her  cou&ia 
with  fiomething  more  than  cousinly  a^ectiop,  but  she  uho  beUeved  thai 
it  was  a  faucy  which  could  be  conquered.     **  We  are  human  beiugB/*  said 
Patty,  like  St.  Paul ;  ''  we  are  not  machines  ;  we  can  do  what  we  will  with 
oureelvesi  if  we  only  determine  to  try.     And  I  will  try  J'*    And  ahe  set  bet  1 
teeth  and  looked  quite  fierce  at  E^jmy ;  and  then  she  melted  again,  and  1 
Bald  in  her  childish  way,  *'  You  never  told  me  you  would  come  if  I  blAW  i 
upon  the  whistle."  I 

Do  her  harm, — ^wound  her, — punish   her   parents   by  $fcabLiug  tbii 
tender  little  heart  2  Bemy  said  to  himself  that  he  had  rather  cut  off  bid  ^ 
muataobios. 

There  was  something  loyal,  honest,  and  tender  in  the  little  thitij;,  thai 
ionobed  him  inexpresaibly«     He  suddenly  began  to  tell  himself  that  bo  I 
Hgreed  with  bis  uncle  that  io  try  to  marry  Patt  y'fi  sake  bad  been  i 

ft  ibame  and  a  sin.    He  bad  been  a  fool  and  a  i  nud  blind  and  deaf,  j 

Ilemy  de  la  Louviere  was  only  half  a  wolf  after  all, — a  sheep  in  wolf  *$  j 
clothing.  He  bad  worn  the  skin  so  long  that  he  had  begun  to  think  it  \ 
was  his  very  own,  and  he  wiid  perfectly  amazed  and  sui-prised  to  find  such  j 
H  soft,  toudor  place  beneath  it.  j 

It  was  with  quite  a  different  look  and  tone  from  the  TomaiiliCy  impa4^  I 
aioned,  corsair  manner  in  whidi  he  had  begun,  that  be  said  very  gently*  j 
''Dear  Patty,  don't  try  too  hard  not  to  hke  uie.  I  eannot  help  b^piagj 
that  all  wOl  be  well.     You  will  hnpo  too,  will  you  not  ?"  ' 

•*  Yes,  indeed,  I  will,"  said  Patty;  *'  and  now,  Remy,  you  must  go:  I 
ha?e  talked  to  you  long  enough.  See,  this  is  the  back  gata  and  the  way 
to  the  Kue  de  la  Lampe/*  For  they  bad  been  walking  on  all  this  time 
and  following  the  course  of  the  avenue*     Que  or  two  peo]>!  'by 

looked  kindly  at  the  handsome  yoimg  couple  strolling  in  i!  >ud ; 

a  man  in  a  blonse,  wheeling  a  hand* truck,  looked  over  bid  shoulder  a 
second  tunc  us  be  turned  down  the  turning  to  the  Hue  de  b  Lampe. 
Fatty  did  not  iea  him,  she  was  absorbed  in  one  great  resolation.  She 
must  go  now,  and  say  good -by  to  her  cousin,  . 

'*  Come  a  littio  way  farther  with  me,"  saiii  Benay,  **  jiiit  a  little  uay 
under  the  trees.  Patty,  I  have  a  canf«s&ion  to  m^e  to  you.  You  wtU 
bate  me,  perhaps,  and  yet  I  cannot  help  telling  you." 

**  Oh,  indeed  I  mnst  not  come  now,**  Patty  said,  **  GQod*Vyi 
good-by/'  I 

'*  You  won*t  listen  to  m«,  then  7  *'  said  the  young  mm ;  $Q  9$dl]^  tbol  i 
ahe  had  not  the  courage  to  leaT#  biu,  and  abe  turnt»d  at  last,  imd  walWd 
a  few  steps. 

"  Will  you  lei  mo  carry  your  basket  ?  "  aaid  bar  c^miin.  **  \Vb*i  ai* 
ypo  taUng  this  to  T' 

**Itia  for  my  grandmother/*  aaid  <!«**  I'lil  ri'^i^ting*  ««  fL  mv.  biiv«a 
yon  raally  anything  to  eay  ?  " 
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Thty  hml  come  lo  Uiq  end  of  tiie  park,  wliere  its  gates  lead  into  tho 
forait ;  cue  road  Jod  to  the  Htio  do  la  Lampo,  the  othGr  uito  Hub  greoi 
waving  vorld  of  treea.  It  was  a  lovely  summer's  afler^oau.  Tliejre  was 
a  hofcit  in  the  air,  delighting  and  baskiDg  in  the  golden  comfort ;  butter* 
fUeSj  midge B,  flights  of  birds  horn  the  foretjt  were  pushing.  It  was  plea« 
satit  to  exist  in  such  a  place  and  hour,  to  walk  by  liemy  ou  the  soA 
qyringiug  turf,  and  to  hsten  to  the  sonnd  of  his  \oiee  under  the  bhode  of 
\  overarching  boughs. 

*'  Patty,  do  you  know  I  did  want  to  marry  you  for  your  money  ?  "  Eemy 
"SSd  at  last.  *•  I  love  you  truly ;  but  I  have  not  loved  you  always  as  I 
ought  to  have  done — as  I  do  now*  You  scorn  me,  you  cannot  forgive  me  ?  '^ 
ha  added,  as  the  girl  stopped  short,     **  You  will  never  trust  me  again*" 

**  Ob  Eemy,  how  cottld  you  ....  Oh»  yes,  indeed,  indo<^d  I  do 
Ibr^ve  you.  I  do  trust  you/'  (die  added  quickly,  saybg  an^iiiing  to 
comibrt  and  cheer  him  when  he  looked  so  unhappy.  Every  moment  took 
them  farther  and  fttrtk  r  on.  Tho  Uttle  person  with  tho  pretty  red  hood 
and  bright  eyi^s  and  the  httle  bajiket  had  almost  forgotten  her  commission, 
^^    har  ccin^  '  '  '       '    r.  and  all  the  other  dutiei^  of  life.     Ilemy> 

^P    too»  hh'l  but  tho  bx'ight  Bweet  little  face,    the  red 

hood,  and  the  iiuie  hand  holding  the  basket,  when  they  came  to  a  dark, 

» enclosed  bulting-placo  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  from  whence  a  few  rocky 
steps  led  out  upon  a  suddcm  hillBide,  which  looked  out  into  the  open 
world.  It  was  a  lovely  sui-prising  sight,  a  burst  of  open  country,  a  great 
purple  amphitheatre  of  rocks  shining  and  hills  spreading  to  meet  the  skieB» 
clefts  and  Budden  gleazDS,  and  a  wide  distant  horizon  of  waving  ^rest 
iHnging  the  vaUuy.  Clouds  were  drifting  and  tints  changing,  the  heather 
springinfi  between  tho  rocks  at  their  feet,  and  the  thousands  of  tree-tops 
jftri^:  a  rippio  on  u  sea. 

_     r  ug  in  the  great  wide  Iresbn^ss  of  the  place  brought  Patty  to 

herself  ugiiin. 
**  How  lovely  it  i»,"  sho  fijiid.    **  Oh,  1^  mv,  wuj  luu  yuu  let  ma  COOie? 
Oh,  I  oughtn't  to  have  come." 

Remy  tried  to  comfort  her.     *•  We  have  not  been  very  long/'  he  said* 
Wo  will  take  the  short  cut  through  the  trees,  and  you  shall  tdl  jour 
mothar  all  about  it.     There's  no  more  reason  why  we  shouhin't  walk 
ither  now  than  when  wo  were  at  Littleton."        ^ 

>  As  he  was  epeaking  he  was  leading  the  way  through  the  brushwoodi 
'  and  they  got  into  a  cro&s  avenue  leading  buck  to  the  carriage-road, 

*•  I  shall  eome  lo  Madame  Ciipiichon*8,  too,  since  yon  are  going,**  said 
Betnjt  maklni;  a  giand  resolution.     *'I  think  perhaps  she  wWi  help  ua* 
ill        '  she  did  all  the  niischief  *  '*  and  then  he  went  on  a 

K  tho  tro(?s  that  grew  in  Patty's  way.     A  little  field- 
mouse  peeped  at  them  and  ran  away,  a  lightning  tsheet  of  light  flashed 
through  tho  groeo  and  changing  leaves,  littlo  blue  ilowors  were  twinkling  ou 
thd  mosses  under  the  trccB,  dried  blossoms  wer«)  fulling,  and  cones  aod 
loarus  and  orgmatio  twigs  and  shoots, 
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•*  Is  this  the  way  ?  "  said  Patty,  Buddonly  stopping  short,  and  looking 
abuut  her*  **  Eemy,  look  at  those  ftrrows  cut  in  the  trees  ;  they  are  not 
pomtiDg  to  the  road  we  have  come.  Oh,  Rcmy,  do  not  lose  the  way,'* 
cried  Patty,  in  a  sudden  fright. 

•*  Dori*t  be  afraid/  Rmy  answered,  Liughing»  and  htirrying  on  before 
her;  and  then  he  etoppod  short,  and  began  to  ptill  at  his  mustache, 
looking  first  in  one  direction,  and  then  in  another.  **  Do  you  think  they 
if'ould  be  anxious  if  you  were  a  little  late  ?  "  ho  said. 

**  AniioiiB,"  cried  Patty.  **  Mamma  would  die ;  she  could  not  boar  it. 
Oh,  Remy,  Remy,  what  shall  I  do  ?  *'  Bhe  flushed  up,  and  almost  began 
to  cry.  "  Oh,  find  the  way,  please.  Bo  you  see  any  more  arrows  ?  Here 
ia  one ;  come,  come." 

Patty  turned ♦  and  began  to  retrace  her  steps,  hurrying  along  in  a  ferer 
of  terror  and  remorse.  The  wood- pigeons  cooed  overhead,  the  long  lines  of 
distant  trees  were  mingling  and  twisting  in  a  sort  of  dance,  as  she  flew  along. 

**  Wait  for  me,  Patty,*'  cried  Remy.    "  Hero  h  some  one  to  ask.*'    And  } 
as  he  spoke  he  pointed  to  an  old  woman  coming  along  one  of  the  naiTOW 
cross  pathways,  carrying  a  tray  of  sweetmeata  and  a  great  jar  of  lemonade. 

*'  Fontainebleau,  my  little  gentleman  ?  **  said  the  old  woman*  "  You  are 
inming  your  back  npon  it.  The  an'ows  point  away  from  Fontainebleau, 
and  not  towards  the  town.  Do  you  know  the  big  cross  near  the  gate  ? 
Well,  it  is  just  at  the  end  of  that  long  avenue.  Wait,  wait,  my  little 
gentleman.  Won't  you  buy  a  sweet  sugarfitick  for  the  pretty  little 
Jady  in  the  red  hood  ?  Believe  me,  she  is  fond  of  sngarsticks.  It  ia 
not  the  first  time  that  she  has  bought  some  of  mine.'* 

But  Rt-my  knew  that  Patty  was  in  no  mood  for  barley-sugar,  and  he 
went  oil'  to  cheer  up  his  cousin  with  the  good  news.  The  old  woman 
hobbled  off  grumbling. 

It  was  getting  kter  by  thin  time.  The  shadows  were  changing,  and  a 
western  light  was  beginning  to  glow  upon  the  many  stems  and  quivering 
branches  of  the  great  wa^ing  forest.  Everything  glowed  in  nn wearied 
change  and  beauty,  but  they  had  admired  enough.  A  bird  was  E^inging 
high  above  over  their  heads,  they  walked  on  quickly  in  silence  for  half  an 
hoinr  or  more,  and  at  the  end  of  the  avenue — as  the  old  woman  had  told 
them — ^they  found  a  wide  stony  ascending  road,  with  the  dark  murmuring  j 
fringe  of  tlie  woods  on  either  side,  and  a  great  cross  at  the  summit  of*  the 
aseent.  Here  Patty  sank  down  for  a  minute,  almost  filing  upon  the 
step,  and  fceUng  safe.     This  gate  was  close  to  the  Ruo  de  la  Lampe. 

**Now  go/'  she  said  to  her  cousin.  »*  Go  on  first,  and  I  will  follow, 
dear  Romy.  I  don't  want  to  be  seen  with  you  any  more.  People  know  me 
and  my  red  hood.'* 

De  la  Louvierc  could  only  hope  that  Patty  had  not  already  been 
recognized, 

»  All  the  same  he  refused  utterly  to  loavo  her  until  they  readied  Ibil 
gates  of  the  foref?t  j  then  he  took  the  short  way  to  the  Rue  de  la  I.4unpe^l 
and  Patty  followed  slowly.     She  had  had  a  shook,  rAn-  wjinfnl  to  be  caliAl 
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before  ebo  6ftw  her  grandmotlier.  Her  heaH  was  bcatmg  still,  she  was 
tired  and  sorrr*  Patty's  consciCDco  wtis  not  easy — she"  felt  she  had  done 
wroDg,  aad  yet — and  yet — vdth  tJie  world  of  love  in  her  hcai-t  it  scorned  as 
if  nothing  could  bo  wrong  and  nobody  angiy  or  anxious* 

Mrs*  Maynard  herself  had  felt  Bomethiug  of  the  sort  Ihat  oftemooQ 
after  the  little  girl  had  left  her.  The  mother  watched  her  across  the 
court-yard,  and  then  sat  down  as  usual  to  her  work.  Her  eyes  filled  up 
with  grateful  tears  as  she  bent  over  her  sewing;  they  ofitu  did  when 
Henty  spoke  a  kind  word  or  Patty  looked  specially  happy.  Yea,  it  was  a 
miracle  that  at  filly  all  this  should  eoino  to  her,  thought  Martha  Maynard 
— brUMant  beauty  and  courage  and  happinees^  and  the  delight  of  youth  and 
of  early  hopes  nnreprcssed.  It  was  like  a  miracle  that  all  this  had  come 
to  her  in  a  dearer  and  happier  form  than  if  it  had  been  given  to  herself. 
I^^Harthe  wondered  whether  all  her  share  had  been  resei-ved  for  her  darliug 
in  some  my b tenons  fashion ♦  and  so  she  went  on  stitching  her  thoughts  to 
her  canvas  as  people  do  ;  peaceful,  tranquil,  happy  thoughts  they  were* 
i|^  she  sat  waiting  for  her  husband's  retiurn.  An  hour  or  two  went  b}', 
^people  came  and  went  in  the  court*yard  below,  the  little  diUgence  rattled 
off  to  the  railway  ;  at  last,  thinking  she  heard  Henry^s  voice,  Marthe 
leant  out  of  the  window  nnd  saw  him  epeaking  to  an  old  woman  y^  ith  a 
basket  of  sweetmeats,  aud  then  she  heard  the  «itting-room  door  open,  and 
she  kK>ked  round  to  see  who  it  was  couiing  in.  It  was  Simonne,  who 
eame  bustling  in  with  a  troubled  look,  like  ripples  in  a  placid  smooth 
pool.  The  good  old  creature  had  put  on  a  shawl  and  gloves  and  a  clean 
cap  )^ith  huge  frillt*,  and  stood  sDent,  umbrella  in  hand,  and  staring  at 
the  calm  looking  lady  at  ber  work* table. 

*•  What  is  it  9  "  paid  Marthe,  looking  np.  •*  gimonne,  is  my  mother 
imwell  ?  ** 

•*  BCadame  is  quit©  well :  do  not  be  uneasy,"  gaid  Simonne,  with  a 
quickt  uncertain  glance  in  Mtb.  Maynrird*s  face. 

**  Have  you  brought  me  back  Putty?"  gaid  Mrs.  Maynard.  **  Has 
Betty  come  with  you  ?  ** 

•*  Betty  ?  1  don*t  know  where  nhe  is/'  said  Simonne*  •'  She  is  % 
eraze-pati^d  girl,  and  yon  should  not  allow  her  to  take  charge  of  Pntty/' 

Mrs.  May n aid  Bmibd.  8he  knew  Sininnnc's  ways  of  old.  All  cooks, 
asekeepers,  ladies '-maids»  Ac.  under  fifty  were  crazy  paled  girls  wnth 
Simonne,  whoso  eympathics  certainly  did  not  rest  among  her  own  class. 
Mrs.  Maynard^s  fimile,  bowever.  changed  away  when  she  looked  at  Simonne 
a  second  time. 

*'  I  am  sure  soniething  in  the  matter/'  ^farthe  cried*  starting  up. 
♦*  WTicre's  Putty?*'  Tlie  poor  motlier  suddenly  conjecturing  evil  had 
turned  quite  pale,  and  all  the  soft  coutcDtment  and  calm  were  gone  in 
one  instant.  Bbe  sei^eed  Simonnc's  ann  with  an  imploring  norrons  clutch« 
as  if  l»ra^Tng  that  it  might  be  uuthiug  dreadful. 

**I)on*t  ho  uneasy,  uiudume/'  said  Simouuc.  **  Girls  are  girls,  and  that 
r-,fft  ie  f..A  sea tterl trained  to  be  tniatcd  another  time:  she  missed  Patty 
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and  caiDO  olono  lo  ouv  houso*     Oh,  T  sent  h(^T  off  qniikl  ai6|l 

Mademoiselle.      But    you    8f?e,    Madame,'*    Stmoaue   vn",  j    am 

nervously  orer  lier  words,  **  our  Patty  is  so  yonug,  abe  thmka  of  no  hAtTn^ 
she  runs  here  nnd  there  just  as  fancy  takes  her,  but  a  young  girl  mngt  doIm 
he  t«U£t^d  of,  aud — and  it  dofs  not  do  for  her  to  be  seen  alone  in  eompanjj 

with  auyhody  but  hf^r  mother  or  father.    There's  no  harm  done,  bat *m 

**  Tf\Tiat  are  you  talking  of — why  do  you  frighten  me  for  nolfalnM 
Simonna  ?  "  said  Mn^.  Maynard,  recovering  crossly  with  a  faint  gsap  oH 
relief,  mid  thinldng  aU  was  vrell.     She  had  expected  a  broken  Umb  al  ihm 
least  in  her  sudden  fliarm. 

**  There,  Marthe,"  stiid  Sinionne,  taking  her  band,  *^  you  must  not  bttl 
angry  with  nie.  It  was  the  concierge  do  chez  nous,  who  made  a  reCDArn 
which  displeased  me,  and  I  thought  I  had  best  come  straight  to  ycm,"  I 
**  Jly  Patty,  my  Patty  I  WTiat  have  you  been  doing,  Simonne  ?  HoM 
dare  you  talk  of  mj  child  to  common  people  I  "  said  the  anxious  mother*  I 
**Iwas  aniious,  Madame,*'  said  poor  Simonnc,  bumb]y«  •*!  lookcil 
for  her  up  the  street  and  along  the  great  avenue,  and  our  conderge  meU 
me  and  said,  *  Don't  trouble  yourself.  I  met  your  young  lady  going  towmrdil 
the  forest  in  company  with  a  young  man/  She  is  a  naughty  child^  and  I 
was  vexed,  Madame,  that  is  all,"  said  Simonne, 

But  Mrs.  Maynard  hardly  heard  her  to  the  end, — she  put  np  her  two  J 
handB  with  a  little  cry  of  anxious  horror.  **  And  is  she  not  back  ?  ^MmtJ 
hav«  you  been  doing  ?  why  did  you  not  come  before  ?  My  Tnitv^  my  1 
Patty  I  what  absurd  mistake  is  this  ?  Oh,  where  is  my  husband  ?  Pspa«  1 
papa  !  "  cried  poor  Mrs.  Maynard  distracted,  running  out  upon  iht  land*  i 
ing.  Mr*  Maynard  was  coming  ups tail's  at  that  instant,  followed  by  tht 
blowsy  and  breathless  Betty, 

Mr.  Maynard  had  evidently  heard  the  whole  stoty :  ho  looked  hiari 
and  white,  as  people  do  who  are  terribly  disturbed  and  annoyed,     BaJ  J 
they  been  at  home  in  England,  Patty's  dlsappearanco  would  haro  seimad  1 
nothing  to  Uiem ;  there  were  half-a-dozen  young  cousins  and  neighboura  I 
to  whoso  care  she  might  have  been  trusted,  but  hei  '       Iroow  od  I 

ona,  H  was  inexplicable,  and  no  wonder  they  were  * ;  .  ^^hocked.  I 

Mr.  Ma^^iard  tried  to  reassure  hia  wife,  and  Td&tod  his  anxiety  In  wimtb  I 
upon  the  luckless  Betty.  ■ 

Martha  sickened  as  she  listened  to  Betty*fl  sobs  and  exeuaai.   "I  aaQ*i 
help  it,'*  said  the  stupid  girl  with  a  !^        '       ^    "Miss  Patty  didn*!  wail.J 
forme.     The  old  woman  says  she  mi  i  hood  in  tlio  forc-M.  c^^is^l 

along  with  a  young  nuiu, — master  heard  bur."  I 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool,    How  dare  }uu  n  I 

]k)B  I  *'  shouted  Maynard.    He  hated  the  sight  of  thi  | 

i  JTOabai  down  into  the  court  again.     The  old  wuman  wm  gone,  Imi  a 
^  eamags  waa  standing  there  waiting  to  bo  engaged. 

»*  We  may  as  wi?ll  go  and  foteh  Patty  at  yonr  moOfer  Jiid 

call  ■  *iU  some  nr        .  "   ■ :  T    *  i 

by    i  .'      Mf^/  J 
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bimdled  iu  too»  and  Bat  with  her  back  to  the  horscfl.  Bat  that  ten  minutes* 
drire  wfta  bo  horriblo  that  not  one  of  them  ever  gpoke  of  it  again. 

They  need  not  hare  been  so  misoj^ble,  poor  people,  if  thej  had  onlj 
kno^m  Patty  had  safely  reached  her  grandmother*8  door  by  that  timd. 
When  the  concierge,  Trho  was  Bitting  on  his  barrow  at  the  door,  let  her  in 
and  looked  at  her  with  an  odd  expression  in  his  face,  **  Simonne  was  in  a 
great  anxiot>"  abont  you,  Hademoiselle/*  said  h© ;  **  she  is  not  yet  come  in, 
Yotir^       '  Ultra  as  usual*    Have  you  had  a  pleasant  i^-alk?  *' 

Pni  r;  she  ran  upstairs  quit' kly.     **I  mufrt  not  stay 

Inng,"  she  said  to  herseli'.  *'  I  wonder  if  Remy  is  there."  The  front  door 
was  open,  and  she  went  in,  and  then  along  the  passage,  and  with  a  beating 
heart  she  stopped  and  knocked  at  her  grandmother's  door.  •*  Cotne  in, 
child/'  the  old  V  I  out  from  the  inside  ;  and  as  Putty  nervous^ 

fumbled  at  the  ii  ^^  voice  inside  added,  **  lift  up  tho  latch,  and  the 

hasp  will  falK     Come  in,"  and  Patty  went  in  as  she  was  told. 

It  was  getting  to  be  a  little  dark  indoors  by  this  time,  and  the  room 
seemed  to  Patty  full  of  an  odd  dazzle  of  light — perhaps  because  the  ghiss 
door  of  the  dressing  closet,  in  which  many  of  Madame  Capuchon*a  stores  were 
kept,  was  open. 

<<Coine  her^,  child/*  eaid  her  grandmnther,  hoarsely,  "and  let  mo 
lo6i  hi  you/* 

^'  How  hoarsely  you  speak,"  said  Patty ;  "I'm  afraid  your  cold  is  very 
bad,  grandmamma/' 

The  old  lady  grunted  and  shook  her  head.  "  My  health  is  miserable 
at  all  times,**  she  said,  '*What  Is  that  you  have  got  in  your  basket? 
htttter,  is  it  not,  by  the  emell  ?*' 

"  What  a  good  nose  you  have,  grandmamma,*'  said  Patty,  laughing, 
and  opening  her  basket.  **  I  have  brought  you  a  little  pat  of  butter  and 
Home  honeycomb,  with  mamma* s  Inve/'  said  Patty.  "They  will  supply 
you  from  the  hotel,  If  you  like,  at  the  same  price  yon  paiy  now/* 

"  Thank  you,  child/'  said  Bladamo  Capuchon.     *'  Come  a  lUtle  closer 

let  m©  look  at  you.  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?  You  are  all  sorts  of 
oddnn, — ^blue,  green,  red.  What  have  yon  been  doing,  Msa  f  See  if 
TOtt  can  find  my  spectacles  on  that  table/' 

•*  What  do  you  want  them  for,  grandmamma  ?**  Patty  asked,  fumbling 
about  among  all  tho  various  little  odds  and  L-nds. 

•  **  The  better  to  see  you,  my  dear,  and  anybody  else  who  may  call 
upon  me,**  said  the  grandmamma,  b  her  odd  broken  English,  Patty  was 
nervous  still  and  confused,  longing  to  ask  whether  R^my  had  made  his 
appearance,  and  not  daring  to  speak  his  name  first,  and  in  her  confusion 
sho  knocked  over  a  little  odd  shaped  box  that  was  upon  the  table,  and 
it  opened  and  something  fell  out. 

*•  Be  careful,  child  I     What  have  you  done  ?  "  said  the  old  lady  sbarply, 
lere,  give  the  things  to  me.'* 

**  It's — it's  something  made  of  ivory,  graudmamma,*'  said  sinpid  Patty, 
looking  np  bewildered.     **  What  is  it  for  ?  '* 
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*'  Take  care ;  take  care.    Those  are  my  ieeUi,  cluJd.     I  caunuL  eat  I 
comfortably  \viUiout  thorn,*'  said  the  old  lady  p^^ttishly.     **  And  noir  I  ' 
v^hul  to  talk  seriously.    HerCi  give  me  your  handi  and  look  me  in  the  hei^ 
and  tell  me  houestly  what  you  think  of  a  certain  .  .  .  *  ? 

But  at  that  iustaut  a  loud  ring  at  the  bell  was  heard,  and  YoiceB  in  tha   I 
Lpassage;  the  door  of  the  room  ilcw  open,  and  Mrs*  Maynard  rushed  ia» 
kbtirst  into  a  Eood  of  tears,  and  chipped  her  daughter  to  bor  beating  heart. 
«<  I  tell  you  she  is  here,  monsieuTj"  8imonnc  was  saying  to  Mayn^ 
himself  I  who  was  following  his  wife.     As  soon  as  he  saw  her  there,  with 
[Patty  in  her  arms,  **Now,  Mailha,"  ho  said,  **3'ou  will  at  last  believo   * 
I  what  a  goose  you  are  at  times,*'  and  he  began  to  laugh  in  a  superior  sort 
Lof  fashiou,  and  then  he  choked  oddly,  and  sat  down  with  his  fkcQ  hidden 
I  in  his  hands.  I 

*•  But  what  is  it  all  about  ?"  a^jked  Madame  Capuch<»i,  from  hex  bed.   I 
Poor  people !     They  could  hardly  own  or  tell  or  speak  the  thoughl   ' 
which  had  been  iu  their  minds,  so  horrible  and  so  absuid  as  tt  now 
f  seemed.     They  tiiod  to  pass  it  over  ;  and,  indei*d,  they  never  owned  to  odo 
1  another  what  that  ten  minutes*  diive  had  been, 

I        It  was  all  over  now,  and  Patty,  in  pi'iiitent  tears,  was  confessing  whal 

rliad  detained  her.  They  could  not  be  angr}'  at  such  a  time,  they  conld  only 

clasp  her  iu  their  loving  arms.      All  the  Utile  miniatures  were  looking  oa 

^'om  their  hooks  on  the  wall,  the  old  grandmother  was  shaking  her  iiilbi 

in  excitement,  and  nodding  and  blinking  encouragemeut  from  her  alcove. 

**IiOok  here,  Henry,*'  said  she  to  her  son-in-law.  ^*I  have  s«*en  tht  i 
young  man,  and  I  think  he  is  a  very  fine  young  fellow.  In  fact,  he  is  uow 
i  waiting  in  the  dining-room,  for  I  sent  him  away  when  I  heard  la  petita 
I  coming.  I  wanted  to  talk  to  her  alone*  Ft^hcio  has  written  to  tm  ou  tha 
1  subject  of  their  union ;  he  wishes  it,  I  wish  it,  Patty  wishes  it ;  oh»  I  cim  ' 
I  read  little  gu-la*  faces :  he  has  been  called  to  the  bar  ;  my  property  wiU 
I  remain  undivided  i  why  do  you  oppose  their  marriage  ?     I  cannot  oo^cdTi 

what  objection  you  can  ever  have  had  to  it," 
L        **  What  objection  !  '*  said  the  squire»  astounded.      **  ^liy,  you  your* 
fielf  warned  me.     Felicio  writes  as  usual  with  an  eye  to  her  own  interest— 

a  grasping,  covetous " 

,         •'  Hush,  hush,  dear,"  interceded   Mrs.  Muvnard,  gently  pushing  her    j 
I  husband  towards  the  door.     The  old  lady's  hands  and  frills  were  tremhltng   i 
I  tnore  and  more  by  this  time  ;  she  whs  not  used  to  being  thwarted ;  the^ 
r  aquiro  also  was  accustomed  lo  have  his  own  way» 

'♦  My  F^Ucie»  my  poor  child.  I  cannot  sui!er  her  to  be  spoken  of  in 
I  this  ^Hy>*'  criod  Hadame  Capuchon.  who  at  another  time  would  hare  beesi 
|lho  first  to  complain*  I 

I        *•  Putty  iM  nard.  j 

I        **Iwas§iiM  Amu  Capachou-  j 

I      **  Patty  shall  wait  till  ithe  ii  aixty-fitx  before  I  gi\*e  her  to  a  p<!iiiiiU«fti   i 
Mppinror,**  eriod  t' 
^P>*  Terr  well"  s  *  I  vill  h 
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T  have  told  him.  As  I  tcU  you,  be  camo  to  see  me  jast  now,  and  is  at 
this  moment,  I  beliove,  devouring  the  remains  of  the  pio  Simonne  prepared 
for  jour  limcheon,  I  have  told  him  that  he  shall  be  mj  heir  whether  you 
give  him  Patty  or  not,  I  am  not  joking,  Heur}%  I  mean  it,  I  like  the 
young  man  exceedingly.  He  is  i*n  extremely  well-bred  young  fellow,  and 
wiU  do  us  all  credit*" 

Maynard  shrugged  his  Bhoulders  and  looked  at  his  wife. 

^*  But,  child,  do  you  really  care  for  him?"  Patty's  mother  B4id 
reproachftilly.  **  What  can  you  know  of  him?"  and  she  took  both  the 
little  hands  in  hers. 

Little  Patty  hung  her  head  for  a  minute.  ^'  Oh,  mammai  ho  hae  told 
me  everything  ;  he  told  me  ho  did  think  of  the  money  at  first,  but  only 
before  he  knew  me.  Dear  papa,  if  you  talked  to  him  you  would  behevo 
him»  indeed  you  would — indeed,  indeed  you  would,"  Patty's  imploring 
wistful  glance  touched  the  squire »  and  as  she  said,  Mayuard  could  not  help 
believing  in  liemy  when  he  came  to  talk  things  over  quietly  with  him,  and 
without  loBing  his  temper. 

He  found  him  in  the  diuiug-room,  with  a  bottle  of  wine  and  the  empty 
pie-dish  before  him  ;  the  young  man  bad  finii^hed  olf  everything  hut  the 
bones  and  the  cork  and  the  bottle.  **  I  had  no  breakfast,  sir,"  said  Remj, 
starting  npf  half  laughing,  half  ashamed.  *'  My  grandmother  told  me  to 
look  in  the  cupboard." 

*"  Such  a  good  appetite  should  impl}'  a  good  conscience,"  Maynard 
thought;  and  at  lost  he  rolonted,  and  oventnally  grew  to  be  very  fond  of 
his  Bon-inlaw. 

Patty  and  Remy  were  married  on  her  seventeenth  birthday.  I  first 
saw  them  in  the  court-yard  of  the  hotel,  b^  afterwards  at  Bunnymede, 
where  they  spent  last  summer* 

Madame  Capuchon  is  not  yet  satisfied  with  the  butter.  It  is  a  very 
mfficult  ihin^  to  get  anywhere  good.  Bimonne  is  a^  devoted  as  ever,  and 
tries  hard  to  Bntis>fv  her  mihtress. 
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Am  You  Like  It  is  one  of  tlie  many  plays  of  Sliokspearo  that 
much  at  the  honda  of  ibe  Bbakspeare-tinkerdt  of  rhich  dttni 
Johi^soii   was  one.     He  was  a  man  whose  career  was  of  ooQsidlfab 
Taiiety.     Like  a  number  of  other  yotmg  fellows  who  had  oomxaenced 
life  as  a  student  of  law,  he  took  to  reading  plajs  instead  of  Coke  ut 
littelton,  to  goiBg  to  the  theatres  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  and 
Lane  instead  of  to  the  law  courts.     Any  day  he  might  be  seen  abr 
with  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  or  what  is  the  same  Uiing,  IMr,  Wilka — the 
all  airiness  and  fine-gcntlemanism — towards  whom  many  a  bright  eye 
directed,  as  the  haDdsome  actor  passed  along  the  causeway  or  under 
piazza^  while  many  a  smile  greeted  him  as  his  slight  but  aw«e(  Iria 
accent  was  recognized  in  his  lofty-toned  conversations  with  his  stout  frk'nd 
Charles  Johnson  had  au  alacrity  in  growing  fat :  he  begun  at  an  carlj 
period,  and  never  left  off  till  he  died.     Wilks  breathed  him  pretty  freelyJ 
but  Charles  panted  heavily,  yet  happily,  as  he  kept  up  with  hi^  lighi^M 
heeled  and  swifter-going  friend.    His  admiration  for  Wilks  was  imbound  " 
and  tho  graceful  player  repaid  the  homage  by  helping  to  bring  on 
stage  about  a  score  of  Jcthnson's  plays.     These  were  all  more  or  I 
popular  in  their  day.    They  all  belong  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  eeQlofji] 
and  are  all  wrapped  in  wholesome  oblivion  now  ;  but,  in  their  time,  I  _ .  ^ 
made  a  celebrity  of  their  adthor,  and  as  he  went  ink)  Will's  or  Buttoii*0p  1 
or  looked  out  of  the  window  upstairs,  a  poet  or  a  player  at  his  fiid«|  tho 
street-public  gazed  at  the  group  with  interest.     At  that  period  eveiy  i 
of  not«  was  known  to  tho  groat  body  of  the  unknown,  for  London 
not  larger  than  Manchester  is  now^  and  in  cei*tain  quarters  of  tho  town! 
the  same  faces  were  to  be  seen  overj'  day* 

Johnson,  like  most  fat  men*  was  a  good-natured  fellow*     His  wofrei 
enemies  could  not  say  more  in  his  disparagement  than  that  bo  might  hav^j 
been  thinner.     His  popularity  was  manifested  by  the  crowds  that  alf 
attended  the  theatre  on  his  benefit — the  **  authors  nights,'*  as  thoy 
to  be  called — and  his  audiences  wer«  tncJined  to  look  cm  his  WTitiM 
something  not  far  olT  the  free  stylo  of  Btherege,  the  cjasy  vein  of  SodlcjJ 
the  brilliancy  of  Congreve,  or  Ibe  epigrammatic  humour  of  Wyeherioy*^ 
They  took  a  certain  ease  and  vi\Ticity  for  proofii  of  wit.     llioy  forgol 
Johnson  was  morely  an  adapter  of  other  men*8  ideas,  whUe,  at  tha 
time  Ihoy  were  fain  to  confeitB  that  his  tragedies  only  cKcaped 
comedies  beeauae  they  were  too  dull  to  raiae  a  lanflL 

It  ia  a  CTi  1 
gallant  man.  f^^ 

galhmt  i^t  aUr    He  who  had  t^km  hi»  ptmcJi,  hi§  ebncotatot  en*  bii  ohi^lg 
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^m  with  tli6  bid  bard^  and  yonng  beanii  the  clever,  idle,  fine,  witty,  witless, 
^H  or  sc&iii  *  *  lilomeni  who  fluttered,  talked,  aud  settled  the  reputfttion  of 
^K     miniski  s,  poets,  players^  and  toasts  of  the  town,  OTcr  their  liquor, 

^H  now  took  to  serving  customers  of  his  own,  in  the  chaiiicter  of  a  Bonlfiire. 
^P  With  his  wife's  fortune,  Johnson  opened  a  tavern,  or  succeeded  to  one  of 
the  old  ones  in  Bow  Street.  With  his  apron  on  ftnd  a  scratch  wig  on  his 
head,  ho  conld  see  his  old  fellowB»  the  gallants,  in  cataract  pnniptes  and 
Bwords  on  their  hips,  going  jauntily  by  to  the  resort  of  guch  dainty  person- 
ages. But  these  sometimes  made  a  night  of  it  at  *'  Charley*s  ; ''  for  Bow 
Street  was  then  not  a  century  old,  and  Covent  Garden  Theatre  and  the 
poHce  ofHce,  as  yet,  were  not.  Gentry  from  the  country  had  their  lodg- 
ings in  this  street  during  their  sojourn  in  town,  and  great  poets,  and 
fashionable  physicians,  and  famous  players  dwelt  there,  and  Wilks  himself 
lived  next  door  to  his  friend,  and  thought  none  the  worse  of  him  for 
selling  good  wine  and  not  objecting  to  long  scores.  When  Johnson* s  wife 
died,  the  widower  retired  from  business  with  great  increase  of  fortune,  and 
lived  in  very  easy  circumstances  ever  after* 

Well,  this  dramatic  author,  who  began  life  with  an  intention,  on  hia 
fkther^s  part  at  least,  that  he  should  become  a  Lord  Chancellor,  and  who 
ended  it  by  being  a  retired  tapster  ot  considerable  fortune,  would  hardly, 
perhaps,  be  remembered  now  at  all  but  for  having  come  under  the  scornfill 
notices  of  Pope  in  the  Dunclad^  and  for  having  been  one  of  the  most 
audacious  of  the  Shakspeare-tlnlcers  who  re-wrote  Shakspeare's  plays,  in  the 
style  in  which  they  considered  he  ought  to  have  writt<jn  them,  if  ho  had 
had  any  regard  for  his  own  reputation* 

Johnson  took  up  a  well-thumbed  volume  of  Shakspeare's  works  that 
hj  oa  an  arm-chair  in  the  little  parlour  behind  the  bar  at  Will's,  on  one 
wet  morning,  and  he  opened  it  at  As  You  Liks  It,  The  rain  without, 
and  inclination  within,  enabled  him  to  read  it  through  with  great  iuterest ; 
but  when  he  closed  the  book,  it  was  ^ith  something  of  the  feeling  of  the 
sign-painter,  who,  after  executing  a  rtd  Uon^  thought  of  the  jealous 
feelinp  with  which  Titian  would  have  regarded  it,  and  exclaimed,  good- 
naturedly,  **  Poor  little  Titty  ! ''  Johnson  held  the  volume  in  his  hand,  and 
shook  his  head.  The  play  was  good,  but  he  thought  it  might  have  been 
better.  Hithfito,  .4s  Yon  Like  It  had  been  looked  upon  as  something  too 
£nely  exquisite  for  the  stage  :  as  partaking  more  of  a  poem  than  of  a  play. 
Rosalind  was  a  part  that  neither  Mrs.  Betterton*  Mrs.  Barry,  Mrs.  Brace- 
girdle,  BIrs.  Mountfort,  Mrs,  Oldfiold,  or  any  of  that  brilliant  sisterhood, 
had  ever  ventured  to  attempt.  There  was  nothing  like  Bosalind  m  any  of 
the  heroines  of  the  modem  comedy  of  the  day.  Theso  heroines  wore 
hussies  of  the  mont  audacious  and  Intrepid  character ;  women  with  none 
of  the  attributes  of  true,  pare,  woiufinly  nature  about  them  ;  and  Rx:>sannd 
iri*'^  ^>B8  a  character  for  it  to  bo  likely  to  be 

Jo|  i  to  the  obscenity  which  contemporary 

playwnghts  forced  upon  them  against  their  wilh^,  and  tried  to  persuade  a 
dtsguflted  public  that  tliey  liked  it. 
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Johasou  addi^esscd  Wmsclf  llius  to  his  work  of  impro^*ing  Shakspewe. 
Ho  began  with  the  title,  drew  his  pen  thi'ough  As  You  Like  It^  and  wnote, 
Love  in  a  Forest*  Coming  upon  tho  dramatis  personcp,  he  scored  out  Bome 
of  them  with  the  savageness  of  a  democrat  who  has  the  opportunity  of 
proscribing  his  friends  who  do  cot  share  his  i>oHtical  opinions.  We  perhaps 
might  have  pardoned  him  for  erasing  William,  Corin.  Phoibe,  and  Sylvins, 
but  n^vcr  for  expelling  Tuuchstone  and  Audrey  from  Shakspeare's  rolL  To 
torn  them  out  was  a  great  sacrilege ;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  an  idea 
prevalent  (when  the  coarsest  expressions  and  the  most  revolting  indecency 
were  considered  as  fitting  things  to  challenge  the  public  taste  withal)  thai 
the  philosophy  of  Shakspearo^s  fook  and  cIotmis  was  too  offensive  or  nn- 
intelligiblc  to  be  presented  to  a  Britisli  public*  Thus  for  years  the  tender, 
faithful,  loving,  and  beloved  fool  in  Lrnr  was  banished  from  the  stage. 
Even  so  sccomplished  a  dramatist  as  Cohnan  could  not  discern  the  beauty, 
poetrji  and  suggestiveness  of  that  incomparable  bit  of  fantastic  nature. 
He  pronounced  it  '^  intolerable/'  a  chai-acter  that  no  audience  would  betr 
for  an  instant  on  the  stage  I  ' 

Equally  wonderful  was  Garrick's  insurmountable  aversion  to  the  grave- 
diggers  in  Hamlet,  They  had  charmed  many  a  generation,  but  they 
charmed  not  Roscius,  and  as  long  as  he  pbycd  the  heir  of  Denmark,  the 
grave-diggers,  with  the  philosophy  of  the  one  and  the  simplicity  of  thd 
other,  were  conspicuous  only  by  their  abience.  Garrick  opposed  every 
suggestion  for  their  restoration,  and  he  died  firm  in  the  faith  that  to  biing 
the  grave-diggers  on  the  stage  would  be  to  desecrate  all  the  passion  and 
philosophy  of  the  tragedy.  Anathema  manmatha  was  his  legacy  to  aU  wha 
might  dare  to  restore  our  ancient  friends  to  their  rightful  position* 
Bat  Garrick  pronounced  much  of  the  fifth  act  of  Hamtet  to  be 
•*  rubbish/'  and  he  wished,  as  Tillotson  did  of  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
that  we  were  ** well  rid  of  it!*'  Ho  was  influenced  a  little  by  Voltairian 
reasoning,  and  perhaps  by  the  fact  that  llamlit  is  not  so  ciclugiTely 
paramount  before  the  audience  as  in  the  preceding  acts.  Laertes  may  be 
said  to  have  almost  the  best  of  it ;  and  Charles  Kemblo  knew  well  how  to 
make  the  most  of  that  best,  in  those  great  days  of  his  when  he  pkjed 
such  capital  secondary  parts  as  Laertes,  Falconbridge,  Macduff,  and 
similar  characters,  demanding  for  their  fitting  interpretation  true  actors 
— men  of  intelligence  mid  earnestness. 

Let  US,  however,  gosnip  bttck  to  Charlee  Johnson,  who,  after  altering 
the  title  and  ejecting  s(?veral  of  the  persons  of  the  drama,  proceeded 
to  improve  An  Yon  Like  It  after  hifl  fashion  ;  and  a  yery  droll  fashion 
it  was ! — jnst  as  if  he  had  improved  his  own  wine*cellar  by  mixing  hia 
claret  with  his  champagne,  and  pouring  his  rum  into  his  Rhenish. 
Johnson  put  some  of  the  s]ieeches  of  the  characters  he  had  left  out  into 
the  mouths  of  others  of  tho  characters  he  had  preserved.  Then  some 
lines  in  Piichard  the  Second  striking  him  as  fine,  he  transferred  them  into 
hia  first  act,  and  he  waa  so  pleased  with  the  effect  that  he  looked  for  mora 
good  things,  and  finding  what  he  looked  for  in  Much  Ado  Ahmif  yothfuf^, 
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te  clapped  it  all  into  his  third  act.  lii  the  fourth  there  aro  some  gems  from 
Tat{ftU  Night :  Viola  docs  duty  fur  Rosalind,  and  the  last  Bccne  of  the 
original  play  is  fitted  in  here,  whether  it  will  or  no !  Into  the  lifth  act  ia 
msertcd  much  from  the  MUhummer  Xi(/ht'i  Dream,  includbg  all  tho 
mock  phiy  of  **  Pyramua  and  ThisW."  Tho  pretty,  eaucy,  pleasant 
epilogue  is  omitted  altogether* 

Wilks  looked  at  this  "  hash,'*  and  did  not  object  to  it.  Ho  was  to 
play  Orlando  himself,  he  said,  and  he  did,  having  for  thu  first  Rosalind  on 
record  as  played  by  a  woman,  Mrs.  Booth,  the  **  Santlow,  famed  for 
dimeo,*'  of  Gay.  Wonderful  woman  she  was,  with  her  dash  of  aristocratic 
beauty,  and  her  all  -  conquering  ways,  and  her  supreme  love  for  her 
iband ;  in  token  of  which,  and  to  indicate  her  enduring  son-ow  thirty 
after  his  death,  this  first  of  our  Rosalinds  erected  the  tablet  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  still  exists »  but  which,  through 
dust,  damp,  and  darkness,  can  now  be  deciphered  only  with  diihculty.  It 
was  **  better  late  than  never  I ''  Barton  Booth  himself  acted  no  higher 
part  in  the  play  than  the  banished  duke,  while  Cibber  was  the  Jacques  ; 
and  hia  son  Theophilus  (destined  never  to  bo  hanged)  daintily  played 
M.  Le  Beau,  and  made  a  pretty  **bit''  of  it* 

A*  handsomer  pair  than  the  Orlando  and  Rosalind  who  presented 
themselves  on  the  stage  of  Dniry  Lane,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1723,  tho 
stage  eould  not  then  supply.  How  they  act^sd  is  nowhere  on  record  ;  but 
Wilka*a  Orlando  must  have  lacked  no  grace  tho  part  demanded ;  and 
Mrs.  Booth* a  Rosalind  was,  in  all  probability,  marked  by  more  saucinoss 
than  passionate  feeling  in  sentiment  or  expression.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  the  public  did  not  take  to  the  piece  kindly,  and  that  they  maxiifested 
A  desire  to  have  Shakspeare^s  original  play,  and  not  Johnson's  mangling 
of  three  or  four,  to  make  an  imperfect  medley  out  of  one  perfect  whole. 

Whence  came  this  English  Rosalind  no  biography  can  tell*  She  first 
took  the  town  by  storm  as  a  dancer.  Terpsichore  herself  seemed  to  have 
risit^  eailh  in  the  person  of  Hester  Bantlow,  one  of  whose  great  points 
in  the  ballet  was  to  let  her  clustered  anburn  hair  suddenly  loose  over  a 
pidr  of  lastrous  ahonlders  that  carried  the  hearts  of  the  whole  bonse  upon 
them.  She  was  so  full  of  fascination  that  even  Marlborough  would  hare 
given  her  gold  for  a  smile ;  and  Cniggs,  a  cold  Secretary'  of  State,  did 
^^  giro  her  a  honaci  where  he  was  master  and  she  was  mistress*  The 
^m  daughter  of  that  equivocal  household  mamed  (successively)  into  the 
^^LluKulies  of  Hamilton  and  Eliot,  whereby  the  present  Marquis  of  Abercorn 
^^P^pdEarl  of  St.  German's  are  representatives  or  descendants  of  the  earliest 
^F  of  our  Knglish  Rosalinds,  who  left  the  ballet  for  comedy,  but  who  wus 
^H  hardly  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  Shakspearean  dramas.  Yet  her  gifts 
^P  were  tnany;  she  had  a  soft,  sweet  voice,  a  refined  aspeet^  and  much 
^^  inteUigencp,  but  she  who  originated,  with  such  marked  success  the  part 
of  Dorcas  Zeal  left  no  mark  in  Eoealind.  It  waa  easier  to  wear  a  modest 
^resBy  observe  a  **  reserved  decency  of  gesture,'*  and  manifest  great 
simplicity    of   eentiracnt,   than    to  fulfil    the  cxj^enolea    prc6<«it^d    in 
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BdBiilitid.  An  actresa  with  intelllgGiice  may  be  miidd  t<5  uflderst-.n  i  i|  j 
those  exigencios  are,  but  an  actress  of  mtcUect  will  diecorcr  thc^u  .rA] 
mipplj  all  they  may  demand. 

And  the  next  Rosalind  was  exactly  a  player  of  that  ^[tiaUfyy  though 
commonced  her  career  by  acting  at  Sonthwark  and  other  falra,  na  iodi 
many  noLIe  oomediaQa  of  her  time  had  done.     Her  name,  in  that  eaxli 
time,  was  Mids  Yaughan,  but  she  is  better  known  by  her  married  nuno 
Mrs.  Pritchard.    The  stage  had  to  wait  for  ShaVspeare^si  As  You  Liki 
till  1741.     At  that  period  the  above*uamed  actress,  not  yet  famotia, 
of  a  alim  £gare,  moderately  fair,  as  Cowley  says  of  the   ml£tre«0  hi 
imagined,   of  wonderfully  expressive  eyes,   with 

manners,  and  last  but  not  least,  a  clear  and  L.i  I'JonJ 

When  CoTcnt  Garden  pnt  Shakspeare^s  play  on  the  elage  in  1741, 
young  creature  had  not  had  much  experience  in  that  highest  walk  of  thi 
drama.  8be  had,  howevifrj  acted  Ophelia,  a  pnrt  wlii**h  Mrs.  Ciblier  mad 
exclusively  her  own,  and  which  no  actress  ever  illustrated  ag  t! 
artist  did.  On  the  other  himd,  the  t*tage  had  never  seen  a  tn;,  ___ 
fipeanan  Rosalind  til!  now,  and  the  charming  Mrs*  Pritehard,  by  h 
interpetration  of  the  part,  first  showed  her  claims  to  be  Queen  of  Coi|i/edr,' 
as  her  Lady  Slacbeth  did  to  her  being  Queen  of  Tragedy.  It  may  W 
reasonably  doubted  whether'  even  IVIrs.  8iddons  ever  approached  Mrtu 
Pritchard  in  Bosalind,  or  excelled  her  in  Ludy  Macbeth, 

Drury  Lane  could  think  of  no  one  to  oppose  to  the  Bosalind  of  the 
other  house  till  Margaret  "Woffington  suggested  herself  to  the  m 
Margaret,  like  Mrs.  Pritchard,  had  played  Ophelia  in  the  country,  i 
lind  was  her  first  serious  attempt  at  Shakspeare,  in  London.    Her  training 
had  not  been  of  the  best  quality ;  her  Irish  birth  was  of  the  humblest, 
and  she  had  began  life  iu  Dublin  by  hangmg  to  the  legs  of  a  ro|H?*dane€f|' 
Madame  Violante,  as  the  latter  went  through  her  *•  m 
ances."     Mrs.  WofBngton  was  ^)  thoroughly  a  lady  ir 
bearing,  in  grace,  and  in  expressiou,  that  many  have  doubted  wbdth^fl 
she  cotdd  have  been  of  such  very  humble  origin,  and  feuch  degrade 
companionship,  as  her  biogrnphers  assign  to  her.      The  fwt  is  ihtii  lhi\ 
ftdj  was  innfite  in  Margaret*     It  was  in  her  from  the  t  -i  shi 

Atricd  water  on  her  heafl  from  the  Liffey  to  her  nt,,  ifiii 

home.    That,  in  spite  of  her  onctxltlvatcd  youth*  nlie  should  have  h«4 
the  graces  of  a  true  luly  (that  is,  Jill  ^  *    V  '     ' 

bo  confessed,  the  others  are  much  tarni  >  I 

it*      Look  at  ynnng  French  actreefi^'S  ;  gomo  of  tht-m   come  1V< 
humbler  than  Margaret's,  if  that  can  be,  but  they  play  pau:.    .  ,-  1, 
powdered  marchionesses  with  an  eaaoi  an  aplomb,  and  a  gen  oral  mxn&flf, 
as  I*   *  '         ■      rf^eragLs  and  nev«r  had  compattluaBliif 

For  about  fliieen  years,  ihiii  arilauj:ht  hut  wt! 
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Dza&Q  of  aubonnded  resoluiioD,  and  elie  even  brought  lier  Toiee,  jasi 
j.«bger  with  a  refractory  organ  can  do,  nnd<>r  siiclj  control  tbat 
risakd  H  sound  Uko  a  silver  bdl.  In  fact,  slie  M*as  on©  of  those 
real  artiste  who  never  belicvo  that  thej  are  such  great  proficients  but  that 
they  have  something  more  to  learn  ;  and  it  is  the  looking  for  Biich 
OQlighienment  that  keeps  them  great  artists.  Betterton's  Hamlet  waa  the 
grandest  of  all  Hamlets  for  half  a  century,  and  chiefly  for  this  reason,  that 
the  mo^  accomplished  of  English  players  never  ceased  to  study  the 
character. 

Margaret  Woffington  and  Mrs.  PHtehard  were  equally  unendowed  by 
education  ;  but  both  were  tarnnt  actresses  and  apt  at  comprehending 
their  authors.  Therefore,  they  Tvere  sure  of  succegs^  though  it  might  be 
of  different  degrees.  They  divided  the  tovm  as  to  the  merits  of  their 
TCBpective  EosaliDds  ;  but  Margaret*9  air  and  remarkable  beauty  helped  to 
give  her  the  superiority,  notwithstanding  that  Mrs.  Pritchard  carried 
triumph  in  her  voice.  Garrick»  of  course,  brought  Mrs.  Woffington  out  as 
Rosalind.  This  was  in  1747,  the  first  roar  of  hiR  proprietorBhip  at  Drury 
Lane.  She  waa  not,  however,  well  supported,  save  that  Kitty  Clive 
played  Celia  and  Macklin,  Touehetone.  The  receipts  on  her  first  night 
only  reached  99/.  8.'.,  the  lowest  sum  received  on  a  8hakspoaro  night ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  receipts  of  that  season  never  exceeded 
200/.,  except  whcji  a  play  by  Shakspeare  was  pcrformedt  and  that  Kinff 
I/Air  drew  the  largest  house,  one  paying  bto  the  treasury  208/.  In  that 
season  of  1747*8,  consisting  of  171  nights,  the  receipts  amounted  to 
21,044/.  15.^.,  the  ei:penses  averaging  only  GO/,  a  night 

Mrs,  Woffington  had  held  Rosalind  as  her  OAvn  for  ten  years,  when,  on 
the  8rd  of  May,  1757,  she  put  on  the  dress  for  the  last  time.  She  was 
then  at  Covent  Garden,  Some  prophetic  feeling  of  ill  came  over  her  as 
she  struggled  against  a  fainting-fit  while  assuming  the  bridal-dress  in  the 
last  act,  She  had  never  disappointed  an  audience  in  her  life  ;  her  indo- 
mitable courage  carried  her  on  the  stage,  and  the  audience  might  haxe 
taken  her  to  be  as  radiant  in  health  and  spirita  as  she  looked.  She  began 
the  pretty  saucy  prologue  with  her  old  eaucy  prettiness"  of  manner ;  but 
when  she  had  said, — **  If  I  were  among  you,  I  would  kiss  as  many  of  you 

as  1  lasod  me *'  she  paused^  tried  to-articulute,  but 

wa^  iousness  enough  to  know  how  she  was  stricken,  and 

to  mumfttst  her  terror  at  tho  catastrophe  by  a  wild  shriek,  as  she  tottered 
towards  the  8ta,':;e'door.  On  her  way,  she  fell,  paralysed,  into  the  arms  of 
irmpathijdng  comrades,  who  bore  her  from  the  stage,  io  which  she  nev<^r 
returned.  Three  years  of  dying  followed,  and  then  passed  away  the  woman 
whom  her  play-fcllows  loved  for  her  magnificent  kindliness  of  heart ;  the 
public  esteemed  her  for  her  rare  merits.  Even  bij^hops,  it  is  said,  forgot 
her  errors  in  the  exa^V  '  her  tea  and  the  Iri'"  of  her  conver- 

iatfAn  :  f\nr!  the  poor  ^  t^o,  where  this  Ro  !  profit  at  this 

mo  he  active  and  abiding  charity  of  Margaret  \  '^ 

vk>  *' Barbara  8 /'  of  the  well-known  ess;:,  ^vafi  the 
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next  Rosalmd  whom  tho  town  accepted*     The  town  know  nothiog  of  ! 
Street,  the  Bath  apothecary's  daaghter,  or  of  her  early  straggle  for  lUb 
and  a  position  on  the  stage*     She  first  appeared  as  Mra.  Dancer ;  and  wha 
ehe  assumed  Rosaliiwl,  in  1707,  the  critics  of  Old  Drur}'  pronoimced  '. 
emphaticiilly  go(?iL    In  one  respect,  thoy  thought  her  euperior  to  Pritc 
or  Woffingion,  hiiviug,  ae  they  said,  '*  a  more  characteristic  person  ;** 
the  phrase  is  significant ,  if  not  happy.    She  playod  the  part  to  the  OrlAQ 
of  that  prausible  Palmer »  who  once  persuaded  a  hailiff  who  had  him 
cuBtody,  to  lend  him  a  gniuca.     When,  eight  years  later,  she  played 
part  to  the  airy  Orlando  of  resllesa  Lewig,  the  Jaqne«  waa  Sp 
Barry,  the  Becond  of  the  three  husbands  of  Charles  Lamb's  **  Btah 

iS J^     Her  last  loft  her  to  the  stage  as  Mrs,  Crawford,  whose 

liandolph  was  so  maguificent  a  piece  of  at'tlug  that  young  Mrs.  Siddc 
wished  her  elder  sistct  in  art — comfortably  in  Paradise. 

Till  Mrs.  Siddons  herself  played  Bosaliud,  in  1785,  at  Drury  La 
no  other  had  much  attracted  the  town,     Mrs,  Bulkeley  had  resplende 
beauty  and  unparalleled  audaciousnesB ;  but  Rosalind  requires  a  lady  i^ 
mind,  taatej  and  bearing  to  ensure  success ;  and  Mrs.  Bulkeley 'a 
in  the  last  century,  was,  probably,  like  Mrs.  Nesbitt^s  in  this,  too  gbn 
by  half.     Such  Itostdinds  aro  to  Shakspeare's  as  Voltaire's  Pucelle  ia 
the  genuine  Maid  of  Orleans*     Miss  Younge,  when  she  first  played 
chfuncter,  in  1779,  or  ton  years  later,  as  Mrs.  Pope,  did  not  offend 
this  way.     She  rather  offended  in  an  opposite  way,  and  was,  through  fei 
of  being  too  loving,  altogether  too  cold*    Miss  Younge,  however,  wh 
was   Garrick's  last  and  fayourite  pupil,  was  not  without  ardour.     Is 
her  mature  years,  she  took  young  Mr.  Pope  and  maiTiod  luzp. 
a  juke  was  fired  at  them,  and  Mrs.  Siddons  would  have  hers — to 
efi'ect  that  the  bridegroom  would  be  the  only  l>oy  that  would  come  of  tA^l 
marriage* 

In  178o,  Mi«.  Siddons  her&clf  trliul  Ilosnlind,  Metpomene,  it  IS  saidp 
looked  ill  in  the  guise  of  Thalia.  She  was  so  sci-upulously  modcKl  i 
wear  male  attiro  in  the  forest,  such  as  no  male  or  female  had  ever  don 
It  belonged  to  neither  sei,  and  her  Hosalind,  in  like  manner,  belotigcd  to 
neither  comedy  nor  tragedy.  It  needs  archness,  and  of  ihaiy  Charli 
Young  declared  it  had  nut  a  patticle,  though  it  "  ^vant(.'d  neither  play 
ness  nor  feminine  softness/*  The  execution  fell  sburt  of  the  conceptio 
ColmuDf  indeed,  said  rudely  of  Mrs.  Siddons'  attempts  out  of 
that  she  looked,  on  such  occasions,  **  hke  Gog  in  petticoats  ;  *'  and.  no 
doubt,  when  Mrs.  Jordan  appeared  m  1787  at  Drury  Lane,  as  Roaalind  \ 
the  Orlando  of  John  Kcmblet  Mrs.  Siddons  felt  tliat  her  own  attctmpt 
1785  was  a  ro intake. 

Mrs.  Jordan,  however,  came  as  near  it  tn  Hosalind  an  could  well 
There  was  none  other  like  her  down  to  the  end  of  the  kat  eeatmyi  and 
none  who  have  thoroughly  possessi  d  themselves  of  the  diaract^  in 
ezeepi  perhipf  EUen  Tree,  but  certainly  Miss  Eekn  Fauelt  md 
Tooag  Hrs.  Beolt  Siddons.    The  intorpretatkms  of  the  latier  twti ! 
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J  wido  apart,  ihoronghly  original.  Thej  preserve  IhrougliOQt,  Ibe  woman, 
-the  fntiif^  if  you  will — in  all  their  illiistrations, 

■  Mrs.  Jordan  brought  laughter,  vivacity,  and  abounding  spirit  to  tho 
but  because  she  was  inimitable  as  Nell  or  incomparable  as  the  Romp, 
ItTs  not  Deces^ar}'  to  conclude  that  she  brought  in  addition  the  manners 
fof  cither  of  those  lively  pereonages.  Mrs*  Jordan  had  heart  and  tattt 
impulaes  and  judgment  to  control  them.  Doubtlesa,  her  Rosalind  was  as 
different  from  that  of  Miaa  Helen  Faucii  or  Mrs.  Scott  Siddons  as  the 
^^  Rosalind  of  either  of  these  ladies  is  unlike  thiit  of  the  other.  Nothing  can 
|H manifest  more  study,  more  excellent  mothud,  more  delicate  conception, 
^■more  artistic  execution  than  the  Rosalind  of  both  kdics^  and  yet  they  are 
^H  altogether  different.  Miss  Faucit*8  is  a  Rosalind  that  takes  the  serious 
^m  side  of  the  character  :  the  doubts  and  fears  predominate.  She  has  anxious 
^P  rather  than  tender  aspirations.  Her  hopes  are  timidly  rather  than  boldly 
conceived,  and  there  is  no  asFumnce  in  her  that  al!  will  end  well.     There 

I  is  some  dread,  amid  much  playfulness,  that  all  may  come  to  an  ill  end* 
^Irs.  Scott  Siddons*s  Rosalind  is  of  a  diifcrent  complexion  &lt<)gether. 
Bhe  has,  in  the  first  place,  that  which  her  great -grandmother  lacked, — 
archness ; — and  yet  her  face  has  mnch  of  the  feature  and  expression  of 
her  ti'agic  ancestress,  with  whom  archness  was  the  last  ti'ait  of  character 
she  could  assume.  The  new  Rosalind  is  a  Rosalind  full  of  courage.  8ho 
has  not  only  hope  but  confidence  ;  lore  and  a  resolve  to  be  loved*     From 

Pthe  very  first,  with  the  chain  she  gives  Orlando,  you  see  that  t?he  binds 
him  to  her,  herself  to  him,  for  good  and  aye  I  Clouds  may  come  and 
phe  will  sit  in  their  shade,  but  she  kuows  that  there  is  a  silver  lining 

» behind  them.  Death  may  threaten,  and  she  may  tremble  a  little,  but 
*'  otiih  her  Uttk  }{ft^'*  there  is  to  be,  after  trial,  much  enjoyment  before 
that  debt  is  paid  ;  meanwhile,  her  heart  defies  all  obstacles  that  may 
stand  between  her  and  the  triumph  of  her  love.  The  study  to  produce 
what  appeared  so  unstudied^  so  natuial  and  so  artJeas,  most  haro 
been  great,  but  the  young  actress  is  repaid  by  her  suceens. 
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Aa«  rdTarend  sir^  she  has  departed 
To  a  realm  more  boly  and  single -bearied  1 
Draw  the  shroud  from  her  face  and  gaze  on  her : 
She  looks  alive  with  the  red  Bim*B  rays  an  her. 

Htr  hands  are  clasped  on  her  bosom  6aintl)% 
Her  cold  red  lips  seem  flattering  faintly ; 
So  silent,  with  never  a  Etain  of  sin  on  her, 
Thai  the  light  seems  awed  as  it  creepetb  in  on  her. 

\Vhy  do  jivL  sbndder,  reverend  sir,  bo  ? 
Your  prayers  and  counsels,  hallowing  her  eo. 
The  Bins  of  the  ilesh  took,  night  and  day*  from  b^  - 
Cover  her  np  and  come  away  from  her. 

Nay,  sit  a  little  and  tiilk  below  here, 

The  breath  cau  come,  the  blood  can  flow  here. 

Ah,  SMnted  air,  yoiir  conversation 

In  A  time  bo  bo  re  is  a  couBoIation. 


Was  Bho  not  insineiii  d  in  holy  mould,  siTp 

A  ahining  light  in  your  blessed  fold,  sir  ? 

Took  she  not  comfort  and  peace  and  grace  with  hitr. 

And — shall  1  not  meet  in  a  better  place  ^''^^»  ^*'»^  "* 

I£  after  death,  b  the  time  of  wiikbg, 
When  the  Trnmp  is  sounding,  iho  new  dawn  breaking, 
We  met,  do  you  tbbk  my  sumt  woald  rush  away, 
Avoid  me,  fear  me,  fly  with  n  blush  away? 

Must  the  gentle  souls  thai  have  loved  and  pUghU'd 

And  married  below  be  above  united  '? 

la  there  a  moetbg  and  never  a  parting  there  ? 

Ai9  old  wrongs  burning  and  old  wonnds  emarimg  xhttv 

Ah»  reverend  sir^  you  percrivo  &o  cloaily 
WTiat  nickfi  poor  sinntiri*  like  me  tow  it  It — 
Pardon  the  eilly  fears  which  ret  mn  so. 
Expound  the  poiut«  which  in  lilt  perpl^s  km  eo. 


SAINT  AND  SIKNER. 

For  eveiy  Bondity  that  softly  passefl^ 
The  scented,  silken  mltldlG  cUiBses 
Flatter  their  flouneeB  and,  good  lack  t  are  in* 
Joy  at  your  feet,  good  Mr,  Sacchan'tif^, 

Cambric  hantlkerchiefe  scatter  scent  about, 
Pomaded  head  a  aro  devoutly  bent  about ; 
Silks  are  rnstHuf*,  lips  are  mntt^ring» 
In  the  pastor's  emotit>nal  pnusiiig  and  flattering. 

What  wonder  that  bLo  who  b  fjir  from  here  now, 
Sin^g  your  tunes  in  iinothor  sphere  now. 
Became  so  saintly  that  earth  grew  ragua  to  her, 
Her  ainnlng  husband  a  clog  and  a  plague  to  her  ? 

And  yearning  for  Love  and  the  faith  and  the  trust  of  U, 
Hating  the  flesh  (she  had  wed)  and  the  lust  of  it, 
Stole  to  the  sheepfold,  blushing  and  throbbing  there, 
Then  fell  on  the  breast  of  the  shepherd,  sobbing  there  ! 

\yhj  do  you  turn  so  pale  and  look  at  me, 

Casting  the  wrath  of  the  blessed  Book  at  me  ?  .  .  . 

Ah,  reverend  sir,  be  calm  and  stay  with  me, 

I  wander  .  •  •  my  fancies  rnn  finite  away  with  me. 

Yei  how  can  I  thank  you  as  you  merit 

For  the  light  you  shed  on  her  blessed  spirit^ 

For  the  consolations  and  balmy  blisses,  too, 

She  found  on  your  lips,  and  their  cold  chaste  kisses  too 

Ton  coTered  her  eyes  with  white  bands  blessing ; 
You  hid  her  blash  with  your  pure  caressing, 
And  shut  out  earth  and  the  fears  that  wait  on  it,— 
The  Sinner's  face  and  the  white -heat  hate  on  it. 

And  I,  the  Sinner,  to  my  degradation. 
Dared  to  begrudge  you  her  conversation : 
EoTied  her  love  for  the  heaven  you  ofif*jr*d  her, 
Hated  your  hce  and  the  peace  it  proffered  her  ! 
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Alaa  the  folly,  alas  the  blindni^ss  I 

I  did  not  bless  you  for  your  kindness  ! 

But  only  cried  with  a  heart  the  steriicsl  then — 

Best  she  should  go  to  heayen  in  earnest  then  ! 
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For  at  night  she  lay  with  soft  lips  flutteriDg*, 
Breaming  of  angels  and  faintly  muttering, 
And  once  or  twice  stirr'd  in  sleep,  and  alone  to  mOi 
Mentioned  the  name  of  an  angel  well  known  to  mo. 

That  ungol  stands  high  in  the  c&iimutlon 

Of  your  silken  and  scented  congregation  ; 

And  she  murmured  Ma  name  with  her  heart  throbhing  feint  in  her, 

With  a  little  more  than  the  warmth  of  a  saint  in  her  ! 


And,  sinner  and  slaye  that  I  am,  I  hated 

A  passion  so  holy  luid  elevati^ : 

And  knowing  her  longing  fi-om  earth  to  npspring  nway» 

I  poisoned  the  Eesh — that  the  sweet  soul  might  wing  awaj. 

And  because,  sir,  I  knew  of  yotir  longing  to  fly,  too, 
My  first  thought  was  darkly,  that  you,  sir,  should  die,  too  ; 
But  I  envied  you  death  and  the  peace  that  doth  dwell  in  it. 
And  kept  you  for  earth  and  the  hate  and  the  hcU  in  it* 

I  kept  yon  for  slower,  iiitenser  dying, 
Than  the  sleep  in  whose  bosom  that  lamb  is  lying ; 
Kept  body  and  soul  and  the  terrors  that  run  in  them, 
To  complt^te  the  perdition  so  aptly  be^un  in  ilwm. 

And,  sab  ted  sir,  will  you  call,  I  wonder, 

The  hangman  to  come  and  tear  us  asunder  ? 

I  do  not  think  yoti  will  dare  to  stir  in  it, 

For  the  sake  of  your  swoet  pure  nnmc  and  the  sbir  in  ;t. 

How  the  scented  silken  congregation 

Would  stare  at  the  fearful  ineinuatiun 

That  the  aabtly  shepherd  who  saved  so  many  there 

Was  a  sheep  himBclf,  and  as  rotten  as  any  there  1 


But  if  yon  would  prove  me  whoUy  in  error, 
Touch  the  bell  and  proclRim  the  ttirmr  .  .  .  . 
Whether  Lite  terror  be  hidden  or  told  of  yott, 
I  and  til©  Pevil  have  got  faat  hold  of  you  I 
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Jotthtitjs  from  the  |Iote-^oali  of  nil  ilmlecelopec!  CoIIcrtor. 


PART  IL 

Few  manlag  lake  more  eutlre  posRensiou  of  a  man  than  that  for  rare  and 
curioas  copies  of  old  books,  whea  it  coujcb  ;  and  even  to  those  who  can 
feel  no  sympath}'  with  the  book-worm  there  are  certain  volumes  which  give 
a  taste  of  the  book-worm*8  pleasures,  and  a  touch  of  his  eothnsiaam. 
What  can  be  more  suggestive,  for  instance,  than  tiie  sight  of  the  first  book 
ever  printed  from  moveable  types,  the  Bible  of  Gutenberg  and  Fust,  issued 
at  Mayence  about  1455  ?  What  a  mighty  cDgine,  both  for  good  and  evil^ 
has  the  press  been  since  then  ?  Whatever  other  objections  there  may  be 
to  it,  there  is  no  intrinsic  improbability  in  the  story  that  it  was  the  strange 
snpply  of  *' manuscripts  "  at  this  time,  all  so  precisely  alike,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  legend  of  the  Devil  and  Dr.  Faustus*  The  price,  however, 
at  which  they  were  firnt  sold  must  have  been  very  considerable,  since 
Van  Pmet  tella  us  that  Gutenberg  had  spent  4,000  flonns  before  twelve 
sheets  were  printed. 

Copies  of  tliis  "  Mazarine  Bible/'  as  it  is  called,  because  the  example 
tbat  first  attracted  notice  in  modem  times  was  discovered  in  the  library  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  fetch  very  large  prices.  They  are  of  two  kinds— -on 
vellum  and  on  paper.  Of  those  on  vellum  there  are  six  examples  known, 
of  the  others  about  twenty.  The  beautiful  MacCarthy  copy  on  vellum  was 
sold  for  6,260  francs  ;  it  afterwards  pasfied  into  tho  noble  collection  of 
Mr.  Orenville,  who  bequeathed  it  to  tho  British  Museum.  Another  example, 
with  two  leaves  supplied  in  manuscript,  sold,  in  1825,  for  504^  A  copy 
on  paper  has,  however,  brought  even  a  larger  price  than  this — at  tbe 
sale  of  the  Bishop  of  Cashel,  in  1658,  where  jt  fetched  590/,  It  was  the 
Dake  of  Sussex's  copy,  and  at  his  sale  had  been  bonght  for  WOL 

EarliiT  by  several  years  than  this  first  Bible  are  what  are  styled  block* 
books.  There  Ls  very  little,  if  anything,  to  recommend  them  except  their 
antiquity.  Both  the  woodcuts  and  the  text  (they  were  almost  always 
illustrated)  are  of  the  mdest  description.  As  they  are  without  date,  it  is 
impoesible  to  arrange  them  chronologically,  on  anything  like  a  satis* 
factory  plan ;  and  how  widely  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  differ 
in  their  conclusions  may  be  seen  by  comparing  tho  ideas  of  Heinecken 
in  1771»  with  those  of  the  rc^cent  work  of  Mr.  Leigh  Sotheby — Prindpia 
Typographical  There  is  little  doubt  tbat  these  block-books  were  origi- 
nally produced  in  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries;  and  if  we  follow 
Mr.  Botheby.  we  shall  place  first  on  our  list  the  Apocahjp§e  of  Sl  John^  in 
Latin,  to  which  the  date  a.d.  1415-20  mav  bo  assigned.     The  only  known 
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copy  of  what  Mr,  Boihebj  considers  tha  £rst  edition  of  this  work  (a 
ing  to  Heinecken  it  is  the  foui-th,  whilst  hia  first  is  Mr,  Sotheby's  fifth)  i 
in  the  possession  of  Earl  Spencer.     Of  the  second  edition  a  copy  isi  in  ( 
Bodleiani  from  Mr.  Donee's  collection  ;  he  gave  thirty-one  gnineiis  for  iL 

Of  ciU  theeo  block-books,  porhmps  the  mogt  intern: sting  is  tho  HUi^ri^ 
TeUris  et  Nod  7\stafnftiti^  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  the  ISlUii 
PaaperuiUf  first  printed  ahont  1420.  It  is  a  small  folio,  containing  fort 
leaves,  printed  on  one  side  only,  each  leiif  having  three  sacred  euhjccti,! 
placed  side  by  eido,  and  fom-  Ualf-kngth  figures  of  prophetg  or  eaints.  iifo 
above  and  two  lielow  the  centre  suhject.  The  rest  of  the  page  k  taketi  i 
with  an  expknation  of  the  illusU^ationa  in  Latin.  The  Inglis  copy,  wUa 
WOA  Bold  in  1826  for  thirty-five  guineas — about  a  fourth  of  ita 
valua — and  now  in  tho  possession  of  Mr.  R.  S*  Holford,  is  considcrod 
Mt*  Sotheby  to  bo  a  specimen  of  tho  first  edition.  Four  copiea  of 
editions  are  in  the  British  Museum.  £xample.<i  hiive  fotohed  large  j 
— one  in  1315  eelliug  for  200  guineas,  and  unolhijr  in  ldI3  for  24 
guineas.  The  edition  in  Gennau,  printed  at  Nordlingen  in  1470,  sold 
tho  Libri  sale  in  1862  for  220/.  Another  block- book»  the  SpfCiilam  Htmrnn 
SahaUuji(Jt,  has  fetched  800  guineas,  and  the  Gardner  copy  of  tho  German 
edifion  of  the  Aj^ocah^psc^  now  in  the  British  Mueeum,  160/, 

Very  curious  and  rude  are  some  of  the  early  attempta  at  ib«»  n^m  tut  g{ 
printing  from  moveable  types.  Look  at  the  Venice  edition  of  HoDitrl^ 
Biitrachomyomochia  (1486),  printed  in  ink  of  two  colourii,  black  and 
the  one  giving  the  text,  the  other  the  interlinear  gchoUa.  Yi»t,  if  wa  wkt 
to  judge  from  other  Bpecimens,  we  should  say  that  the  art  of  prinung 
perfected  almost  as  soon  a<3  it  was  conceived.  Take  hx  inatatic^ 
Jmtln  of  Jenson  (Vcn.  1470]*  Nothing  can  exceed  the  c|ux*Ue&c«  of  tbd 
paper,  the  beauty  of  the  type»  the  artistic  set  of  every  poge.  Jenson  hi 
of  course,  a  gioat  advantage  in  one  point  over  his  coatomponiTi<^>8 :  !)•  i 
been  employed,  before  he  took  up  the  new  art*  much  to  his  royal  ocuiilev'i 
disgust,  in  the  mint  at  Paris. 

Tho  rarity  of  hooka  depeuda  on  a  variety  of  cireumitancoB.    8amo« 
timos  an  author  has  been  ash^unc^d  of  ]      i  :ul  done  oU  ho  coald 

to  get  it  consigned  to  tho  fiamra.     S()mi  i  vo  bt^n  eTippre^ft^ 

by  authority;   sometimes  acoideutaily  A  fui  -m  ft 

rajity  is  an  author's  fancy  for  havmg  oi- .,  ^  ,    v  ropiog,— .,.  .w*  uc& 

more  than  ten  or  twelve,  m  one  caa«  only  a  single  copy,— struek  oiT  ai  tli0 

first  iiii;  Many  copies,  a-j  ' 

I  have  1  in  a  previous  pu, 

phical  HtMtQnj  of  J^*ftgluftdt  aod  such  hke  books,  by 

other  works  j  aud  many  othitrs  were  mutilnted  by  a  yf»t  .i^v .  ^-  ^' 

— tho  coUeelins  title -pagfi^,  of  which  there  are  sc;\c«vl  v  n  tlj© 

British  ■• 

Tl  I  pcrsocutioii  were  lighted  in  tho  B^fnnnatioti  ♦lav? 

only  for  authorsi  when  they  could  bo  found,  but  for  tli 
eould  not^    Xhsro  is  a  fragment  of  a  book  in  ihi^  Britt^u  .un. 
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of  ibe  hlglicat  iutoreiiL  to  EugU^Ii  CLurohmeii*  It  Li  tLo  oulj  jeiiiAming 
pfirtioD  of  thfA  first  atkmpL  to  ciiniiatd  the  EugUdi  traudulion  of  the  New 
restainent  by  meaiiB  of  the  pro88,  Cocblneus,  in  his  LIJ^  of  Martta 
liUhcr,  glvtiB  us  a  histoiy  of  the  book.  He  ^as  ciigagod  iti  tho  offioe  of 
fK'Uit  Quentell,  at  Cologne »  Biiptirinteudmg  the  printing  of  the  works  of 
l^blH}t  lUpei-t,  when  he  beard  that  two  Engliuhioen  were  engaged  in 
piiDiiDg  ut  the  Biime  office  a  book  that  wotild  convert  ail  England  to 
^utheitmiflxn.  By  inveigling  the  printers  to  his  lodgings^  and  plying 
bem  Vt'vli  with  ^iue,  he  discovered  that  tho  work  in  question  was  thd  New 
ro^tamcnt,  of  which  2,500  copies  had  been  eiruek  oHl  as  far  as  sheot  K, 
le  immediately  gave  information  to  Herman  Rinck,  one  of  the  magistrfties 
^t  Cologne,  and  had  the  bouse  gcarched,  but  the  EngUshmon  had  taken 
be  alarm,  and  had  already  disappi^aied  with  the  printed  Bheets.  Another 
Llition  was  printed  at  AVormB  the  same  year,  probably  by  Sclioyfler.  Botli 
^^ese  editions  had  1k)€Q  circulated  in  England^  when  in  October  and 
(oTembar,  1526>  Biahop  ToustaU  and  Archbishop  Warham  issued  orders 
prohibiting  the  uae  of  thein.  AU  the  copies  that  could  be  bought  up  w^ff 
biimt  publicly  by  Tonstiill  nt  Paul's  Cross;  **a  humane,  but  useJ^QS 
iieasure,"  as  Blunt  saya  la  his  SUtch  of  the  BtJ'umiation/  *'for  it  soon 
fkppeared  that  unless  he  could  buy  up  izd£»  paper,  and  types »  he  was  only 
aaking  himself  Tindall's  best  customer/*  Of  the  Ursi  edition  the  Gren- 
rille  fragment  of  tl     '  *       c^  is  the  only  one  known  ;  of  the  second 

bere  is  a  perfect  *.  the  title-page,  in  the  rich  hbrary  at  the 

[baptist  Museum,  Bristol ;  of  a  third  edition,  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1526, 
bere  is  no  copy  known* 

The  first  portion  of  tho  Old  Testament  printed  in  English}  exc^^pting 

^rtain  **  Lyvcs  and  Hystorys  taken  out  of  the  Bible,"  which  Caxton 

serted  iu  his  OaUUn  l^tjcudi^^  in  1483,  was  Tind^U's  Pentateuch.     It 

liras  issued  from  the  press  of  Luther's  printer)  Hans  Luft,  **at  Malborow, 

the  land  of  Hesse."     By  an  Act  of  ParUament  passed  in  15421  the 

Jpiarginal  notes  with  which  it  was  enriched  were  diiocted  to  be  cut  off* 

yho  only  perftjct  c^  :taut  is  in  the  Grcnviilo  Library, 

Among  the  t\u  s  of  divinity  is  The  BihU ;  that  i$,  (/m  I/f/y 

Scripture  o/  (hit  Oide  and  New  T^tamatt,  jmthjalbj  and  truly  Wamlattd 
^lU  of  Doy  '  '  ^  .?  into  Kiujlishtf  better  known  as  Coverdale*8  Bible, 
'Where  it  very  doubtful,  some  asaiguing  it  to  Zurich,  others 

Cologne,  Fnoiliiort,  or  Liibeok,     The  Earl  of  Leicester's  copy  is  the 
ily  one  possusang  the  title.     Liia  Wilson  ofiei*ed  lOOL  for  an  original 
itlc,  and  the  same  sum  for  the  next  l^af,  but  all  to  no  purpose.     When 

',  liis  **Coverdale,"  with  tlie 
LI  iis,  passed  into  the  posses- 

[ion  01  Mr*  Dunn  Gardner^  at  whoso  saioi  on  July  7j  1854,  it  sold  for  866/* 
very  imperfect  copy  sold  in  1B57  for  100/. 
Thd  great  fire  of  London*  in  l^OG,  made  sad  havoo  among  book 
floros.     Br.  Bli»s,  tlie  v    '  -ofegotismj 

i4iim*'§  JJianj,  had  a  t>  .  lug  the  years 
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immediait^ly  preceding  Ihe  fire^  bucIi  as  perhaps  had  never  hmeu  assejubii 
before.  Pepys  alludes  in  hig  Dianj  to  the  looses  siLstaiDcd  at  thai  time; 
— **  September  22,  1606.  By  Mr*  Dugdale  I  hear  the  great  loss  of  book^ 
ill  St.  Patd's  Churchj'ard,  and  at  their  Hall  also ;  some  booksellers  being 
ii^holly  undone,  and  among  others*  they  say,  my  poor  Kirton.  And 
I^Ir.  Crumlimi,  all  his  books  and  household  stuff  burned  :  they  trufiting  ta 
St.  Fayth's.  and  tbo  roof  of  the  church  falling  broke  the  arch  do\i'n  into 
the  lower  church,  and  so  all  the  goods  burned,  A  very  great  loss.  Hit 
father  hath  lost  above  1,000/.  in  bookfl  :  one  book  newly  printed^  a 
Discourse,  it  seems ♦  of  Courts.*'  The  first  of  the  lliree  volumes  of 
Prynne*s  great  work,  with  its  monstrously  long  title,  narrowly  escaped 
destruction  in  the  same  fire.  From  the  address  to  the  reader  at  the  end 
of  that  volume,  it  appears  that  only  seventy  copies  were  saved.  Sir  M.  M. 
Sykes'fi  copy  of  the  three  volumes  sold  for  117/.  10*.  ^Tien  the  Duke  of 
Bttckingham*8  hbrary  at  Stowe  was  dispersed,  a  portion  of  a  fourth  voloma 
waa  discovered,  consisting  of  4O0  pages  of  introduction.  This  tmiq 
fragment  excited  a  most  lively  competition*  It  was  finally  fcecuriJ  frtr 
Library  of  Lincoln's  Inn  for  825/, 

The  value  of  rare  books  depends,  of  course,  in  a  gi*eat  measure  on  lin 
condition,  and  collectors  sometimes  value  the  margin  at  a  much  higher 
ihon  the  text.  No  one  was  more  particular  on  this  point  than  **  treasuring 
Miller  '*  of  Craigintinny.  Consequently  the  prices  quoted  in  bibliographical 
books  often  tend  to  mislead*  Copies,  for  instance,  of  the  first  edition  of 
Homer  (Flor.,  1488)  have  been  pmrchasod  for  very  moderate  sums  ;  but  I 
know  of  one  copy — perhaps  the  finest  in  existence — which  cost  the  hbrary 
it  now  graces  84/.,  and  even  this  price  has  been  very  recently  exceeded. 

What  a  magnificent  bequest  was  that  of  Mr,  Gren%^o, — a  libi-ary  of 
Bomething  over  20,000  volumes  which  had  cost  him  54^000/.  It  richly 
deserves  the  noble  room  in  which  it  is  now  placed*  And  yet  it  h  said  that 
Mr.  Fanizzi  could  not  get  so  much  as  a  piece  of  calico  given  him  to  keep 
the  books,  when  they  first  came,  from  the  du^t.  Amongst  them  was  the 
only  kno\sTi  copy  on  vellum  of  the  edition  of  Livtf  prmt^jd  at  Bomd  by 
Sweynlieim  and  Pannartz  about  1469.     In  1815  it  had  fetched  90dh 

There  is  no  waut  of  EugliRh  books  which  command  large  piieas  lit  sales. 
The  <^uarto  editloua*  for  iuBtjince,  of  the  separate  play^i  of  Shftlupdiurt  cost 
large  sums.  What  prices  they  bring  t  In  1856,  there  occurred  for  sale  27irf 
Trmjicall  lihtory  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Deiimarh\  1 608/*  Though  it  wonl 
the  title*page»  Mr,  Halliwcll  was  content  to  give  1201*  for  it.  Only 
Other  copy  of  the  edition  waa  known — dificovered  some  fifty  ycare  sin< 
by  Sir  H.  Bunbury,  in  an  old  closet  at  Barton,  in  Suffolk.  This  volti] 
which  contained  eleven  other  of  Shakspeare'a  plays,  mostly  fiiBt  edition, 
afterwards  passed  into  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  fi 
250/.  The  duke's  copy  wants  the  last  leaf.  But  the  sale  at  wiili 
Shakspearo  collectors  went  altogether  mad,  was  that  of  Mr.  Daniel,  of 
Islington,  in  1864.  The  first  edition  of  Kimj  liicfMtfi  ih^  Stcond 
(1597),  almost    unique,   fetched   S25    guineas;   that  of  Kin^  lUchard 
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Piif  Thud  (sttine  year)*  S35  guineas ;    Tfu*  Vh^amnt  CoiimU'd  ComfdU 

alM  Lon-'i  Labur^g  Loit  (1508),   980  giiiaeus*  The  HUtonj  of  Uenm 

^0i&  Fourth    (second   edition,    159D),    110   guineas ;    The    Motit    ExctU 

ml  and  LttmeniahU  TragrdU  of  Horn  to  and  JttUet  (1599),  50  gn  iiieas — (a 

r>py  of  tlie  first  edition,  1597,  is  in  tie  Brilisli  Musennj,  be<|UcatlioJ  by 

)imd  Ganick) ;  T/m  Chronkle  Histonj  o/  Henri/  the  Fifth  (IGOO),  220 

ineas;  The  Most  Exceiicitt  J  list  one  of  the  Merchant  of  V cuke  ^  uith  the 

VEiictrmie  Cnieltk  of  Shy  Locke  the  Jewe  (1000),  95  guineas  ;  Much  Ado  about 

^ Koihiutf  (IGOO),  255  guineas;   21io  Midmnnner  Niijhfft  Ihrame  (1600J, 

►  880  guineas;  The  vioat  Pleasant  and  Exadlcnt  Conceited  Comedie  of  Sijr 

John  FaiMaffe  and  the  Merrin  Whrs  of  Windj^or  (1602),  830  guineas ; 

[The  Famous  Histotic  of  Troilun  and  Cre^seid  (1009)i  109  guineas,  and  the 

\2*nujedtj  of  OthcliOf  the  Moor  of  Venice,  155?.    Of  his  other  Morks,  Lucrcca 

1(1594)  brought  150  guineas;  Vcnn^  and  Adotm^  %^co\iy\.  edition  (1594)» 

240  guineas — (Mr.  Grenville,  in  1644,  gave  110/.  for  the  copy  now  in  the 

British  Museum)  \  and  the  edition  of  159G,  BOO  guineas;  and  an  edition 

^©f  the  Sonnets  (1609),  215  guineas. 

The  first  foUo  edition  of  the  Works  of  Shakitpeare  (1628),  bo  atlmirably 
I  reprinted  by  Mr.  Booth,  is  a  rare  treasure.  The  Grenville  copy,  said  to 
the  the  most  beautiful  known,  was  bought  in  1B19  for  116  guineas.  The 
>uko  of  Boiburgh*8  copy  fetched  100  guineas.  At  Mr.  Baker's  sale,  a 
py  deBcribed  as  the  only  one  containing  the  two  cancelled  leaves  in  ^-1,1 
you  Uke  Ity  fetched  168/.  1 5«.  It  was  bought  for  America.  But  Mr.  Danid'a 
opj  went  far  beyond  these  pnces.  Most  hkely  it  is  the  tallest  and  finest  copy 
^  in  eiistence  ;  but  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  gave  for  it  no  less  than  662  guineaSt 
In  very  few  cases  are  the  copies  of  this  edition  genuine  throughout ; 
^page  after  page  generally  having  been  supplied  in  ikc-simile  by  Harris, 
{•iwhoge  imitatLons  are  so  exquisite  that  it  requires  considerable  discern- 
I  ment  to  detect  them.  Not  unfirequejitly  he  obtained  paper  of  the  proper 
|4ate  from  blank  sheets  in  the  State  Paper  Otlice.  No  wonder  his  eyesight 
I  failed  him  at  last ;  and  sad  it  is  that  such  an  accompUshed  artist,  as  no 
l|loubt  he  was  in  his  way,  should  have  died  in  comparative  povei't}\ 

Specimens  of  the  earhest  productions  of  the  English  press  command 
^eiy  large  prices.  What  was  the  first  book  printed  in  England^  is  a  quea- 
t4ion  that  has  occasioned  no  Httle  controversy.  If  we  could  depend  on  tho 
\  given  in  the  books  themselves,  we  mu^t  give  to  Oxford  the  honour 
Df  introducing  the  new  art  into  the  country.  There  is  an  edition  of 
3t*  Jerome's  Expoucio  in  Simbolum  AiHJstolorumf  which  bears  the  date  1468. 
If,  however,  m  is  now  generally  believed^ "^  the  date  in  the  imprint  ought 


IIcAruev  however,  in  hisDmry  (May  7, 1719),  bos  a  most  circmnatADtial  accootii 

frf  tho  priatuig  of  this  bock«    It  was  exQcnkd  by  F.  Qors4i\UA,  gae  of  Gnteaberg's 

irorkmcn,  who  bad  been  brought  over  at  an  expcoM  of  ],600  marks,  300  of  which 

wt^rt  Cfjutribotcd  by  Archbishop  Biiuchier,  and  the  rc«t  by  the  king.    The  nrchbisliop 

eing  CUani^fcllor  of  Oxiord,  sunt  CorsclHs  tUither  tmdcr  a  guard  to  provt^ut  hU  escape. 

ifU^T  pHnttng  the  book,  he  returned  to  Flanders^  and  settled  at  Antwerp,  whilhcr  he 

as  followed  by  Cwttou  to  be  iaatnicted  in  the  art^  about  U70. 

TOL.  XVI. — xo.  9"i.  24 
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to  bo  1478,  Caxtoa  must  have  the  credit  of  bomg  the  first  Englisu  purnurr 
Of  the  ninety-four  \rorkfl  he  ia  known  to  have  printed,  sir  exist  onlj 
in  fragments,  twcnty-geven  more  in  Binglo  copiea  j  and  there  are  only 
twelve  of  which  more  than  ten  copies  ana  aitant.  The  most  oxienatTS 
collection  of  Carton's  is  at  Lord  Spencer  s,  the  next  at  the  Brilish  Moseiiiiir 
where,  though  the  number  of  copies  is  larger,  the  number  of  separate  i 
falls  short  by  three  of  tho  Bpencer  collection*  His  earliest  works 
printed  abroad  ;  aud  either  at  Cologne^  or  perhaps  more  pi-obably  at  Bmg 
wheire  the  printer  Colard  Mansion  employed  a  type  precisely  similar  to  oa 
of  Caxton*fl,  he  pnbUshed,  about  1471,  tho  first  book  printed  in  English^ 
the  Recut/cll  of  the  Hhtones  of  Troye,  Sixteen  copies  of  this  ar©  in 
existence*  one  of  which»  a  matchless  one  though  wanting  a  leaf,  which  one 
belonged  to  Elizabeth  Grey,  Queen  of  Edward  IV. »  waa  bought  by 
Duke  of  Devonfihire  at  the  Roxburgh  sale  for  1060^.  lOt,  The  first  I 
he  printed  in  England  was,  Thtf  Gaffus  and  Play  of  t!u  Chesne^  dedicatiMl 
to  that  Duke  of  Clarenca  who  endml  his  days  in  a  butt  of  Malmsoy.  Hiii 
printing  press  was  "  in  the  Abbey  of  Westmynstre  by  London/'  Of  other 
works  issued  from  his  press,  Th^  Boks  of  TidU  of  Old  Afffi^  traniilatfid  otii  of 
Lahjn  into  Frensh^  . . .  wwcl  ern/tryfitrtl  by  mastjmpttp^non,  Willimn  Of 
along  with  his  Cicero  de  Amicitia,  sold  in  1858  for  275/. ;  his  Bi»ke  >■■ 
Fayt  of  Annes  of  Chivalrye,  and  hia  Gawer's  Conftmo  AmaniU^  each 
brought  886/.,  and  hia  Mirror  of  ihe  World,  85 K.  15ji.,  at  tho  Roxbtwgh 
Bale,  Alter  this  we  need  not  stop  to  mention  any  of  Ihe  publleafcionfl  of 
Wilham  Maclinia,  Wynkyn  de  Wordo,  or  Bichord  Pynson  who  had  IhH 
honour  to  be  the  first  '*  Kings  printer/* 

**Kot  worth  an  old  song*'  is  a  saying  of  questionable  force.  Thrte 
volumes  of  yery  rare  and  curious  ballads  were  sold  at  Mr.  Gulches  gale  in 
1S58  for  thirty  guineas.  In  1852,  '*  204  humourous,  romantic,  legendarr, 
amatory^  and  historical  broadside  ballads,"  printed  in  black  latt^iir  some  time 
between  the  middle  and  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  once  in  1 
Heber  collection*  were  purchased  by  Mr.  HalUwell,  at  Mr,  Utterson^s  i 
for  101/.  IOji.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  such  coUectionfl  was  the  Koxfc 
one.  The  ballads  were  000  in  number,  ranging  from  1570  to  1680,  ] 
in  three  Tolnmcs  folio,  and  fetched,  at  that  famous  sale,  478/,  15«. 
are  now  in  tho  British  Mnseom,  In  1820*  at  the  Bindley  sale,  four 
of  balladst  and  broadsides,  printed  between  16 10  and  1688,  which  had  1 
collected  by  NarcisRus  Luttrell»  brought  781^  But  f  " 
price,  in  proportion,  was  the  sum  given  for  some  old  bnl  ^ 

sale*  They  were  seventy  in  number,  printed  between  1559  and  lUW,  in 
most  beautiAil  condition,  and  yielding  to  no  other  eoUeetioa  in  tntereflt  €ir 
rarielT*  1&.  Daini^l  gave  a  detailed  account  of  them  in  the  lUiMrtiiM 
Li  Tho  price  they  w^ro  sold  b  1864  for,  was  7flW* 

Tli  ^    iuarles  has  a  collection,  and  there  are  five  vohime 

now  at  Cambridge,  collected  by  Pepys.    Tlu^  are  divided  bto  her 
romantic,  huntbg,  lovo  pleaaont,  and  lave  ttdbiiunate.    A  few  of 
arc  old,  but  moBtly  they  are  of  tha  fima§  of  Okarkt  1.  and  Chariot  IL 
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ProdfimaLxott8«  ugnb,  when  ikey  oecaf  far  8alA»  bring  large  priees.     A 
^  t»6atitifuJ  ToluiDOf  in  Dr.  BimiUucrH   collectioD^  of  iho  proalamatiao9  of 
'  Cbarles  I,,  from  162i'3  to  1688,  sold  fur  bl/.     Bir  toIuiims,  hebnging  to 
I  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  Jfimes  I.,  Charka  I.,  and  Chiurifift  II.,  brought, 
in  1858,  th6  moru  mod4*ratei  siim  of  78/,     '*  The  moat  complete  collection 
in  existence  of  the  origiual  black-lcttcr  broadside  proclamations  of  the 
Iriah  Government,  commencing  with  the  year  1G73,  and  extending  through 
the  reigns  of  Charlos  II. «  James  II.,  William  and  Mar}%  Queen  Anno,  and 
[  George  L,  U)  the  year  1716.**  Vfoa  bought  at  the  aale  of  Dr.  Cano,  of  Kil- 
\  kanny,  1858,  for  tl  «  of  Ormonde,  for  76/.     Bat  Buchyolumew 

t  have  fetched  mack  than  these.     I  hare  heard  of  one  picked 

up  on  an  old  bookBtiill  for  half-a-orovi^n  eelling  for  120/.  There  is  a  very 
tine  coUectioQ  of  proclamations  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
In  the  Bodleian  is  tho  magnificent  roltmie  of  EUzabethan  proclamations  ; 
lyi^Hll  library  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford*  has  a  c4>Uection  which  ie  nearly, 
If  nfil  qnit^,  matchless,  ranging  &om  1558  to  1004.  It  coutaina  mor« 
ihiux  1,000  proclamations,  to  say  nothing  of  a  very  large  collection  of  acta, 
ordinaooes,  S^.^  issued  during  the  Commonwealth.  The  only  portion  in 
\\hich  it  is  weak  is  the  time  of  Charles  I,  But  in  addition  to  this,  the 
SiLino  library  possesses  two  most  precious  volumes,  containing  a  series  of 
proclamations,  partly  printed  and  partly  in  MB.,  firom  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  to  1641.  Many  of  the  manuscripts  are  the  origbal  draughts 
as  prepared  (br  the  Privy  Council ;  some  of  the  Ehzabethau  ones  having 
corrections  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil»  and  some  of  the 
Caroline  ones  in  that  of  Mr.  Secretary  'Windebank.  Two  of  them  are  the 
original  copies  in  vellum,  with  the  signature  of  Charles  I.  But  perhaps 
the  most  mteresting  paper  in  the  collection  is  %  copy  of  the  only  proda- 
ms»t'  d  by  Lady  June  Grey.     It  is  a  somewhat  elul>orate  docamentt 

bc't,  Jane,  by  the  gi-acc  of  God,  Queen,"  &c.^  and  dated  '*  JuUo  10, 

1553.'  Graik>n  lost  his  privilege  as  Queen's  printer  in  consequence  of 
having  printed  it.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  unique.  Another 
copy,  however,  iias  turned  up,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Antiquarian  Bociety ;  but  it  ia  not  to  be  compared  with  the  beautiful  copy 
at  Queen's. 

Very  curious  and  interesting  proclamatious  turn  Up  sometimes.     Not 
long  since  there  T  nd  for  tho  Royal  Library  at  Windsor  one  of 

Queen  Mary,  dt^  ^elf  to  bo  tnvmite.    The  Bodleian  possesses  the 

proclamntiuu  distributed  by  the  Bpaniards  just  before  the  Armada»  dcobring 
thcli*  intentions  when  they  had  conquered  England.  Among  those  exhibited 
in  the  show-cases  in  the  British  Museum  is  that  of  King  Charles  n.  order- 
in  l-  '  nrosyian  of  two  of  the  works  of  Milkm  ;  who  is  therein  stated 
to  I  from  justieo  ;  that  iKSued  September  15,  1714,  oifering 
100,OCM)/.  ibr  the  apprehension  of  Prince  James  shouhl  ha  attempt  to  land 
la  England ;  and  that  ixsued  August  22, 1745,  by  Charles  Edward  **  Prince 
of  Wales/'  offering  80,000/.  for  the  apprehension  of  the  •*  Elector  of 
Ilaoorer.*'     Bome  other  veiy'  iutei'estiag  papcni  are  diiFplayod  in  the  nnma 
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coUectiou :  for  mBtance,  a  copy  of  Oie  ninoty-five  propositions  uluch 
Luther  oa  the  81  st  of  October,  1517,  posted  on  the  doors  of  the  chorch  of 
Wittemberg;  and  the  handbill  and  challenge  of  **  Admirable  "  Crichton,  put 
lip  on  the  church  doors  in  Yenico  in  1580, 

The  prices  obtained  by  rare  books  at  auctions  are  at  tunes  utterly 
beyond  ull  cidculationa  of  chances.  The  object  of  ambition  vires  aeqfimt 
fumlo  and  the  excitement  leads  collectors  into  yagarics  which  surely  most 
be  as  sur^ti'iBing  to  themselves  in  sober  moments  as  to  everybody  else. 

The  most  stupendons  price  ever  obtained  for  any  book  wis  what  tlijfl 
Boccaccio's  Di'cameron  of  1-171  brought  at  the  Boxbnrgh  sale*  At  tnH 
heginning  of  this  century  the  copy  then  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
considered  to  bo  unique  was  in  the  possession  of  n  Loudon  booWller, 
and  was  purchased  by  the  duko  for  100  guineas.  Two  other  copies  are 
kuomii  now — cmo  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  the  other  in  the 
Imperial  Library>  Paris.  But  the  first  wants  one,  and  the  second  threo 
loaves.     The  edition  is  said  to  have  been  suppressed  by  papal  antharity. 

The  17th  of  June,  1812,  is  the  dm  cretd  votandus  in  the  annals  of 
bibliomania,  Dibdin  has  a  most  graphic  account  of  it  in  Iiis  DiUti»jm}*hictt{ 
Decamrron,     One  extract  will  give  the  pith  of  his  story : — 

«•  The  honour  of  firing  the  first  shot  was  duo  to  a  gentleman  of 
Shropshire,  unased  to  this  species  of  warfare,  and  who  seemed  to  reooU 
from  the  reverberation  of  the  report  himself  had  made.  •  One  hnndred 
guineas,^  he  excloimed.  Again  a  pause  ensued ;  but  anon  the  biddings 
rose  rapidly  to  five  hundred  guineas.  Hitherto,  however,  it  was  ©videut 
that  the  firing  was  but  masked  and  desultory.  At  length  all  random  shotn 
ceased  and  the  champions  before  named  (Earl  Spencer  and  the  Marquis  uf 
Blandford)  stood  gallantly  up  to  each  other,  resolving  not  to  flinch  from  a 
trial  of  their  respective  strengths.  A  thomavd  ffuineas  were  bid  by  Enri 
Hpeneer,  io  which  the  Marquis  added  fen.  You  might  have  heard  a  pin 
drop*  All  eyes  were  turned — all  bi'eathing  well  nigh  stopped — eve 
fiword  was  pat  homo  within  its  scabbard,  and  not  a  piece  of  steel  was  8e€ 
to  move  or  to  glitter  except  that  which  each  of  these  champions  brandishetl 
in  his  valorous  hand."  At  length  Lord  Spencer  had  bid  2,250f.  The 
Marquis  quietly  added  his  nsual  (^n,  and  down  dropped  the  hammer. 
When  the  Marquis's  library  was  disposed  of  in  1810,  the  djiy  >  ,pj 

the  sale  of  this  fiunous  t)ook  was  the  ITtli  of  June,  the  annlver^ 
fonner  sale-  But  nothing  could  revive  the  old  excitement,  and  it  was 
knocked  down  for  918^.  15j.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Bpencer. 

Of  illustrated  works  I  must  only  moDtiou  one»  Turner's  Lilrr 
Stmliortim.  Here,  also,  Turner  put  himself  fon\*ard  as  tho  rival  of 
Claade.  Finding  that  many  forgeries  of  his  pictures  wore  being  sold 
as  original,  Chtude  dotertniued  to  make  drawings  of  all  his  picturr^, 
abiding  the  names  of  the  persona  who  commissioned  them.  These  diuwtngi 
accumulatt'd  till  at  his  death  he  is  said  to  have  loft  ^Ix  volumes  of  then 
Otilv  niu)  U  at  pfesent  in  luustenoe,  cooiAimng  200  drawingE^,  and  i» 
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tho  passesfinn  of  tho  Duke  of  BtnonBhirc*      It  Is  known  il^  CUmde'^ 
Jj'ber  VentattB^     Whou  Tmner  dctcnnxDed  to  publish  a  series  of  drnwings 

I  which  BhotJd  fur  eclipse  this  celebrated  volume,  ho  engaged  Mr.  Lewis 
as  his  engraver^  but  the  remuueTntion  was  m  inadequate  that  tbo 
artist  soon  refused  to  proceed.  Several  other  engravers  were  then 
engaged,  Tiimor  executing  some  of  the  plates  hiniBelf.  Often  after  tho 
pliite  had  been  ejigraved^  and  several  impressions  taken  ofT^  Turner 
inadiO  large  alterations,  and*  consequently^  anything  like  a  perfect  copy 
of  the  etchings  is  a  most  dilHcult  thing  to  procui-e*  The  subscription 
price  wiis  17/.  18.1,  In  18C5,  ^lessrs,  Bothoby  and  Wilkinson  offered  for 
salo  what  vvns  descrilied  as  tho  best  entire  copy  of  the  work  known  to 

,  exist,  each  proof  being  in  tho  earliest  stjite,  having  been  selected  at  the 
j«inter's  before  the  impresBiona  were  issued  to  subscribers*  There 
were  also  in  it  some  artist's  proofs,  much  touched  and  drawn  over 
and  altered  by  Turner,  and  in  many  cases  bearing  liis  own  autograph 
directions  to  tho  engraver.  It  fetchod  the  very  large  siun  of  460/. 
Mx*  Thomburj',  in  his  Li/^  of  Turner,  says,  **  Before  his  death " 
**  ft  copy  sold  fnr  thirty -one  guineas,  and  siuco  his  death  tine  copius 
sold  for  8,000/.*'  But  Mr.  Thorubm-j'  here  refers  to  the  Stokes' 
ction  of  etchings,  proofs,  and  every  known  plate,  besides  many  dupli- 

I  rates.  This  collection  was  offered  to  tho  South  Kensington  Maseum  for 
£«50()/.  I  on  the  purchase  being  declinedi  it  was  broken  up,  and  produced 

•  about  3,000/, 

Bindings  are  sometimes  as  muoli  the  objects  of  a  collector's  ambition 
as  the  books  themselves.  Towards  tho  end  of  the  hfteonth  century  very 
beautiful  bindings  were  made  for  the  Medici,  the  Delia  Rovere,  the  D'Estc, 
and  other  noble  families.  Aldus,  the  famous  printer  of  Yenice,  was  perhaps 
the  Erst  to  issue  books  in  diilerent  Btyles  of  covering,  to  suit  the  tastes 
and  purses  of  his  customers.  There  are  very  early  bindings  which  appear 
to  have  been  stiimpcd  from  engraved  blocks.  Some  of  them  may  be  even 
earhcr  specimens  of  wood  engraving  than  the  Spencer  St.  Christopher* 
One  of  tho  first  coOetttors  whoso  bindings  are  sottght  after  is  Michael 

[Nigoli;  but  it  was  his  kinsman,  Thomas  Majoli,  whose  devices  and  style 

I  of  ornamentation  were  first  imitated  by  foreign  bookbinders.  Upon  his 
books  is  found  tho  inscription,  **  Tho.  Majoh  et  aniicor."N  Besides  this 

I  thtire  is   hia  motto,  which  was  generally  ^*Inimici  men  michi,  non  me 
michi  j "  and  more  rarely,  as  an  example  in  the  British  ^luBcum,  **  Ingratis 
vire  nephas."     At  the  Libri  sale,  in  1859,  where  there  were  so  many 
aificcnt  specimens  of  bindings,  one  volume  sold  for  01/. ;  another,  at 
Borg(  ret  sale,  prodticed  101/. 

Still  more  limious  are  tlie  **Orolier"  bindings.  Jean  Grolier  was 
l>oni  at  Lyons  in  1479.  He  waa  employed  by  Francis  I.  as  paymaster- 
general  to  his  forces  in  Italy,  and  was  afterwards  sent  on  a  political 
luiBfiion  to  Clement  VTL,  who  hud  become  vciy  much  attiiehed  bi  him. 
lie  died  in  15G5,  but  his  hbniry  was  not  dibpcjKcd  till  1075.  There  are 
forty  or  inom  \t»lume8  irom  ^t  i.nw  iu  the  British  Museum,     Thf*  i^nrlior 
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"  Groliera  "  ure  only  ornaniGnted  wilh  cjombinaUoiifl  of  varlcius  lioea, 
more  elaborate  derices  of  flowers,  &c,  wore  afterwards  icitroduoodt    Q 
had  two  or  three  mottoes  which  he  used  for  his  hooks,  but  his  oimal 
is,  **  Portio  mea,  Domiue,  sit  In  terris  -liventium/'     At  tho  Libri  ntdt 
folio   Hdiodorm^  described  as  the  '^moet  superb  specimen  of  Ofolitr 
binding  ever  offored  for  sale,'*  produced  110/.     Tho  hook  itaelf  may 
had  for  a  few  ahilliugg.     But  oven  this  price  ytns  ctceeded  at  the 
aale.     Aldus  printed  the  works  of  MaohsATellli  ia  1540,  iu  four  ae; 
octavo  volumes.     GroUer  had  his  copies  bomid  in  fonr  diilbrcat  patt 
One  of  the  volamea  ia  now  in  tho  British  Bluseum  ;  another  in  the  Im] 
rial  Library,  Paris  ;  a  third  ia,  or  wan,  in  a  private  c<  '^  '  : 

and  tho  fourth  waa  sold  nt  tho  Libri  sale  for  150/.     Tl  t 

always  iu  morocco  ;  but  one  specimen  in  ornamented  vellum^  the  onljr  O09 
known,  sold  at  the  same  sale  for  17/. 

Books  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Library  of  Diana  of  Polotatrs  ara 
eagerly  Bought  after.  They  are  in  two  styles  of  binding, — one  much 
ornamented  and  thought  to  abow  her  own  taatc,  the  other  more 
and  eonaidered  to  be  the  gift  of  her  royal  lover^  Henij  XL  The  celebrated 
artifit  «*  le  petit  Bernard ''  is  said  to  havo  been  employed  npon  thcflm,  j 
as  Holbein  is  reportud  to  have  fumiished  Jos,  Cundall,  King  Henry  YIU* 
bookbinder,  with  devices.  Citron  morocco  was  perhaps  Diana 'a  fovourite 
binding :  the  aides  of  the  volumoa  bobg  ornamented  with  her  cipher,—; 
the  double  D  interlacing  with  H  ;  and  her  devices,  the  intcrbiced  creseeni 
and  crowned  H,  filling  np  the  apacea  of  the  elegantly  scrolled  border.  At 
tho  Libri  Bale,  two  specimena  from  her  library*,  both  of  them  worka  oi 
iUvinittf^  produced  80/,  and  85/* 

Another  connoisaoiur  in  bindinga  was  the  collector  Demirtrio  GaiMrvur^, 
or  Mecenate»  as  he  ia  also  called,  physician  to  the  Papal  Court. 
motto  ia  **  oreoz  kai  mh  AOSfuSt"  and  his  device  a  medallioDi 
tifiilly  heightened  with  gold^  silver*  and  colour,  representing  Apollo  dri' 
his  car  across  tbe  eea  towards  a  rock  on  which  his  winged  Pega^m 
pawing  the  ground.  Hpocimena  of  his  library  are  of  rare  oceumenctf ; 
in  the  Libri  collection  sold  for  73/.  Another  collector  who  had  very 
taste  for  bindinga  was  the  infamous  Orsini,  who  strangled  hia  wife  with  hia 
own  hands. 

I  may  jnat  mention  one  8|iocimen  of  English  bookbindbg  whiob 
OfiOQfTed  at  the  Libri  Balo,  tho  fineiit  example  of  the  art  in  the  I6lh  eentnrj-^ 
flrom  the  library  of  King  Edward  VI.  It  produced  041.  10^,  Speoim^ 
of  moat  of  the  bindinga  I  havo  mentioned^ — aome  of  them  very  fine  onea— 
may  be  seen  in  the  show-cases  in  the  British  Museum* 

Tery  magniilcent  bindings  wera  in  use  long  be^iro  the  invention  of 
printing.     In  the  accounts  of  tho  wardrol»o  of  Edward  I\^.|  for 
it  appearf  that  Piera  Baudu^-n  wan   paid,   for  **  binding*  idldhi?* 
dresiing'*  two  hooka,  twenty  shitiinga  each,  and  Bixteiu  shi 
^r  others.     Now  twenty  ahilUngs  in  tboso  days  wohU  h 
at.    But  even  this  does  not  represent  the  ^^Lale  ci*st.    1:  1| 
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fjrardfi  of  Teket*  a»  tmmy  of  silk,  besidca  hxces,  tassels,  copper  and 
clttjpa  aud  gilt  nailg,  supplied  to  Lim.    Aud  when  wo  rGmembor 
eDOrmooB  prices   of  velvet   and   silk  in  those   days,  boukbindingi 
„^    ttre    enre,    mast    bayo    been    costly    indeed.      PerbapB    tbe    finest 
■It   collection  of  beaotifuliy-bound  books  ever  formud  was  tbat  which  belonged 
|H|o  Gor?iEiiis»  King  of  Hungary »  who  died  at  Buda  about  1400«     The 
^"  vulumoa — 80,000  in  uiiml>er«   mostly   of  course  H8S. — were   bound  in 
brocade,  with  bosses  and  clasps  of  gold  and  silver*     ^Vlien  Buda  was 
taken »  in  lo26,  the  Turks  wery  naturally  tore  off  the  covers.     One  most 
exquisite  Fpccimen  of  nqh  binding  is  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
lit  is  a  tnissal  casa — of  small  octavo  si^e — of  Italian  work^  about  1660, 
Itrbe  binding  is  gold,  ornamented  with  translucent  ruby,  emerald  and  azuro 
fcujimeL     On  one  side  is  represented  the  creation  of  Eve,  with  beasts  and 
allegorical  Bgures ;  on  the  other,  tbe  fountain  of  Fame,  ^ith  figures,  some 
drinking,  others  reclining.    It  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Homietta 
Maria,  Queon  of  Oharlea  I.     It  cost  the   Museum  700/,     Btill  more 
valuable  was  the  *^  Golden  Bible,"  sent  over  from  Biissia  to  the  ExHbition 
c»f  lB6i.     It  was  bound  in  precious  metals,  and  thickly  studded  with 
I  turquoise,  diamonds,  and  Siberian  amethysts,  and  was  Talued  at  4.000^ 
f  After  this,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  when  Landino  had  pro* 
\  f  elite d  a  copy  of  the  Dante  of  1481  on  yeUum  to  the  liepubliean  Govern- 
|inent  of  Florence,  beautifully  embellished  with  nielli,  he  waa  rewarded 
I  with  the  present  of  a  castle. 

The  collector  has  another  field  for  bis  enthusiasm  in  autographs ;  of 

I  the  show-cases  in  the  British  Mmeum  display  some  most  interesting 

as.     Inhere,  for  iustance,  Is  the  great  Ihike's  U^  of  the  cavalry 

ider  his  command,  written  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  just  before  the 

|l>attle  ;  ILcro  is  Nelson^s  last  letter  to  Lady  Hamilton,  foimd  open  on  hia 

I  dask  auil  unfinished  aftor  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.     It  is  easy  to  imagine 

[that   character   may  bo  detected    in  handwriting.      Look,  for  instaao©! 

[at    the  fi'^e,   daEhing    penmanship   of   Prince   Bnpert,   and    the  hard, 

Iptem,   self* COM tained   signature   of  Oliver   Crc»mwell*      At  the   sale   of 

{the  Baker  ooOc^ction  in  185d,  occurred  a  yery  interesting  letter  of  the 

|2^nnee  to  Chaiics  I*     He  had  been  ordered  to  leaye  England,  and  writes 

\  JWnosistrate.    **  The  meanest  subject  you  have  could  not  bo  soo  unkinde 

tmnaturally  treated  with  *  however,  it  shall  never  lessen  my  respect 

F  to  your  Majestie,  though  I  am  now  afilieted,  you  should  be  persuaded 

to  doe  soe  unhandBome  a  tiling  with  the  ill-usage  of  your  Miyestie'e  most 

cjbedieat  nephew  and  faithful  servant,  Rupebt."     It  sold  for  13  guineas, 

the  largest  sum  a  letter  of  Cromwell  had  ever  produced  was  in 

#^#liru  that  to  l/tt.  Cotton,  **  Pastor  to  the  Church  at  Boston,  in  New 

England,"  sold  for  86^   It  was  bought  for  America.    The  Baker  coUection 

bad  a  T<  t  letter  of  Charles  I.  to  tbe  Marquis  of  Onnond,  in 

Iwhicli  hv  lo  lie  better  tban  a  disbonoiu'ablo  peace,  and  prefur^ 

I  •'  the  cJiance  of  warr  than  to  give  my  consent  to  any  such  allowance  of 

[Popery  as  must  evidently  bring  datimetion/*     This  snld  for  71/.     At  the 
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earno  salo  was  au  equally  interesting  letter  from  Lord  Btrnffbrd  to  nih  ^^  utv 
whilst  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  expressing  his  belief  that  there  was  no 
in  the  charge  against  him,  or  that,  **  at  the  worst,  his  Majesty  will  pardo 
all/*     This  produced  40/.  10/r, 

In  the  library  at  Windsor  is  preserved  a  very  interesting  literary  relic 
of  the  nnfortimnte  King.     Anybody  that  has  read  Milton's  Iconodctstei  ^ 
remember  the  passage  : — **  I  shall  not  instance  an  abstruse  writer,  whe 
the  King  might  be  less  conrersantj  but  one  whom  we  well  knoM*  was-t 
closet  companion  of  these   hid  solittides,  William  Bhakspeare/*      Thu 
King's  copy  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  royal  library* 

Of  autographs  in  books  tbe  British  Museum  has  a  very  rich  collectioopj 
though  at  the  time  when  the  reckless  sale  of  duplicates  was  ptnctised, 
Bome  Tolumes  wore  most  culpably  parted  with.  Among  them  is  said  to 
have  been  King  Henry  VIII/s  copy  of  the  book  that  won  for  Hm  ih«^ 
title  of  defender  of  the  faith,  with  his  autograph  corrections,  and  a  ( 
of  the  works  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  with  notes  by  James  I*  But 
is  no  chance  of  the  present  chief  librarian  committing  such  mistakes 
ihe&o*  Oxford,  however,  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  Museum  mal- 
practices, since  she  owes  to  them  the  possession  of  the  splendid  Donee 
colleotion.        ^ 

At  the  Hibbcrt  sale  in  1829,  there  was  purchased  for  the  Mugonm,  for 
the  sum  of  2G7/.  15.t.,  a  Oerman  Bible,  said  to  have  belonged  to  Luthet 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  alk'rvvards  to  Melanethoui  Bugeiihegius,] 
and  Miyor.  Autographs  of  all  these  famous  men  were  in  it.  If,  how- 
over,  we  are  to  boHeve  Mr.  Sotheby,  they  arc  all  for^jeries.  Less  open 
doubt  is  a  letter — closely  connected  with  the  historj^  of  religion — of  John 
Wesley  to  "Dear  Sammy,"     In  it  he   says,  '*  I  still  think  when  tho 

Methodists  leave  the  Church  of  England,  God  will  leave  them 14 

would  be  contrary  to  all  common  eense,  as  well  as  to  good  conscience 
to  make  a  separation  now/* 

There  are  few  things  in  Hterary  history  more  remarkable  than  the 
fiict   that   relics    of   the   handwriting   of    so   voluminous   an   author   ns 
Bhakspeare  are  so  rare.     There  do  not  appear  to  be  more  than  five 
or  six  that  are  undoubtedly  genuine.     There  are,  of  course,  the  three 
signatures  to  his  will,  and  the  GuiUUiaU  Library  has  the  coimterpart  of 
tik^  document  to  be  mentioned  presently,  for  which  was  paid  the  sum] 
of  117^     In  1858  the  British  Mnseuni  seeiu*cd  the  original  mortgage 
deed  by  which  *'  William  Shakspeare,  of  Bt  rat  ford*  upon -Avon,  gentleman,**  4 
granted  to  Henry  Walker,  citizen  of  London^  a  knise  of  a  d welling- bottstj 
in  Blackfriars,  for  the  term  of  ten  years.    On  the  first  of  the  four  labels  wfalot 
are  attached  to  it  is  the  signature  **  W"/  Bhaksp^,"    It  cost  the  Museum  I 
guineas.      In    1805   the   Bodleian   Library  secured   a   specimen,  whirls  1 
there  is  little  dtmbt  is  genuine,  at  a  ridicuiously  small  price*    It  is  ^^Tlttoit  i 
in  faded  ink  on  the  title-pago  of  a  small  octavo  Aldino  edition  of  0vtd*8 
MfUimorphosri  (1502).     The   Bignaturo  In  **  Wm.  Bhr."     The  owner  of 
the  book  in  1682  wti>to  within  the  cover,  *'  This  little  book  of  Oridl 
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iTfts  gjrea  to  mo  by  W*  Hall»  who  sayd  it  was  otice  Will.  Slialsspear©*!!.** 
Bomo  dotibtd  were  flu'own  upon  ihc  genuineness  of  the  fignatui'o  id  tho 

-  aactioa-room,  and   tbo   Ubmry  became  possennod  of  tbia  rich  treasiue 

^  for  0/. 

If,  however,  there  is  a  singuhir  ficarcity  of  Bhakspeare*s  auto- 
graphs, this  is  by  no  means  the  caso  with  those  of  another  of  our  gi'eatet^t 
poeiB,  Milton.  The  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cnmbridge,  has  a  rich 
eoJloction  of  his  javeiiilo  and  other  poems — inebiding  Comust  Ltjadtts^  and 
the  llrst  design  of  what  was  afterwards  Paradm  LtM>  Its  original  form  its 
that  of  a  Scriptoml  di*ama,  Tho  MS*  of  the  first  book  of  FaradUe  LoU 
which  was  forwarded  to  London  for  licenmngj  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Baker,  of  Bayfordbury,  Herts,  In  the  BodJeitin,  again,  are  Bomo 
autographs  of  his  works  which  he  had  presented  to  Dr,  Rons,  its  principal 
Hbranun,  In  the  British  Mnsomn  id  a  volume  of  Araius  with  his  auto- 
graph which  was  purchased  for  40/.  10s,  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
of  Milton's  papers  is  the  eoycnaut  indenture  between  himself  and  Samuel 
Bymons,  printer,  for  the  sale  and  publication  of  Paradise  Lost*  It  is 
dated  April  27,  1CC7.  By  it  tho  printer  was  to  pay  him  5/.  at  once,  and 
5/.  additional  on  the  saJd  of  each  of  the  first  three  impressions — each 
impresBion  consisting  of  1,300  copies.  Milton,  therefore,  was  to  receive 
20/.  in  all,  if  8,900  copies  woro  sold.  The  side,  however,  never  reached 
this  point,  for  by  a  deed  of  release  made  by  his  widow  in  1680,  ahe 
covenonta  to  receive  8/*  in  full  of  aU  demands,  IQL  having  been  paid 
previously.  The  original  deed  was  formerly  in  the  possesBion  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  at  whoso  sale  it  fetched  03/,  It  afterwards  belonged 
to  the  poet  Rogers,  who  gave,  it  is  saidj  100  guineas  for  it.  Ho  preseaifced 
it  io  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Sotheby,  however,  in  his  sumptuous 
volume^  iiniftblitiffs  in  the  Elucidation  of  the  AtttofTntph  of  Milton^  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  signature  after  all  is  not  really  Milton^s^ — ^not 
because  it  is  impussiblo  for  a  blind  man  to  make  a  signature,  as  anybody 
m^y  eonvince  himself  on  being  blindfolded,  but  because  it  is  so  exactly 

I  like  tbo  hand  of  an  amanuensia  emiiloyed  on  his  treatise  De  Doctnmt 
t'hristiajuu      In   1858  Mr.  Monckton   Mi  lues — now  Lord  Houghton — 

'  Bccured  a  similar  exampio  signaturo  to  the  conveyance  of  a  bond  for  400/, 
to  the  Cyriack  Skinner  to  whom  Milton  dedicated  his  noble  sonnet  on  hiH 
blindness.     The  price  paid  was  only  10  guineas.     It   had  belonged  to 

>  Mr,  Singer^  at  whose  salo  an  interesting  letter  from  Nell  Gwynno  waa 
disposed  uf.  It  is  adilrcssed  to  Lawrence  Hyde,  tho  second  son  of 
the  great  Lord  ChiuicelJor :  bnt  pretty  Nelly's  education  had  been  sadly 
tioglected,  and  she  had  to  use  the  services  of  a  friend.  Her  letter  con- 
cludes, •*  We  are  agoing  to  supe  with  tho  king  at  Whitehall  and  my  Lady 
Harrie,  the  king  rcmeml>ers  his  sarvis  to  yon»  Now  lets  talke  of  State 
aHaireB  for  wo  never  caiied  things  so  cunningly  as  now,  for  wo  don't  know 

I  whether  wc  shall  have  peice  or  wnr,  but  I  am  for  war,  and  for  no  other 

[  reason  but  that  you  may  come  home.  I  have  a  thousand  merry  oonceita 
but  I  can't  make  her  write  'tim,  and  therefore  you  muest  take  the  wHl  for 

21—5 
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ilid  deed,  Good-bje.  Your  moet  lovomg^  obedient,  £utiiiiili  and  bumbell 
BfkiTiint,  E*  Q/'  m 

In  the  Soane  Musoum  is  a  most  interesting  volume,  the  original  copy  ofl 
the  Gerusfdetnme  Libera t a  in  iha  handwritmg  of  Tiisso,     Lord  GiiiJdfonI, 
to  wliom  it  formerly  belonged,  has  writtoti  on  the  flyleaf,  *'  I  hope  it  will 
be  reoof  ded  to  future  ages  that  England  possesses  the  ori  ne  oC  J 

tha  four  greatest  epic  poems  the  world  baa  produced,  aij«i  uubtf 

the  only  one  of  the  four  now  existing."     Other  MBS,  of  Tasso  are  m  Uis 
British  Mawenm.     The  prices  at  which  the  Coriqfiann  of  Cmtiglione^  irillir* 
im  autograph  sonnet  of  Tasiio,  has  been  sold  at  diJierent  times,  arc  perhnpM 
worth  monlioning.   At  Singer's  salo  in  1818  it  prodaced  80^,  at  \  •  \ 

(1829)  lOOL,  at  Hanrott's  (18Bti)  08/.,  at  Heber's  (1835)  41/.,  at  l:  _.ji  I 
BuUer'a  (1840)  641,  It  contained  also  a  copy  of  Crichton'g  cballengdl 
already  alluded  to.  Another  very  interesttng  book  h  a  copy  of  Tasso'i  I 
Oermalanmt  Lihrmta  (4to.,  PaiTua,  1581)  with  MS,  corroctioDS  in  iha  " 
handwriting  of  the  printer  Aldus,  to  whom  it  ta  supposed  they  were  com- 
municated by  T*4sso  himself,  wliilst  in  prison.  Bishop  Butler  gftT©  4H)  , 
guiaeaa  for  it :  at  the  Xjibri  sale  it  produced  only  18/,  I 

Of  more  modiirn  autogriiphR,  it  will  be  suiEcient  to  mention  those  oCl 
Sir  Walter  Scott,     At  Mr,  Utterson's  ealo  the  original  MS,  of  Peveril  qfl 
the  Ptak  sold  for  44/.  ;  in  1867  it  brought  60/.     In  tbo  beginning  of 
1855  Kenilwonk  wa.^  bought  for  the  British  Museum  for  41/.     But  the  • 
prices  obtained  last  July  Ibr  thoso  disposed  of  by  ChriBtie  and  Manaon  g^  I 
far  beyond  thie,     Anne  of  OeUr^tetn  fetched  121  guineaa  ;  fragments  of  | 
Wavtrlaj  and  Ivanhof,  with  Bomo  other  papers,   130  guinoafl.     Of  Sir  i 
Walter's  poems,  Mtmnwn  brought  191  guineas ;  the  Lttdtf  of  ihi  I^tk^^ 
264  ;  the  Vim<m  of  Don  Boderick  and  some  other  poems,  37  ;  Eafc^hif  180  ; 
md  the  Lard  of  the  Isles  101.     I  ought  perhaps  to  mention  one  mow 
instance,  Grai/s  l*'M'ifij^  the  MS,  of  which  was  parchiiired   by  Mr*  B* 
Wrightson  in  i854  for  130/. 

When  we  remember  the  yery  lar^  prices  that  hare  been  paid  for 
ancient  MSB.  and  the  nut  i'  shed  pcr?^  uunot  h#  J 

eurprised  at  the  number  i  i  wq  been  f     ^  '1,     I  tol 

not  allude  to  such  instiincea  as  tbnt  of  the  Amher  \V itchy  a  trick  pkyin] 
off  upon  the  infallible  critics  of  Tiibingtn  with  uuoh  fl#(oiiiAhing  sucoese,  i 
nor  again  to  such  a  case  as  Chatt-crton's  famous  Bow]«y  USB. ;  but  thii  I 
present  ccntarj'  btis  seen  ffomo  wonderftil  t  xnniplos  of  whoieaalo  forgeries.  I 
In  1852  there  were  brought  to  Mr*  Murray  forty  seven  autograph  latt«ini  1 
of  Lord  Byron.  From  the  quarter  through  whieh  they  cam#  to  hinit 
ho  had  reason  to  believe  them  genuine,  and  ho  accf  i  "  '  rurchMedj 
them  for  fomcthing  over  120/.     They  were  forgeries  *  About  I 

the  fetime  time  Mr.  Moxon  boaght  at  a  sale  several  Utters  of  Shell«»T,  I 
Those  he  very  naturally  pubHshcd.  But  here  again  the  fraud  waa  aooul 
discovered,  and  Mr.  Moxon  accordingly  supprosaed  the  book  and  calked  in  aH  J 
the  copies  th'  nde.    Thr  ow  a  curiorit j« 

The  forged  >■  to  tbeBn  tim. 


OF  AN  UNDEVELOPED  COLLECTOR. 

But  hj  ffir  ihc  most  nccompllBliod  forgor  of  modirn  times  is  M. 
jk&onidas.     Uo  comes  from  tlie  inland  of  8>T0De,  opposito  Cariat  and 

le  hifl  first  ptthUc  appaaranca  at  Aibenfi,  where  be  offered  some  M88. 
for  aale^  which  ho  aaid  had  beou  carried  oflf  secretly  from  Mount  Athos. 
A  commission,  which  was  engaged  to  examine  them,  reported  favourably, 
eBpeoially  npoa  a  MH.  of  Homer,  which  aocordiDgly  wis  purchased  at  a 
high  price.  Beforo  very  long  it  was  dijscovercd  that  the  text  of  thin 
ancient  MS.  was  Wolfe,  with  all  the  tffntta.  Next  he  appealed  at  Con* 
Btantinople,  where  he  tried  hieroglrphios,  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and 
Armoniaii  history,  but  somewhat  unsuccessfully.  Nothing  daunted,  ho 
tridd  A  UBW  device,  and  came  out  as  another  Doustor  Swivel,  He  declared 
that  at  A  eortnin  Bpot  an  Arabic  MB.  in  8yr»ac  charaaters  would  bo  dis- 
covered by  diggifig.  Workmen  were  actsordin^ly  cmploy»d,  Simcimdea 
himself  not  being  allowed  to  descoud,  Hy-nnd-liy  a  pause  was  made  for 
lonchoon,  and  not  long  afterwards  Simonides  called  out,  ^*  Thero  it  is ; 
bring  it  up.'*  The  soil  about  it,  however,  was  <^uito  different  from  that  of 
ud.  The  workmen  were  grinning*  and  when  interrogated  con- 
lat  during  luncheon  the  Greek  came  out  for  a  short  time,  jumped 
into  (ha  pit,  and  began  to  burrow. 

He  next  made  his  appearanco  in  England  with,  omonipt  other 
wonderful  treasures,  a  MB.  of  Homer  on  serpent's  skin,  which  ptoAMved 
to  have  been  sent  from  Chios  to  Hipparchus,  son  of  Pisistratus.  This  and 
serverml  others  ho  per^tift^led  Hit  Thomas  PhUlips  to  pnrohase.  Almost 
the  only  libraries  which  he  failed  in  cheating  were  the  British  Museum 
and  the  Bodleian.  On  visiting  the  Intt^^r  place  he  showed  some  fragments 
of  HSS.  to  Mr.  Coie,  who  a.«?sent€d  to  their  belonging  to  the  twelfth 
century* 

**  And  these,  Mr*  Coxe,  belong  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  ccntm^  ?  *' 

**  Yes,  probably." 

**  And  now,  Mr.  Coxe,  let  me  show  you  a  very  aiicioDl  and  valuable 
^rS.  I  have  for  sale,  and  which  ought  to  bo  in  your  hbrar}*.  To  what 
eentoiy  do  you  consider  this  belongs  ?  ** 

**  This,  Mr.  Simonides,  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Mr,  Coxe,  *'  belongs  to 
(ho  nineteenth  century.*' 

The  Greek  and  his  MS.  disappeared. 

Some  time  afterwards  a  palimpsest  manuscript  was  sent  to  Berlin, 
professing  to  be  a  history  of  tlie  Kings  of  Egypt  in  Greek,  by  Uranius,  of 
jVlexandria.  The  Academy  declared  it  genuine,  and  the  Minister  of  Public 
Listruction   was   ordered   to   purchase   it   for  5,000  tbtilers,      Professor 

dorf  oflened  the  University  of  Oxford  the  honour  of  giving  this  valuablo 

ik  to  the  world,  and  tho  work  was  accordingly  begim  under  the  editor- 
fihip  of  tlie  professor.    Before  many  sheets,  however,  were  struck  off,  notice 

lo  that  the  printing  was  to  be  stopped,     I^^psius,  naturally  anxioas  to 

iw  how  far  Uriunua  supported  or  demolished  some  of  his  theories  about 

history,  was  disappointed  as  well  as  amused  to  find  that  the 

«  I'itle  more  tlian  a  tmuplation  into  vcr}'  bad  (Trcek  of  portions*  of 


I 

^^    lonchoon, 
^V    bring  it  u] 

^^^HvUia 
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iho  writings  of  BuBScn  and  himself*  Ehrenherg  then  exanwed  the 
mantiscript  with  his  microscope,  and  discoTcroil  tbrtt  the  palimpsest  wa« 
really  lator  than  the  more  modem  one, — the  old  ink  overlaid  the  ?ieu\ 

Simonidea'  last  appearance  is  a  very  amusing  one ;  he  claims  to  be  the 
writer  of  the  Codex  Sutaiimts  of  the  New  Testament,  that  was  discovered 
by  Tischcndorf,  partly  in  1844  and  partly  in  1859,  in  one  of  the 
monasteries  of  Mount  Athos*  The  account  which  Simonides  gives  of  it 
is  that  in  1830  the  monks  of  the  Btisgian  convent  detemiin^d  to  make  % 
transcript  of  the  Scriptures  in  ancient  churactors  on  vellum  as  a  present  to 
the  Emperor  Nicholas.  Dionysius  the  scribe  to  tiie  monastery  dediniog 
to  imdertftko  the  work,  Simouidea,  this  nephew  of  the  head  of  the  mona8tery« 
ofl*ered  to  execute  it.  The  Archimandrite,  Dionysius  of  Xeropotami,  another 
monastery  on  Mount  Athos,  declares  that  the  story  is  false  in  every  p«ii^iibir« 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  manuscript  which  has  been  published  so 
magnificently  in  four  folio  volumes  at  the  expense  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  is  the  oldest  manuscript  of  the  New  Testament  in  existence. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  mention  a  circumstance  which  was  alluded  to  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association.  There  has  very  lately  been 
ooinmunicated  to  the  French  Academy  an  elaborate  correspondence 
between  Newion  and  Pascal,  which,  if  genuine,  would  tiTmsfer  to  the  latter 
the  honour  of  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  Sir  I>.  Brewster, 
however,  gave,  at  Dundee,  sevei-al  very  strong  reasons  for  consitioring  the 
correspondence  **a  gigantic  fraud — the  greatest  ever  attempted  in  tho 
world,  connected  with  science  and  hterature.'* 


^or  fbe  MhU  of  \x  frmVn  .Stubp. 


Stonk  walla,  they  say,  have  ears — Twero  scarcely  n-rong 
To  wish  that  these  whUb  likewise  had  a  tongue. 
How  many  gi^acious  words  would  then  be  said, 
How  many  precious  counsels  uttered  ; 
"What  terse  quotations  fresh  applied  and  fit, 
What  gay  retorts  and  summcr-lighbiing  wit, 
What  sweet  and  deep  affections  would  find  vent, 
Wliat  hourly  invocations  upward  sent  I — 
No, — they  their  treasured  secrets  ne'er  let  fall- 
Mute  as  this  poor  hand^Titing  on  the  wall. 

A.  %L 


■^■'■-     ^■•*' 
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Li^c  doth  quit  like,  and  mcasare  stiU  for  mcufiuie. 


"  So'otnt-Soo,'*  or  "Cool  WtiUrs/'  is  one  of  the  loveliest  epota  in  tLe 
lorely  provinco  of  Abkhasia,  Lying  only  a  few  miles  inland  from  the 
eaBtcxn  Black  Sea  shore,  and  on  the  first  rise  of  the  wooded  CaucaeuSi  a 
day's  ride  north  of  the  town  and  harbour  of  Souldioum-Kal^,  it  was  from 
old  times  a  favonrite  summer  nesidence  of  the  chiefs  of  Abkhasia ;  their 
winter  was  more  often  passed  at  Brand  or  Okhemchiri,  farther  down 
the  cott.9t 

Bot  in  addition  to  its  natural  beauty  and  residential  importance » this 
loeahty  has  acqnirt^d  a  special  title  to  almost  European  interest  since 
August,  18G6,  when  it  became  the  scene  and  starting-point  of  an  outbreak 
— disfjoised  in  distorted  newspaper  accounts  under  fictions  of  brigandage, 
Blave-dnvingp  and  the  like,  but  which  was  in  fact  nothing  else  than  an 
Eastern  re-enactment  of  events  familiar,  since  1830,  to  Warsaw  and  the 
Western  Provinces  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

During  the  month  of  Novemberi  1866,  while  the  memories  of  tho 
Abkhasian  insurrection  were  still  recent,  and  the  hngering  autumn  of 
the  Caucasus  yet  permitted  horse'travelling  (for  in  winter  these  mountains 
become  totally  impassable)^  we — ^that  is,  myself  with  a  MingreUan  servant 
and  guide — arrived  at  So'onk-Boo,  after  a  ton  honi-s'  ride  from  Soukhoimi- 
Kale»  through  bush  and  forest,  stream  and  mire.  Roads  are  luxtuies 
often  announced  in  programme,  sometimes  talked  of^  but  never  seen  Ln 
these  provinces.  It  was  already  dark  when,  after  much  clambering  and 
gilipping,  we  found  ourselves  on  a  sort  of  plateau,  entangled  in  a  labyrinth 
of  hedges,  where  scattered  hghts  glimmered  among  the  bushwood,  and  dogs 
Dg  in  all  directions  gave  ua  to  know  that  ire  had  reached  6o*onk-Soo. 
ke  most  other  Abkhasian  villages,  its  houses  are  neither  ranged  in  streets 
nor  grouped  in  blocks,  but  scattered  as  at  random,  each  in  a  separate 
enclosure.  The  houses  themficlves  are  ono-storicd  and  of  wood,  sometimes 
mere  huts  of  wattle  and  olay ;  the  enclosures  are  of  cut  stakes,  planted 
mid  interwoven  latticewise  ;  the  spaces  between  these  hedgerows  serve  for 
y^  pofliiage  of  countless  goats  and  oxen  that  pass  the  night  within  their 
©re'  precinetSt  and  go  out  to  pasture  during  tho  day.  Old  forest-treeB» 
rfresb  underwood,  bramble,  and  grass  grow  everywhere,  regardless  of  the 
f  houfcCb,  i^LiLh  ;ire  often  in  a  manner  loot  among  them;  one  Ls  at  times 
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right  in  Iho  middle  of  a  riilago  before  one  haff  *^^-""  '^  ^-^  ^  r-^ 
approached  it. 

After  much  hallooijig  and  much  auFweruog  in  sibiUuU  aijd  guUur»l8^ 
rerUly  the  Abkhasian  alphabet  seems  to  coDtain  nothing  elae, — we  pr 
on  some  peasanta  to  get  up  aod  guide  us  through  the  darkDess  to  iba 
house  of  the  Natchabiick,  or  OoTemor  of  the  district.  Here  we  pMaed 
the  remainder  of  the  night  with  hda  ExceUflney,  a  Georgian  by  lurtk,  and, 
like  eve  17  one  else  of  these  ilks,  who  is  not  of  scrfi^h  origin,  a  prioea  ly 
title,  but  now  an  officer  in  tho  Rnasian  army,  into  which  the  * '  natit^*' 
fond  as  negroes  of  gay  dresa  and  glitter,  are  readily  attracted  by  In^  and 
epaulettes.  Many  of  the  **prinoe8"  of  the  land — elsewhere  diidk  ur 
sheykhs  at  most — ^havc,  on  this  motive,  with  the  additional  hopo  of  a 
decoration j  assumed  the  badges  of  Ruseian  military  service,  whenfin  fbfff 
eiLBily  obtain  suhordinato  poate  ;  and  there  aid  aa  spies  or  as  tools  la  i&h 
arming  the  constantly  recurring  discontent  of  their  eountiym^o,  till 
day  or  other  their  own  perBonal  discontent  breaks  out,  and  then  tli6  tool, 
no  longer  serviceable,  is  broken  and  thrown  aside,  to  l»e  replaced, 
wanted,  by  another. 

Early  next  mom  lug,  while  tho  dew  gUttered  on  tho  rank  gniflii  ; 
the  bright  sun  shone  slant  through  tho  yet  leafy  trees,  we  rod*, 
paniod  by  the  *'  Natohalnick  "  and  his  whole  suite  of  (ieorgiiins  mn 
grelians  in  Cossack  dress,  to  visit  the  "  Meidan  "  of  Bo'ouk  8r»n.  wh^rd  1 
first  shot  of  insurrection  had  been  fired  four  months  before. 

A  "Meidan,"  or  **open  gjotind,"  is — all  kno^  who  have  vimte«d 
Eaet — the  fieeessary  adjunct  of  every  town  or  tillage  hoooiired  by  « 
chieftain's  residence.  It  serves  for  town -hall,  for  park,  for  pamd^gMMUidf 
for  scene  of  all  public  gathering,  display,  busmess,  or  amusement  On  it 
Is  iDTftriably  situated  the  chiefs  or  governor's  nbode ;  11  mosque,  if  Uto 
land  be  Mahometan,  a  church,  if  Christian,  is  never  wanting ;  tb*  maJB 
Btreet  or  arteiy  of  the  locality  terminates  here.  Lastly,  it  is  aeldam  1 
of  a  few  largo  trees,  the  shade  of  loitertrs* 

Tho  Meidan  of  So*ouk*Boo  oQers  all  these  charaderiatic  fi^atttrea, 
offem  them  after  a  mftuntr  indiratiug  the  eventa  it  has  wiinesnmi  and  I 
causes  or  -  Mces   of  thoBe  events.     It  i^  !u 

written  by  li  Is  of  hiutury,  the  **  measure  j  >Iiird- 

caU»d  revengeti  ot  national  follies  anil  national  crimes. 

**  Which  living  waves  where  thou  didst  ceaao  to  in*-,  h. 
OonfTasting  tlie  qniet  prolonged  eiisti^nco  of  great  nntnro  wif! 
mid  tvi  I  of  human  life.     Much  the  biiitv 

on*  at  The  green  grnssy  plot   dotted        :_  _ 

boAch,  elm,  and  oak ;  around,  iho  tirwdlijjg  uplands,  brtwct^n  which  the 
**  oool  wators  **  of  the  torrent. — whonro  tho   name   of  llao  ph 
qMurUixig  down  to  the  bine  ^rt:  bfvonfl,  tbr  htt<7»  rnncAriaii 
oludn,  btro  awn  in  all  ^'  -^  bdow  1 

wUto  fanUttio  peaks  ulu..,  '^  ^--'^lA 

iltitng  of  tho  mogt  0nthnitiiu*tfc  pr 
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j-Taryiog  sky ;  uroitod,  tho  fresli  Lill-broeje  :  Tho  cbiofa  of  Abkhnaia 
r  liavo  ibund  iu  ull  their  domains  u  fairer^  n  more  life-givii)^  plaeo 
for  their  rcBidence.  But  injother  etork'  is  told  bj  the  triMsefl  of  a  niiiied 
mosqiie  oa  one  side  of  tho  Mcidan,  and  nciir  it  some  neglected  tombs 
heuing  on  tho  carvod  posts — which  heio  ruplacM  moaumcntaJ  stones— the 
MahomotiiQ  symbolic  turbiui.  Closo  by  are  tour  wooden  crosses,  sunk  and 
f  J  freshly  planted  in  the  still  loose  moul<l  of  as  many  recent  gmves, 
tho  blackened,  wrills  and  empty  windows  of  a  large  burnt  hoiiso 
by  a  broken  stono-wall.  Further  tm,  a  second  tire-ruin,  amid 
I  and  shrubs  of  a  yet  thicHy-gro^ving  garden.  Opposite,  on  tho 
other  sido  of  tho  Meidan,  and  alone  intact  and  entire,  as  though  triumph- 
iug  over  tho  ruin  it  has  in  no  small  measuro  caused,  stands  a  church — a 
small  buUding  of  the  semi-Byzantino  stylo  usual  in  Eussiiin  and  Georgian 
ecoiesiastioal  arcliitocture  hereabouts.  Close  by  is  a  large  house,  svmme- 
tricaily  built,  with  a  porch  of  Greek  msrWo  and  other  signs  of  former 
display*  But  all  witiiin  has  been  gutted  and  burnt :  the  long  range  of 
sto&o  \vi    "  iK^a  into  ♦  ,  the  roof  has  fnllen  in,  and  the  marble 

columiih  nod  and  t^y  lire*     Here,  too,  in  tho  same  strange 

contmst  of  hfe  and  death*  n  bvautilul  g&rde&i  where  tlie  mixture  of  cypress 
roses,  of  flowering  ti-ees  and  deep  leafy  Bhrubbcry,  betokens  Turkish 
e,  forms  a  sideground  and  a  buckground  to  the  dismantled  dwelling, 
as  and  a  few  Cossack'tenaoted  huts  complete  the  outer  circle  of 
Ian. 

Each  one  of  those  objects  ha*  a  histofy,  each  one  is  a  foot-print  in  tho 
march  of  tho  Canonaian  Neim6ais»  el^h  one  a  record  of  hor  triumph  and  of 
her  jUBtiee. 

The  ruined  mosque  and  turban -crowned  tomb-posts  recall  the  time 
when  Mahometauism  and  submission  to  the  great  centre  of  orthodox 
Islam,  Constantinople,  was  the  official  condition  of  Abkhasia.  This 
pftSBod  into  Russian  rule  and  Christian  lordship ;  and  the  Nemesis  of  this 
pbaso  is  marked  by  the  wooden  crosses  under  which  lie  the  mutilated 
eorpeeB  of  Colonel  Cognard,  Bussian  Governor- General  of  Abkhasia,  of 
Itmoiloft  Russian  "  NatcJialnick  '*  of  8o*ouk-Soo,  of  CheripoH;  the  Tiflis 
Coftmiisidoner,  and  of  Colonel  Cognard's  aide-de-camp :  tliey  perished  in 
tlie  ouibreiik  of  August.  The  large  burnt  house  close  by  was  the  abode 
of  Akxandcr  Shervaidiyi,  brother  of  tho  Li£t  natire  chief  of  Abkhasia,  Less 
than  half  a  centmy  since  the  family  bartered  national  independenco  and 
Islam  against  Russian  popes  and  epaulettes.  Their  Nemesis  has  come  too. 
In  this  very  house  Cognard  and  his  suite  were  slaughtered.  The  ruin 
ekm  by  was  once  the  residence  of  the  iUfumed  **  Natchahiick  **  Ismailofl"; 
it  recalls  the  special  Tt^ngeance  of  licentious  tyranny — how,  wo  shall  sco 
afterw^anie.  The  church,  alone  yet  intact,  is  of  old  date  and  of  Georgiain 
CiM  I! — once  abandoned,  then  revi     '       '  renegndo 

Hlr  ,s,  its  Nemesis  is  now  in  its  1  lu  of  hewn 

stouo,  Turkirth  in  style,  was  the  {mlace  of  Michael  8herTa#ihiji,  tho  last 
nativu-hom  ruler  of  the  province.   Bui^it^n  in  unifurmi  AbkhasiaD  at  heart, 
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irue  io  Lb  awn  iniorcsts,  false  to  those  of  otherSi  he  coioairtkciod  i1ii&. 

p«lace  on  hifi  return  fwm  a  visit  io  the  west :  it  baugoratod  tbio  beg 

cf  a  late  return  to  the  old  Ottomim  oUianco ;  boi  with  tlie  geniorai  fiiM 

of  return  movements — especially  when  undertaken  aftor   their 
inaugurated  also  his  own  ruin  and  that  of  Lis  nation,     Tha  Cosaaek  i 
Abkhasian  huts  further  on  wero  yet  te-nanted  in  November  List  t   thej  an^ 
now  empty. 

We  alighted,  visit^id  these  stmngo  memorialfi  one  by  one,  Leanl  UiftJ 
story  of  eacLi  remounted  our  horses,  galloped  up  and  do'wn  the  aprrog 
Imf  of  the  Meidim,  and  then  phinged  into  the  deep  wooded  ruvioo  tmtihA 
cast,  and  left  the  srene  of  inconstancy,  violence,  and  bloody  ou  our  mj^ 
io  the  districts  of  Bzibb  and  northern  Abkhasia. 

Bat  our  readers  must  halt  a  little  longer  on  the  ^leidan  if  tit 
to  uudorstand  the  full  import  of  the  tragedy  cf  which  we  have  j 
the  stage  decorations. 

Of  the  early  Listoiy  of  the  Abkhasian  race  littlo  is  known,  and  httl«^ 
was  probably  to  be  known.  More  than  two  tiiousnnd  years  since  we  fin<lj 
them,  in  Greek  records,  inhabiting  the  naiTOw  strip  between  the  moantaiui  I 
and  the  sea,  along  the  central  eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  precisely  whrrsl 
later  records  and  the  maps  of  our  own  day  place  them*  But  whence  tlicsal 
seeming  awtochthons  aiTived,  what  was  the  cradle  of  their  i 
which  of  the  great  **  earth-families,^'  in  German  phnise,  this 
highest  number  of  which  can  never  have  much  exceeded  a  hundrtnl  tboosaadij 
belonged,  are  questions  on  which  tho  past  and  the  present  are 
silent.  Tall  stature,  fair  complexion^  light  eyes,  anburn  hair,  and  a  g^rtall 
love  for  active  and  athletic  sport,  might  seem  to  assign  them  a  ^ 
origin ;  but  an  Oriental  regularity  of  feature,  and  a  language  whiclj :  i 

it  bears  no  discoverable  aMnity  to  any  known  dialect,  has  yet  tho  B<:mitie 
post'fixes,  and  in  guttural  richness  distances  the  purest  Arabic  or  nebi>eni» 
would  appear  to  claim  for  them  a  difJerent  relationship.     Their  chanuiter, 
too,  brave,  enterprising,  and  commercial  in  its  way,  has  yet  very  genenlly  j 
a  certain  mixture  of  childish  cunning,  and  a  total  deficiency  of  orgAni^pg' 
|K)wer,  that  cement  of  nations,  which  removes  them  from  Euxopeaii  and 
even  from  Turkish  resemblance,  wliilo  it  recalls  the  socallod   Sanitie  rfj 
south-westom  Asia.     But  no  tradition  on   their  part  kys  ckim  to  Uh-^ 
solution  of  their  mystery,  and  records  are  wanting  among  a  p*»opl«s  who 
Lave  never  committed  their  vocal  sounds  to  writing;  thoy  know  that  Uieyj 
are  Abkhasians^  and  nothing  more. 

Pagans,  like  all  early  nations,  they  received  a  f^l^ 
Christianity  at  times  from  the  Byz»ritinc  Empire,  at 
Oeoiigian  neighbours ;    till  at   last  the  downfall  of  Trebi/>ond 

extension  of  the  Ott^-nnan  power  on  their  frontier  by  nea  ■ * 

rendered    them   whiit   ibey   ha\*e    still  mofltly   remainmi, 
Divided  firom  time  imii  <  rilies,  ear } 

iQbdiviaio&9«  ibfl  itD*oti;  i  wa  jmss 


and  Um) 


of  alMi0f ' 


eottpaasicfii  t4i  pdnier%  and  ftadora,  they  Unit,  at  tba  begtaoiog  cif  Ihe 
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I  w^TOOteentii  ceatury,  received  a  conurjon  master  in  tho  pci-son  of 
L  Tahmurasklian,  a  Persian  by  birth,  native  of  Sherwan,  vbence  tho  family 
I  of  Slierwajcc*  modified  into  Shenrashiji,  but  claiming  descent  from 
\  ancient  kings  of  Iran*  Haying  in  tho  year  1625  lent  oonsiderablo  aid 
to  the  Turks  in  their  interminable  contest  with  tho  Persians  for  the 
maaiery  of  Georgia^  ho  was  by  them  confirmed  in  the  government  of 
Abkhasia ;  his  residence  was  at  Sonkhomn,  whence  for  a  while  his 
descendants^  still  known  among  the  Turks  by  the  by-name  of  "  Eizil- 
Bash/*  synonymous  with  **  Persian,"  ruled  the  entire  province.  But  when 
somewhat  later  Boukhonm  became  the  abode  of  an  Ottoman  Pasha,  the 
Hher^'a^hijia  transf-errod  their  quarters  to  So*ouk-Soo,  which  henceforth 
became  in  a  manner  the  capital  of  Abkhasia. 

The  treaty  of  Adrianoplo,  in  1820,  handed  over  the  Western  Caucasian 
coast  to  Russian  rule ;  and  the  ruling  Shorvashiji  (Hamood  Beg),  then  in 
the  prime  of  life,  showed  himself  a  devoted  worshipper  of  the  rising, — if 
not  sun, — Aurora  Borealis  of  Petersbm^*  Quitting  his  ancestral  reli- 
gion and  namet  he  was  baptized  into  Russian  Christianity  under  the  title 
of  Michael  Beg,  received  a  high  rank  in  the  Russian  army,  and,  head  and 
hand,  did  the  work  of  his  new  masters*  For  all  the  long  years  that  the 
Circassian  struggle  lasted^  through  the  months  wasted  by  Omar  Pasha  in 
Mingreliai  and  during  all  the  squandered  and  lost  opportunity — squandered 
in  1855,  lost  in  1856 — of  restoring  and  of  seeoring  the  freedom  of  tho 
Caucasus,  perhaps  of  aU  Central  Asia,  from  the  yoke  to  which  more  and 
raoro  necks  must  daily  bow,  Michael  Bhervashyi  was  by  turns  the  main 
implement  of  Russian  diplomacy  in  disuniting  Western  Caucasus  from  tho 
common  cause,  and  the  military  executioner  to  whom  was  entrusted  the 
subdual,  and  even  extermination,  of  his  more  pabiotic  neighbours.  With 
tbe  short-sighted  acnteness  common  among  Easterns  he  saw  only  his  own 
present  advantage,  and  took  no  heed  that  while  helpmg  to  destroy  his 
potty  though  hereditary  rivals  he  was,  in  the  Russian  point  of  view, 
cutting  awny  the  last  props  of  his  own  rule.  Meanwhile  his  every  request 
waa  granted,  every  privilege  confirmed.  Russian  garrisons  were  indeed 
at  Boukhoum-Kale,  at  Gagn,  at  other  stations  of  the  coast;  but 
inland  Michael  Hhcrvashiji  was  sole  lord  and  master,  and  not  even  a 
Russian  officer  could  venture  a  **  worst  "  up  the  interior  ^^ithout  his 
permission  and  escort.  * 

AU  tliis  was  very  well  for  a  time ;  Shamyl  was  still  unconquered,  and 

Michael  Shcrvashiji  was  too  valuable  an  ally  for  tho  Russians  not  to  bo 

)iumoiirod^*-Sbakspearo  might  have  said  "  fooled,'* — to  the  top   of  his 

I  hent,  even    at  some  temporary   sacrifice  of  Russian  uniform ization  and 

monopoly*     But  at  last  the  circle  of  himters  narrowed  round  tbe  mountain 

I  doer  at  bjiy  in  the  heights  of  Gunib,  and  eyes  less  keen  than  Hichuer« 

I  could  forcfi^ee  near  at  hand  the  moment  when  the  lust  independence  of  tlm 

Caucasus  would  have  ceased  to  be,     jTiki  rrn  (tffitur  paries  emn  ptvjimus 

anlft,  can  bo  thought  in  Abkbnsian  no  Ices  thau  c^^  '   in  Latin  ;  and 

Michael  giesv  uneAsy  at  tbe  proppoct  of  a  boundlr  -n  of  Basstan 
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frieuds.     His  health  suddoolj  but  opportunelj  failed,  a  diangie  of  aif p — ol 
wator  EastoriL  M.D/s  would  &SL^f- — Uecama  nueeitfarjr ;   a  jouisigr 
Europe  v^ag  recommended ;  a  pa&jspctrt  waa  taken,  ratbor  than 
and  the  great  Shervafihiji,  like  many  other  princes,  want  to  try  ib# 

That  the  eaid  waters  should  in  a  low  monthi  haT«»  restored  hiM  hmii 
was  qoito  natural ;  it  was,  however,  somewhat  singular  that  they 
at  the  same  time  have  had  an  OsmanHzing  efleet  on  his  own  conatittitia 
Some  Bay  they  were  the  waters  of  the  Bospborus  that  acted  oa  him  i 
others  attribute  it  to  a  reaction  produced  hy  the  waters  of  the  Toll 
%vhich,  in  a  visit  to  Mosoow^  he  di-ank  near  their  eouroe  about  thit ' 
time.  Certainly  on  his  return  strange  and  anti-MuiioovitQ  symfi 
appeared.  His  new  residence  at  So*onk-Boo,  the  aneoBtral  seat  of 
independence,  rose  on  a  Turkish  model ;  his  mtmners»  hiu  speoclit  P'el 
less  Bussian.  It  was  noticed,  too,  that  on  entering  chureii  he  no 
uncovered  his  head,  a  decided  hint,  said  the  Eussiaus,  that  chureh 
mosque  were  for  him  on  much  the  same  footing:  Perhaps  the  Rufata 
were  not  far  wrong. 

Then  came  1864,  the  grent  CircasBiau  emigration — i,€.  ili 
well  nigh  a  milHon  of  starving  aud  plundered  wTetches  from 
for  the  crime  of  having  defended  thnt  country  against   stranger 
accomphshed ;  in  Eastern  phrase,  the  Abkhasian  •'  back  was  out,*' 
now  came  their  turn  to  receive  the  reoompence  of  their  fidelity  to 
and  their  infideUty  to  their  native  Caucasus.     The  first  and  maia  tool 
Tiilis  had  been  Michael  SlieiTashiji ;  ho  was  accordingly  the  first  to  rt>C4fiv 
hiB  stipend* 

Too  late  aware  what  that  stipend  was  likely  to  be,  ho  L 
an  out-of-the-way  country  residence  some  hours  to  the  ii. 
Otchemchiri*     Here,  in  November,  1864,  the  Busslan  **  pay-day  "  fou 
him,  in  the  shape  of  a  detachment  of  soldiers  sent  by  his  Imperial 
ness  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  to  invite  and  escort  him  to  the  viee 
presence  at  Ti0is.     Whether  thinking  that  resiataooe  would  only 
matters  worse,  or  rcekouiiig  on  ibo  deceptive  ohanoea  of  what  im 
'*  an  appeal  to  generosity/'  the  Beg  at  onco  gavo  himself  up  to  Qui  ifoop 
By  them  he  was  forthwith  conducted,  not  to  Tiilis,  but  |o  the  coast,  wh 
lay  the  ship  appointed  to  convey  him  to  Kertch,  whence  beiEau  hla  i 
journey  to  Bussia  and  Siberia*     A  traitor,  he  uit  •  <  's  rcoami 

and  that,  as  was  most  Uttiug,  at  tha  hands  of  tb.  mse  behall  lil 

life  had  been  for  thirty-five  yeimi  one  prolonged  tiieaaon  to  hie  co^untij. 
Yot  that  country  wept  him  at  his  departure — ho  was  UipIt  bom  pm 
after  all,  and  no  btranger — and  thov  wept  lum  still  more  wht'ti  the 
of  bis  death — the  ready  <  lie  at  an  age 

the  uncongenial  Siberian  r  m  tn^atiDi  J  p^^p 

nttiiour  attributed  to  Rut»an  poison — reoehed  them  b  the  itpring  ol  IdOQ 
Hi  vtis  brouf^ht  beck  to  hi«  native  ci  •     '  ■"  -,  and  he  waa  buried' 

ail  rs  and  wailings  of  his  Abkha^a^ 

'ihi*y  Itad,  tmlrcd|  alncftdy  other  caoic  for  their  wailinga.     Hardly  had 
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priaco  ceased  to  live,  thaa  meaeurcB  were  taken  by  llio  vico» 
remmcui  for  ibo  noniiual  dtiniar cation » tbo  rciil  ooniiscatioD,  of 
OxA  IiuiiIb  of  the  Abkbasiau  Bobility;  ^^rbile  the  peasants,  for  their  part, 
funnd  tbo  little  liuger  of  liuasian  iDcoi-porizatlon  beaTier  than  &U  tbo  loinrf 
of  oil  tbo  Bberraabyis.  Eussian  cutttom-bouBOB  formed  a  cordon  along 
tbo  ooast ;  Russian  Cossackd  and  Natcbalnicks  were  posted  OTcr)'iivboro 
up  tbio  coantrj ;  ibe  wbolo  proviuco  was  placed  imdor  liusaian  law  and 
Uiiiitary  adminlMlration ;  Abkbasian  ligblB,  Abkbasian  customs  and  pre* 
cedents  were  bencofortb  aboliabed.  More  still,  tbeir  religion,  tbo  great 
tiupploment  of  nationality  in  tbo  East — because  in  its  Eastern  form  it 
embodies  wbatevor  makes  a  nation >  its  political  and  social,  its  pabHc  and 
privato  being — ^was  now  menaced*  liusauin  cbronologijsts  discovered  tbat 
tbo  Abkba&iaus  bad  onco  been  Cbristians,  whence  the  Tiflis  GoTemment 
drew  the  self-oTidcnt  conclusion  that  tbej  bad  no  right  to  be  at  present 
Miibomotaus.  An  orthodox  bishop  or  arcbbisbopi  I  forget  which,  of 
Abkbaeift,  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  the  work,  or  rather  the  attempt  at 
proselytism  was  diligently  pushed  forward  by  enticement  and  intimidation 
under  bicrarcbical  auspices.  Lastly,  a  cansaa  of  the  popidation, — a 
process  which  ever  smce  David  numbered  tbo  children  of  Israel  and 
brought  on  them  the  plague  in  consequence^  has  boon  in  ill  odour  in  the 
East, — was  ordered. 

Of  the  Bbervasbiji  £imily  many  remained.  Michael's  own  brother^ 
ler,  still  resided,  though  without  authority,  at  So'onk-Soo;  George, 
*»  eldest  60U,  now  a  Bussian  oflicer,  and  the  Grand  Duke's  aide- 
bad  rotiirnod  from  Petersbui'g,  where  no  amount  of  champagne 
and  cards  btul  been  spared  to  make  him  a  genuine  Russiim ;  epaulettes  and 
aigrettes  would,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  retain  him  Bucb»  But  bred  in  the 
bone  will  not  out  of  the  fle^bi  and  be  waa  still  a  Shervashiji,  nor  bad 
be  foigotten  tlio  rights  of  heir- apparent*  Another  and  a  powerful  branch 
of  tbfl  same  family,  the  relatives  of  Said  Beg  Bbervasb^i  of  Kelasoor,  a 
MdiozDotan,  and  who  had  died  poiBoned  it  was  said  by  bis  Christian 
kinBTOEn  and  nvul,  Michael,  were  also  in  tbo  country,  and  seemed  inclined 
to  foiget  family  quarrels  in  the  common  cause*  Besides  tbeiio  were  two 
other  '*bousee''  of  special  note,  tbo  Marebians  and  the  Ma*ans.  The 
former  bad,  like  the  Bbervaab^is,  been  in  general  Bubservient  to  Rnggia — 
aomc  bad  even  apostati^ted  from  liJam ;  but  tbeir  chief,  Sbereem  Beg,  a 
Mahometan*  bad  married  Michael  Sbervaebiji's  sister,  and  state  marriages 
in  tbo  East  are  productive  of  oiber  regults  than  mere  non-interventions 
and  obildreu.  The  other  family,  the  Ma'ans^  staunch  Islam,  bad  for 
til  ^     '    n  ott*  KuBsian  connection:  one  of  tbeni,  MutJ- 

A  n  iiurviee  in  tbo  Ottoman  army.     Their  bead, 

Baaaa  Ma'an,  bad  quitted  bis  Abkbaalan  abode  at  Bambora,  half  wny 
between  Soukboimi  and  So*onk-Boo,  for  the  Turkish  territory  of  Trobi* 
isoad,  where  be  lived  within  call,  but  without  grasp. 

Dinceoitaal  wa«  gtnoriH  were  not  war  ^  and 

jndicioni  mtAiimsa  00  the  [  ittsianfl  migfU  I  all 
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do^n ;  but  their  KemeBis  and  Ihui  of  Abkhazia  Imd  decreed  tiiai  Bneh 
measares  should  not  be  taken » — the  exact  revere©,  ] 

In  the  month  of  July,  18(>6,  a  commission  beaded  by  the  cinlimiJ 
Cheripoff  had  come  fi^om  Tiflis  to  complete  the  earvejaDd  estlmat*^  of  iLtl 
lands,  thoBO  c»f  the  Shen^ashijis  in  particnljir*  This  commission  had  takoa  1 
np  its  head-quai'ters  at  So'onk-Soo  along  with  the  local  military  GoTemor*  i 
Ismailo^,  and  a  body  of  Cossacks  about  two  hnudred  strong.  Home  ot 
these  last  were  stationed  at  the  coast  village  of  Gonda'onta.  a  few  nisi«4j 
distant.  To  So'ouk-Soo  now  flocked  all  the  discontented  chiefe,  luid  m 
course  their  followers  ;  for  no  Ahkhasian  noble  ctin  stir  a  foot  out  of  doofd 
without  a  "tair*  of  at  least  thntr,  each  with  his  long  slendcr-stockoli 
gun,  his  goat  hair  cloak^  his  pointed  head-drCBS*  and,  for  the  rost,  a  knilq 
at  hia  girdle,  and  more  tears  than  cloth  in  his  tight  grey  tronscra  audi 
large  cartridge -breasted  coat.  Some  mezzotints  in  IIwjhtK*  AlbamnM 
TraveUt  old  edition,  two  volumes  qujirto,  where  Siiliotee,  Albanians,  anAl 
the  like  are  to  be  seen  clambering  over  rocks,  gun  on  shoulder,  in  th#J 
evident  intention  of  shooting  somebody,  give  a  tiilorable  idea  of  iheflfj 
fellows,  only  they  are  more  ragged  than  the  heroes  of  the  said  mezzotmLi,| 
also  less  ferocloufl.  The  commission  lodged  in  the  booses  about  thtl 
Meidan  ;  the  Abkhasians— for  it  was  summer — camped  on  the  Mddnu 
itself,  filling  it  with  gtms  and  gutturals. 

Much  piirlepng  took  place.  The  Abkhaaiana  were  highly  excited — why, 
wo  have  already  seen  ;  the  Russians,  not  yet  aware  with  whom  they  ImAi 
to  deal,  were  insolent  and  overbearing.  The  iire  of  contest  was,  tinii^ 
vowedly  but  certainly,  fanned  by  many  of  the  Abkhazian  chicis,  n<i|l 
unwilling  to  venture  all  where  they  saw  that  if  they  ventured  nothiiigl 
they  mu£t  lose  all.  Alexandor  Shcrvashiji  was  there  in  his  own  hoiiso  ciu 
the  Meidan ;  his  nephew  George  had  aiiived  &om  Tiilis  :  the  Rosauall 
decorations  on  his  breast  lay  over  a  heart  no  less  anti-Rneeian  than  hiil 
uncle's  and  his  father's — bo  at  least  said  the  Russians  :  perhnps  it  stuti*(|| 
them  to  incriminate  the  last  iiifluential  representatives  of  the  8hen'aahyi1 
family.  There  too  were  many  of  the  Marshians :  was  Bhereem  Bof  1 
amongst  them  ?  Bomo  said,  some  denied.  **  Be  non  d  ven^  6  tett 
trovato/'  was  the  Russian  conclusion.  But  more  active  than  anjj  iDOff»| 
avowedly  at  the  head  of  what  now  daily  approached  nearer  to  rcnrolt^  IPtiH 
the   two  Jla'an   brothors,  and  TLmEhook— the  funocr   lateln 

returned  fi-om  Turkiy — bod     _    .    :  some  talent  and  of  mncli  daring.  1 

3Ieanwhilo  news  of  all   this  was  bronght  to  Colonel  Cognardi  tbfl 
Rufislan  Oovemor-Qenend  of  Abklia?ia,  and  V.    .        "  '         '  ■  iaoi»j 

Kale,     A  Aiolcnt,  imperious  m»in,  full  of  cent.  tt!*<ll 

like  nuujy  of  foreign  origin,  more  Russian  tlian  the  lin 
he  iinaginod  that  his  prewiuco  at  Bo'mik-Boo  would  at  hl..  ^......  ! 

ibt  rising  ptoiTii  and  awe  tljo  di^comtenled  into  snlimiKsion*    Acr 
on  the  first  ^  -inil  Idi^t 

ga^at  bouse  <  /  •  <^iie9i)0#,  ( 

atictntion  of  mther  parly,  llnsiian  nnd  AbkltMmn,  waj  now  dir«ei  I 
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^B  TItrt>tigliaut  the  wholo  of  ihh  affair,  it  is  cm'Ious  to  obscne  how  the 
^BBusaisms,  meti  of  no  great  een^^ibility  themselves,  igQariHl  the  BensibiHtieis 
^Bof  others,  and  seemed  to  think  that  whatever  the  injuiy,  whatever 
■  the  wrong,  inflicted  by  a  Kussian  Government,  it  ought  to  arouse  in  itg 
victims  no  other  feeling  than  resignation  at  most.  Here  in  Abkhaeia 
I  the  hereditary  rnler  of  the  country  had,  after  Ufe-long  services,  in  time  of 
bund  traui|uillity,  with  nothing  proved  or  even  distinctly  charged 
ast  himt  been  Buddenly  dragged  into  e^Ie  and  premature  death  ;  his 
^  family,  those  of  all  the  Abkhasiim  nobility,  had  been  deprived  of  their 
rights,  and  threatened  with  the  deprivation  of  their  property ;  ancestral 
customs,  law,  religion,  national  extstenoe, — ^for  even  Abkhasians  lay  claim 
to  all  these, — had  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  Russian  iibeoi*ption  into 
not-being  ;  and  the  while  Ctfgiiard  with  his  frienda  could  not  imagine  the 
existence  of  any  Abkhasian  diseoutent  that  would  not  at  once  be  appeased, 
be  changed  into  enthusiastic,  into  Pan-slavistie  loyalty,  by  the  appearance 
of  that  "  ri<?M«  fx  fjutchiml'*  a  RuBsian  Governor-General,  ViiL  Warsaw 
passim* 

Kemesia  willed  it  othenvise.  Cognard*s  demeanour  was  brnta],  his 
every  word  an  insult.  The  nobles  presented  their  griefs  ;  ho  refused  to 
recognize  them  as  noblt^s.  The  peasants  clamoured ;  he  informed  them 
that  they  were  not  Abkhasians  but  Russians*  In  vain  Alexander  Sherva- 
fthiji  and  the  Marshians,  sensible  and  moderate  men  the  most,  expostulated 
and  represented  that  the  moment  was  not  one  for  additional  irritation ; 
Cognard  was  deaf  to  expostulation  and  advice ;  his  fate  was  on  him.  It 
did  not  delay.  On  the  8th  of  August  a  deputation  composed  of  the  prin- 
cipal Abkhasian  nobility  laid  before  him  a  sort  of  Orieutal  ultimatum  in  the 
form  of  an  address  ;  the  Russian  Govern  or- General  answered  it  by  kicking 
address  and  nobles  out  of  doors.  It  was  noon  :  a  cry  of  vengeance  and 
slaughter  arose  from  the  armed  multitude  on  the  Meidan. 

The  assault  began  on  the  Cossacks  Btntioned  about  the  house  ;  they 
were  no  less  imprepared  than  their  ma3tem»  and  could  offer  but  little 
resistance.  Already  the  first  shots  had  been  fired  and  blood  had  flowed 
when  Cognard  sent  out  George  Shervashiji  to  appease  those  who  should  by 
right  have  been  his  subjects — whose  rebelHon  was,  in  fact,  for  his  own 
father's  sake.  That  he  never  retnmed  is  certain.  By  his  own  account, 
which  was  confinned  on  most  hands,  he  did  his  best  to  cjuiet  the  insurgents, 
but  nnsuceessfhlly.  They  forced  him  oside»  said  he*  and  detained  him 
at  a  distance  while  the  outbreak  went  on.  The  Russians  ascribed  to  him 
direct  participation  in  what  followed ;  the  reasons  for  such  imputation  are 
palpable,  the  fact  itself  improbable. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  Cossacks  before  the  gate  were  overpowered  and 
slaughtered  ;  the  Abkhasians  burst  into  the  house.  Its  owner,  Alexander 
Bb-  '  t'let  them  on  the  tuner  threshold,  and  implored  them  to  respect 

the  of  their  chiefs  hearth.     But  that  moment  had  gone  by,  and 

the  old  man  was  laid  hold  of  by  his  catmtrymen  and  led  away^ — respectfully 
indocdi  btit  in  a  maimer  to   preclude  resistance^ — ^whilo  the  massacre 
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began  withont  dooia  continued  witbiD.     Wbatevor  we8  Bussiaii  pen^sucd; 
th@  luckless  Commissioner  from  TiiliB  ^ret ;  Cognard't  aida-da-cunp 
hiB  immcdiato  suite  were  out  dowB  ;  but  the  main  search  of  iho  insttrgasi 
was  after  Cognard  himself.     A  Russian  picture,  largely  copied  and  cirett-"' 
latdd,  represents  him  seated  composedly  in  his  chair,  unbleached  in  faatun?, 
tmmoTcd  in  limb,  confronting  his  assailants.     Pity  that  so  aHistie  a  ] 
should  have  existed  only  in  the  artist's  own  imagination.     The  < 
had  not,  indeed,  made  good  his  retreat,  but  ho  had  done  his  best  thorei 
by  creeping  up  the  large  fireplace,  of  Abkhaeiao  fashion,  in  thd  princiji 
room.      Unfortunately  for  him  his  boots  protruded  downwards  into  Ihfll 
open  space ;    and  by  tbteo  the  insnrgtints  seized  him,  dragged  i 

to  the  mid  apartment  and  there  dtspntchod  him.    His  collcAguOj  i  --j 

hod  a  worse  fate.  Specially  obnoxious  to  the  inhabitanta  of  Bo'ook-Soo 
Ibr  the  impudence  of  his  profligacy,  he  wa/i  &tsi  mutilate  tod  thim  I 
piacemeal,  limb  by  limb.  It  is  said  that  th«  dogi  wero  ilreidj 
morsels  of  bis  fienh  before  Ub^  had  left  his  body.  Buch  atn»eiti<^s  aro  not 
uncommon  in  the  East  where  female  honour  is  cnucermd.  rniL'  Llst>.  At 
Bo*oQk'Soo  Ismailoff  waa  the  only  instance. 

All  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  wbo  Backer) 
Louses  of  Bussian  ttnants,  killing  all  tl^ey  fomid.  Only  tv. 
escaped,  and  those  owed  ihtdr  liyes  to  the  humane  exertions  ot  the  witb  of] 
Alexander  ShervMhiji,  who  gave  them  refuge  in  her  own  apartments^  and 
kept  them  there  safe  till  the  massacre  was  over,  A  few  Georgians  and 
Mingreliana,  a  Pole  too,  though  wearing  tbe  Bussian  uniform*  werd  akd , 
gpai-ed.  *^  You  aro  not  Bussians,  our  cjuaiTel  is  not  with  you/*  said  iW 
AbkhasianSp  as  thoy  took  the  men  0  arms,  aod  mmi  th^m  off  uninjured  to 
Soukhoum. 

Ou  the  same  afternoon  the  insnrgenta  attacked  the  nearest  BosiiaB 
post,  that  of  the  Cossacks  Btationod  on  coast-guard  at  Gouda  ont?i.     UeitVj 
too,  the  assailants  were  successful,  the  liussianij  wort«  killed  to  a  inanp  andl 
their  abodo  was  burnt.     The  Nomesia  of  Abkhiisia  had  oomplat«d  attolhaf 
stage  of  her  work. 

**  To  Soukhoum  '*  was  now  the  cty ;  and  the  whok  mass  of  armed  mjiUf 
now  alx)ut  three  thousand  in  number,  were  in  movemoni  southwards  aloQg 
the  coa»tf  through  tbiekcts  and  by-paths,  to  the  Uossian  stroogholdl« 
Next  morning,  from  two  to  tbree  hnudred  had  already  erossod  the  Gnmastai 
a  broad  mountain  torrent  notib  of  Houkhoiun,  and  wero  before,  or  mth4T 
bahind  the  town. 

A  small  crescunt  of  low  Que-storicd  houses,  mofttty  wood,  Bogkhoma"  ( 
Kale  lies  at  the  bottouj  of  a  deep  bay  with  a  southufly  aspect.  At  tt« 
western  extremity  ia  tbe  Old  Fort,  ascribed  to  thu  Genuveso,  but  more  pro- 
bably of  Turkish  date,  whn  og  tbe  adjunct  of  *♦  Kisla*att'*  1 
or  *' Castle  "  (KaJe  is  erroi  retain  it  £or  castom*s  aako)t  J 
a  square  building,  with  thick  walls  of  rough  masonry  ami  a  few  flanlunfl 
bastions ;  witfaiii  is  room  for  a  mustered  rrgimcnt  or  moru.  F' 
town  croFceut  some  straight  lincs^  iiidications  of  roads,  run  porpcii 
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the  plaaliy  groimd  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  momi. 

;  tloDg  tbeso  linea  are  ranged  oiU^r  gmall  wooden  boajgos,  mostly 

lied  by  Uubhuui  oilici^rfl.     Tba  garrison -eanip»  situated  on  the  most 
iinhnalthy  eit^j  of  this  tu  marsh.  Vies  east.     Behind  is  a  tahla-laiidi 

thereon  in  Angnat  last  '  i  i  stood  the  barraxiks  of  a  Russian  ontpoflt, 

hospital,  a  piiblie  Tapourbatb,  and  a  few  houses*  The  coast  etrip  m 
low  and  twampy,  a  nest  of  more  fevers  than  tbere  are  men  to  catch  tham ; 
tha  mountiuna  behind,  ihickly  woodod  and  fum-clad  between  the  irodd,  are 
fairly  healthy. 

At  the  moment  of  iho  fLrt^t  Ahkhaaian  onsatt  the  9th  of  Angnst,  three 
IluBsiun  ressels — a  transport,  a  corvette,  and  a  achooner,  all  throe  belong- 
ing to  the  long-shore  fleet  of  Nicolaieff — were  Iving  in  the  harbour.  But 
the  number  of  men  in  the  camp  wag  Bmall^  {klliiig.imder  n  thonsand)  and 
of  these  not  above  one-half  were  fit  for  duty. 

Had  ihfi  Alikhasiana  been  able  at  once  io  bring  then-  whole  ibree  to 
bear  on  Soukhoura-Ivale,  town  and  fort  would  probably  have  alike  fallen 
their  banda.     M  the  first  approach   of  the   enemy,   tha  Buiaian 

ition  had  abandoned  the  plateau  and  all  tlie  upper  part  of  the  town, 
confining  IhemBclves  to  the  defensive  in  the  lines  along  the  shore,  where 
they  wen»  in  a  meaaure  covered  by  the  fire  of  the  ships,  and  in  the  Fort 
itself.  Meanwhile  all  the  '^ minted  multitude"  of  Soukhoum — small 
Greek  and  Armeniim  shop-keepers,  Mingrellan  and  Georgian  camp- 
MUm&tBf  a  few  Jews  and  the  like — had  fled  for  refuge,  8omo  into  the 
Fort,  BOme  on  board  the  ressels  in  the  bai-bom\  But  their  best  auiiliary 
on  thiB  occasion  was  a  violent  rain-siormi  which  at  this  very  moment  burst 
over  the  moimtaine,  and  in  a  few  hours  so  swelled  the  Gumista  torrent 
that  the  mam  body  of  Abkhasians  mustered  behind  it  were  for  the  whole 
of  the  ensuing  day  unable  to  cross  over  to  tha  help  of  their  comrades^  tho 
assailants  of  Soukhoum. 

I  These  last  had  idrcady  occupied  the  plaU^au,  burnt  what^rver  was  on 
it|  and«  deseendiug  into  the  phun^  phindered  and  get  iiio  to  the  dwellingd  of 
several  liussian  ofiicers  dose  below*  They  even  advanced  some  way  doim 
the  central  street,  osteniatioufjiy  called  the  ''  Boulevard  **  in  honour  of 
some  little  trees  planted  along  it.  But  here  they  were  cheeked  by  the 
fire  of  the  Bussian  vessels »  and  by  the  few  troops  whom  their  offieete 
could  persuade  to  remain  without  tho  fort  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town. 

Two  days,  two  anxious  days,  matters  remained  on  this  footing.  But 
news  had  been  despatched  to  Poti,  and  on  tho  third  morning  arrived  a 
battalion  from  that  place,  just  as  the  main  body  of  tho  Abkhasians,  headed 
by  the  two  sons  of  Hasan  Ma'an,  Mustapba  and  Tcmshook,  crossed  the 
now  tliminished  Guniista  and  entered  Soukhoum. 

Fighting  now  began  in  good  earnest.  The  numbers  on  either  aide 
were  pretty  fairly  matched,  but  the  Abkhasians,  though  inferior  in  arms, 
were  superior  in  coura^'e  ;  and  it  required  all  the  exertions  of  a  Polish 
colonel  ontl  of  two  Cireek  officers  to  keep  tho  Bussian  soldiers  from  even 
then  uburttlnTMTM^  the  open  ground.     However,  next  morning  brought  Uio 
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ftesk  FeinforeeiiieziU ;  and  bexng  hj  Ikii  ttiad  ftillf  dooUa 
§airee  of  Uieir  Ol-anoied,  ondiseipliiifid  eoiem}',  fkej  wttUigod  od 
MMilmiU  in  their  Usm,     Bj  the  «id  d  the  fifth  dftT  this  tiisQiigimU 
diBpened  amid  the  woods.    The  Boaimm  Icms  si  Bonkhoom-Ea]^ 
reckoned  at  sixtj  or  MrreDtj  meti,  that  of  the  ^hhhuaiapg  at 
less;  bat  ai  thcgr  carried  their  dead  and  woonded  awaj  with 
exact  nomber  has  neier  been  known.    Baring  the  ahoii  penod  of 
armed  presence  at  Sonkhonm  they  had  killed  no  one  exeeprt  in  fair  figfc 
bnnit  or  plundered  no  houses  except  Bussian^  committed  no  out 
hynred  no  netiinil«     Only  the  Botanical  Garden,  a  pretty  eopse  of  m^c^ 
treeii  the  ereation  of  Prinee  WoronzafT,  and  on  this  oeeaaioii  the  seene  of 
some  burd  liglitiag,  was  much  wasted,  and  a  Polish  chapel  was  hornt 
FobUc*  rumour  ascribed  both  these  acts  of  needless  deetntctiont  the  firit 
probably,  the  latter  certainly,  to  the  Ensaian  soldiery  themflslfes. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told.  Accompanied  by  a  lange  body  of 
llDops,  the  Russian  GoTemor-Goneral  of  the  Western  Caaeaana  went  to 
Bo*ouk>6oo.  He  met  with  no  resistance.  Cognard  and  his  fellow-Tiethas 
were  buried — we  have  seen  their  grayee — and  the  honse  of  Ale 
Bhervashijii  that  in  which  Cognard  had  perished,  with  the  palace  of  ^ 
Prince  Michael,  was  gutted  and  burnt  by  a  late  act  of  Enssian  midictit 
ness.  The  Nemesis  of  Abkhasia  added  these  fiirthef  trophies  to 
triumph  at  So'ouk-Soo* 

Thus  it  was  in  November  last.  A  few  more  months  have 
and  that  triumph  is  already  complete.  After  entire  eabmisBiim,  md 
granted  pardon,  the  remnant  of  ^the  old  Abkhasiau  nation^ — first  their 
chiefs  and  then  the  people — have  at  last,  in  time  of  fiill  peace  and  qmt^ 
been  driven  from  the  mountuins  and  coast  where  Greeks  Boman,  FermaOt 
and  Turkish  dommation  had  left  them  unmolested  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  to  seek  under  the  more  tolerant  role  of  the  Ottonum 
Sultan  a  freedom  which  Bussia  often  claims  without  her  own  linnta,  always 
deuiea  within  thorn.  The  Meidon  of  So  ouk-Soo  is  now  empty.  Bus 
and  Abkhasianst  Shervashijis  and  Cossacks,  native  and  foreigner,  hai 
alike  disappcu-ed,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  fast  cmmbUng  memo 
of  a  sad  history  of  national  folly  1*0 warded  by  oppression^  o)ipft'gsion 
violence^  violeoee  by  desolation. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

X  UoR^isQ  OF  Perplexities, 

loLONEL  BEAMLEIGH  turned  over 
and  over,  without  breaking  the  sea}, 
a  letter  which,  bearing  the  post- 
mark of  Rome  and  in  a  well-known 
handj  ho  knew  came  from  Lady 
Augusta. 

That  second  marriage  of  his  had 
been  a  great  mistake.  None  of  the 
BocitU  advantages  he  had  calculated 
on  \vith  such  certainty  had  resulted 
&om  it.  His  wife's  diBtinguiahed 
relatives  had  totally  estranged  thcm- 
fielves  from  her,  as  though  aho  had 
made  an  unbecoming  and  unworthy 
alHanco;  his  own  sons  and  daughters 
bad  not  concealed  their  animosity 
to  their  new  stepmother ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  best  compromise  the 
blunder  admitted  of  was  that  they 
should  try  to  sec  as  littlo  as  possiblo 
pf  each  other  ;  and  as  they  could  not  obliterate  the  compact,  they  Bbouldi 
I  far  as  in  them  lay,  endeavour  to  ignore  it. 

There  are  no  ni'  '  jI  aids  to  a  memory  imwilling  to  be  taxed  than 

\  banker's  hulfveui  i  ent ;  and  in  the  long  record  which  Christmas 

ad  summoned,  nnd  which  now  lay  open  before  Bramleigh*s  eyes,  were 
^ueat  and  weighty  rtimiuders  of  Lady  Augusta's  erpensivo  wnys. 
TOh*  rn*— xo,  ^$.  ^5* 


He  htui  agreed  to  allow  bur  a  tboiisand  Napoleons — about  ^S^H 
hundred  pomids^quarterly,  which  was,  and  which  sho  o^nod  w;\*,  a  moil 
liberal  and  enfficient  sum  to  live  ou  alone ,  and  in  a  city  compojBiivelj 
cheap.  He  had,  however,  added,  with  a  courtesy  that  the  moment  of 
parting  might  have  suggested,  **  Whenever  your  tastes  or  yoar  comforts 
are  found  to  be  hampered  in  any  way  by  the  limits  I  have  set  down,  yo«u 
will  do  me  the  favour  to  draw  dii-ectly  on  *tho  HouBo/and  I  ^dU  tvXn 
0§ie  that  your  cheques  shall  bo  atteuded  to/' 

The  smile  with  which  she  thanked  him  was   slni    m    lii>>  LLitjumn . 
Bince  the  memorable  moiiiiug  in  Berkeley  Square  when  ebe  accepted  his 
offer  of  moriiage,  he  hud  Been  nothing  so  fascinating — nor,  let  na  add,  60 
fleeting — aa  this  gleam  of  enchantment.     Yeiy  few  days  bad  sufficed  to 
show  him  how  much  this  meteor  flaah  of  loveliness  bad  cost  him  ;   and  now, 
as  he  sat  conning  over  a  long  line  of  figures,  he  bethought  him  that  the  secoo^ 
moment  of  witchery  was  very  nearly  as  expensive  as  the  first.     When  Ij 
made  her  that  courteous  ofTer  of  extending  the  hmits  of  her  civil  liE>t  be 
had  never  contemplated  how  far  she  could  have  poshed  his  generosity,  and 
now,  to  his  amazement,  he  discovered  that  in  a  few  months  she  bad  already 
drawn  for  seven  thousand  pounds,  and  had  intimated  to  the  Honse  that  the 
first  instalment  of  the  purchase -money  of  a  vUla  would  probably  be  required 
some  time  early  in  May;  the  business-like  character  of  this  ^*al 
being,  however,  sadly  disparaged  by  her  ha>-ing  totally  forgotten  W  4«|_ 
anything  as  to  the. amount  of  the  impending  demand.  ^| 

It  was  in  a  very  unlucky  moment — was  there  ever   •  -^ 

when  these  heavy  demands  presented  themselves*     Coloni  I 
latterly  taken  to  what  he  thought,  or  at  least  meant  to  be,  retrenchment. 
He  was  determined,  as  he  said  himself,  to  **  take  the  hull  by  the  boma  :**  bot 
the  men  who  perform  this  feat  usually  select  a  very  small  bull.     Hia  bad 
nibbled,  as  it  were,  at  the  hem  of  the  budget ;  he  hud  cut  Jo^^ii '-  •♦ 

allowances,     **  What  could  Temple  want  with  five  himdrtHl  a  \'  i<t 

Majesty  gave  bim  four,  and  her  Majesty  certainly  never  iniexided  to  UiIa 
his  services  without  fitting  remuneration*  Aa  to  ^  '  '  -  -  ** -p<| 
hundred,  it  was  downright   absurdity;   it  was  cxtr..  4i 

destroyed  the  Navy ;  besides,  Jack  bad  got  his  j>romutiuti,  and  bi«  pay 
ought  to  be  something  handsome*'*  With  regard  to  Augiiatiui,  ho  only 
went  so  far  as  certain  remonstrances  about  horde-keep  and  «omc  hinta 
about  the  iniquities  of  a  German  valet  who,  it  was  run  V  '     '    lIuaUv 

bought  a  house  in  Duke  Street,  St.  Jamc&'tj,  out  of  I     ,  in  tbo 

family. 

The  girls  were  not  extravagantly  provided  for,  but  toi  ^ ..,  ..     .^kl 

he  reduced  their  allowanees  by  one  third.  Ireland  was  not  a  couutfy  for 
embroidered  sUks  or  Genoa  velvet.  It  would  be  an  admirable  l««son  to 
others  if  they  were  to  see  the  young  ladies  of  the  great  hoita^  dnsaod 
simply  and  unpretentiously.  **  Those  things  eould  only  bo  done  by  poopb 
of  station,  8ucb  examples  must  proceed  from  those  whoso  moUves  coold 
not  be   questioned/'      Ho   dismissed    tho   bea^l-gurdeuer,    and  he   ntM 
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HetDidlj  coQiemplatXng  tho  d(ftchatgo  of  tht>  Freiicb  cook,  though  he  woU 

I  foresaw  the  storm  of  oppoi^if  vnug  n  moasiixo  was  suro  to  ovoke. 

pVliett  he  came  to  »tim  np  l  ms  bo  wua  shocked  to  find  that  Iho 

|total  only  reached  a  littk  over  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and   thia  m  R 

bountihold  of  many  thouaandu* 

Was  not  Castclio,  too,  a  mistake  ?     Was  not  all  this  princoly  etyte  of 

hving,  in  a  county  without  a  neighbourhood,  totally  iinviBittid  by  strangerw, 

a  capital  blonder  7    Ho  had  often  heard  of  the  cheapness  of  hfe  in  Ireland  ; 

and  what  a  myth  it  was  I    He  might  have  lived  in  Norfolk  for  what  he 

IfsdA  spending  in  Downshire,  and  though  ho  meant  to  do  greiit  things  for 
tho  coimtry^  u  doubt  wna  beginning  to  steal  over  him  hb  to  how  they  were 
to  bo  done.  He  had  often  insisted  that  absenteeiam  was  the  bane  of 
Ireland,  and  yet  for  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  see  how  his  residence 
there  was  to  prove  a  blessing. 

Lady  Augusta,  with  her  separate  establishment,  was  fii>ending  above 
three  thousand  a  year.     Poor  man,  he  was  grmnblin^  to  himself  ovtr  this, 
vhen  that  precious  document  from  the  banlc  arrived  with  tho  astounding 
fiacwB  of  hef  immense  extravagance.     He  laid  her  letter  down  again :  ho 
bad  not  temper  to  read  it.     It  was  so  Buxe  to  be  one  of  those  frivolotis 
I  levities  which  jar  so  painfully  on  Serious  feelings.     He  knew  so  well 
half  jcstful    excuses    she   would    make   for    her   wastefulness,   tho 
Boqnottish  prettinesses  ibe  would  deploy  in  d^floribing  her  daily  life  of 
nock  Bimplicity,  and  utter  recklesBneas  as  to  cost,  that  he  muttered  *'  Not 
BOW  "  lo  himaelf  as  he  imahed  the  letter  away»     As  he  did  bo  be  dis- 
Ffcovered  a  letter  In  tho  hand  of  Mr.  Sedley,  his  Ijiw  agent.    He  had  himself 
'written  a  short  note  to  tluit  gentleman,  at  Jack's  retjuest ;  for  Jack — ^ 
who,  liko  all  sailors,  behoved  in  a  First  Lord  and  implicitly  felt  that  no 
•promotion  ever  came  rightfully^ — wanted  a  special   introduction   to  the 
Kreat  nmn  at  8omerset  llotise,  a  service  which  Sedley,  who  knew  every  one, 
f  could  easily  render  him*     This  note  of  Sedley'e  then  doubtless  referred  to 
bat  matter,  and  though  Bramleigh  did  not  feel  any  great  or  warm  interest 
tho  question,  ho  broke  the  envelope  to  read  it  rather  as  a  relief  than 
ft  U  was  at  least  a  new  topic,  and  it  could  not  ho  a  very 

'^00.     Tho  letter  nm  thus : — 


p  My  deab  Sib,  "  Tiw»*il«y,  Juiavy  15, 

**  HicrKUit  will  speak  to  the  First  Lord  at  the  earlieet  con- 
I  moment*  but  as  Captain  '  'i  has  just  got  his  promotion^  he 

Dot  see  what  can  bo  demo  ii  n*     I  do  not  suppoae  your  son 

jrould  like  a  dockyard  appointment*  but  a  tolerably  gnu(j  berth  will  soon 
ke  vacant  at  Malta,  and  as  Captain  B,  will  bo  in  town  to-morrow,  I  ahall 
rait  npon  him  early,  and  learn  bis  wiahes  in  the  matter.  There  is  great 
of  changes  in  tho  Cabinet,  and  some  rumour  of  a  dissolution, 
ort*  and  disquieting  news  from  France  have  brought  the  Funds 
9wn  ono*sii[th«  Btirrows  and  Black  hsTS  iailed — tha  Calcutta  house  had 
^OU)  it  IB  said,  without  tho  Jinowtedge  of  the 
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partners  here.     At  all  events,  the  Imbilities  will  exceed  a  million  ;  aviul^kblB 
assets  not  a  hundred  thousanrL     I  hope  you  will  not  siiiler,  or  if  so,  tfl 
only  a  trilling  extent,  as  I  know  you  lately  doclijood  the  adTanc^s  Black  m> 
presBed  upon  you." 

**He'9  right  there,**  muttered  Bramleigh.  **I  wouldn^t  toueh  those 
indigo  bonds.  When  old  Grant  began  to  back  up  the  natives^  I  saw  what 
wouM  become  of  the  planters.  All  meddlLng  with  the  labour  market  hi 
India  ie  mere  gamblingi  and  whenever  a  man  makes  his  coup  he  ought  to 
go  off  with  his  money.  \Miat'g  all  this  here;'*  muttered  he,  **  about 
Talookdars  and  Xiyote?  lie  ought  to  know  this  question  cannot 
interest  mo/* 

*'  I  met  KeUou  yesterday ;  he  was  very  close  and  guardefl,  bat  my 
impression  is  that  they  are  doing  nothing  in  the  affair  of  the  *  Pretender/ 
I  hinted  jocularly  eumething  about  having  a  few  thousands  by  mo  if  ho 
should  happen  to  know  of  a  good  investment,  and,  in  the  same  carele 
way,  ho  repUed,  *  I'll  drop  in  some  morning  at  Uio  ofHce,  and  have  a 
with  you/  There  was  a  signiEcanco  in  his  maimer  that  gave  me  to 
believe  he  meant  a  *  transaction/  We  shall  see.  I  shtdl  add  a  few  lincft 
to  this  after  I  have  sccu  Captain  B.  to-morrow^  I  must  now  hurry  off  to 
Westminster/* 

Bramleigh  turned  over,  and  read  tlio  following  t — 

WedacsdAy,  Ifitli. 

**  On  going  to  the  *  Drummond  *  this  morning  to  breakfast,  by  appoint- 
ment, with  yoTur  son,  I  found  him  dressing,  but  talking  with  the  occupant 
of  a  room  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  sitting- room,  where  breakfast  was 
laid  for  three.  Captain  B.,  who  seemed  in  excellent  health  and  spirits* 
entered  fi*eely  on  the  subject  of  the  shore  appointment,  and  when  I 
suggested  caution  in  discussing  it,  told  me  there  was  no  need  uf  reserve^ 
that  he  could  say  what  he  pleased  before  his  friend — *  whom,  by  the  way/ 
eaid  he,  •  I  am  anxious  to  make  known  to  you.  You  are  the  very  man  In 
give  him  first-nite  advice,  and  if  you  cannot  take  up  his  case  yom-^elf, 
recommend  him  to  some  one  of  trust  and  character/  While  wo  wei 
talking,  tlio  stranger  entered — a  youug  man,  short,  good-looking,  and  of 
good  ailxlress.  *  I  want  to  present  you  to  Mr.  Bedley/  said  Captain  B», 
*  and  I'll  bo  shot  if  I  don't  forget  your  name/ 

*♦  *  I  half  doubt  if  yon  ever  knew  it/  said  the  other,  laughing;  and, 
turning  to  me,  added,  *  Our  friendship  is  of  short  date.  Wo  met  aa 
travellers,  but  I  have  aeen  enough  of  life  to  know  that  the  instinct  that 
draws  men  towards  each  other  is  no  bad  guarantee  for  mutnal  liking/  lie 
said  this  with  a  slightly  foreign  accent,  but  fluently  and  ctisily, 

♦*  We  now  sat  down  to  table,  and  though  not  being  giftc*]  with  that 
expansiveness  that  the  stranger  spoke  of,  I  soon  found  myself  listening 
with  pleasure  to  the  conversation  of  a  very  shrewd  and  witty  man,  who 
Imd  seen  a  good  dtul  of  life.  Perhaps  I  may  have  eihibited  aome  trait  i 
the  pleasure  he  aflbrded  me — perhaps  I  may  have  expn^^sed  it  in  word^i 
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It  all  events  yotir  son  inflikcd  the  effect  produced  iipnn  mc,  and  in  a  tono 

^f  hiUT  jocular  txiumph*  cried  out,  *  Eli,  Bi?dIoy,  you'll  bland  by  him — won't 

^du  ?     IVo  lold  him  if  there  was  a  man  in  England  to  carry  him  through 

stiff  eampui^  you  were  the  fellow/     I  replied  by  some  commonplace, 

f)d  rose  soon  iifter  to  proceed  to  Cooii.     As  the  foreigner  had  also  somo 

fcusincEis  lit  the  Hall,  I  offered  him  a  seat  in  my  cab.     As  w©  went  along, 

be  spoke  freely  of  himself  imd  his  former  life,  and  gave  me  his  card»  with 

I  the  naxno  '  Anatolo  Pracontal.*     Bo  that  here  I  was  for  two  hours  in  close 

oufab  with  the  enemy,  to  whom  I  was  aetuully  presented  by  your  own 

on  I     So  orerwhelmiug  was  this  annotmccment  that  I  really  felt  unable  to 

ake  any  course,  and  doubted  whether  I  ought  not  at  onco  to  have  told 

lliim   who   his   fellow-tniveller   was,     I   decided    at    last  for    the    more 

[cautious  line,  and  asked  him  to  come  and  see  me  at  Fulhara*     We  parted 

Itxcellent  friends,     ''fVTiether  he  will  keep  his  appointment  or  not  I  am 

Itmable  to  guess.     By  a  special  good  fortune — go  I  certainly  must  deem  it 

-Captain  Bramleigh  was  telegraphed  for  to  Portsmouth,  and  had  to  leave 

I  town  nt  once.     So  that  any  risks  from  that  quarter  ai*e  avoided.     'Whether 

I  this  strange  meeting  will  turn  out  well  or  ill,  whether  it  will  be  misiiiter- 

Ipreted  by  KoJsonwhen  he  comes  to  hear  it^ — for  it  would  be  hard  to  believe 

J  it  nil  accident — ^and  induce  him  to  treat  us  with  distrust  and  suspicion,  or 

I  whether  it  may  conduce  to  a  speedy  settlemeht  of  everything,  is  mor^  than 

[I  can  yet  say, 

'  I  am  so  for  favourably  impressed  by  M.  Pmcontal's  manner  and 
I  address  that  1  think  he  ought  not  to  1)0  one  difficult  to  deal  with.  What 
Itnay  he  his  impression,  however,  when  he  learns  with  whom  he  has  been 
I  talking  BO  freely,  is  still  doubtful  to  mo.  Ho  cannot,  it  is  true,  mistrust 
I  your  son,  but  ho  may  feel  grave  doubts  about  me, 

^  1  own  I  do  not  expect  to  see  him  to-moiTow,  Kelson  will  certainly 
[advise  him  agjiinst  such  a  step,  nor  do  I  yet  perceive  what  immediato 
[good  would  rcftult  from  om*  meeting,  beyond  the  assuring  him — ag  1  cer- 
[tiiinly  should — that  aU  that  had  occurred  was  pure  chance,  and  that, 
[thoti  tly  famihar  with  his  name  and  his  pretensions,  I  bad  not  the 

ivagii  ^  u  ion  of  his  identity  till  1  tviul  his  card.     It  may  be  that  out 

lot  this  stmoge  blunder  good  may  come.     Let  us  hope  it.     I  will  write 
[to-inorn^Vi 

**  Truly  yours, 

'*  M.  Sedley." 


Colonel  Bramleigh  re-read  every  liae  of  the  lettur  carefully ;  and  as  ho 
[laid  it  down  mth  a  sigh,  said,  **  What  a  compUcntion  of  troubles  on  my 
I  hands.  At  the  very  moment  that  I  am  making  engagements  to  relievo 
tothers,  I  may  not  have  the  means  to  meet  my  own  difficultieg,  Seitley  was 
(f|tute  wrong  to  make  any  advances  to  this  man  j  they  are  sure  to  be  misin- 
rlerpreted.  Kelson  will  think  wo  are  afraid,  and  raise  his  terms  mih  ua 
[accordingly/*  Again  his  eyes  fell  upon  Lady  AugustaV  letter;  but  he 
nd  no  tt-mper  now  to  encounter  all  the  light  gossip  and  frivolity  it  vvaa 
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$urd  to  coniam.     Ho  placed  it  in  his  pocket,  a|i4  sei  oat  ta  Uka  a  WftOfl 
Ho  wanted  to  think,  but  tie  also  wauled  the  spring  and  energy  which  eam^ 
of  brisk  exercise.     He  felt  his  mind  would  work  more  frt'oly  when  he  W'$mm 
in  motion ;  and  in  the  open  aii%  too,  he  fthoald  egcape  from  the  terribly 
oppreBsiLon  of  being  continually  confronted  by  himself, — which  he  lelt  ho 
waQ  in  the  solitude  of  his  study. 

"If  M.  Pr&contal  meaiiiure  nq  by  the  standard  of  Mazier  Jj$<:k/' 
muttered  he,  bitterly,  **  ho  will  opine  that  the  conflict  ought  not  to  Ihi  h 
tough  one.  What  foolB  these  sailors  are  when  you  take  them  off  their  own 
element ;  and  what  a  Uttle  bit  of  a  world  is  the  quarter-deck  of  a  frigate  I 
Providence  has  not  blessed  me  with  brilliant  sous  ;  Uxat  is  certain.  It  wma 
through  Temple  we  have  come  to  know  Lord  Culdnfi'  i  and  I  proU^t 
I  anticipate  little  of  either  profit  or  pleasure  from  the  m'^  '. 

As  for  Augustus^  he  is  only  bo  much  shrewder  than  the  otljt  js 

more  cautious  ;  his  BclfiahneBs  is  immensely  preserYative/'  This  was  Dot| 
it  must  bo  owned,  a  flattering  estimate  that  he  made  of  his  aon^  [  but  he 
was  a  roan  to  tell  hard  truths  to  himself;  and  to  tell  Uiom  roughly  and 
roundly  too,  like  one  who,  when  ho  had  to  meet  a  di£&Gulty  in  Ufe,  would 
rather  confront  it  in  its  boldest  shape. 

So  essentially  realistic  waa  the  man's  mind  that,  till  he  had  actually 
under  his  eyes  these  few  hues  describing  Pracontal's  look  and  manneri 
had  never  been  able  to  convince  himself  that  this  pretouder  waa  an  ritftu 
hotut^fitU  creature.  Up  to  this,  the  cbdm  had  been  a  vague  jueniioc,  and 
no  more  ;  a  tradition  that  ended  in  a  threat !  There  wa^  the  whok*  of  li  1 
Kelson  had  written  to  Sedloy,  and  Sedlay  to  Kekon.  Ther^  had  l^een  n 
half -amicable  contest,  a  sort  of  round  v,  I'V    '       '  '     "     '  aj 

crafty  men  appeared  nither  like  great  m^  1  *A\ 

they  been  peace-makers  by  Act  of  Parhament,  they  could  not  have  urged 
more  strenuously  the  advantages  of  amity  and  kindliness  ;  how  liovcrt^ly 
they  censured  the  contentious  spiritji  which  drove  men  iuto  litigation  \  and 
how  beautifully  they  showed  the  Cht  *  *^M  of  an  arbitratioQ  **  under 

the  court,**  tho  costs  to  be  equitably  ! 

Throughout  the  whole  drama,  however,  M*  Praeontal  had  Qerer  1 
as  an  active  character  of  the  piece  ;  and  for  all  that  Bramleigh  r 
the  machiner}^  niight  work  to  the  end,  and  the  catantrophe  be  jr 
not  only  without  even  producing  hbu,  but  actimlly  without  bis  Ii 
exiat-ed.  If  from  time  to  time  he  might  chauce  to  read  in  1 1 
papers  of  a  suspicious  foreigner,  a  '*  Frenchman  or  Itiilian  of  fiisliionablo 
appearance/*  having  done  this,  that,  gr  toother,  he  would  '  '  If  at 
once,  **I  wondur  could  that  bo  tny  man?     Ig  that  the  ji  j  who 

wants  to  replace  me  here?''     As  time,  howevort  rolled  out  aod  uothlng 
came  of  thiii  claim  more  palpable  than  a  dropping  lett4>r  from  Sedley,  to  i 
he  ha^l  submitted  such  a  point  to  counsel,  or  he  thought  that  the  «ne 

sen        '     ^'    ■  \    '   •    .         .     ^      '  .     •■■        '    ■    I     .  ;   ■:";    I. 

tb. 

afar  o^  might  probably  wasto  all  ita  iury  baibra  it  reached  ham. 
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1  "         ;'  1  lingg  of  vngno,  undefined  doubt  were  to  give 

to  u  r.     Hit*  own  Bun  had  Boen  Prat^ontul,  and  eat 

ftt  table  with  iiim.  Pracontal  was  a  good-looking,  well-mannered  fellow, 
^vith,  doubtless,  all  the  readiness  and  the  aplomb  of  a  clover  foreigner ; 
not  a  creature  of  mean  appearance  and  poverty- struck  aspect,  whose  very 
person  would  disparage  his  preteneionsi  but  a  man  with  the  boaring  of  the 
world  and  the  habits  of  society. 

Ho  sudden  and  so  complete  was  this  revulsion ^  and  so  positively  did  it 
t  before  him  an  actual  conflict,  that  ho  could  only  think  of  how*  to 
with  Pracontal  personally,  by  what  stepa  it  might  bo  safest  to  approach 
Ikim,  and  how  to  treat  a  man  whoso  changeful  fortunes  must  doubtldsa 
have  made  him  expert  in  difBculties,  and  at  the  same  time  a  not  unlikely 
dupe  to  well-devised  and  well- applied  ftattories. 

To  have  invited  him  frankly  to  Ca^^teUo, — to  have  assumed  that  it  was 
a  case  in  which  a  generous  spirit  might  deal  far  more  successftilly  than  all 
the  cavils  and  cranks  of  the  law,  was  Bramleigh's  6rat  thought ;  but  to  do 
Uiis  with  eilact,  ho  must  con£de  the  whole  story  of  the  peril  to  some  at 
least  of  the  &mily :  and  this,  for  many  reasons,  he  could  not  stoop  to. 
Bramleigh  certainly  attached  no  actual  weight  to  this  man's  claim » — he  did 
not  in  his  heart  believe  that  there  was  any  foundation  for  his  pretension  ; 
but  Sedley  had  told  him  that  there  was  case  enough  to  go  to  a  jur}^, — ^and  a 
jury  meant  exposure,  publicityj  comment,  and  yciy  unpleasant  comment 
too,  when  party  hatred  should  contribute  its  venom  to  the  discussion.  If, 
tlusn,  he  shrunk  from  imparting  this  story  to  his  sons  and  daughters,  how 
long  could  ho  count  on  secrecy  ? — only  till  next  assizes  perhaps.  At  the 
first  notice  of  trial  the  whole  mischief  would  be  out,  and  the  matter  be  a 
world-wide  scandal.  Sedley  advised  a  compromise,  but  the  time  was  very 
unpropitious  for  this.  It  was  downright  impossible  to  get  money  at 
the  moment.  Every  one  was  bent  on  **  realizing/'  in  presence  of  all  tho 
crashes  and  bankruptcies  around.  None  would  lend  on  the  best  securities, 
and  men  were  selling  out  at  ruinous  loss  to  meet  pressing  engagements. 
For  the  very  first  time  in  his  life,  Bramleigh  felt  what  it  was  to  want  for 
ready  money.  Ho  had  every  imaginable  kind  of  wealth.  Houses  and 
lands  1  stocks,  shares,  ships,  costly  deposits  and  mortgages — cverjihing  in 
fibort  but  gold :  and  yet  it  was  gold  idond  could  meet  the  emergency.  How 
fooUjih  it  was  of  lum  to  involve  himself  in  Lord  Culdufi^'s  difficulties  at 
euch  a  crisis :  had  ho  not  troubles  enough  of  his  own !  Would  that 
csscmced  and  enamcUod  old  dandy  have  stained  his  boots  to  have  served 
him  /  That  was  a  very  unpleasaoit  query,  which  would  cross  his  mind,  and 
never  obtain  anything  like  a  satisfactory  reply.  Would  not  his  calculation 
probably  be  that  Bramleigh  was  amply  recompensed  for  all  he  could  do, 
l»y  the  honour  of  being  thonght  the  fri«^nd  of  a  noble  lord,  so  highly  placed» 
and  so  much  tho  light  of  in  tlie  world  ? 

As  for  Lady  Augusta's  cTttravagfinec,  it  was  simply  insufferable.  Ha 
b4^^m  mtvst  libond  to  her  because  ho  would  not  permit  that  whatever 
it  bg  tbe  nature  of  tho  difforences  that  separated  them,  money  in  any 
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ehape  sIiDuld  enter.  There  must  be  notbmg  sordid  or  meaji  in  the  tone  of 
any  discussion  between  them*  She  might  prefer  Italy  to  Ireland ;  stui- 
Bhine  to  rain  ;  a  society  of  idle,  leisure-loving,  indolent,  fioft-voic4>d  int^n, 
to  association  -mih  sterner,  severer,  and  more  energetic  natures.  6h<»" 
might  affect  to  think  climate  all  essential  to  her ;  and  the  soeietr  of  her 
sister  a  positive  necessity.  All  these  he  might  suhmit  to,  but  he  was 
neither  prepared  to  be  ruined  by  her  wastefulness,  or  maintain  a  contro- 
versy as  to  the  sum  she  should  spend,  **  If  we  come  to  figures,  it  must 
ho  a  fight/'  muttered  he,  '*  and  an  ignoble  fight  too;  and  it  is  to  that  wa 
are  now  approaching/'  i 

•*I  think  I  can  guesa  what  is  before  me  here,"  eaid  he  with  a  grim 
smile,  as  he  tore  open  the  letter  and  prepared  to  read  it.  Now,  though  on 
this  occasion  his  guess  was  not  exactly  correct,  nor  did  the  epistle  coutaiii  - 
the  graceful  httle  nothings  by  which  her  ladyship  was  wont  to  clirouicla  * 
her  daily  life,  we  forbear  to  grve  it  in  extenso  to  our  readers  ;  first  of  all, 
because  it  opened  with  a  very  long  and  intricate  explanation  of  motives 
which  was  no  explanation  at  all,  and  then  proceeded  by  an  ecpially  prolix 
narrative  io  announce  a  determination  which  was  only  to  bo  final  on 
approval*  In  two  words,  Lady  Augusta  was  desirous  of  changing  her 
religion ;  but  before  becoming  a  Catholic,  sh©  wished  to  know  if  Colonel 
Brumleigh  would  make  a  full  and  irrevocable  settlement  on  her  of  her 
present  allowance,  giving  her  entire  power  over  its  ultimate  disposal,  fur 
she  hinted  that  the  sum  might  be  capitalized ;  the  recompence  for  such 
Bplondid  generosity  being  the  noble  consciousness  of  a  very  gnmd  action, 
and  his  own  Hberty.  To  the  latter  she  adverted  with  becoming  delicncy, 
slyly  hinting  that  in  the  church  to  which  he  belonged  there  might 
probably  be  no  very  strenuous  objections  made,  should  ho  desire  to 
contract  new  ties,  and  once  more  i-e -enter  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  i 

The  expression  which  burst  aloud  &om  Brumleigh  as  he  finished  the  I 
letter,  conveyed  all  that  he  felt  on  the  subject.  J 

**  ^Miat  outrageous  effrontery  I  The  first  part  of  this  prccioufli 
document  is  ^^Titten  by  a  priest,  and  the  second  by  an  attorney.  It  begins  * 
by  informing  me  that  I  am  a  heretic,  and  politely  asks  me  to  add  to  that 
distinction  the  honour  of  being  a  beggar.  What  a  woman  I  I  have  done, 
I  suppose,  a  great  many  foolish  things  in  life,  but  I  shall  not  cup  them  so 
far,  I  promise  you.  Lady  Augusta,  by  an  cndo^iuent  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  No,  my  lady,  you  shaU  give  the  new  faith  you  are  about  t^j 
adopt  the  most  signal  proof  of  your  sincerity,  by  renouncing  all  worldlincss 
at  the  threshold ;  and  as  the  nuns  cut  off  their  silken  tresses,  you  ghall  rid 
yourstilf  of  that  wenlth  which  we  are  told  is  such  a  harrier  against  heaven* 
Far  bo  it  from  me/'  eaid  he  with  a  sardrjuie  I'i  ive  done  4 

BO  little  for  your  happiness  here,  to  peril  your  i    , ,  r/*  i 

**  1  wUl  answer  this  at  once,"  said  he.     ^*  It  shall  not  remain  ooepont 
without  its  reply/* 

He  aroB  j  to  return  to  the  house ;  but  in  his  prd-occupa^oii  he  ooti- 
tinned  to  walk  till  ho  reached  the  brow  of  the  clifif  firom  which  tha  roof  ot 
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ftlc'fi  cutiAgo  was  seeD,  about  a  mile  off.  The  peaceful  stillness  of 
the  scene,  where  not  a  leaf  moTed,  and  where  the  sen  washed  lazily  along 
the  low  gtriind  with  a  sweeping  motioa  thnt  gnvo  no  soimd,  ealmed  and 
soothed  him.  Was  it  not  to  taste  the  sweet  sense  of  rejioBe  that  he  had 
quitted  the  busy  lil'e  of  cities  and  come  to  thia  lono  sequestered  spot  ?  Was 
not  this  Tery  moment,  as  ht»  now  k'lt  it,  the  reuliicaLioii  of  a  long-cherished 
desire  ?  Had  the  world  anything  better  in  aU  its  prices,  he  asked  himself, 
than  the  peacefid  enjoyment  of  fin  unehequerod  existence  ?  Shall  I  not 
try  to  carry  out  what  once  I  had  planned  to  myself,  and  live  my  Ufe  as  I 
intended  7 

Ho  sat  down  on  the  brow  of  the  crag  and  looked  out  over  the  sea.     A 

I  fimtle,  but  not  unpleasant  sadness  was  cre^'ping  over  him.  It  was  one  of  those 

moments — eyery  man  has  had  them — in  which  the  vanity  of  Ufe  and  tho 

I  frivolity  of  aU  its  ambitions  present  Oiem^ elves  to  the  mind  far  more  forcibly 

than  ever  they  appeiir  when  urged  fiom  the  pulpit.     There  is  no  pathos, 

no  bad  taste,  no  inflated  dt'scription  in  the  workings  of  reflectiveness.  When 

1  we  come  to  compute  with  ourselves  what  we  have  gnined  by  our  worldly 

[Buocefluieap  and  to  nntke  a  total  of  all  our  triumphs,  we  arrive  at  a  tnier 

I  insight  into  the  nothingness  of  what  we  are  contending  for  than  we  ever 

attain  through  the  teaching  of  our  professional  moralists. 

Colonel  Bramleigh  had  made  considerable  progress  along  this  peaceful 
I  track  since  he  sat  down  there.  Could  ho  only  be  sure  to  accept  the  truths 
|l»o  had  been  repeating  to  himself  without  any  wavering  or  uncertainty  ; 
could  he  have  resolution  enouf»h  to  conform  bis  life  to  these  convictions* — 
throw  over  all  ambitions,  and  bo  satisfied  \s4th  mere  happiness,— was  this 
prize  not  withm  his  reach  ?  Temple  and  Marion,  perhaps,  might  resist ; 
but  he  was  certain  the  others  would  agree  with  him, — while  he  thus 
pondered,  bo  heard  the  low  murmur  of  voices*  apparently  near  him  ;  he 
listenedi  and  perceived  that  some  persons  were  talking  as  they  mounted  the 
Kigseag  path  which  led  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  and  which  had  to 
cross  and  recross  continually  before  it  gained  the  summit.  A  thick  hedge 
of  laurel  and  arbutus  fenced  the  path  on  either  side  bo  completely  as  to  shut 
out  all  view  of  those  who  were  walking  along  it,  and  who  had  to  pass  and 
repass  qnite  close  to  where  Bramleigh  was  sitting. 

To  his  intense  astonishment  it  was  in  French  they  spoke  ;  and  a  certain 

;iiense  of  terror  came  over  him  as  to  what  this  might  portend.     Were  these 

ppies  of  the  enemy,  and  was  the  mine  about  to  be  sprung  beneath  him  9   One 

^was  a  female  voice,  a  clear,  distinct  voice — ^which  be  thought  he  knew  well, 

and  oil,  what  inexpressible  relief  to  his  anxiety  was  it  when  he  recognized 

It  to  bo  Julia  L*Estrange'8.    She  spoke  volubly,  almost  flipptmtly*  and,  as  it 

eemod  to  Bramleigh*  in  a  tone  of  half  sarcastic  raillery,  against  which  her 

companion  appeared  to  protest,  as  he  more  than  once  repeated  the  word 

•»#rtV«y#/'  in  a  tone  almost  reproachful* 

'  If  I  am  to  be  senous,  mj  lord/'  said  she,  in  a  more  collected  tone» 
h*  I  had  better  get  back  to  Knglif^h,  Let  me  tell  you  then,  in  a  language 
I'Which  admits  of  little  misconception,  that  I  have  forborne  to  treat  your 
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lordttliip's  proposal  with  graTity,  partly  out  of  recoct  for  mjntU,  partlj^ 
of  deference  to  you." 

**  Deference  to  me  ?    Wlmt  do  you  mean  ?  what  can  yoa  OEmn  f  '* 

**  I  mean,  my  lord,  that  all  the  flattery  of  being  the  olijeot  of 
lordship's  choice  could  not  obliterate  my  sense  of  a  disparity,  just  i 
between  us  in  years  as  in  condition.     I  was  nineteen  my  hint  bijr 
Lord  Gulda^T;  "  and  she  said  this  with  a  pon'  f  otfended  dignli^J 

^*  A  peeress  of  nineteen  would  be  a  great  ^  it  n  dmwin^-i 

said  he,  with  a  tone  of  pompous  deUberation, 

**  Pray,  my  lord,  let  us  quit  a  theme  we  cannot  agree  upon.  Wllh  i 
jour  lordship's  delicacy,  you  have  not  been  able  to  conceal  the  Tttf^i  i 
fioes  it  has  cost  you  to  make  mo  your  present  proposal*  I  liaine  nq  mdb 
tact.  I  have  not  even  the  shadow  of  it;  and  I  couM  never  liono  to  hid« 
what  it  would  cost  me  to  become  graude  dama." 

**  A  proposal  of  marriage  ;  an  actnal  proposal,'  mutu  ixa  ih  : 
he  arose  to  move  away.     **  I  heard  it  with  my  own  ears ;  and  . 
refuse  it,  besides.'* 

An  hour  later,  when  he  mounted  the  sieps  of  tb«  obicf  ^otiiMMMt  1 
mr^t  Marion^  who  came  towards  him  with  an  open  latter.     **  Thifl  19 
poor  Lord  Culdiiff/*  said  she  ;  **hehas  been  stopping  iV       '         '      *>| 
at   the  L*E8trauges\  and  what   between  boredom  ai  rj  ht 

couldn't  hold  out  any  longer.  He  begs  he  may  be  permitted  to  OQUifl  h§ik 
here  ;  he  says,  *  Put  me  below  the  salt,  if  you  like — anywherts  oalj  kl 
It  be  beneath  your  roof,  and  within  the  circle  of  your  C^cinatipg  socidT.' 
Bhall  I  say  Come,  papa  ?  '* 

''  I  suppose  we  maet,"  muttered  Bramleigh,  imlldly^  nsA  paaasd  on  W_ 
hjfl  room* 


CHATTER  %XL 

flEOnOB    AJTD    JtTLIJl. 

I-r  was  after  a  hard  day  with  the  boimds  that  Qeorj?^  i;Efitriing»  reiach«d 
the  cottage  to  a  lab^  dinner.     Tbe  bnnting  had  m  y  bid 

found  three  times,  but  each  time  lost  their  fox     .        .      .  -.  and 

though  the  morning  broke  faTOui-ah^,  vith  a  low  doody  sky  ^  u- 

h 

Vf^'.  In  fact,  il  wii!»  one  ui   i 

ini:,...  ..A. ; .-  u..4n  actual  ♦♦blanks;*'  tl)L..    —  «  v.,...: — 

|M)mething»  always  ending  in  disappointmcpt.     Tha  hofne^, 

fn  'V     '  as  horsr  t.  ti3  bo  with  fireiju^iit  chuc*^  iUj4" 

wij  d  nnd  cut;  -',. 

£v«n  Nora,  1  Uiat  who  wiw  of  t^^mpc^r  ai 

hoharrtl  "  "       ,y^^  m  .a  Uikm  h^r  fences  hotly  lui.* 


^txi  iruHU*.  4*1*  » 
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ftctuailj  cbositc4  a  stiff  bank,  which  cost  herself  ftiid  her  rider  a  heavy  fidlj 
liud  a  dihigraco  tliat  tlio  curate  Celt  more  acutely  than  the  h^jury. 

**  Yon  don't  mean  to  aay  jon  feU,  Georgo  ?  ''  ^aid  Julia,  with  a  look  of 
poflitire  incredulity. 

•*  Nora  did,  which  comes  pretty,  mudi  to  the  same  thing.  We  were 
coming  out  of  Gore's  Wood,  and  I  was  leading.  There*s  a  high  hank 
with  a  drop  into  Longworth*B  lawn.  It*8  a  place  Ttq  taken  pcores  of 
times.  One  can't  fly  it ;  yon  must  "  top/'  and  Nora  can  do  that  sort  of 
thing  to  perfection ;  and  ns  I  came  on  I  had  to  swerve  a  little  to  avoid 
■ome  of  the  dogs  that  were  climbing  up  the  bank.  Perhaps  it  was  that 
irritated  her,  but  she  rushed  madly  on,  and  camo  full  chest  against  the 

gripe,  and 1  donH  remember  much  more  till  I  found  mygelf  actually 

drenched  with  rinegar  that  old  Catty  Lalor  was  pouring  over  me,  when  I 
got  up  again,  addled  and  confused  enough,  but  I'm  all  right  now.  Do 
you  know,  Ja/'  eaid  he,  after  a  pause,  **  I  was  more  annoyed  by  a 
chance  remark  I  heard  as  I  was  lying  on  the  grass  than  by  the  whole 
misadventure  ?" 

V  What  was  it,  George  ?  ** 

"  It  was  old  Curtis  was  riding  by,  and  he  cried  out,  *  Who*&  down  ? ' 
and  some  one  said,  *  L'Estrange.'  *  By  Jove,*  said  he,  'I  dont  thiuJt 
that  fellow  was  ever  on  his  knees  before ; '  and  this  becanae  I  was  a 
parson." 

'*  How  unfeeling  ;  but  how  like  him/' 

**  Wasn^t  it  ?  Mer  all,  it  comes  of  doing  what  is  not  exactly  right. 
I  suppose  it's  not  enough  that  I  see  nothing  wrong  in  a  day  with  the 
hounds,  I  ought  to  think  how  others  regard  it  [  whether  it  shocks  thnn, 
or  exposes  my  cloth  to  sarcasm  or  censure  ?     Is  it  not  dinner-hour  ?  *' 

**  Of  course  it  is,  George.     It*s  past  eight/' 

<*  And  Where's  our  illustrious  guest ;  has  he  not  appeared  7  " 

•*  Lord  Ciilduff  has  gone.  There  came  a  note  to  him  from  Castello  in 
the  afUj'noon,  and  about  five  o'clock  the  phaeton  appeared  at  the  door — 

I  only  with  the  servants — and  his  lordship  took  a  most  affectionate  leave  of 
me.  charging  mo  with  the  very  sweetest  messages  for  you,  and  assuriuices 
of  ct<?nial  memory  of  the  bUssful  hours  he  had  passed  bore." 
**  Perhaps  it's  not  the  right  thing  to  Fav.  but  I  own  to  you  Tm  gkd 
hc*s  gone.'* 
**  But  why,  George  ;  was  he  not  ammsmg  .' 
"Yes;  I  suppose  he  was;   but  he  wba  so  supremely  arrogant,  so 
impreeeed  n-ith  his  own  grandness  and  our  littleness,  bo  persistently  eager 
to  show  us  that  wo  were  etyoying  an  honour  in  his  presence,  that  nothing 
in  our  lives  could  entitle  us  to,  that  I  found  my  patience  pushed  very  hard 
ll  endure  it/' 
f   ''I  likod  him.     I  liked  his  vanity  and  conceit ;  and  I  wouldn't  for 
imything  he  had  been  less  pretentious.'* 
i  **  I  have  none  of  your  humoristic  temperament,  Julia,  and  I  never 

could  derive  amusement  from  the  eccentricities  or  peculiarities  of  others." 
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**  And  there's  no  fun  like  it,  Georgo.     Once  Uiat  yon  cama  to  look  en 
life  as  a  groat  drama,  and  all  Uio  men  and  women  as  players ,  it's  the  h&M 
comedy  ever  one  sat  at/*  ^ 

**  I'm  glad  he's  gone  for  another  roason,  too.     I  suppose  it's  aSutbhy 
to  Bay  it,  but  it's  true  all  the  same  :  he  was  a  very  cosily  ^est,  and  IJ 
■wrasnH  disposed,  Uko  Charles  the  Bold  or  that  other  fiiinous  fellaWp  to  selfl 
a  province  to  entertain  an  emperor."  1 

**  Had  we  a  province  to  sell,  George  ?  "  said  s^he,  kugbing.  I 

**  No  ;  but  I  had  a  horse,  and  unfortunately  Nora  mnst  go  to  t2iil 
hammer  now,"  1 

**  Surely  not  for  this  week's  extravagance  ? ''  cried  ehe,  anxionalj*         i 

"  Not  exactly  for  this,  but  for  everj'thing.     You  know  old  Curiia's 
Baying,  *  It's  always  the  last  glass  of  wino  makes  a  man  tipsy."     But  htsm 
comes  the  dinner,  aud  let  ua  turn  to  something  pleasanter.'*  m 

It  was  so  jolly  to  be  alone  again,  all  restraint  removed,  all  tairor  dfl 
culinar}*  mishaps  withdrawn,  and  all  the  conjscionsness  of  little  domestin 
Rhortcomings  obliterated,  that  L'Estrange's  spirit  rose  at  every  moment^ 
aud  at  last  he  burst  out,  *'  I  declare  to  you,  Julia,  if  that  man  hadn't  gootJ 
I'd  have  died  out  of  pure  inanition.  To  see  him  day  after  day  trying  tufl 
conform  to  our  humble  fare,  turning  over  his  meat  on  his  plate,  and 
trying  to  divide  with  his  fork  the  cutlet  that  he  wouldn*t  condescend  tOj 
cut,  and  barely  able  to  suppress  the  shudder  our  little  light  wine  gnvM 
him  ;  to  witness  all  this,  and  to  feel  that  I  mustn't  seem  to  know,  whil*)  H 
was  fully  aware  of  it,  was  a  downright  mii3eri\  I'd  like  to  know  wltail 
brought  him  here."  J 

**I  fancy  he  couldn't  tell  yott  himeelf.  He  pnid  nu  iuit  nuinjible  vt*.it^l 
and  we  asked  him  to  stop  and  drne  with  us.  A  wet  night  detained  irim^'l 
and  when  his  servant  came  over  with  his  ilrcssing-bag  or  portmaifi  ;  ] 

paid,  or  I  aaid, — I  forget  which, — that  he  ought  not  to  leave  us  ^  U 

peep  at  onr  coast  scenery." 

**l  remember  all  that ;  but  what  I  meant  was,  that  his 
from  Castcllo  was  no  accident.     He  never  loft  a  French  cool.  i  ' 

Lafitte  for  cold  mutton  and  sour  sherry  without  some  reason  for  it.'* 

**  You  forget,  George*  ho  was  on  his  way  to  Lisconnor  x^^-*'^  ^^'*  <^^itno 
here.     He  was  going  to  visit  the  mmcs/' 

**  By  the  by,  that  reminds  me  of  a  letter  T  evening.     I  put  tl 

in  my  pocket  without  reading.     Isn't  that  Yicl  1  ?'* 

•*  Yes  ;  it  is  his  reply,  perhaps,  to  my  letter.  Ho  is  ino  corroel  ftoil 
too  prudent  to  write  to  myself,  aud  scuds  the  answer  to  you.*' 

'*  As  our  distinguished  gnest  Is  not  her^  to  ha  ehockod,  JulS^.  lot  m 
bear  what  Vickara  says." 

**  *  My  dear  ^Ir,  li'Kstrange.  I  have  before  mo  a  letter  from  rotsr  mior, 
eipreafling  a  wish  thtU  I  should  consent  to  the  withdrawal  of  tho  ium  of 
two  iboUBftnd  pounds,  now  ve8t*^d  In  co!     *         ^  »  ^  i 

raa^y  these  monioi  in  a  ccriiun  outer]  | 

coal  mlnei  of  Lisconnor.     Before  oceeditig  to  tho  grave  rovponmbiUty 
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"vrtiic^  this  cliaugo  of  mvcetment  would  imposo  upon  me,  eTen  supposiDg 
that  Uie  *  Master,' — who  is  the  ^[iiater,  George  2'' 

••Go  on  ;  read  ftirtber/*  Bald  he,  curtly. 

»<  « — that  the  Master  would  concur  with  such  a  procedure,  I  am  desirous 
of  hearing  what  joii  yourself  know  of  the  speculution  in  question.  Have 
you  B60D  and  conversed  ^vith  the  engineers  who  have  made  the  surveys  ? 

Have  you  heard  from  competent  and  unconcerned  parties ?  "     Oh, 

George*  it's  bo  like  the  way  he  talks.     I  can't  read  on.'* 

L'Estrange  took  the  letter  from  her  and  glanced  rapidly  over  the 
lines,  and  thon  turning  to  the  last  page  road  aloud.  *'Huw  wnll  the 
recommendation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  aflect  you  touching 
the  union  of  Portshannon  with  Kilmullnck  ?  Do  they  simply  extingnisU 
you,  or  have  you  a  claim  for  compensation  ?" 

**  What  does  he  mean,  Georgu  ?"  cried  she,  as  she  gazed  nt  the  pnJo 
face  and  agitated  expression  of  her  brother  as  he  laid  down  the  letter 
before  her. 

**  It  is  just  eitinguishmcut ;  that's  the  word  far  it,"  muttered  he, 
*'When  they  unite  the  parishes,  they  suppress  me*** 

**  Oh,  George,  don't  say  that ;  it  has  not  surely  come  to  this  ?  " 

*'  There's  no  help  for  it,"  said  ho,  putting  away  his  glass  and  leaning 
his  head  on  his  hand,  **  I  was  often  told  they'd  do  something  like  this; 
and  when  Grimsby  was  here  to  examine  the  books  and  make  notes, — you 
remember  it  was  a  wot  Sunday,  and  nobody  ciuiie  but  the  clerk's  mother, — 
he  said,  m  we  left  the  church,  *  The  congregation  is  orderly  and  attentive, 
but  not  numerous.*/' 

**  I  told  yoii,  George,  I  detested  that  man,  I  said  at  the  time  he  waa 
no  friend  to  yna^* 

^*If  hefultithisduty " 

<•  Duty,  indeed  !  I  never  heaid  of  a  cruelty  yet  that  hadn't  the  plea 
of  a  duty.  I'm  sure  Captain  Cniufurd  conies  to  church,  and  Mrs.  Bayley 
comes,  and  as  to  the  Great  House,  there's  a  family  there  of  not  less  than 
thirty  persons." 

^'  WTien  Grimsby  was  here  Castello  was  not  occupied.'* 

'*  Well,  it  is  occupied  now ;  and  if  Colonel  Bramleigh  be  a  person  of 
the  influence  ho  assumes  to  be,  and  if  he  cares, — as  I  take  it  he  must 
eare, — ^not  to  live  like  a  heathen,  he'll  prevent  this  cruel  -svrong.  I'm 
not  EUTc  that  Nelly  bus  much  weight,  but  fihe  would  do  anything  in  the 
world  for  us,  and  I  think  Augustus,  too,  would  befriend  us." 

**  What  can  they  all  do  ?    It's  a  question  for  the  Commissioners/* 

**  Bo  it  may  ;  but  I  take  it  the  Commissioners  are  human  beings.'* 

He  turned  again  to  the  letter  which  lay  open  on  the  tiible,  and  read 
aloud,  *■  ^They  want  a  chaplain,  I  see,  at  Albano,  near  Rome.  Do  you 
know  any  one  who  could  assiKt  you  to  the  appointment,  always  providing 
that  you  would  like  it  ?  *     I  should  think  I  would  like  it.** 

**  You  were  thinking  of  the  glorious  riding  over  the  Campagna,  George, 
thai  you  told  mo  about  long  ago  ?  " 
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'<!  Lop6  Qot|"  Baid  ha,  bloiilimg  deeply,  and  looking  OTenrfa 
with  conftisioD, 

"  Well,  /  waft,  George.  Albauo  remmdc  J  me  at  ouco  of  those  long 
moonlight  cautcra  you  ,told  me  aboiit,  with  the  gra^d  old  city  in  the 
distunee.  I  almost  fancy  I  havo  seen  it  all.  Let  ns  bethink  Ud  of  ihd 
gi-eat  people  w©  know,  and  who  would  aid  us  in  tho  mattci%" 

"  The  list  begins  and  ends  with  the  Lord  CuldiiflTI  suapijct/' 

^*  Not  at  all.     It  is  tho  Bramleigha  can  be  of  ubo  hero.    Lady  Angn^t 
lives  at  llome ;  she  must  be,  I'm  sure,  a  person  of  induence  there,  and  hB  | 
well  known  to,  aud  know  all  the  EugUsh  of  station.     It's  a  downri^ 
piece  of  good  fortune  for  us  she  should  be  there.     There  now^  be  of  goo^l 
heart,  and  don't  look  wretched.     Well  drive  over  to  Castello  to-n^prro^*"  I 

"  TheyVo  been  very  cool  towards  us  of  I^t>e." 

**  A^  niuch  our  fault  as  theirs,  George ;  some,  certainly^  '^^  Vi^J  ^^ni/ 

**  Oh,  Vickars  has  heaid  of  her.     He  says  here,  *  1b  tho  Lady  August*  j 
Bramleigh,  who  has  a  villa  at  Albano,  any  relative  of  your  nolgJibQUf 
Colonul  Uramleigh  ?     She  is  very  eccentric,  some  say  mad ;  but  she  doea  i 
what  she  likes  with  c\cvj  one.     Try  and  procure  a  letter  to  h4?r. ' 

*•  It's  all  as  well  as  settled,  George.  We'll  be  cantering  ov^r  tbat 
swelling  prairie  before  the  spring  ends/'  said  she.  Quietly  rising  and  going 
over  to  tho  piano,  slie  began  ona  of  those  Uttle  popular  Italian  ballad^ 
which  they  cjtU  **  Storaclli " — tho^e  light  effusions  of  national  life  which 
blend  up  love  and  lowers  and  sunshine  together  so  pleasantly,  and  seem 
to  emblematixe  tho  people  \vho  sing  them* 

** Thither!  oh,  thither!  George!  as  tho  girl  einga  ii^  Opethe's  ballad. 
Won't  it  be  delightful?" 

**  First  let  us  see  if  it  be  possible.' 

And  then  they  began  <me  of  those  discussions  of  ways  and  means  j 
which,  however,  as  we  grow  old  in  life,  are  tinged  with  all  the  hanl  and 
storn  characters  of  sordid  ^elf  interest,  are,  in  our  younger  days*  blended  so 
thoroughly  with  hope  and  tnistfulncss  that  they  arc  n  ' 

attractive  of  all  tho  themes  we  can  turn  to»     There  w<  . 
to  bo  done,  and  so  little  to  do  them  with,  that  it  was  maiTellous  to  he^r 
of  tho  cunning  and  ingenious  devices  by  which  poverty  was  to  bo  cheated 
out  of  its  meanness  and  acttudly  imagine  itself  picturesque.     George  wm 
not  a  vt  1  ttive  creuture,  but  ii  "      ;^  ho 

rose  as  ti  v^i  fancy  of  the  higli    i  „  '  tho 

region  of  the  speculative  and  the  hopeful. 

**lt'B  just  as  well,  ailor  all,  perhaps^"  srud  he,  after  some  moments  oft 
thought,  **  that  wo  had  not  invested  your  money  in  the  mine/* 

**  Of  course,  George,  wv  tit  it  to  buy  vinos  and  ornnge-fc^reeff. 

Oh,  I  shall  grow  ma<l  with  i  ^  ^  Lf  I  talk  of  this  much  longw  !     Do 

you  know/*  said  she,  in  a  more  collected  and  scnions  tone,  **I  have  jiwl 
built  a  little  villa  on  the  lako-side  of  Albano  ?    And  Vm   ■     ' '  '    Thtr 

1*11  have  my  *porgulato'  of  vines  next  the  water  or  Uw  dn* 

I  incline  to  tho  moontain/* 
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JTe  mnstn' t  dream  of  building/*  BAt<l  be,  gravely. 
*«Wo  must  dreara  of  cvci'^'thing,  George,  It  is  in  dreambwad  I  am 
going  to  live,  "Wby  is  ibis  gift  of  tiincy  besU>wed  upon  us  if  not  to  coDJuro 
up  alHes  that  will  belp  ua  to  fight  tbe  etern  evils  of  lile  ?  Without 
imagination,  Hope  is  a  poor,  weary,  plodding,  foot- traveller,  painfully 
l^ging  behind  us.  Give  him  but  speculation,  and  be  $oar8  aloft  on  wings 
and  rises  towards  heaven.^' 

"  Do  be  reasonable,  Julia  ;  and  let  us  decide  what  st^pii  we  shall  take/* 

**  Let  me  just  finish  my  boathouse  :  I'm  putting  an  aviary  on  tbe  top 
of  it.  Well*  don't  look  so  pitifully ;  I  am  not  going  mad.  Now,  then* 
for  the  practical.  We  are  to  go  over  to  CasteUo  to-morrow  early,  I 
suppose  ?" 

•*  Yes  ;  I  should  say  in  tbe  morning,  before  Colonel  Bramleigh  goes 
into  his  study*  After  that  ho  dislikes  beiug  disturbed,  I  mean  to  speak 
to  him  myself.     Yon  must  address  yourself  to  Marion.*' 

"The  forlorn  hope  always  falls  to  my  share,"  said  she,  poutingly. 
^  Why,  you  were  the  best  friends  in  tbe  world  till  a  lew  days  baek  I 
You  mon  can  understand  nothing  of  these  things^  You  neither  know  the 
jdce  err  '  ^  nor  the  delicate  reserves  of  young  lady  friendships ;  nor  have 
ou  tl  i  conception  of  how  boundless  we  can  be  in  admiration  of 

each  other  in  the  imagined  consciousness  of  something  very  superior  in 
put^elves,  and  which  makes  all  our  love  a  very  generous  impulse.  There 
10  ^Q  much  coarseness  in  male  friendships,  that  you  understand  none  of 
these  subtle  distinctionfl.** 

**  I  was  going  to  say,  thank  Heaven,  we  doii*t,*' 

'*You  are  grateful  for  v^ry  little,  George.  I  assure  you  thfire  is  a 
great  charm  in  these  fine  at^Ues,  and  remember  you  men  are  not 
necessarily  always  rivals.  Your  roads  in  life  are  so  numerous  and  so 
varied,  that  you  need  not  jostle.  We  women  have  but  one  path,  and  one 
goal  at  tbe  end  of  it ;  and  there  is  no  small  generosity  in  the  kindlinesB 
wo  extend  to  each  other." 

They  talked  away  late  into  tbe  night  of  tbe  future.  Once  or  twice  the 
thought  flashed  across  Julia  whether  she  ought  not  to  tell  of  what  had 
passed  between  Lord  Culdufl*  and  herself*  She  was  not  quite  sure  but 
that  George  ought  to  hear  it ;  but  then  a  sense  of  doHcacy  restrained  her — 
ft  delicacy  tliat  extended  to  that  old  man  who  had  made  her  the  ofier  of 
his  hand,  and  who  would  not  for  worlds  have  it  known  that  his  offer  bad 
been  rejected*  No,  thought  eboi  his  secret  shall  be  respected.  As  he 
deemed  me  worthy  to  be  his  wife,  he  shall  know  that  so  fi^  as  regards 
respect  for  his  feelings  he  had  not  over-estimated  me. 

It  was  alt  essential,  however,  that  her  brother  should  not  think  of 
enlisting  Lord  Culduff  in  bis  cause,  or  asking  his  lordship's  aid  or  influence 
in  any  way  ;  and  when  L'Estrange  carelessly  said,  *'  Could  not  our  distju- 
giiifihod  friend  and  guest  be  of  use  here?"  she  hastened  to  reply,  **  Do 
not  think  of  that,  George.  These  mon  are  so  victimi^d  by  appeals  of 
this  sort  that  they  either  flatly  refuse  their  assistftnce,  or  give  some  flippanl 
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promise  of  an  aid  they  never  lliink  of  according.  It  would  ftcliiallj  frei 
me,  if  I  thought  we  were  to  owe  anything  to  such  intervention.  In  fact/* 
said  she,  laughiDgly,  **  it'fl  quite  an  honour  to  be  his  acquaintance.  Tt 
woidd  be  something  very  hke  a  humiliation  to  have  hiin  for  a  friend.  And 
now  good-night.  You  won't  believe  it,  perhaps ;  but  it  wants  but  a  few 
minutes  to  two  o'clock.'* 

**  Poople,  I  believe,  never  go  to  bod  in  Italy,*'  said  he,  yawning  ;  **  or 
only  in  the  day-time*     So  that  we  are  in  training  already,  Julia. *^ 

**  How  I  hope  the  match  may  come  otiV  said  she^  as  she  gave  liim 
her  hand  at  parting,     •*  I*il  go  and  dream  over  it/* 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

In  the  LiBRAiiY  AT  Castkllo. 

Whsn  L'Esti'ange  and  hid  siBter  arrived  at  Costello  on  the  morning  afler 
the  scene  of  our  last  chapter,  it  was  to  discover  that  the  family  had  gone 
off  early  to  visit  the  mine  of  Lisconnor,  whcro  thtT  were  to  dine,  and  not 
return  till  late  lu  the  evening. 

Colonel  Bramleigh  alone  remained  behind :  a  number  of  important 
letters  which  had  come  by  that  morning  g  post  detained  him  ;  but  he  had 
pledged  himself  to  follow  the  part^,  and  join  them  at  dinner^  if  ho  could 
finish  his  correspondence  in  time. 

George  and  Julia  turned  away  from  the  door,  and  were  slowly  retracing 
their  road  homeward,  when  a  servant  came  running  after  them  to  say  thai 
Colonel  BraniJeigh  begged  Mr.  L'Estrango  would  come  back  for  a  moment  j 
that  he  had  something  of  consequence  to  say  to  him, 

**  I'll  stroll  about  the  shrubberies,  George,  till  you  join  me/'  said 
Julia.  **  Who  knows  it  may  not  be  a  farewell  look  I  msty  be  taking  of 
these  dear  old  scenes/'  George  nodded,  half  mournfully,  and  followed 
the  ser^'ant  towards  the  libi-ary. 

In  his  ordinaiy  and  cvery-day  look,  no  man  ever  seemed  a  moro 
perfect  representative  of  worldly  success  and  prosperity  than  Colonol 
Bramleigh^  He  was  personally  what  would  be  called  handsome,  had  a 
high  bold  forehead,  and  large  grey  eyes,  well  set  and  shaded  by  strong  full 
eyebrows,  so  regular  in  outline  and  so  correctly  defined  as  to  give  a  half 
suspicion  that  art  had  been  called  to  the  assistance  of  nature.  He  waa 
ruddy  and  fresh- looking,  with  an  erect  carriage,  and  iliat  atr  of  general 
confidence  that  seemed  to  .*leclare  he  knew  himself  to  be  a  favouriti^  of 
fortune  and  gloried  in  the  distinction. 

**  I  can  do  scores  of  things  others  must  not  venture  upon/*  was 
a  common  saying  of  his.  **  I  can  trust  to  my  luck/*  was  almost  a 
maxim  with  him.  And  in  reality,  if  the  boast  was  somewhjit  viiin- 
gtorions,  it  was  not  without  foundation  ;  a  man-el lous,  almost  unerring, 
8U60688  attended  him  through  life.     Enterprises  that  were  menaced  wiUi 
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ruin  and  bankruptcy  would  rally  from  tho  hour  that  be  joined  tliom,  and 
schemes  of  fortune  that  men  deemed  half  desperate  would,  under  his 
gnidance,  grow  into  safe  and  profituhle  Bpecnlattons.  Others  might  equal 
him  in  intelligence,  in  fMU,  in  ready  resource  and  sudden  expedient,  but 
he  had  not  one  to  rivul  him  in  luck.  It  is  Btrimge  enough  that  the  hiird 
bnsinesa  mind,  tho  men  of  realism  par  excellence^  con  recognize  such  a 
thing  as  fortune  ;  but  so  it  is,  there  are  none  bo  prone  to  believe  in  tlxis 
qimlity  as  tho  people  of  finance.  The  spirit  of  the  gambler  is,  in  fact,  tho 
tipirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  and  the  '^  odds  '*  ore  as  carefully  calculated 
in  the  counting-house  as  in  the  bctting-riug*  Seen  as  he  came  into  tho 
breakfast *room  of  a  morning,  with  the  fresh  flush  of  exercise  on  his  cheek, 
or  as  he  appeared  in  the  drawing-room  before  dinner,  with  that  air  of  ease 
and  enjoyment  that  marked  all  his  courtesy,  one  would  have  said,  **  There 
is  one  certainly  with  whom  tho  world  goes  well.*'  There  were  caustic, 
invidious  people,  who  hinted  that  Bramleigh  deserved  but  little  credit  for 
that  happy  tMiuanimity  and  that  buoyant  spirit  which  sustained  him  ;  they 
said,  '*  He  has  never  had  a  reverse,  wait  till  he  be  tried :  '*  and  the  world  bad 
waited  and  waited,  aud  to  all  seeming  tho  eventful  hour  had  not  come«  for 
there  he  was,  a  litUe  balder  perhaps,  a  stray  grey  hair  in  his  whiskers, 
and  somewhat  portlier  in  his  presence,  but,  on  tho  whole,  pretty  much 
what  men  had  knouTi  him  to  be  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  back. 

Upon  none  did  the  well-to-do,  blooming,  and  prosperous  rich  man  pro- 

I  duce  a  moro  powerful  impression  than  on  the  j^oung  curate,  who,  young, 
vigorous,  handsome  as  he  was,  could  yet  never  sufficiently  emerge  from  the 
I  itngnstfe  domi  to  feel  the  cose  and  con^dence  that  come  of  afHnence. 
^  What  a  shock  was  it  then  to  L'Estrange,  as  ho  entered  the  library,  to 
see  the  man  whom  he  had  ever  behold  as  the  type  of  all  that  was  happy 
and  healthful  and  prosperous,  haggard  and  careworn,  his  baud  tremulous, 
and  his  manner  abnipt  and  uncertain,  with  a  certain  furtive  dread  at 
moments,  followed  by  outbursts  of  passionate  defiance,  as  though  he  were 
addressing  himself  to  others  besides  him  who  was  then  before  him. 

Though  on  terms  of  cordial  intimacy  with  the  curate,  and  always 
accustcfmed  to  call  him  by  his  name,  he  received  liim  as  ho  entered  tho 
room  with  a  cold  and  fonnal  politeness,  apologized  for  having  taken  .the 
liberty  to  send  after  and  recall  him,  and  ceremoniously  requested  him  to 
be  seated. 

We  were  sorry  you  and  Miss  L'Estrange  could  not  join  the  picnic 

^  to-day,'*  said  Bramleigh  ;  *'  though  to  be  sure  it  is  scarcely  the  season  yet 
for  such  diversions," 

IVKslrange  felt  the  awkwardness  of  saying  that  they  bad  not  been 
invited,  and  mattcrtd  eoniethliiL'  Lot  very  intelligible  abuut  the  uncertainty 

|>  of  the  weather. 

**  I  meant  to  huw.   goDo   ovit  myself,'*   said  Bramleigh^   hurrfedly  J 
*  but  all  these,"  and  ho  swept  hJs  hand  as  he  spoke  through  a  moss  of* 

f  b'tters  on  the  table,  **  all  theso  have  come  since  mornings  and  I  am  Dot 

'litJf  l!imugh  thcni  ^'i.     ^ni:!!'^  ihni  f^ii^  tnumlist   H:kV!4  uLoui  eidliug  nO 
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man  liappy  till  lie  diet?    I  often  Ihliik  one  cannot  speculate  upon   n 
pleasaut  day  till  aiVr  ilu)  post- hour/ 

*'  I  know  veiy  little  uf  either  the  imuii-  or  plcusures  of  tha  ioiur-tm^j* 
I  have  almost  no  correspondopcc,** 

**  How  I  envy  you  I  **  cried  he,  fervently, 

«*I  don't  imagine  that  mine  U  a  lot  many  wouM  be  found  (•*  ♦  ni^/* 
siiid  L'Eslrange,  with  a  gentle  smile. 

«*The  old  fitorj%  of  course.  *  Qui  fit  Mtucenas,  ut  Jf^mo/^X  lur^ict 
my  Horace^ — *  ut  Nemo ; '  how  does  it  go  ?  " 

^*  YeHp  m<  But  I  never  said  I  was  discotitonted  \\ith  n>y  hi  in  USo* 
I  only  remarked  that  I  didn't  think  that  others  would  envy  it" 

**  I  have  it, — I  have  it,"  continued  Bri^mleigh,  following  out  hiB  own 
train  of  thought ;  **  I  have  it.     '  Ut  Nemo,  qutun  mbi  si- 
lt's tt  matter  of  thirty  odd  years  since  I  saw  that  passag.     i    ;  I 
I  oun't  im^ne  what  could  have  brought  it  so  forcibly  boforo  vm  to-day*** 

**  Cr'/  V  t  could  not  havo  been  mj  i^pphcatjon  to  yourpelf/*  aaid 
the  cm  ii  U\ 

*<  How  do  you  moan,  sir  ?  "  cripd  Bramleigh,  alrnoet  fier^sely.  "  Haw 
do  you  mean?*^ 

**  I  mean,  eir,  that  &^  ^^^  ^y^  I^9S  c^^sq  fof  discont^t  witli 
fortune  ?** 

**  IIow  can  you, — Jiow  can  any  man.  presume  to  say  that  of  anotjier  • '* 
sfud  Bramleigbt  in  a  loud  and  defiant  tone»  m  he  arose  and  paced  tlie 
room.  ''  Who  can  tell  what  passes  in  his  neighbour's  hou$4}t  etill  leaa  in 
hifl  heart  or  his  head  ?  \Miat  do  I  know,  as  I  lisU-n  to  Tour  discouree  on 
a  Sunday,  of  tbu  ten-ible  conflict  of  doubts  that  h^-  " 

week j— heresies  that  havo  swi^nned  around  you  lik^  ^  ^ 

reptiles  that  gathered  ai^ound  St.  Anthony,  and  thati  banished  in  ono 
»bap0p  camo  buck  in  another  ?    How  do  I  Imow  what  compromises  yoiij 
may  have  mode  with  yoiu"  conscience  before  you  come  to  utter  to  mo  you 
eternal  tniths  ;  and  how  you  may  have  siud«  *  If  he  can  bQUeve  ftll  ihi9«  ao 
much  the  better  for  him,' — eh?" 

He  turned  fiercely  ronnd,  aa  if  to  deniJU^d  an  aoawei',  and  the  conite 
niodestly  fiaidy  **  I  hope  it  is  not  so  that  men  preach  the  gospel.'* 

**  And  yet  many  must  preach  in  that  fashiitn."  said  Bmmlei|»?h,  with  n 
deep  but  subdued  earnestness.  "  I  take  it  that  nn  man's  cnnvictionia  aro 
without  a  flaw  aomewhere,  and  \i  Ia  not  bv  i>;ini*1iiji*  ihui  flaw  ]it^  w'Al 
make  converts.'* 

L'Esh'ange  did  not  feel  dispoKca  to  loiiow  mm  mto  Uiia  Uauhib,  ana  aat 
aileut  and  motionless. 

**  I  suppose,**  muttered  Bra4nleigh,  m  h«  fold«3d  his  arms  and  wall 
the  i^oom  with  slow  steps,  *<  it's  all  expediency, — all  I  We  do  iho  best ' 
can^  and  hope  it  may  be  enough.     You  are  a  good  man.  I/Estrangi? ^ 

**  Far  from  it,  sir,      I  feci,  aipi       '  my  own  un* 

worthinosiR/*  said  the  curate^  with  u  ii^a« 

"  {  think  yon  so  for  good  that  jou  are  not  worldly.    Yoo  would  uoft  da 
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i  mean  ihmg,  an  ignoble,  a  di^cbonc^t  thlnf^ ;  you  wooldn  t  take  what  wafi 

your  own,  nor  defrftnd  another  of  what  was  hia, — -woiUd  you  ?" 

•♦  Perhaps  cot ;  I  hope  not." 

**  Aod  yet  that  m  Baying  a  great  deal.  I  may  have  my  doubts  whetbor 
that  peolmifo  bo  mine  or  not,  Some  om  may  come  to-morrow  or  next 
day  to  claim  it  as  his,  and  deseribe  it^  Heaven  knows  bow  rightly  or 
wi*ongly.  No  matter,  ho1l  say  he  owns  it.  Would  you,  sir, — I  ask  youuow 
Bimply  as  a  Christian  man»  I  am  not  6x>euking  to  a  cawiiat  or  a  lawyer, — 
would  you  I  BIT,  at  onc<i,  just  as  a  measure  of  peace  to  yoiu:  own  conscience » 
say,  *  Let  him  take  it,'  rather  than  burden  your  heart  with  a  discuaaion 
for  which  yon  had  no  temper  nor  taete  ?  That* a  iho  question  I'd  Uke  to 
Mk  you.  Can  you  answer  it  ?  1  see  you  canuot,*'  cried  he»  rapidly.  **  I 
see  at  once  how  you  want  to  go  off  into  &  thousand  subtletic^ir  and  instead 
of  resolving  my  one  doubly  surround  me  with  a  legion  of  others^" 

"  If  I  know  anything  about  myself  I'm  not  much  of  a  casuist ;  I  haTen't 
tUobr:  '  "  ."  said  I/T^  with  a  sad  HuiUa, 

"  ^  it  i«.    Til  iiuuility  of  Satan's  own  making;  that's 

the  humihty  that  exclaims,  *  I'm  only  honest.  I'm  no  genius.  Heaven 
has  not  made  me  gi'eitt  or  gifted.  I'm  simply  a  poor  crcatm-e,  right- 
minded  and  pure -hearted.'  As  if  there  was  anything, — as  if  there  could 
be  anything  so  exalted  as  this  same  purity." 

**But  I  nover  Fftid  tliitt :  I  never  presumed  to  say  so,'*  said  the  other, 
modosUy* 

**And  it  you  rti.il  nguiiist  ncbeSt  »ind  t^ll  me  tbnt  w<  ulili  is  n  snare 
Dd  a  pitfall,  w^bat  do  you  mean  by  telling  me  thiit  my  rev<  i  ;i  ui  fortuno 
!s  a  chai^tisement  ?  Why,  sir,  by  your  owu  theory  it  ought  to  be  a  blessingi 
a  positive  blessing ;  so  that  if  I  were  turned  out  of  this  princely  house  to- 
morrow, branded  as  a  pretender  and  an  Impostor^  I  should  go  forth  better, 
— not  only  better,  but  happier.  Ay,  that's  the  point ;  happier  than  I  ever 
was  as  the  lord  of  these  broad  acres  T*  As  ho  spoke  be  tore  his  cravat 
from  his  throatt  as  though  it  were  stnmgling  him  by  its  pressure,  and  now 
will  Iced  the  room,  carrying  the  neckcloth  in  his  hand,  while  the  veins  in 
his  throat  stood  out  full  and  swollen  like  a  tangled  cordago. 

L'ERtmngo  was  so  much  frif^btened  by  the  wild  voice  and  wilder  gesture 
of  the  man,  that  he  could  not  utter  a  word  in  reply. 

Bramleigh  now  c^nne  oyer,  and  leaning  bis  liand  on  the  other's  shoulder, 
in  ft  tone  of  kind  and  gentle  meaning,  said. — 

**  It  is  not  your  fault,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  are  illogical  and  nn- 
reasonable.  You  are  obliged  to  defend  a  thesis  you  do  not  understand,  by 
argumnnts  you  cannot  measure.  The  armour^^  of  the  Church  has  not  » 
weapon  that  has  not  figured  in  the  middle  ages ;  and  what  aro  you  to  do 
with  balbtrds  and  cross-bows  in  a  time  of  rll?  '         '  <  rs  1     If  a  man, 

Uko  myself,  burdened  with  a  heavj*  weight  f  ind  gone  to  his 

conftjssor  in  olden  times,  he  would  probably  have  heard,  if  not  words  of 
comfort,  something  to  enlighten,  to  instruct,  and  to  guide  him«  Now  what 
can  yott  give  me  ?  tell  mo  that  ?    I  want  to  hear  by  what  subtletiei  the 
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Cburcb  can  reconcile  me  not  to  do  what  I  ouglit  to  do,  and  yet  aot  qnim^l 
with  my  own  coDscience,     Can  you  help  me  to  that  2  " 
L'EBtrangQ  shook  his  head  in  disseot. 

*'  I  suppose  it  is  ont  of  fiome  snch  troubles  as  mine  that  men  come  to 
change  their  religion/'  He  paused  ;  and  then  hnrsting  into  a  laugh,  said, 
— **  You  hear  that  the  other  bank  deals  more  liberally — asks  a  amaUor  com* 
mission^  and  gives  you  a  handsomer  interest — and  you  accordingly  tmudSw 
your  account,     I  believe  that's  tho  livhole  of  it.'* 

**  I  will  not  say  you  have  stated  the  case  fairly/*  said  L*Esirangit ; 
but  HO  faiutly  as  to  show  that  he  was  far  from  eagijr  to  eontinu**  the  difi- 
cusfiion,  and  ho  arose  to  take  his  leave. 

**  Yon  are  going  already  7  and  I  have  not  spoken  to  you  one  wot^  aliocil 
^what  was  it  ?  Can  you  remember  what  it  was  ? — somcUiing  that  relni«d 
peraoually  to  yourself/* 

♦*  Perhaps  I  can  guess,  sir.     It  was  the  mine  at  Lisconnor,  probably  ? 

You  were  Itind  enough  the  other  day  to  arrange  mj  st'curing  some  shares 

in  the  undertaking.     Since  that,  however,  I  have  heard  a  piece  of  news 

[which  may  atfect  my  wholo  future  career.     There  has  been  aomo  report 

rmade  by  the  Commissioner  about  the  parish." 

*'  That's  it,  that's  it-  They're  going  to  «end  you  off,  L'Estrangie. 
They're  going  to  draft  you  to  a  cathedral,  and  make  a  prebendaiT  of  yon. 
You  are  to  be  on  the  staff  of  an  archbishop  :  a  sort  of  ChriBlian  unattached. 
Do  you  like  the  prospect  ?  " 

**  Not  at  all,  sir.  To  begin,  I  am  a  vei-y  poor  mim.  and  could  til  Lcai* 
the  cost  of  Ufe  this  might  entail.** 

••Your  sister  would  probably  be  plmvsed  \\!iU  lU'  t'hHug»>;  n  j  r  r 
place,  more  Ufe,  more  movement/* 

•*  I  suspect  my  sister  reconciles  herself  to  dulness  even  bettur  tlmti 
myself/* 

**  Girls  do  that  occasionally ;  patience  is  a  female  virtue/* 

There  was  a  shght  pause ;  and  now  L 'Estrange,  drawing  a  long  brealli 
as  if  preparing  himself  for  a  great  effort^  suid, — 

**  It  was  to  Bpeak  to  you,  sir,  about  that  vciy  matter >  and  to  ajik  your 
ftflsisiancef  that  I  came  up  here  this  day.*' 

"  I  wish  I  were  a  bishop,  for  yotir  sake,  my  dear  Wend/* 

**  I  know  well,  sir,  I  can  count  upon  your  kind  intercut  in  me,  and  t 
believe  that  an  opportimity  now  offers '* 

■  '*  What  is  it  ?  where  is  it  ?  ** 

■  **  At  Rome,  sir ;  or  rather  ncn    i,    .;  ,  a  j  il  i  :  •       ibey 
want  a  chaplain  there/* 

L       •*  But  you're  not  a  Catholic  pric^,  L'EiitrangL'/' 

■  **Ko,  sir.     It  is  an  English  eommunity  that  wni  ' 
P       **  I  scve  ;  and  yon  think  this  would  doil  yon  ?  *^ 

**l'hereoiv  '         .         ■       - 

and  tbo  sort  oi 
eager  about  it/' 
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''The  jousg  lady  has  ambition/'  muttered  IBramleigh  to  Mmsclf. 
"  But  ^^hat  can  /  do,  L'EstraDgo  ?  I  don*t  own  a  rood  of  land  at  Albano* 
I  haven't  a  Tilla — ^not  even  a  fig-tree  there.  I  could  subscribe  to  the  church 
ixmd.  if  thijro  bo  Buch  a  thing  ;  I  could  f^ualify  for  the  £i*anchis€|  and  glvo 
yon  a  vote,  if  that  would  he  of  service." 

*  ^  You  could  do  better,  sir.  You  could  give  me  a  letter  to  Lady 
Augtifitn,  whose  influence,  I  believe,  is  all  powerful.'* 

Fur  a  moment  Bnimleigh  stared  at  him  fixedly,  and  then  mnking 
filowly  into  a  chfiir,  he  leaned  hiii  head  on  his  hand,  and  seemed  lost  in 
thought.  The  name  of  Lady  Augusta  had  brought  up  before  him  a  long 
train  of  events  and  i>ossible  consequences,  which  soon  led  him  im  away 
from  the  parsrm  and  all  his  cares.  From  her  debt^,  her  extravagances,  her 
change  of  reUgion,  and  her  suggestion  of  separation,  ho  went  back  to  his 
marriage  with  her,  and  even  to  his  first  meeting.  Strange  chain  of  disasters 
from  beginning  to  end,  A  bad  investment  in  every  way.  It  paid  nothing. 
It  led  to  nothing. 

•*  I  hope,  sir,**  said  L^Estrangc,  as  he  gazed  at  the  strange  oppression 
of  preoccupation  in  the  other's  face — **  I  hope,  sir,  I  have  not  been  indiscreet 
in  my  request  7  *' 

••  What  waji  your  request  ?  *'  asked  Colonel  Bramleigh  bluntly,  and  with 
a  look  of  ahnotit  sternness, 

**  I  had  asked  you,  sir,  for  a  letter  to  Lady  Augusta,*'  said  the  curate, 
half  offended  at  the  manner  of  the  last  question. 

**  A  letter  to  Lady  Augusta  '?  **  repeated  Bramleigh,  dwelling  on  each 
word,  as  though  by  the  effort  he  could  recall  to  bis  mmd  something  that 
had  escaped  him. 

'  I  mean,  sir,  with  reference  to  this  appointment, — the  chaplaincy/* 
iDterposed  L*Estrange,  for  he  was  offended  at  the  hesitation,  which  ha 
bought  implied  reluctftnce  or  disinclination  on  Colonel  Bramleigh'a  part, 
and  he  hastened  to  show  that  it  was  not  any  claim  he  was  preferring  to 
her  ladyship's  acquaintance,  but  simply  his  desire  to  obtain  her  interest  in 
his  behalf. 

•*  Influence !  influence  I  *'  repeated  BramJeigh  to  himself.  '^I  have  ro 
doubt  she  has  influence,  snch  persons  generally  have.  It  is  one  of  the 
V>ait8  that  catch  them !  Thitt  Uttlo  glimpse  of  power  has  a  mar\'ellou8 
attraction — and  these  churchmen  know  bo  well  how  to  display  all  their 
reductive  arts  before  the  eager  eyes  of  the  newly  won  couTert.  Yes,  I  am 
sure  you  are  right,  sir  ;  Lady  Augusta  is  one  most  hkely  to  have  influence, 
— you  shall  have  the  letter  you  wish  for.  I  do  not  say  I  will  write  it  to-day, 
for  I  have  a  heavy  press  of  correspondence  before  me,  but  if  you  will  coma 
up  to-morrow,  by  luncheon  time,  or  to  dinner, — why  not  dine  here  ?  ** 

**  I  think  I'd  rather  como  up  early^  air,** 

**  Well,  thcD,  early  be  it.  I'll  have  the  letter  for  you.  I  wish  I  coidd 
remember  something  I  know  I  had  t#3  say  to  you.  A\Tiat  was  it  ?  What 
WAS  it  ?  Nothing  of  much  consequence,  perhapgi  but  still  I  feel  as  if-— eh, 
— don*t  voo  feel  so  too  ?*' 
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»'  I  have  not  ttie  slightest  cltte,  ait,  to  what  rou  meail»'^ 
**  It  wasn't  about  the  mina — ^no.  I  think  you  deis  your  i^f  iktrrt 
clearly  enough*  It  maj  be  ft  good  thing,  or  it  may  not.  Cnthil!  i«  Ilk© 
the  rest  of  them,  not  a  greater  rogue  perhaps,  nor  need  ha  be.  Thcry  nrv 
\  Buch  shrewd  fellows,  and  as  the  monoj  is  yonr  sister's, — trust  mcmej»  too, 
-I  declare  I'd  be  cnutiousJ* 
L'Estrange  mumbled  some  word«  of  assent ;  he  saw  that  Briim1^iglt*« 
manner  betokened  oihanstion  and  weariness,  and  he  was  eageir  td  be  gone. 
**  Till  to-moiTow,  then,  sir,"  said  he,  moving  to  the  door* 

*'  You'll  not  dine  with  ns  ?     I  think  jou  ndght  though/'  mnlienx] 

^JBmmloigh*  half  to  himself*      **  Tm  sure  Culduff  would  omke  no  show  i»f 

iwkwardncRB,  nor  would  your  sister  either, — women  never  do.      But  d<j 

[just  what  you  Hke  ^  my  head  is  aching  60»  I  beLieve  I  mnsi  lie  down  Ibr 

ftn  hour  or  two-    Do  you  pass  Beltou*s  ?  '* 

•*  I  could  without  any  inconvenience  j  do  you  Wiint  him  ?  " 
**  I  fancy  I'd  do  well  to  see  him  ;  he  said  sumethmg  of  clipping  me  U» 
last  day  he  was  hero, — would  you  mind  telling  him  U^  give  me  ii  caU  ?  " 
*'  May  I  come  up  in  the  evening,  sir,  and  see  how  you  are  ?'* 
**  In   the   evening?   this   evening?**    cried  Bramleigb,   in    o   hijfili 
discordant  voice.     ''  Whyi  good  heavens i  sir  t  have  a  litiie«  a  Tetry  tittle 
discretion.     You  have  been  here  since  eleven ;  I  marked  the  dock,     li 
was  not  full  five  minutes  after  eleven,  tvhen  you  come  in» — it's  now  piast 
one.    Two  mortal  hours, — and  you  ask  mo  if  you  may  rtdnm  Una  evoniiii^ ; 
and  I  reply,  sir,  distinctly — No  1  Is  that  intelligible  f  I  lay— No  ! ''  Aeho 
\  apoke  ho  turned  away,  and  the  curate »  corered  mth  shame  and  eonftiiioQ^ 
hastened  out  of  the  room,  and  down  the  stall's,  and  otil  into  * 
dreading  lest  he  sliould  meet  any  one»  and  actually  terrified  u;  ,^    . 

of  being  seen.   Ho  plunged  into  the  thickest  of  the  shnibberios,  and  it  wna 
with  a  sense  of  relief  he  heard  &om  a  child  that  his  alitor  had  gone 
^  aotne  timo  before*  and  left  word  tor  him  to  follow  her/' 


I 


chapteb  xxiil 

Teb  Cueate  Cross-examiked. 

WntN  the  party  returned  from  the  picnic»  it  was  to  find  Colonel  Bram* 
leigh  very  ilL  Borne  sort  of  fit  the  doctor  eallc^d  ii — not  apoplesy  trnr 
r  butsomtn  tn  combini   ^  uMth.     Il  had, 

i  at,  been  J  i  .^  of  somt  ^irangi,  wbsi 

had  last  been  with  him  before  his  seizure,  was  aoniinont^d  Vo  intpaH  Um 
condition  in  which  be  bad  found  him^  and  whaUf  er  tni|^t  aei^e  U>  Ihwm 
*  light  on  ili^  attack « 

1  itandoaei'  thatnaelni 

of  iliv  ,  : xantsoalioTi  sdlitttliiid 

Uttle  to  restore  cohn  to  Im  sjtiitm.    Question  aHer  qneeiioii  poured  in* 
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oltiotlmofi  two  or  three  would  ppcuk  togetlier,  and  tdl— except  Ellen — 
T  '  '        '  '  lOcl  half  to  make  him  chorgcuble  mth  the 

t  tell  of  t\'hiit  ihey  had  been  conversing, 
and  that  ho  mentioned  how  Colonel  Bramloigh  hud  adTcrtod  to  matters  of 
^H  faith  and  belief,  HarioHf  in  a  whi«^er  loud  enough  to  ho  ovorbeard^ 
^B^xclniraed,  **  I  wrts  sure  of  it.  It  was  on©  of  thoso  priestly  indiscretiona  ; 
^■Le  would  como  talking  to  papa  about  what  he  ciills  his  Board  healthi  and 
^Bin  thin  way  brought  on  the  excitement.'* 

^1        ♦*  Did  you  not  percelre,  sir,"  askod  she»  fiercely,  "that  th6  topic  was 
^^  too  much  for  his  nerves  ?    Bid  it  not  occur  to  you  that  the  moment  waa 
Lnop[K)rtnne  for  a  Tory  exciting  enhject  ?  " 

'*  Was  his  manner  easy  and  natural  when  you  6a w  him  £jrHt  ?  **  asked 
Augustus^ 

'  Had  h6  been  reading  that  debnto  on  Scrvia  ?  "  inquired  Temple* 
'  Mu^  zh.  there,  by  Jore,  to  send  the  blood  to  a  man's  head," 

cried  Cu  July, 

**  l*m  connnced  it  was  iill  religious/*  chimed  in  Manon»  who  triumphed 
mercilessly  over  the  poor  parson's  confusion.     **It  is  what  they  eaU  *iu 
Benson  and  out  of  season ;"  and  they  are  true  to  their  device,  for  no  men  on 
earth  more  heartily  defy  the  dictates  of  tact  ot  delicacy." 
**  Oh,  Manon,  what  are  you  gavilig  ?  '*  whispered  Nelly. 
**  It's  no  time  for  honied  words,  Ellen,  iu  the  presence  of  a  heavy 
calamity,  but  I'd  like  to  ask  Mr.  L'Estrange  why,  when  he  saw  the  danger 
of  the  theme  they  wero  discussing,  he  did  not  try  to  change  the  topic*** 
•*  So  I  did.     I  led  him  to  talk  of  myself  and  my  mt^restfi/* 
*'  Ad  admirnble  /intidoto  to  excitement,  certainly,"  muttered  CuMliff  to 
Temple,  who  seemed  to  relish  the  joke  intensely. 

**  You  say  that  my  fiither  had  been  rending  his  letters — did  he  appear 
to  have  received  any  tidings  to  call  for  unusual  anxiety  ?  "  aftked  Augustus, 
*'  I  fuund  iiim — as  I  thonght^looking  vGvy  ilL  careworn  almost,  when 
I  entered.     He  had  been  writing,  and  seemed  fiitigiied  and  exhausted. 
His  first  remark  to  mo  was,  I  remember,  a  mistake.**    L*Estraage  hero 
stopped  suiJdenly.     He  did  noC  desire  to  repeat  the  speech  about  being 
invited  to  the  picnic.     It  would  have  been  an  awkwardness  on  all  sides. 
**  What  do  you  call  a  mistake,  sir  ?  **  asked  Marion,  cahnly. 
"  I  mean  he  asked  mo  something  which  a  clearer  memory  would  have 
reminded  him  not  to  have  inquired  nller." 

**  This  grows  interesting.  Perhaps  you  will  enlighten  us  a  lilUo 
farther,  and  sny  what  the  blunder  was.'* 

**  W^ell^  he  asked  mo  how  it  happened  that  Julia  and  myself  were  not 
of  the  pieniot  forgettbg  of  course  that  wo — wa  had  not  heard  of  jt/'  A 
deep  flufih  was  now  spread  over  his  lace  and  forehead,  and  he  lookod 
overwhelmed  with  shame. 

*'  1  066  it  all  I  I  me  the  whole  thing,'*  eaid  Marion,   triumphantly, 
I  was  ant  of  the  worldliiieBs  of  the  picnio  BpTUng  all  tho  aaintly  con* 
;  ensued.'* 
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'^  No ;  the  tnmsiiion  was   more  gradmil/'  said  L'E^trangd, 
for  lie  was  at   last  amiistvd  at  tho  asperity  of  tliis   cross^cxa 
**  Nor  'was  there  what  you  call  any  saintly  conversation  at  uU*     A  I 
remarks  Colonel  Bramleigh  indeed  made  on  the  insuliii^iency  of^  noi  ihe 
church,  hut  charehmcn,  to  resolve  douhts  and  difficiiltioa/* 

*•  I  heartily  agree  wth  him,**  broke  in  Lord  OuldoiV,  witU  a  smile  %tt 
much  intended  significance. 

**  And  is  it  possible;  are  wo  to  heliovts  that  all   papa'b  attack 
brought  on  by  a  talk  over  a  picnic  ?  "  asked  Marion, 

**  I  tlutik  I  told  YOU  that  ho  received  manv  lettera  by  t]>  ntl 

some  of  them  ho  adverted  as  being  vcr)'  important  and  r« 
diate  attention.     One  that  camo  from  Ilomo  appeared  to  cause  him  ma 
excitement/* 

Marion  tm-ned  away  her  head  with  an  impatient  tossj  as  Ibongli  the 
certainly  was  not  going  to  accept  thii^  explanation  as  Btiflicicnt. 

**  I  shall  want  a  few  minutes  with  Mr.  L'Esti-ange  alone  in  tho  , 
if  I  may  be  permitted,**  said  the  doctor,  who  had  now  entered  llu» 
after  his  visit  to  the  sick  man. 

^^  I  hope  yon  may  be  more  saccossfal  than  we  bare  been/*  wl 
Marion  as  she  sailed  out  of  the  room,  followed  by  Lord  Coldnff ;  aad  i 
a  few  words  with  Augustus,  the  doetor  and  L'Eistrangn  r.-Hr.iT  la 
in  the  hbrary. 

**  Don't  llurrj*  me  ;  take  mo  quietly »  doctor,*'  said  the  curate,  wilb  a 
piteous  smile.  '*  They've  given  me  such  a  burster  over  the  deep  groiuttd 
that  I'm  completely  blown.  Do  you  know,"  added  he,  seriousl}',  '*  tfaay'vB 
crosB-qnestioned  me  in  a  way  that  would  imply  that  I  am  the  cause  ai  i 
gudden  seizure." 

•♦  No,  no  ;  they  couldn't  mean  that." 

**  There*s  no  excuse  then  for  tho  things  Miss  Bramleigh  said  to  mo.*' 

**  Remember  what  an  anxious  moment  it  is ;  paople  don't  ineac 
their  expressions  when  they  are  fright'Cned.     When  they  left  him  in 
morning  he  was  in  his  usual  health  and  spirits,  and  they  come  haek 
fmd  him  very  ill — dangerously  ill.     That  alone  would  servo  to 
any  nnusual  show  of  eagerness.     Tell  me  now,  was  he  looking 
bimselft  was  he  in  his  ordinary  spirits,  when  yon  met  him  ?  " 

**  No  ;  I  thought  him  depressed,  and  at  times  initable/' 

**I  see  ;  bo  was  hasty  and  abrupt.     Ho  did  not  bn)ok  cont 
perhaps  7  '* 

**  I  never  went  that  far.     If  I  liisseuted  once  or  '^^w-.^   T  A't^  c.^ 
and  even  doubtingly." 

•*  Which  made  him  m  o  r  1 

*' Possibly  it  did.     I   i. 
being  contented  ^ith  a  very  humble  condition  in  Uhp  thouitb  I 
him  I  felt  no  impalience  at  my  lowly  titutc  and  wn*  '^"'^  -  --♦■  *'    ' 
till  better  should  befall  mc«     Ilo  called  me  a  i 
and  hinted  that  all  churehmon  had  the  leaven  oi  tUm  Jt^iufc  m  Um^haj 
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1ml  ho  got  out  of  this  after  a  while,  and  promised  to  writo  a  lotter  iu 
iny  behalf*" 

'*  And  whloh  he  told  me  you  would  £iid  Boalod  and  tulthrcssod  on  this 
table  here.     Hero  it  is*'* 

**  How  kind  of  him  to  remember  mo  through  all  his  suilcring/* 
**  He  Biiid  somuthiag  about  it  beiDg  the  only  repanition  ho  cuuld  mulio 
you,  but  hia  voice  was  not  very  clear  or  distinct,  and  I  couldn't  bo  fiuro 
1  caoght  his  wofda  correctly." 

**  itoparaUou  1  ho  owed  me  none.'^ 

'*  Wullf  wtdl«  it  iti  possible  I  may  have  mistaken  him«     One  thing  is 
ph^in  enough :  you  cannot  give  me  any  clue  to  this  soiziu'e  beyond  tho 
^  that  it  may  have  been  some  tidings  ha  received  by  post/* 
L'Estninge  shook  hiii  head  in  silencOj  and  after  a  moment  said,  **  Is 
I  file  attitck  so  nous  ?  *' 
•'  Highly  bo/* 

*'  And  is  his  life  in  danger  9  ** 
^*   *'  A  few  homv  will  decide  that,  but  it  may  bo  days  before  we  shall 
Jbow  if  his  mind  will  recover.     Craytborpe  has  been  sent  fur  from  Dublin, 
ind  we  bhall  have  his  opinion  this  evening.    I  have  no  hesitation  in 
^ylng  that  mine  is  imfavourable/* 

'  What  a  dreadful  thing,  and  how  fearfully  sudden.  I  cannot  conceive 
ho  could  have  bethought  him  of  the  letter  for  mo  at  such  a  moment." 
•*  Ho  wrote  it,  ho  liiiid,  as  you  loft  him ;  you  had  ur.t  qiiittod  tbu  house 
when  ho  began*     He  said  to  me,  *  I  saw  I  was  growing  worse,  1  Mi  my 
►  confusion  was  gaining  on  mo,  and  a  strange  co- mixture  of  people  and 
i  events  was  occurring  in  my  head ;  so  I  swept  all  my  letters  and  papers  into 
a  drawer  and  locked  it,  wrote  the  few  lines  I  bad  promised,  and  with  my 
almost  last  effort  uf  cunseiousQCBS  rang  the  bull  for  my  servant.*  ** 
*'  But  ho  was  cpiile  collected  when  ho  told  you  this  ?  " 
*^  Yes,  it  was  in  one  of  those  lucid  intervals  when  the  mind  shines  out 
^  clear  and  brtllLaot ;  but  the  elTort  cost  Imu  dearly  :  he  has  not  rallied  from 
it  since/' 

"  Has  be  over -worked  himself;  is  this  the  effect  of  an  over- exerted 
brain  ? 

•*  I'd  mil  It  raiiier  Liic  i<  ^nlt  rtf  some  wouDdtd  SLUsiitiiity  ;  ho  .tppoarii 
to  have  suflercd  et«no  great  i<  vt  is<  in  ambition  or  in  furtuno.  .  His  tune, 
bo  far  as  I  can  fathom  it,  implies  intense  depression.  After  all,  wo  must 
my  ho  met  much  coldness  here :  the  people  did  not  visit  him,  there  was 
I  no  courtesy,  no  kindliness,  shown  him ;  and  though  ho  eeemed  Lndifierent 
to  it,  who  knows  how  ho  may  have  felt  it/' 

**  I  do  not  suspect  he  gave  any  encouragement  to  intimacy ;  ho  seemed 
to  me  as  if  declining  ac(|uaintance  with  the  neighbourhood/* 

**  Ay  ;  but  it  was  in  resentment,  I  opine ;  but  ynu  ought  to  know  best, 
I  You  were  constantly  here  ?  " 

B|  very  frequently  ;  but  I  am  not  an  observant  person  ;  all  the  littlo 
ich  conv€>y  a  whole  narrative  to  others  are  utterly  lost  upon  »!<•/* 
[..  xn. — »o.  95.  20. 
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The  doctor  emiled*     It  w&8  on  <ii|>ression  that  ftpiMsored  to  nay  h€  ^cux- 
cuxred  In  the  curattj's  version  of  bis  own  nature. 

"  It  is  these  small  glfla  of  eolnbinkg*  ftrratiging*  ftifthig,  aiii 
that  we  doctors  have  to  cultivate/'  said  ho,  as  he  took  his  hat. 
patient  the  most  eager  to  be  exact  and  truthful  will,  in  epite  of  himst :U| 
mislcid  and  misguide  ns.      There  is  a  Btrauge  bend  filmstar  in  hu 
nature,  against  sincerity,  that  ^^11  indulge  itself  ovon  at  tho  cost  of 
itsellV     You  are  the  physician  of  the  soul,  ftir;  bu        "  '  Tir 

you  might  get  many  a  shrewd  hiat  and  many  a  csi  i 
the  meaner  workmen,  who  only  deal  with  nerved  and  arteriefiJ' 

Ai  ho  wended   hia   eolitary  road   homewards,   L'Bstrango   p<»ide 
thoughtfully  oyer  the  doctor's  words.     He  had  no  need,  he  well  knmr, 
be  reminded  of  Mb  ignorauco  of  mankind  ;  but  bote  was  a  new  tujw  of  it«~ 
and  it  seemed  immeasurable. 

On  the  whole  he  was  a  sadder  man  than  usual  on  that  day.  Ttie  world 
around  him,  that  narrow  circle  whose  diameter  was  perhaps  it  dozen  milcii 
or  SCI,  was  very  sombre  in  its  colouring.  Ho  had  left  sicknosd  and  sorrow 
in  a  house  where  he  had  hitherto  only  seen  festivity  and  plea^nne  ;  an 
worse  again  as  regarded  himself,  he  had  carried  away  none  of  thul 
kindlier  sympathies  and  frleudly  feeliugs  which  were  wont  to  groci  hhn  ! 
the  great  house.  Were  they  really  then  chan  *  '  na?  and  if 
so?     There  is  a  moral  chiU  in  the  sense  of  uent  trotu  ji 

hare  lived  with  on  terms  of  friendship  that,  like  the  shudder  thai  prv- 
cedes  ague,  seems  to  threaten  that  worse  will  foOow.  Juliii  would  sivi 
where  the  mischief  lay  had  she  been  in  hb  place.  Julia  would  havo  reii4 
yie  mystery,  if  there  were  a  mystery,  from  end  to  end :  bnt  hr,  he  felt 
h»  had  no  powers  of  observation,  no  quickness,  no  tact ;  he  ^w  nothii 
that  lay  beneath  the  surface,  nor,  indeed,  much  that  was  on  the  anrfkcc. 
All  that  he  knew  was,  that  at  the  moment  when  liis  fiiture  wai  mo 
uncertain  than  ever,  he  found  himself  more  isolated  nniX  frieudliww 
ever  ho  remembered  to  have  beeu.     The  only  get-otf  fr  m 

of  desertion  was  the  letter  which  Colonel  Bramleigh  l    ,      .. .^   , .« i 

behalf,  and  which  he  had  remembered  to  write  as  he  lay  suffering  on  hin 
fliek  bed.  He  had  told  the  doctor  where  to  find  it,  and  said  it  lay  sealod  I 
direoled.  The  od^lresa  was  there,  but  no  seal.  It  was  placed  in  an 
envelope,  on  which  was  written  "  Favoured  by  thti  Rev.  O.  L*} 
Was  the  omission  of  tlie  sea!  accident  or  intention  ?  Most  proluti ..  ^^ 
tion,  because  he  spoke  of  having  iteaied  it.  And  yet  that  mtf^ht  hani  horu  i 
mt^      '  '  nply  thattl 

in  1  mt  opt'tj*  t 

tliem»     Julni  would  know  this*    Julia  would  be  able  to  deaf  up  Utia  potisi* 
thoogbt  ho,  as  he  pondered  and  plodded  homeward* 
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I  lUTis  oflea  feli  a  ayiupatliy,  which  nlmost  rises  to  the  patbotic»  wheu 
IjookiDg  t»a  fti  a  cricket-tield  or  a  boiit-raro.  HometLiug  of  the  emotion 
prilh  which  Gray  regarded  tho  **  distant  spirc3  aud  uutiiiao  towors  *'  rmB 
kriihLn  mo.  It  is  not,  indeed,  that  I  feel  very  deeply  far  the  fine  in- 
menuaua  lads  who,  as  samebody  (sav3,  are  about  to  be  degrad(?d  Into 
IbickTy  ©elfish  Members  of  Parliament.  I  have  seen  too  much  of  them. 
BThey  are  very  fine  animals ;  but  they  are  rather  f^o  oxclasively  animal. 
RTho  sonl  19  apt  to  be  rn  such  a  very  embryonle  state  within  these  cases  of 
lveli*8trang  bone  and  muscle.  It  is  impossiblo  for  a  mere  athletic  machine, 
lliowever  finely  constnicted,  to  appeal  very  deeply  to  one's  finer  sentiments, 
ll  can  scarcely  look  forward  with  oven  an  aifcctation  of  sorrow  for  the  time 
nhimi  if  more  sophisticat^di  it  will  at  least  bavo  mado  a  nearer  approach 
Ito  the  dignity  of  an  intellectual  being.  It  is  not  the  lx»ys  who  make  m€ 
Heel  a  touch  of  Badness ;  their  approaching  elevation  to  the  dignity  of 
feuanhood  will  raise  them  on  tho  whole  hi  the  scale  of  humimity  :  it  is  tbe 
■older  sjjectators,  wboso  aKpcot  has  in  it  something  affecting.  Tho  shaky 
mid  gentleman,  who  played  In  the  days  when  it  was  decidedly  leas 
■Httprons  to  stand  up  to  bowling  Ihim  lo  a  cannon-ball,  and  who  now 
HHbl^s  about  on  rheumatic  Joints  by  the  help  of  a  stick  ;  the  corpulent 
■elder,  who  rowed  when  boats  had  gangways  down  their  middle,  and 
Pdid  not  re<piire  as  delicate  a  balance  as  an  acrobat's  at  the  top  of  a  living 

■  pyramid^ tliese  are  tho  persons  whom  I  cannot  see  without  an  occasionftl 
■sigh.     They  are  really  coiiBcious  that  they  have  lost  something  which  tbey 

■  can  never  regain  ;  or,  if  they  momentarily  forget  it,  it  is  even  more  forcibly 
■impressed  npon  tho  spectators.  To  see  a  respectable  old  gentleman  of 
I  kilty)  weighing  some  fifteen  stone,  suddenly  forget  a  third  of  his  weight 
mmtd  two -thirds  of  his  years,  and  attempt  to  caper  like  a  boy^  is  indeed  a 

■  startling  phenomenon.     To  the  thoughtless,  it  may  be   simply  comic  ; 

■  huti  without  being  a  Jaquea^  one  may  conti-lvo  al^o  to  suck  some  melan- 
■choly  out  of  it, 

I  Now,  as*  I  never  caught  a  cricket- ball,  and,  on  the  contrary,  have 
Kcaught  nnmerous  ciiiba  in  my  life,  the  s\Tnpiil.hy  which  I  feel  for  these 
■declining  athletes  is  not  due  to  any  great  personal  interest  b  tho  matter. 
PBnt  I  have  long  anUcipntod  that  a  ^imiliir  day  would  oome  for  mo,  when 
ml  ehotild  no  lonj^er  be  able  to  piu-sue  my  fiivomute  sport  of  mountiwnecring, 
■Htoa  day  I  sbould  find  that  the  iisccut  of  a  zig'/.ag  was  as  bad  aa  a 
PPHbrmauce  on  the  trcadndll  ;  that  I  could  not  look  over  a  precipice 
■without  a  iwimming  in  the  head ;  and  that  I  could  no  more  jump  a 
FeniTaaafi  than  the  Thame:s  ut  Wistzuiiister.  Kona  of  thaee  things  have 
L  iiti—2 
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eamc  to  pass.  Bo  far  as  I  know,  nij  physical  po^rors  aro  fttill  t»i|QAl  ■ 
ibo  oBCcut  of  Mont  Blanc  or  the  JiiDgfrau.  But  I  urn  no  leas  eQoeivmi^ 
debarred — ^it  matters  Dot  how — from  mottntiiiDoeriug.  I  wasder  ni  Uw 
foot  of  the  gigantic  Alps,  and  look  up  longiugly  to  the  stuiunlts,  vtluch  m^ 
apparently  so  near^  and  y€i  know  th:it  Ihev  aro  divided  from  me  by  sii 
impassable  gulf.  In  some  missionary  work  I  have  rend  thjit  ceftain  SooUi 
Sea  Ifilnuders  beliovod  in  a  future  paradise  where  the  ^ood  fdiould  go  on 
oaiiug  for  ever  with  insatiable  appetites  at  an  tue^diauatiblo  baoquifL. 
They  were  to  continue  their  eternal  dinner  in  a  house  with  open  wicker* 
work  sides  ;  and  it  was  to  bo  the  punishment  of  the  damned  to  ccmwl 
outside  in  perpetual  hunger  and  Jook  in  tln-ough  the  chiiilts  as  liiUc  Imyf 
look  in  through  the  windows  of  a  London  cookshop.  \Yiih  similar  todr 
ings,  I  lately  watched  through  a  telescope  the  small  black  dotfi,  ifkidi 
were  really  men,  creeping  up  tho  high  flanks  of  Mont  Blmnc  or  MoDlfi 
Eosa.  Tho  eternal  snows  represented  for  mo  the  Elysiau  6i*[ds,  inici 
which  entrance  was  steraly  forbidden,  and  I  lingered  about  the  upot  with 
a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  pam  in  the  envious  oontemplatioii  of  my  mm^ 
fortunate  companions. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  will  reeeivo  these  asfiartions  with  ctTit  id- 
creduhty.     Some  i>ersons  hold  that  every  pleastue  with  which  they  caiim4 
8}Tnpathize  is  necessarily  affectation,  and  especiidly  that  Alpino  tniTcDen 
risk  their  lives  merely  from  fashion  or  dosiro  of  notoriety,     Othem  am 
kind  enough  to  admit  that  there  is  something  genuine  In  the  passion  ;  but 
put  it  on  a  level  with  tho  passion  for  climbing  greased  poles,     Tber 
thinlt  it  derogatory  to  the  duo  dignity  of  Mont  Blanc  that  he  shonlil  l»f* 
oscd  as  a  greased  pole,  and  assure  ufi  that  the  tnte  pleasures  of  thts  Ala|« 
are  those  which  are  within  reach  of  the  old  and  tho  mvaUdfi,  who  eim  onlfl 
creep  about  villages  and  along  high-roads.     I  cannot  well  argue  with  bikIB 
detractors  from  what  I  consider  a  noble  sport.     As  for  the  first  cIass^  it  ifl 
reduced  almost  to  a  question  of  veracity.     I  say  thjxt  I  enjoy  being  on  Ihe 
tctp  of  a  mountain,  or,  indeed,  half-way  up  a  mountrfun ;  that  climl>itig  is  ^m 
pleasure  to  me,  and  would  be  so  if  no  one  else  climbed  and  no  onu  c^^| 
heard  of  my  climbing.     They  reply  tliat  they  don't  believe  it.     No  ezujim 
argument  is  possilde  than  if  I  were  to  say  that  I  liked  eating  otivea,  anjl 
some  one  asserti'd  that  I  really  eat  them  only  out  of  affectatiao*     My 
reply  would  be  simply  to  go  on  eating  olives ;  and  I  hope  tho  «t|ily  ^m 
mountaineers  will  be  to  go  on  climbiug  Alps.     The  other  assault  ia  tnoi^l 
intelhgible.     Our  critics  admit  that  we  have  a  pleasuxe  ;  but  assort  fhtjU 
it  is  a  puerile  pleasure — that  it  leads  to  an  irrevenuit  view  of  mouniai^ 
beauty,  and  to  oversight  of  that  which  should  really  most  imprvis  a 
refined  and  noble  mind.     To  this  I  shall  i    "  '  '  '       tj 

reply  as  may  result  from  a  frank  confession  '_■ 

up  tho  climbing  business — perhaps  for  ever.  1  am  Kinking,  so  to  ^pe^kS 
from  tho  hutterlly  to  tho  caterpUltir  stage,  and,  if  tho  creeT'—  ♦^  ^i;^™ 
really  the  highest  of  the  two,  it  will  appear  that  there  19  soi  1  Ike 

mbfttanee  of  my  lamentations  tmworthy  of  an  intellectual  boin^.    Ltit  b^| 
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try.  Bj  way  of  profacer  hovveveTi  I  admit  tliat  moantaineerlng,  in  my 
senBe  of  tXie  word,  is  n  spoil.  It  is  a  sport  which,  like  ii^hiug  or  shooting, 
briiigs  ono  into  contact  with  the  BubUmet^t  uspet^Lj  of  natures  and,  without 
setting  their  enjoyment  h^ifore  ona  as  an  ultimate  end  or  aim,  helps  one 
indirectly  to  absorb  and  bo  penetrated  by  their  influcneo.  Biill  it  ia 
strictly  a  sport — ns  strictly  as  crickot,  or  rowing,  or  knurr  and  spell — and 
I  havo  no  wish  to  placo  it  on  a  different  footing.  The  game  is  won  when 
a  moantain>top  is  reached  in  spite  of  di^colties ;  it  is  lost  when  one  is 
forced  to  retreat ;  and  whether  won  or  lost,  it  calls  into  play  a  great 
variety  of  physical  and  intelloctual  energies*  and  gives  the  pleasure  which 
always  accompanies  an  energetic  use  of  our  facultiesp  Still  it  suflera  in 
some  degree  &om  the  fact  that  it  is  a  sporty  and  especially  from  the  tingo 
which  has  consequently  been  cummuiiicaled  to  the  narratives*  There  are 
two  ways  which  have  been  appropriated  to  the  description  of  all  sporting 
exploits.  One  is  to  indulge  in  fine  writing  about  them,  to  buret  out  iu 
sentences  which  swell  to  paragraphs,  and  in  paragraphs  which  spread  over 
pages,  to  plunge  into  ecstasies  about  infinite  abysses  and  overpowtaing 
splendours,  to  compare  mountains  to  archangels  lying  down  in  eternal 
Tt-inding-aheetH  of  6iiow»  and  to  eouTert  them  into  allegories  about  mtm*B 
highest  destinies  and  aspirations.  This  is  good  when  it  is  well  done, 
Mr*  liuskin  has  covered  the  Matterhom,  for  example,  with  a  whole  web  of 
poetical  associations,  in  language  which,  to  a  severe  taste^  is  perhaps  a 
trille  too  iine«  though  he  has  done  it  with  an  eloquence  which  his  bitterest 
antagonists  must  fi'eely  acknowledge.  Yet  most  humble  writers  will  feel 
thttt  if  they  try  to  bc^nd  the  Ruskinian  bow  they  vriW  pay  the  penalty  of 
becoming  ridiculous.  It  is  not  every  ono  who  can  with  impunity  compax-e 
Alps  to  archangels.  Tall  talk  19  luckily  an  object  of  suspicion  to  English- 
men, and  consequently  most  writers,  and  especially  those  who  friuikly 
adopt  the  sporting  view  of  the  mountaiui?,  adopt  the  opposite  scheme ; 
they  aflfect  something  like  c^Tiicism  j  they  mix  descriptions  of  sceneiy  ^ath 
allusions  to  fleas  or  to  bitter  beer  ;  they  shi"ink  with  the  prevailing  dread 
of  Englishmen  from  the  danger  of  overstepping  the  limits  of  the  sublime 
into  its  proverbial  opposite  ;  and  they  humbly  try  to  amuse  us  because 
they  can*t  strike  us  with  awe.  This,  too»  if  I  may  venture  to  say  bo,  is 
good  in  its  way  and  place ;  and  it  seems  rather  hard  to  these  luckk'8H 
i*Titcr8  when  people  assume  that,  because  they  malve  jokes  on  a  mountain, 
ibuy  are  necessarily  insensible  to  it«  awful  sublimities.  A  sense  of 
bnmaur  ia  not  incompatible  with  imaginative  sensilality ;  and  even 
Wordsworth  might  have  been  an  equally  powerful  pmphet  of  mituro  if  ho 
could  sometimes  have  descended  fiom  his  stilts.  In  short,  a  man  may 
worship  mountains,  and  yet  have  a  quiet  joke  with  them  when  he  iB 
wandering  all  day  in  their  tremendous  solitudes. 

Joking,  however,  is,  it  must  bo  admittfid,  a  dangerous  habit.     I  freely 

admit  timt,  in  some  humble  contributions  to  iVlpine  literature,  1  have 

mysiilf  rnnde  some  very  poor  and  very  unseasonable  witticisms.     I  confess 

I  mv  tnor,  and  only  wish  that  I  had  no  worse  errors  to  confess.     Still  I 
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think  tli(kt  iba  poor  Uitle  jokaa  in  wbicli  we  monnUmeen 
indatgo  Iiato  been  m&do  UahU  to  raibur  Irnrsh  oonfltruotioafl.  W#  ife 
Accused,  in  downright  earne&ti  not  merely  of  boing  flippftoi,  bat  of  i^ 
an  ngtint  contempt  Cnr  all  porsons  vhoso  kgs  are  not  qj  strong  ba  dot  o**^ 
Wo  are  supposed  Berioualy  U^  wrap  ourselves  in  onj  own  couesitf  and  W' 
brug  intolerably  of  our  exploits.  Now  I  itill  not  my  thai  110  Wflumtftfr^fif 
QVor  swaggers:  ibe  quality  called  by  tfad  ^nilgar  '*  botwce  **  U  mil 
conHned  to  no  profession.  Ciirt^unlj  I  have  aeeu  a  man  iotolazmlBly  %«iu 
bficauBO  he  oonld  raise  a  hundredweight  vrith  bia  little  Enger ;  ond  I  d»nttf 
that  the  **  champion  billposter/'  whoso  name  ia  adrertiaad  on  lh#  mSk 
of  this  ro^tropolia,  thinks  c^xcellenae  in  bili-poBting  the  bigbaat  Tixiiia  ol  1 
citizon.  So  some  man  may  be  ailly  enough  to  brag  in  alt  aatiiiiiiBaM 
about  mountain  eiploitg.  However,  most  bids  of  twenty  lamm  tWt  it 
silly  to  giTe  themielves  aire  about  more  moacular  emiBetMM ;  and 
eially  is  this  true  of  Alpine  exploits,  first,  bacanao  itkcy  i^ntm 
physical  prowess  than  abnoat  any  other  spoii;,  and  secondly,  ItoeaaM  m 
good  amatenr  fitill  feels  himself  the  hopeless  inferior  of  half  tha  ^{itno 
peiisaats  whom  he  sees.     You  cannot  bo  very  oof  h.  game  in 

which  the  first  clodhopper  yon  meet  can  give  you  -tAfi  in  an 

hour.  BtiU,  a  man  writing  in  a  bumorons  vein  naturally  adopts  a  nottaia 
bumptious  tone,  just  as  our  friend  Punch  Ditentatiously  deolanMi  lilnnMlf 
to  be  omniscient  and  infallible.  Nobody  takes  him  at  bis  void,  or  cop* 
posea  that  the  editor  of  Pnttvh  is  really  the  most  couceited  mna  In  all 
Bngland*  But  we  poor  mountaiueera  ure  occasionally  Ihied  with  ontr  own 
careless  talk  by  some  outaidor  who  is  not  in  the  »&ctL*i*  W©  know  i>iir- 
salves  to  be  a  timiill  sect,  and  to  be  often  laughed  at ;  wr  ^  '  '  r  immiiMi 
that  we  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  that  our  amus£'v>  ^.^  finl  mam 

nnbltst  of  all  amusemente.  *  Our  only  retort  to  the  gaod-hittutfarad  tidiailfl 
with  which  we  are  occasionally  treated  is  to  adopt  an  affected  atral,  andfl 
carry  it  ofT  as  if  we  were  the  finest  fellows  in  the  world.  Wo  naakt  ■ 
boast  of  our  shame,  and  say,  if  you  laugb>  ^v  Bui  ws  donT 

really  mc^an  anything :  if  wo  did,  tlie  only  woi  1  ngliab  lan^naga 

would  afford  wherewith  to  dcscribo  ub  would  be  the  very  nnplentaiit  anti* 
thesis  to  wise  men,  and  certainly  1  hold  that  we  haro  tbe  aTecngi  unom^ 
of  common  sense.  When,  tlicreforo,  I  see  us  taken  to  task  JiOir  swaOTOtniM 
I  think  it  a  trifle  hard  tbat  thiij  n  tm 

khould  l>e  made  a  serious  fuult.     j  i>d 

careful,  if  it  wore  worth  aToiding  tlie  mititmd^rstandtng  of  mim  who  woim 
Ukke  a  joko.  Meanwhile,  I  am  only  atato  **  *  -^  -  ii.:.  »^,.  n.J 
indulge  in  a  little  swagger  about  theb*  own  pr  m 

incapacityt  they  don't  lumn  :-  x^Mn^al  kmU^m  U  Vtiofl 

thoy  say,  and  that  they  know  ^  i  when  bi^'nn'  c^tiu'*  fm 

pronounce  a  final  judgment  upon  tbo  man  of  the  tinift,  H  iii  i  J 

tain^rUmbing  on  a  level  witb  patriotitnn,  or  even  witk  oxccurDca  <n  uii^ 
fine  artj«. 

Tbe  reproach  of  fval  htnAfdM  arroganfia  itft  to  fiuf  a>  iJ 
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little  traa  of  Alpine  irav«lkt«.  With  the  exoepiion  of  iha  necesaaiy  Mage 
of  exceedingly  weak-mlndod  pcnioiig  to  l»o  found  in  eteiy  get  of  Unman 
beinf^.  so  hr  as  my  experience  has  gone,  whoMo  headit  ajre  weaker  than 
ilieiT  leg)»»  I  think  the  tnoimtaiii»ar  is  generally  modest  enough.  Pt*rhupt 
ho  fKimetimes  daunts  his  icd-axes  and  ropes  a  littlo  too  mnoh  b<3fbro  the 
public  eye  at  Chamotmi,  as  a  yachtsman  occajiionfilly  dourifihes  his  nAutieal 
cofltnme  at  Cowcs  ;  but  the  fault  may  bo  pardoned  by  those  not  int^xorablo 
to  human  weaknoescg.  This  opinion,  I  know,  cuta  at  the  root  of  the  most 
popnlar  theory  as  to  our  rnling  paftsion.  If  we  do  not  climb  the  Alps  to 
gain  notoriety,  for  what  purposo  can  we  possibly  climb  them  t  That  samd 
nnlucky  iriok  of  joking  is  t^ikon  to  indicate  that  we  don*t  care  much  abont 
tb''  with  a  renlly  BusccpUble   sonl  could  be  facetions 

un^l  inngfrau  or  the  ghasUy  precipicos  of  the  Maiterbom  7 

Hence  people  who  kindly  excuse  us  from  the  blame  of  notoriety- hunting 

?mUy  accept  the  "  greased-polo  "  theory*  We  are,  it  seems,  over- 
Bchoolboys,  who,  like  other  schoolboys,  enjoy  being  in  dirt,  and 
danger,  and  mischief^  and  haye  as  much  sensibility  for  natural  beauty  as 
the  mountain  mnks.  And  against  this,  as  a  more  serious  complaint,  I 
wish  to  make  my  feeble  protest,  in  order  that  my  lamentations  on  quitting 
the  profession  may  not  saem  unworthy  of  a  thinking  being* 

Let  me  tiy  to  recall  some  of  the  impressions  which  mountaineering 
has  left  with  mt%  and  see  whether  they  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject. 
As  I  gaxe  at  the  huge  chUs  where  I  may  no  longer  wander,  I  find  inuu- 
marnble  recollections  arise — some  of  them  dim,  as  though  belonging  to  a 
pa^F  >  e;    and   some  so  brilliant  that  I  can    scarcely  realize  my 

ttxri  m  the  scencB  to  which  they  belong.     I  am  standing  at  tha 

foot  01  what,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most  glorious  of  all  Alpine  wonders — tha 
huge  Obcirland  precipic**,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Faulhom  or  the  Wengem 
Alp.  Innumorable  tourists  haye  done  all  that  tourists  can  do  to  cockiufy 
(if  that  ifl  the  r-  from  cockney)  the  scenery,  but,  like  the 

IhTamids  or  a  Gv  i,  it  throws  ofi*  the  taint  of  ytdgarity  by  ita 

imperishable  majesty.  £yeD  on  turf  strewn  with  sandwich- papers  and 
©mpty  bottles,  eyen  in  tho  presence  of  hideous  peasant- women  singing 
**atand-er  auf '*  for  five  centimes,  we  cannot  but  feel  the  inflnoneo  of  th«i 

aery.  When  tbc  sunlight  is  dying  off  the  Bnows,  or  the  fiill  moon 
ig  them  up  with  ethereal  tints,  even  sandwich-papers  and  singbg 
wameQ  may  bo  forgotten.  How  does  tb^  memory  of  seramblen  along 
snow  aretes,  of  plunges — luckily  not  too  deep — into  crevasses,  of  toils 
through  hing  anow-fields,  towards  a  refuge  that  seemed  to  recede  as  we 
advanced— where,  to  quote  Tennyson,  with  due  alteration,  to  the  traveller 
toiling  in  immeasurable  enow — 

Sown  in  n  wrinkle  of  the  monstrotti  hill, 
Tho  i'hkUt  f«|i«rktc«  like  ik  grain  of  salt; — 

bow  do  such  tDcmor'rR  a^  tlh^F^o  harmonize  with  tho  Bcnsn  of  superlative 
BuUlindty  ? 

One  dtniL'ui.  ui  muiujuuu  boi^uiy  is,  we  shall  all  adnjiL^  iuvu  \:>t  -Izo 
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and  Bteepness*     That  a  mounltiin  is  \evj  big^  and  is  faced  by  perpendieuliifi 
walls  of  rock,  is  the  first  thing  which  strikes  everybody,  and  is  the  wholeJ 
essence  and  outcome  of  a  vast  quantity  of  poetical  description.     Hetioal 
the  first  condition  towards  a  duo  appreciation  of  mountain  sceneiy  is  that " 
theso  qualities  should  be  impressed  upon  the  imagination*     The  mere  dry- 
statement  that  a  mountain  is  so  mtmy  feet  in  vertical  height  above  the  seiii  < 
and  contains  so  many  tons  of  giauito,  is  nothing,     Mont  Blanc  In  abaul^ 
threo  miles  high.     What  of  that  ?     Thi-ee  miles  is  an  hour's  walk  fur  n 
lady — on  eighteen* penny  cab-faro — thu  distance  from  Hyde  Park  Corner 
to  the  Bank — an  express  train  could  do  it  in  three  minutes,  or  a  nwie- 
horso  in  five.     It  is  a  measure  which  we  have  learat  to  deepL*e,  looking* 
at  it  from  a  horizontal  point  of  view,  and  accordingly  most  persOBS,  oui 
seeing  the  Alps  for  the  first  time»  guess  them  to  be  higher,  ofl  lO^aaured  ill 
feet,  than  tJiey  really  are.     "W^at,  indeed,  is  the  use  of  girmg  mcafiores  m 
feet  to  any  but  tho  scientific  mind  ?     Who  cares  whether  the  moon  is 
250,000  or  2,500,000  miles  distant?     Mathematicians  try  to   imprvsfld 
upon  us  that  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars  is  only  expressible  by  a  row  of  i 
figures  which  stretches  across  a  page  ;  suppose  it  stretched  across  two  or 
across  a  dozen  pages,  should  wo  be  any  tho  wiser,  or  have,  in  the  kasfc 
degree,  a  cleaier  notion  of  the  superlative  distances  ?     We  civilly  uay> ' 
Dear  mo  I  when  the  ststronomer  looks  to  us  for  the  appropriate  slare»  but 
we  only  say  it  with  tho  mouth  ;   internally  our  remark  is,  you  might  as 
well  have  multiplied  by  a  few  more  millions  whilst  you  were  about  it. 
Even   astronomers,  though  not   a  specially  imaginative   race,  feel  Uio 
importance  of  figures,  and  try  to  give  us  some  measure  which  tho  mind 
can  grasp  a  httle  more  conveniently •     They  tell  us  about  the  cannon-baU 
which  might  have  been  fl}ing  ever  since  the  time  of  Adam,  and  not  yrfc 
have  reached  the  heavenly  body,  or  about  tho  stars  which  may  not  yei 
have  become  visible,  though  tho  light  has  been  fiying  to  us  at  a  rai«^ 
inconceivable  by  the  mind  for  an  inconceivable  number  of  years ;  and 
they  succeed  in  producing  a  bewildering  and  giddy  aensatioD^  althoiigh 
the  numbers  are  too  vast  to  admit  of  any  accurate  approhensioa. 

We  feel  a  similar  need  in  the  case  of  mountjuns*  Besides  the  haro 
statement  of  figures,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  means  for  grasping  Ibo 
meaning  of  tho  figures,  Tho  bar©  tens  and  thousands  must  be  ciuthed 
with  somo  concrete  imagos.  The  atiitement  that  a  mom} tain  k  15,000 
foot  high,  ig  by  itfielf  Httle  moro  impressivo  than  that  it  is  8»000;  we 
want  something  more  before  we  can  mcmtjilly  compare  Mont  Blanc  and 
Bnowdon.  Indeed,  the  i^amo  people  who  guc^ss  of  a  mountain's  height  al 
a  number  of  feet  much  exceeding  the  reahty,  show,  when  thov  or©  crons* 
examined,  that  they  fail  to  appreciate  in  any  tolerable  degree  the  real 
meaning  of  the  figures.  An  old  bdy,  one  day,  about  11a.  m.,  propo^od  to 
walk  torn  the  ^ggischhom  to  the  Jixngfmu  Joch,  and  to  rciuni  for  luncheon, 
— tho  diiittinco  being  a  good  twelve  hours*  journey  for  trained  mountajuonm. 
'Every  detail  of  which  tho  huge  mass  in  composted  is  cortain  to  be  under* 
estimated,    A  gentleman  the  other  day  pointed  out  to  mo  a  gniiid  ice-cliff  I 
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|t  tlio  eud  of  a  banging  glacier,  wMch  must  havo  boon  at  IcAsi  100  feci 

bigh,  and  askitd  mo  i^'bctlier  tbat  snow  was  three  Ibet  deep.     Nothing  is 

luioro  common  tbnn  for  tourists  to  mistake  some  huge  piimaclo  of  rock, 

[ft9  big  as  a  cbiirch  towori  for  a  traveller.     The  rocks  of  tbo  Grand  Muletti, 

in  ono  comer  of  which  the  cbiiJet  is  hidden,  are  often  identilied  with  a 

I  party  ascending  Mont  Bbmc  ;  and  X  have  Been  boulders  as  big  an  a  honse 

I  pointed  out  confidently  as  chamoiB.     Pcoi)lo  who  make  these  blunders 

pmst  evidently  see  the  motmtams  as  mere  toys,  however  many  feet  they 

may  give  them  at  a  laudom  guesg.     Huge  overhanging  cUfts  are  to  Ihein 

pteps  within  the  reach  of  human  legs ;  yawning  crevasses  are  ditches  to  be 

jumpod;  and  foaming  waterfalls  are  like  streams  from  penny  squirts. 

f  Every  one  knows   the   avalanches  on   the  Jungfrau,  and  the  curiously 

dipproportionato  appearance  of  the  little  puiFs  of  white  smoke,  which  arc 

paid  to  be  the  cause  of  the  thunder ;  but  the  disproportion  ceases  to  an 

eye  that  bus  learnt  really  to  measure  distance,  and  to  know  that  these 

amoke-puITs  represent  a  cataract  of  crashing  blocks  of  ice* 

Now  the  hi-st  merit  of  mountaineering  is  that  it  enables  one  to  have 
what  theolDgians  would  cull  an  rxperimentnl  ftiilh  in  the  eizo  of  nionn- 
tains  ;  to  substitute  a  real  hviiig  behef  for  a  dead  intellectual  assent.     It 
enables  me.  first,  to  assign  something  hke  its  real  magnitude  to  a  rock  or 
f  n  snow-slope  ;  and,  secondly,  to  measure  that  magnitude  in  terms  of  mns- 
evdur  exertion  instead  of  bare  mathematical  units.     Suppose  that  we  are 
Btanding  upon  the  Wengem  Alp;  between  the  Munch  and  the  Eiger  there 
>  StrotcheB   a  round  white   bank,  yviih  a  cmved  onthne,  which  we  may 
[roughly  compare  to  the  bai-k  of  one  of  Sir  E,  Laudseer's  lions.     The 
I  ordinary  touiists — the  old  m.iu,  the  woman,  or  the  cripple,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  appreciate  the  roal  beauties  of  Alpine  scenery — may  look  at  it 
i  conifortably  from  their  hot*^!.     They  may  see  its  graceful  curve,  the  long 
straight  lines  that  are  ruled  in  delicate  shading  down  its  sides,  and  the 
[  contrast  of  the  blinding  white  snow  with  Uie  dark  blue  sky  nhoxe ;  but 
L  tbey  will  probably  guess  it  to  bo  a  mere  bank,  a  snowdrift,  perhaps,  which 
bas  been  piled  by  the  last  storm.     If  you  pointed  out  to  them  one  of  the 
Toat  rocky  teeth  that  project  fi'om  its  sununit,  and  ssiid  that  that  was  a 
iiide»  they  woidd  probably  remark  that  ho  looked  yarj  small,  and  would 
Diucy  that  he  could  jump  over  the  bank  \vith  an  effort.     Now  a  monn* 
Itainoer  knows,  to  begin  \\'itli,  that  it  is  a  massive  rocky  rib,  covered  with 
[snow  lying  at  a  sharp  angle,  and  vaiybg  perhaps  from  600  to  1,000  feet 
height.     Bo  far  he  might  be  accompanied  by  men  of  loss  soaring  ambi- 
tion ;  Ijy  nn  engineer  who  bad  been  mapping  the  country,  or  an  artist  who 
bad  been  carefully  :  the  mountains  from  their  bases.    They  migbt 

earn  in  time  to  i'  rorrecUy  the  real  meaning  of  shapes  at  which 

[the  aniuitiated  guess  at  random.     But  the  moimtaineer  can  go  a  step 
furiheri  and  it  is  the  next  step  which  gives  the  real  significance  to  those 
(delicate  curves  and  lines*     He  can  translate  the  500  or  1,000  feet  of 
fo  a  Tuoro  tangible  unit  of  measurcmcrit.     To  liim,  perhaps, 
^  nicmorv  of  a  trtilRomc  aflcont»  the  fan  bcrvting  on  bis  bead 
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for  ftve  or  six  boors ,  ihe  suow  retnnimg  the  glare  with  siill  inof^ 
effect ;  a  stalwart  guide  toilmg  all  the  weary  time  cutting  eiep^  in  hui 
blue  ice,  the  firagmouis  going  hissing  and  spumiiig  down  the  long  atrto^ 
grooves  in  the  hozGu  suow  till  they  lust  themaelves  in  the  yawning  thtmm 
below ;  and  step  after  step  taken  carefully  Blong  the  slippery  giairoisi  IM 
at  length  he  triumphantly  stepped  npon  the  gnmmit  of  the  tremeo^^lfl 
wall  that  no  human  foot  had  scaled  before*     The  little  blai;k  imob«  tifl 
rise  above  the  edge  represent  for  him  huge  impassable  rocks,  fiiakii^^^| 
one  side  in  scarped  slippery  surfaces  towards  thtd  snowfieh),  nnd  oa  ^tM 
other  stooping  in  one  tremendoua  cliff  to  a  distort^^d  gla4ri>  mdi  of 

fiDct  below.     The  £aint  blue  line  across  the  upper  no^f^^   b.     .        digliii- 
gtiishable  io  the  eye,  represents  to  one  observer  nothing  bnl  a  tritisig 
undulation;   a  second,  perhaps*  knows  that  it  means  a   eroT&98«;  ^m 
mountaineer  remembers  that  it  is  tho  top  of  a  huge  chasm,  Ihirly  wM 
across,  and  perhaps  ten  times  as  dcc^p,  with  perpendicular  sides  of  gti^| 
meriDg  blue  ice,  and  fringed  by  thick  rows  of  enormous  pendemi  icieldP 
The  marks  that  are  scored  in  delicate  lines,  such  as  might  be  mled  bj  a 
diamond  on  glass,  have  been  cut  by  innnmcrnble  streams  trickling  in  ttM 
weather  from  the  everiaBting  snow,  or  ploughed  by  snceeeding  smaloiieHl 
that  have  slipped  from  the  huge  upper  gnowfields  above.     In  ebori,  ilii*fi 
is  no  insignificant  line  or  mtytk  that  has  not  its  memory  or  ita  indtealioQ 
of  the  strange  phenomena  of  the  upper  world.     True,  the  same  pielsre  ii 
painted  upon  the  retina  of  all  classes  of  observers  :  and  so  PofBon  aa^fl 
schoolboy  and  a  peasant  might  receive  the  same  physical  bnpreasioti  frafl 
a  set  of  black  and  white  marks  on  the  page  of  a  Greek  play  t  but  k>  dM 
they  would  bo  an  iDCohereut  conglomeration  of  unmcanbg  and  eapfioqi^ 
lines ;  to  another  tbey  would  represent  certain  soudiIj^  moro  or  Iasii  eacl^| 
Spending  to  some  English  words  ;  wbilst  to  the  scbolar  tb^  rvretl 

some  of  the  noblest  poc^try  in  tlie  world,  and  all  the  assoi  f  me* 

cassful  intellectual  labour.     I  do  not  say  that  lbs  diffiDrenca  ia  qutta  so 
great  in  tho  ca.se  of  the  mountains;  still  I  am  certain  that  do  one  ean 
decipher  tbe  natural  writing  on  tho  face  of  a  snow-slope  or  a  pre  eiptco  wbo 
has  not  wandered  amongst  their  recesses  and  laarot  by  slow  experiiroeo 
what  is  indicated  by  marks  which  an  ignorant  observer  would  aiwaal^ 
notice.     Tnie,  even  one  who  sees  a  mountain  (or  the  first  time  may  kiiidfl 
tliat,  as  a  mutter  of  fact,  a  scar  ou  the  fuce  of  a  clif  means,  fat  oauunpl^l 
a  recent  fall  of  a  rock ;  but  bctr^ocn  thu  bare  knowledge  and  this  flrqtititiiH 
aiice  with  nil  which  that  knowledge  inapHttd,— tho  thtinder  of  tl  iM 

crash  of  the  smaller  fragments,  tlte  liouuding  energy  of  P'  ^— -J 

~*tfaere  is  ahnost  as  much  dilEerenc«»  as  l^etwoen  hmiT  ''^'^ 

baan  fonghi  and  bring  present  at  it  li  nukd  dimcrip* 

tioDiof  Waterloo  till  we  are  »kk  vi  m^^rnn  tbit  o-rr 

•motians  on  seeing  the  shattered  woU  of  Houi(omoi3t  an> 
Ihosa  of  ona  of  iha  Guard  who  ahould  rr-    '^  '*      plaoo  whcrci  iw  noia  cm 
for  a  long  day  against  the  assaults  of  tli  iirmy« 

Now  to  an  old  mountasnt^er  thi»  Ob«»rlaud  diifa  am  Ml  of  i 
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I  mate  tli&n  thie,  ho  has  l^ami  ibe  bngtiago  spoken  by  eyerj  crag  and 
wave  of  g]aci(?r.  It  is  sti^ange  if  iUey  do  not  aficct  bim  rather  mora 
powerfiilly  tlian  tho  casual  risitor  who  haa  nsver  been  initiated  bj  practical 
oxporicnco  Into  their  rlitBculties,  To  him,  the  huge  buttress  which  nms 
down  from  the  Muitch  1.1  something  more  than  an  irregolar  pyramid,  pnqiie 
with  white  patches  at  tlie  bottom  aod  pare  white  at  the  top.  He  £llg 
Dp  tho  bare  outline  supplied  bj  the  senses  with  a  thousand  lively  images. 
Ho  seee  tier  above  tier  of  rock,  rising  in  a  gmduallj  ascending  scab  of 
<liMcuUy,  covercnl  at  first  hj  long  lines  of  the  do)}ri3  timi  have  been 
Rplintoii^d  by  froit  from  the  higher  wall,  and  afterwards  rising  bai'o  and 
hlai^ki  and  threatening*  He  knows  instinctiTely  which  of  the  ledges  has 
a  dangerous  look — where  snch  a  bold  moontaineer  as  John  Lauener 
might  slip  on  the  potiKhod  sur^ioef  or  be  in  danger  of  an  avalanche  from 
al)ove.  He  sees  the  Utile  BheU4ike  swelling  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier 
crawling  down  the  steep  slope  above »  and  knows  that  it  means  an  almost 
inaccessiblo  wall  of  ice,  and  the  steep  snowiields  that  rise  towards  the 
ftiimmit  are  Buggeetive  of  something  very  difibrcnt  from  the  picture  which 
must  have  existod  in  tho  mind  of  a  German  student  who  ouce  asked  me 
wht^thcr  it  was  possible  to  make  the  ase^it  on  a  mule* 

Hetice>  if  mountains  owe  their  inHuence  lapon  tho  imaginatioo  in  a  great 
degree  to  their  sisse  and  steepness,  and  apparent  inaccessibility — as  no  gbb 
can  doubt  that  they  do,  whatever  may  he  the  explanatioD  of  the  fact  that 
peoplt'  Uko  to  look  ftt  liig,  steep^  ioaccessible  objects — the  advantages  of  tho 
mouqtainecT  (ire  obvious.  He  can  measure  thosa  qualities  on  a  very 
difl^rcnt  Bcalo  from  the  ordinary  traveller.  He  measures  the  size,  not  by 
the  vague  abstract  term  of  m  many  thousand  feeti  but  by  the  hours 
of  labour,  divided  into  minutes — each  separately  folt^ — oi  atreauoua 
musculur  exertion.  The  steepness  is  not  expressed  in  degrees,  but  by 
the  memoi^  of  the  sensation  produced  when  a  snow-alope  seems  to  be 
ritiing  np  and  smiting  you  in  the  face ;  when*  iinr  away  &gm  all  human 
h#^Ipt  you  are  cliogiug  like  a  fly  to  the  slippeiy  side  of  a  mighty  pinnacle 
in  mid-air.  And  m  for  the  inaccessibility*  no  one  can  measure  the  diffi* 
eulty  of  getting  up  a  thing,  who  has  not  wesried  muscles  and  brain 
in  struggling  against  the  opposing  obstacles.  Alpine  traveUers*  it  is  said, 
have  r4^moved  the  romance  from  the  mountains  by  climbing  them.  What 
they  huvti  really  done  is  to  prove  that  there  exists  a  narrow  line  by  which 
a  way  may  be  foaud  to  the  top  of  any  given  moimtaiu ;  but  the  clue  leads 
through  innumerable  inaccessibihties  ;  true,  you  can  follow  one  patli*  but 
to  right  and  left  are  cli0s  which  no  human  foot  will  ever  tread,  and  whose 
terrors  can  only  be  realized  when  you  are  in  their  immediato  neighbour- 
h*'"d.  The  cliffs  of  the  Matterhora  do  not  bar  tho  way  to  the  top 
ellectttally;  but  it  is  only  by  forciiig  a  passage  through  Ujom  that  you 
can  really  appreciate  their  terrible  sigui^eanee. 

Hence,  I  Bay.  that  the  quahties  which  stj-iko  crcry  sensitive  observer 
wre  imj  ■    'h  tenfoM  If 

he  is  ii  i4  as  hiB  :  Jon't 
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know  why  he  should  be  kss  so,  ho  has  opened  new  avenuea  of  access 
between  the  scenery  and  Lis  mind.  He  has  Jearat  a  language  which  is  but 
partially  revealed  to  ordinary  mea.     An  artist  h  Btiperiar  to  *     riuwl 

picture-seer,  not  merely  bocauao  htj  has  gi*eatcr  natunil  bh  )»at 

bocauso  he  has  improved  it  by  methodical  experience  ;  because  hia  senses 
have  been  Bbfliponed  by  constant  practice  till  ho  can  catch  finer  shadiia  of 
colouring,  and  more  deUcate  iuHexIons  of  line  ;  because,  also*  the  lines  anJ 
colours  have  acquired  now  siguilicanco,  and  been  associated  with  a  tbotuaad 
thoughts  with  which  the  mass  of  mankind  have  never  cared  to  conaaot 
them.  The  mountaineer  is  improved  by  a  sImilaF  process.  Bat  I  koDw 
some  sceptical  critics  will  ask,  does  not  the  way  in  which  he  is  aecustometi 
to  regard  mountains  rather  deaden  their  poetical  influence  ?  Doesn*!  lid 
come  to  look  at  them  as  mere  instrmuenta  of  sport,  and  overlook  their 
more  spiritual  teaching  ?  Boos  not  all  the  excitomeut  of  porsoual  adventuro 
and  the  noisy  apparatus  of  guides,  and  ropes,  and  axes,  and  tobacco,  and 
Ulo  fan  of  climbing,  rather  dull  his  perceptions  and  incapacitate  him  from 
perceiving — 

Tho  Bilenco  that  b  in  tbc  aUrry  uky,  j 

The  sleep  that  ia  among  tlio  lonely  liUla  ?  j 

Well,  I  have  known  some  stupid  and  nnpoetical  mountaineers ;  nod  < 
since  I  have  boon  dismounted  from  my  favourite  hobby,  I  think  I  huve 
met  some  similar  specimens  amongst  the  humbler  class  of  tourist.  There 
are  persons,  I  fancy,  who  ''  do"  the  Alps  ;  who  look  npon  the  Lako 
of  Lucerne  as  one  more  task  ticked  off  from  their  memorandum  book,  and 
count  up  the  list  of  summits  visible  from  the  Giimergi-at  without  being 
penetrated  with  any  keen  sense  of  sublimity.  And  there  are  momiiaixieers 
who  are  capable  of  making  a  pun  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc — and  capable 
of  nothing  more.  Still  I  venture  to  deny  that  even  punning  is  incompatible 
with  poetry*,  or  that  those  who  quote  the  ptm  can  have  no  deeper  feeling 
in  their  bosoms  which  they  are  perhaps  too  shamefaced  to  quote. 

The  fact  is  that  that  which  gives  its  inexpressible  charm  to  moun- 
taineering is  the  incessant  series  of  exquisite  natm*al  scenes,  which  are  far 
the  moHt  part  enjoyed  by  the  mountaineer  alone.  This  is,  I  am  awjire,  a 
round  assertion ;  but  I  will  try  to  support  it  by  a  f«w  of  the  ^  'ich 

are  recalled  to  me  by  these  Oberland  cliijs,  and  which  I  have  si-     ^  i  njly 

enjoyed  by  men  who  perhaps  never  menlioned  them  again,  and  probably 
in  describing  their  adventures  scrupulously  avoided  the  danger  of  being 
Rentimeuta). 

Thus  every  traveller  has  occasionally  done  a  Funrifio,  and  a  mnro 
lamentable  proceeding  than  the  ordinary  view  of  a  suurijie  can  hardly 
be  imagined*  You  are  cold,  miserable,  broakfiistless,  bare  nson  BhiveTing 
from  a  warm  bed,  and  in  your  heart  long  only  to  nto  b*»d  again.    To 

the  maontiiineer  all  this  is  changed,     lie  is  1  a  day  fall  of  tlia 

anticipation  of  a  pleasant  excitement.  He  has,  p<^rha|is,  Ihu'U  waiting 
anxiously  for  fine  weather  to  try  conchisionfl  with  some  huge  giant  not  yet 
ioftlod.    Ho  moves  out  with  something  of  the  feeling  with  which  a  soldier 
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goes  to  ilwi  assault  of  a  fortrf^ss,  hnt  without  the  same  probahility  of  coming 
boue  in  fragmeDt«  ;  the  claiignr  is  trilling  enough  to  be  merely  exhilaratoj-y 
nud  to  give  ti  pleitsant  tonfiion  to  tho  nerves ;  his  muscles  feel  linn  and 
upringT,  and  his  stomach,  no  small  advantago  to  tho  enjoyment  of  scencr}\ 
IB  in  excellent  urdt^r*  He  looks  at  tho  eparkling  stars  with  keen  satisfiic* 
tioUt  prepared  to  enjoy  a  Eno  siumso  with  all  his  faculties  at  their  best,  and 
with  the  added  pleasure  of  a  good  omen  for  his  day's  work.  Then  a  huge 
dark  mass  begins  to  mould  itseli'  elowly  out  of  the  darkness ;  the  sky  begins 
to  form  a  background  of  deep  purple,  again &t  which  the  outline  becomes 
gradually  more  definite  j  and  then  the  peaks  catch  tho  exquisite  Alpine  glow 
lighting  np  in  rapid  succession  Uke  a  vast  illumination ;  when  at  last  the 
steady  stmlight  settles  upon  them,  and  shows  every  rock  and  glacier,  with* 
out  oven  a  delicate  film  of  mist  to  obscuro  thcm^  he  feels  his  heart  bound, 
ami  steps  out  gaily  to  the  assault — just  as  the  people  on  tho  Rigi  are  giving 
thanks  that  tho  show  is  over  and  that  they  may  go  to  bed.  Btill  grander 
is  the  sight  when  the  mountaineer  has  already  reached  some  lofty  ridge, 
and,  as  tho  sun  rises,  stands  between  the  day  and  the  night — tho  valley  still 
iu  deep  sleep  with  the  mists  lying  between  the  folds  of  the  hillFt,  and  tlio 
snowpeiiks  standing  out  clear  and  pale  white  just  before  the  sun  reaches 
them,  whilst  a  broad  bond  of  orange  light  runs  all  romid  the  vast  horizon* 
The  grandest  of  all  euch  sights  that  live  in  my  memory  is  that  of  a  smiact 
from  tho  AigiviUo  de  Goute.  Tho  snow  at  our  feet  was  glowing  with  rich 
light,  and  tho  shadows  in  our  footsteps  green.  Beneath  us  was  a  vast 
horizontal  floor  of  thin  level  mists,  spreading  over  the  boundless  Jandseape, 
and  tinged  with  every  hue  of  sunset.  Through  its  rents  and  gaps  we 
could  see  the  lower  mountains,  tho  distant  plains^  and  a  fragment  of  the 
Luke  of  Geneva  lying  in  a  more  sober  purple.  Above  us  rose  the  solemn 
mass  of  Mont  Blanc  in  the  richest  glow  of  an  Alpine  suuset.  The  sense 
of  lonely  sublimity  was  almost  oppresaive,  and  although  half  our  party 
was  suffering  from  sickuesSj  I  believe  even  the  guides  were  moved  to  a 
aen'ie  of  solemn  beauty. 

These  grand  scenic  effects  are  occasionally  seen  by  ordinar)^  travellers, 
though  the  ordinary  traveller  is  for  the  most  paH  out  of  temper  at  8  k.iu 
Tho  mountaineer  can  enjoy  them,  both  because  his  frame  of  mind  is 
properly  toned  to  receive  the  natmal  beauty,  and  becau&e  he  alone  sees 
ihcm  with  their  best  accessories,  amidst  the  eileneo  of  the  eternal  snow 
and  the  vast  panoramas  visible  from  the  loftier  summits.  And  he  has  a 
similar  advantage  in  most  of  the  great  natural  phenomena  of  the  cloud 
and  the  snn&liino.  No  sight  in  tho  Alps  is  more  impressive  Iban  to  seo 
the  bogo  rocks  of  a  black  precipice  suddenly  frowning  out  through  tho 
chABms  of  a  storm-cloud.  It  is  grand  as  we  seo  it  from  the  safe  verandahs 
of  Uie  inn  at  Grindelwald,  but  for  grander  in  the  silence  of  the  central 
Alps  ji'  lio  savage  wilderness  of  rock  and  snow.     Again,  I  have 

boon  <  ];  1  two  or  three  hcmrs,  with  nothing  in  sight  bat  the  varying 

wreaths  of  mifets  that  chased  each  other  monotonously  along  tho  rocky 
1^9  whoiO  snow-covcTcd  backbone  we  were  laboriously  climbing*   Suddenly 
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there  k  a  puf  of  wind»  ^d  IcM^ldng  ronnd  wo  find  Unit  wd  h»v^  m  in 
iDgtact  pierced  the  clouds,  and  emerged,  ob  it  woro,  on  tba  surfiiee  of  Uie 
ocean  of  vaponr.  Boncatli  us  etretchca  for  hundrcdB  of  milca  tbo  loti^ 
fleecy  floor,  and  above  are  standing  out  elear  in  Ihe  eternal  sunslune  €tMH 
mountain,  from  Mont  Blanc  f^  Mnnte  Rojfa  and  the  Jtingfnui*  Ofl 
again,  I  look  down  from  iUe  edge  of  a  torn  rockj  parapet  Into  mn  ^ffifl 
rently  CAthomlesa  abyss,  whero  nothing  but  irbat  on  Alpine  UuTtQlJH 
calls  a  '^strange  formless  wreathing  of  vapour''  in'  iho  8U»ia-iiiafl 

thai    is   raging  below  us.       I  might  go   on  iu  recaliiog   tll^ 

strangely  impressive  scenes  that  iroquently  fiiartlo  the  t^aveiior  in  tlio  w%^ 
tipper  world  ;  but  language — even  if  I  had  the  doqiicnco  of  Mr.  liaakso — 
ia  feeble  indeed  to  convey  even  a  glimmering  of  what  is  to  ha  mwh  U>  tlMiM 
who  have  not  seen  it  for  themselvee,  and  to  iham  H  can  be  lii  '  ilnfl 

a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  their  own  recollectioiifi.    Tb^sse  gJ^  whiijfl 

the  mountain  Spirit  reveals  himself  to  his  true  worshippers^  ftre  imij  ia  M 
gained  by  the  appropriate  service  of  climbing,  at  some  risk,  f^  ^  <'^>'  :\  jifgM 
trifling  risk  if  he  is  approached  with  due  form  and  cen^n  >  iJJM 

furthest  rece^sses  of  his  sbrines.  And  without  f>ecing  themi  1  rniMiitiM 
that  no  man  has  really  seen  the  Alps,  I 

The  diflference  between  the  exoteric  and  the  esoteric  schoai  of  movflfl 
taineera  may  be  indicated  by  their  diiTerent  view  of  glaciers.  At  Gfia? 
delwald,  for  example,  it  is  the  fashion  to  go  and  "see  tha  glaciers'' — 
haaven  save  the  mark  1  Ladies  in  costumes,  heavy  Gennaii  pmCMOMl 
Americans  doing  the  Alps  at  a  gallop,  Cook's  touristi,  luid  other  YanetaM 
of  a  well-known  gcnnsi  go  off  in  shoals  and  see — what  ? — ii  gigantio  fntM 
of  ice,  strangely  torn  with  a  few  of  the  ciqubite  bine  ercvass-  *  I'llkfl 
and  in  dirt  and  ruins.     A  stream  foul  with  mud  oozc^s  out  fj  i  aivfl 

the  whole  concern  seems  to  be  melting  fast  away ;  the  vummiNr  8UM 
has  evidently  got  the  best  of  it  in  these  lower  region s^  and  noibing  <■« 
resist  him  but  the  gi^eat  ma&see  of  decaying  rock  thai  slruw  the  i^nrfiioo  itm 
confused  lumps.     It  is  as  much  like  the  glacier  of  il  >u9  m  lllM 

melting  frfigmeuis  of  snow  in  a  London  street  arc  i«!d  of  (liM 

fresh  snow  that  baa  just  fallen  in  a  country  ^Id*  And  by  way  of  impronc^^ 
its  attractions,  a  perpetual  picnic  is  going  on,  and  the  ^-  •  •  - -ng  untjfiS 
]i4Te  hewed  a  tunnel  into  the  ice,  fcir  admission  to  '  v  chftigM 

cert  "les.     Tbo  unlncky  U  mo  al  hi^  1.^  '>f  IM 

wn  i!e  stranded  on  a  i  mg  into  aiass^  i*iMr^ 

and  hacked  by  rcmorselc>;s  fishermen,  instead  of  plunging  at  big  majm 
in  the  deep  blue  water.  Far  nh-  '  rro  tho  glacier  b^gijii  Um 
eonrse,  he  is  seen  only  by  tlio  tivf*  •  er,     Tbf>fe  an*  vant  iiffi|«H(-^ 

theatres  of  pure  snow*  of  1 

thd  iuj^igniticant  drainag©,  I  ,  ^.    ,_,l _...._     ^  .  I 

suspect,     lliey  ar^  nttrj^ly  ignorant  tliai  from  tbo  top  of  tbo  ioQ-l  I 

"    '      '  ii'c*     Aib'-  •  I 

tta  nob[«  :  I 

KuriJico  IS  a  spotlesf!  white  ;  where  tho  crevtuoi  mt9  coonnuoa  mK  vnioog 
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to  profound  doptlis,  with  walla  of  the  purest  blno ;  where  the  glacior  is 
torn  and  ihAttered  by  iho  eDcrg^tio  forces  wliich  mould  it^  but  has  aii 
expression  of  superabundant  power,  like  a  full  stream  frottiog  against 
its  banliH  and  plunging  through  the  vast  gorges  that  it  haa  hewn  for  ilst'If 
in  tht)  course  of  conturies.  The  bases  of  tbe  mountains  are  immersed  in  a 
deluge  of  cockneyifim^fortunatelj  a  shallow  deluge — whilst  their  summits 
rise  high  into  the  bracing  air,  where  eyerything  is  pure  and  poeticah 

The  diflerence  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  is  more  or  lesB 
traceable  In  a  widcT  gcnse.  The  mountains  are  exquisitely  beautiful, 
indeedf  from  whatever  points  of  view  we  contemplate  them :  and  the 
mountaineer  would  lose  much  if  he  never  saw  the  beauties  of  the  lower 
valleys,  of  pasturages  deep  in  flowers,  and  dark  pine-forests  with  the  summita 
fihining  from  far  o0*  between  the  stems.  Only,  as  it  seems  to  me,  he  haa 
tb'  ilve  of  thoroughly  enjoying  one^ — and  that  the  most 

cbi  _b   by  no  means  the  only  element  of  the  scenery. 

There  may  be  a  very  good  dinner  spread  before  twenty  people ;  but  if, 
nineteen  of  them  wore  teetotallers,  and  the  twentieth  drank  his  wine  liko 
a  man,  he  would  be  the  only  one  to  do  it  lull  justice ;  the  others  might 
praiae  the  meat  of  the  thiita,  but  ho  would  alone  enjoy  tb$  champagne : 
and  in  the  great  feast  which  Nature  gpreade  before  us  (a  stock  metaphor 
irhjcb  emboldens  me  to  maka  the  comparison)  the  high  mountain  scenery 
^ci$  the  part  of  the  champagne-  Unluckily,  too,  the  teetotallers  are  very 
apt,  in  this  case  also,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  their  more  adventurous 
neigbboure.  Especially  are  they  pleased  to  carp  at  the  ^lews  from  high 
summiU.  I  have  been  consUntly  asked,  with  a  covert  sneer,  Bid  it  repay 
you  ? — a  question  which  involves  the  assumption  that  one  wanta  to  bo 
repaid,  as  1'  Iio  labour  were  not  itselJ'  pait  of  the  pleasure,  and 

which  impll'  '^  that  the  view  is  really  enjoyable.   People  are  always 

demonstrating  thnt  the  lower  views  are  the  most  beautiful  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  complaining  that  mountaineers  frequently  turn  back  without 
looking  at  the  view  from  the  top,  as  though  timt  would  necossarily  imply 
that  they  cared  nothing  fcrr  sct^nery.  In  opposition  to  which  I  must  first 
remark  that,  as  a  rule,  every  step  of  an  ascent  has  a  beauty  of  its  owUf 
which  one  is  quietly  absorbing  even  when  one  is  not  directly  making  it  a 
subject  of  contemplation,  and  that  the  view  from  the  top  is  generally  the 
croT^Tiing  glory  of  the  whole. 
I  ^  It  will  be  enough  if  X  conclude  with  an  attempt  to  illustrnte  tins  last 
fjsertion;  and  I  will  do  it  by  still  referring  to  the  Oborland*  Every 
Tiditor  with  a  soul  for  the  beautiful  adnures  the  noble  form  of  the  Wetter- 
horn — the  I  "'  '  I  "  in  such  11  '  i  "t  massive 
lines  from  i  i  i  clifis.  'i  i  horn  has, 
bowGvcr,  a  further  merit.  To  my  mind — and  I  believe  most  connoiftseurs 
of  mountain^tops  agree  with  me — it  is  one  of  the  moat  impressive  summitu 
in  the  Alps.     It  is  not  a  sharp  pinnacle  Hko  the  AVeisshornt  or  a  cupola 

lil-   ■'  "  "  lit©  Uopa,  but  n  long 

aiiM  u  either  end,  has  of 
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course  tho  ftppoamnco  of  a  sharp-poinlcd  cone.  It  is  whcti  biilatK*«l  Ofwyi 
tliis  ridge — sitting  astrido  of  tiie  kuife-edge  on  wliich  one  can  hardly  ^aud 
without  giddiness — that  one  fuUj  lippreciates  an  Alpiuo  pre^'ipice-  Mi^i^ 
Wills  Las  admirably  described  the  first  ascent  and  the  impression  H  i 
upon  him  in  a  paper  wliich  has  become  claKsical  for  6ncc4:*edmg  adf 
tm'ers.  Behind  the  snow-slope  ginks  with  perilous  stecpuesa  towards  t 
wilderness  of  glacier  and  rock  through  which  the  &Bccut  has  lain.  But 
front  the  ice  sinks  with  even  greater  steepncsg  for  a  few  feet  or ; 
Then  it  curves  over  and  disappears,  and  the  next  thing  that  Ibo 
catches  is  the  meiulow-land  of  Grindclwald,  some  9,0()0  feet  below. 
have  looked  down  many  precipices,  where  the  eye  can  tanc^  the  ecmrta  gf 
©very  pebble  that  bounds  down  the  awful  slopes,  and  where  I  hiiV9 
shuddered  as  some  dislodged  fragment  showed  the  course  wliich,  in 
of  accident,  my  oym  fragments  would  folJow.  A  precipice  is  always, 
obvious  reasons,  far  more  terrible  from  above  than  from  btdow. 
creeping,  tingling  sensation  which  passes  through  one's  limbs — even 
one  knows  oneself  to  be  in  perfect  safety — tetrtifies  to  the  thrtlling  tnfll 
ence  of  the  sights.  But  I  have  never  so  realized  the  terrors  of  a  terrific  cti 
as  when  I  could  not  see  it.  The  awful  gulf  wliich  iutefTencd  tH>tweea  i 
Aud  the  green  meadows  struck  the  imagination  by  its  invisibiUty.  It ' 
like  the  view  which  may  be  seen  from  the  ridgn  of  a  cathedral* roof,  wbe 
the  caves  have  for  their  immediate  background  the  pavement  of  the  t 
below ;  only  this  cathedral  was  9,000  feet  high.  Now,  any  one  sta 
at  the  foot  of  the  Wetterhom  may  admire  their  stupendons  mnssirioicii 
and  steepness ;  but  to  feel  their  influence  enter  into  the  very  snairow  tif 
one's  bones,  it  is  necessary  to  stand  at  the  summit,  and  to  ftincy  the  < 
Uttle  slide  do^vn  the  short  ice-slope,  to  be  followed  apparently  by  a 
into  clear  ice  and  a  fall  down  to  the  houses,  from  heights  where  Qua 
never  vent  ores  to  soai'. 

This  is  one  of  the  Alpine  Iw'&iities,  whicli,  of  course,  it  is  lieyond  llitf 
power  of  art  to  imitate,  and  which  people  arc,  therefore,  apt  to 
Ijut  it  is  not  the  only  one  to  be  socn  on  the  liigh  summits.  It  is 
Btttd  that  these  views  ai'c  not  ♦♦  beaiitifuJ  '* — apparently  because  tht'y  nxm^ 
go  into  a  pictuie,  or,  to  put  it  moi'e  fairly,  because  no  picture  ciui  iu  1 
faintest  degree  imitate  them.  But  without  qtiarrellini;  about  words,  1  Uio 
that  even  if  **  beautiful '*  be   not  the  most  coarwt  r|    '  '       *  ij 

maiTcllously  stimtilating  effect  tipon  the  imagination*  l] 

iu  imagination  from  this  wonderful  pinnacle  in  mid-Rxr  luid  note  omi  or 
two  of  the  most  striking  elements  of  the  scenery* 

YoQ  are,  in  the  first  ])Uice,  perched  on  a  cliff,  whosn  pffusoiiM 
more  felt  because  it  is  miscen,     1' 
eternal  silence  is   brooiling.     Kot    • 

occasional  fell  of  a  BpUntered  fragment  of  fock,  or  a  kycr  of 
stream  is  heard  trickling,  and  the  »ound«  nfnT  ■-     '  '  '  v  '"- 

of  feet  below*    Th»'  nutHl  that  you  run  hmr  in 
by  the  wind  eddying  ronnd  tlie  gigantic  rocks  ;  sornvtimt'S  n  iUiui^  ilajipf 
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Bound,  as  if  an  imeartlily  flag  was  ahaking  its  invisible  folds  in  Uie  air. 
The  enormoas  trac;!  of  cotintry  over  which  yotir  view  extends — most  of  it 
dim  and  almost  dissolved  into  air  by  distance — intensifies  the  Btrsuvge 
iafluenee  of  the  silenco*  You  feci  the  force  of  the  line  I  have  just  quoted 
from  Wordsworth, — 

The  sleep  that  h  among  tho  lonely  hlUi. 

None  of  the  travellers  whom  you  can  see  crawling  at  your  foet  have  the 
least  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  the  silent  solitudes  of  the  High  Alps. 
To  you,  it  is  like  a  return  to  the  Ktir  of  active  life  when,  after  hom-s  of 
wanderings  you  return  to  hear  the  tinkling  of  tlie  cowbellg  below  ;  to 
them  tho  mime  sound  is  the  nltiniato  limit  of  the  habitable  world. 

Whilst  your  mind  is  properly  toned  by  these  influences,  you  become 
consciotia  of  another  fact,  to  which  the  common  variety  of  tourists  is 
necessarily  insensible.  You  begin  to  find  out  fer  the  first  time  what  the 
mountains  really  are.  On  one  side,  you  look  back  upon  the  **  iinis  of  the 
silent  enow,'*  upon  the  huge  resen^oirs  from  which  the  Obcrland  glaciers 
descend.  You  see  the  vast  stores  from  which  the  great  rivers  of  Europe 
are  rcplem'shed,  and  the  monstrous  crawling  masses  that  are  carving  the 
monntuios  into  shape,  and  the  gi^^'antic  liulwarks  that  separate  two  great 
<|nnrters  of  the  world.  From  below  these  wild  regions  are  half  invisible  j 
they  are  masked  by  the  outer  lino  of  mountains  ;  and  it  is  not  tiH  you  are 
able  to  command  them  from  some  lofty  point  that  you  can  appreciate  the 
grandeur  of  the  huge  barriers  and  the  snow  tliat  is  piled  within  their  folds. 
There  is  another  half  of  the  view  equally  striking.  Looking  towards  the 
north,  the  whole  of  Bwitzorland  is  couched  nt  yomr  feet ;  the  Jura  and 
the  Black  Forest  lie  on  the  far  horizon.  And  then  you  know  what  is  the 
nature  of  a  really  mountainous  conntr3^  From  below  over}'thing  is  seen 
in  a  Idtid  of  distorted  perBpective.  The  people  of  the  valley  naturally 
think  that  the  valley  is  everjlhing — that  the  country  resembles  old- 
faithion<!d  maps,  where  a  few  sporadic  lumps  are  diHtributed  amongst 
towns  and  plains.  The  true  proportions  reveal  themselves  as  yon  ascend. 
The  valleys,  you  can  now  see,  are  nothing  but  nan*ow  trenches  scooped 
out  amidst  a  tossing  waste  of  mountain,  just  to  carry  off  the  drainage. 
The  great  rldgi^s  ruii  hither  and  thitlier,  having  it  all  their  own  way, 
and  w^ild  and  untameable  regions  of  rock  or  open  grass  or  forest,  at 
whose  feet  the  valleys  exist  on  sufferance.  Creeping  about  amongst  the 
mots  of  the  hillf^,  Vf  )U  half  miss  tie  hills  themselves ;  you  quite  fail  to 
understand  tho  niassiveness  of  the  mounliiin  chains,  and,  therefore,  tlie 
wonderful  energy  of  the  forces  that  have  heaved  the  surface  of  the  worbl 
into  those  distorted  shapes.  And  it  is  to  a  hairconscious  sense  of  the 
powers  that  must  have  been  at  work  that  a  great  part  of  the  iniluenco  of 
ni'  ,  is  dne,     Geologists  tell  ur  that  a  theory  of  cataatroplus 

i«  11    :  ^  K    ;l1  ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  scientific  trutii,  our  minds 

are  impressed  as  though  wo  were  witnessing  the  results  of  some  incredible 
eonvulsaoo.    At  Stonoheiiga,  we  ask   vrhai  homaai  beings  could  have 
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eroctfid  th60d  etrasge  grey  tnonoirienUf  and  in  iks  laaaiit^iu  iro  ioatiuii* 
iivolj  ask  what  force  con  have  carved  out  1^9  M«iter}iarti  ftoil  itl^ixwil  ihi 
Wiitt^rliorQ  on  its  gigantic  pedestal.  Now,  it  ii  ni>t  iili  wd  reach  #oi&A 
eomwttuding  point  that  we  realiia  the  amazing  extent  of  e^nniry  otjt 
which  the  Bolid  ground  has  been  shaking  and  heaving  itse^  m  UrwfltQtU 
tumult. 

Something,  it  ia  trae,  of  thifi  last  eflfoct  may  be  seen  from  ffoeh  moiui* 
tains  as  the  Rigi  or  the  Faulhoni,  There,  toa,  one  seems  ta  ba  at  IIm 
ctnitre  of  a  vast  sphere,  the  earth  beadiii>(  up  in  Alp^iko  fomi  to  meet  Uia 
Bkjt  and  the   blue  vault  above   Rtretcbiitg  in  an  arch  d  by  kU 

©nonnouii  extent.     There  you  seem  to  sec  a  sensible  frst:  ,   ihe  wcirU 

at  yonr  feet.  But  the  ofleot  is  f^r  loss  striking  when  other  monntiuii^ 
obviously  look  down  upon  you,  when,  as  it  were,  van  are  looking  it  tb4 
waves  of  the  gi'eat  ocean  of  hills  merely  from  the  crest  of  oue  of  iha  vafvf 
thomselveg,  and  not  from  some  lighthouse  that  rises  far  over  tbojr  hatiM ; 
for  the  Wetterbom,  like  the  Eiger,  Montjh,  and  Jungfrau,  owe*  qu»  grMl 
beauty  to  the  fact  that  it  h  on  the  edge  of  the  lower  country*  and  stoiuM 
between  the  real  giauts  and  the  crowd  of  inft^rior^  ^^  .tou 

masses  in  atteuduueo  upon  them.     And,  in  th^  m  1  m 

far  better  iwiapted  to  receive  impresgjons  of  sublimity  when  you  skm  ukm^^ 
in  a  silent  region,  with  a  black  sky  above  and  giaut  diflk  all  roundi  witl| 
a  seuBe  BtilL  in  jour  miud,  if  not  of  actual  danger,  still  of  danger  tiiai 
would  become  real  with  the  Blxghtest  relaxation  of  eautioni  and  wUh  iim 
worM  divided  from  you  by  houra  of  guow  and  rock, 

I        I  will  go  no  further,  not  bepause  J  hava  no  mom  to  m^y,  hni 
descriptiouQ  of  scenciy  soon  become  wearisome,  and  becanaa  I  * 
hope,  said  enough  to  show  that  the  mountaineer  may  boaitt  of  poi 
lectnal  pleasures  ;  that  he  is  not  a  mere  gcraaiMer,  but  thai  he  locika 
poetical  impredsions,  as  well  as  for  such  small  glor>'  ag  hi«  aehioTtini 
may  piin  in  a  very  stuall  circle.     8omethiug  of  what  he  gains  fbrtoQ^ 
Fticks  by  him:  be  does  pot  qnite  forget  the  i 
Blill  recognises  the  space  and  the  height  aud  11 1 
tains.     And  yet  there  is  some  pain  in  wivudcrmg  ghoMlike  nv 
aceoea  of  his  rarlier  pleasures.     For  my  part,  I  try  in  vaiii  to  bv.^^  i^™ 
m  a  aanae  of  comfort ;  I  turu  ovi^r  in  bod  when  I  hear  thu  fttampixil 
bcfivily^nsulcd  fihoeR  along  the  passngo  of  on  ic^  ^1 

Hkin  of  my  nose  complacently  when  I  aee  othar-  m 

tight  a«poct  about  thai  unluckily  promiueut  feature,  oud  know  that  in 
day  or  two  tliey  will  be  raw  and  V'   '      '       '  *^"rnng.     I  think, 
a  C47mfbrtAble  inn  at  night,  of  th&  ^ho  ara  trying 

I  nlcrp  in  damp  hay,  or  on  hard  boaidi^  <m  ut  unw  cold  and  atil 

and  haunted  by  innumcTablo  flcaa*     I  c*  . ,  .  ..  .,1^  m^nelf  t»ri  Tiiviqg 

whole  akin  and   onfractured  bonei»,  and  on  the  small  d^*  ^ 

thorn  ovi  m 

Tisoktionu  J 

diaeonifort  and  avcn  fteas,  if  ha  also  loses  tho  pleaanr^  to  wluai  tk 
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were  the  sauce, — ^rather  too  piqumxte  a  sauce  occasionally,  it  must  be 
admitted.  The  philosophy  is  all  very  well  which  recommends  moderate 
enjoyment,  regular  exercise,  and  a  careful  avoidance  of  risk  and  over- 
excitement.  That  is,  it  is  all  very  well  so  long  as  risk  and  excitement  and 
immoderate  enjoyment  are  out  of  your  power ;  but  it  does  not  stand  the  test 
of  looking  on  and  seeing  them  just  beyond  your  reach.  In  time,  no 
doubt,  a  man  may  grow  calm ;  he  may  learn  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  and 
the  exquisite  beauties  of  the  lower  regions, — though  they,  too,  are  most 
fully  enjoyed  when  they  have  a  contrast  with  beauties  of  a  different  and 
pleasures  of  a  keener  excitement.  When  first  debarred,  at  any  rate,  one 
feels  like  a  balloon  full  of  gas,  and  fixed  by  immovable  ropes  to  the 
prosaic  ground.  It  is  pleasant  to  lie  on  one's  back  in  a  bed  of  rhodo- 
dendrons, and  look  up  to  a  mountain  top  peering  at  one  from  above  a 
bank  of  <iload ;  but  it  is  pleasantest  when  one  has  qualified  oneself  for 
repose  by  climbing  the  peak  the  day  before  and  becoming  familiar  with  its 
terrors  and  its  beauties.  Jn  time,  doubtless,  one  may  g0t  reconciled  to 
anything ;  one  may  settle  down  to  be  a  caterpillar,  even  after  one  has 
known  the  pleasures  of  being  a  butterfly ;  one  may  become  philosopliical» 
and  have  one's  clothes  let  out ;  and  even  in  time,  perhaps,  though  it  is 
almost  too  terrible  to  contemplate,  be  content  with  a  mnlo  or  a  carriage, 
or  that  lowest  depth  to  which  human  beings  can  sipk,  and  for  which  the 
English  language  happily  affords  no  name,  a  chaite  a  parteurs :  and  even 
in  such  degradatio^  the  memory  of  better  times  may  be  pleasant ;  for  I 
doubt  much  whether  it  is  truth  the  poet  sings, — 

That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier  things. 

Certainly  to  a  philosophical  mind  the  sentiment  is  doubtful.  For  my 
part,  the  fate  which  has  cut  me  off,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  in  the 
flower  of  my  youth,  and  doomed  me  to  be  a  pon-climbing  animal  in 
future,  is  one  which  ought  to  exclude  grumbling.  I  cannot  indicate  it 
more  plainly,  for  I  might  so  make  even  the  grumbling  in  which  I  have 
already  indulged  look  like  a  sin.  I  can  only  say  that  there  are  some  very 
delightful  things  in  which  it  is  possible  to  discover  an  infinitesimal  drop  of 
bitteiiiess,  and  that  the  mountaineer  who  undertakes  to  cut  himself  off 
from  his  favourite  pastime,  even  for  reasons  which  he  will  admit  in  his 
wildest  moods  to  be  more  than  amply  sufficient,  must  expect  at  times  to 
fiDel  certain  pangs  of  regret,  however  quickly  they  may  be  smothered. 
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On  a  calxui  clear  niglit,  when 

All   tlie  StATH 

Shine,  ninl  the  )mmca,siiTal»Ic  hcavena 
Break  o^jon  to  their  highest, 

the  c^ntemplaiioa  of  the  colostial  vault  raises  in  the  least  thoaghtfiiJ  mini\ 
vague  suggestions  of  iufiuitVf  eternity,  and  omnipotence.     A  knowlodgo  otj 
tho  wonders  which  have  been  revealed  by  nioderu  astronomical  investiga 
tiouR,  largely  enhances  these  emotions.     Looking  into  the  starlit  dt-ptbi 
of  heaven,  the  astronomer  knows  that  the  objects  presented  to  him  shin^l 
from  distances  eo  great,  that  not  only  are  they  inconceivable  themeeiveSt 
but  that  tho  very  unit  by  which  he  attempts  to  ^nge  them  is  incon- 
ceivable.   He  knows  tbat  what  he  sees  ig  not  that  which  1%  but  that  whicfc 
tv€iit, — yeai-s  ago  as  respects  the  nearer  parts  of  tho  heaven- seape»  but  Ion 
ages  ago,  he  doubts  not,  as  respects  faintly  shining  stiirs  visible  only  bjl 
momentary  scintiUations.     Ho  has  good  reasons,  indeed,  for  surmlHmg] 
that  the  diffused  illumination,  which,  on  the  darkest  night  lights  up  tlia 
biickgroiind  of  the  view,  had  beL«n  travelling  tu\v;irds  the  earth  myriads 
ages  before  she  had  assumed  her  present  state,  or  had  been  inhabited  by 
the  races  now  Bubsi sting  upon  her  surface.     Bo  long,  ho  believes,  hiiB 
light, — which  would  eight  times  girdle  tho  earth  in  a  second,  —  been 
occupied  in  journeying  towards*  us  from  the  depths  into  which  he  is  gazing. 
Thus  tho  same  view  exhibits  to  him  eternity  of  time  and  infinity  of  spaced 
He  sees  alBO  omnipotence  in  the  operation  of  those  laws — the  impress  cif 
the  Almighty  mind — under  whoso  action  all  that  he  sees  is  undergoing 
process  of  change,  vast,  resistless,  unending,  yet  eo  solemn  in  its  \ 
progress  that  man  knows  no  apter  type  for  immutabilitj. 

To  an  observer  impressed  with  these  emotions,  the  contrast  is  atartling 
when  there  is  a  sudden  exhibition  of  life  and  motion  In  tho  calm  rcftlma 
of  night.  We  cannot,  however,  locdi  for  any  long  intervnl  of  time  to^ 
any  quarter  of  tlie  sky,  without  perceiving  indications  more  or  less  distinel 
of  objects  other  than  tho  fixed  stars.  Now  on  one  aide,  now  on  anotbiur 
we  Beem  to  catch  momentary  glimpses  of  moving  light,  disappearing  too 
rapidly  to  bo  detected*  But  before  many  minutes  have  elapsed  wo 
receive  less  doubtfid  evidence.     There  .^  '    and  Kwiftly  acro^ij 

tho  stJirlit  depths  a  palely  gleaming  light,  _  >  uh  after  traversinjfl 

iin  arc  of  greater  or  less  extent.    We  know  not  how  it  may  be  with  othcjs^ 
but  to  oursolvog  the  impression  conveyed  by  the  apparition  of  a  ehooUng-j 
star,  is  that  no  apter  emblem  can  be  conceived  of  tiie  fiuito  and 
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The  snddetiness  with  which  theso  ohjocts  appear,  their  hasty 

rcmentsi  and  their  short  dui'atiou,  ahko  conduce  to  render  as  marked 
as  possible  the  contrast  thoy  present  to  the  fixed  stArs.   ^ 

But  though  shooting- stars  are  ehort-livod,  and  apparently  inslgniiicant, 
yet  WQ  shiill  presently  eeo  that  tho  relaiions  they  present  to  other  celestial 
objects  aro  not  ummportant.  Wo  ar©  brought  by  means  of  thorn  into 
contact,  80  to  speak,  vdth  exiomal  space.  **  Accustomed  to  know  non- 
tellni'ic  bodies  solely  by  measure m out,  by  ciilculatiun*  and  by  the  inferences 
of  oar  reason,"  writes  Huniboldti  **  it  is  with  a  kind  of  ost-onishmtnt 
Uiftt  we  touch,  weigh,  and  submit  to  chemical  analysis,  meOiiUic  and  earthy 

scB  appertaining  to  the  world  without.'*     The  vulgar  sense  sees,  iu 

oting- stars,  nothing  but  **  dying  sparks  in  the  clear  vault  of  heaven  ;  ** 
the  rcHocting  mind  will  find  much  to  arouse  interest,  and  much  that  is 
worthy  of  close  study  and  investigation. 

Wo  proceed  to  present  the  results  of  observations — (i.)  casual  and 
(ii.)  particular — which  have  been  made  ou  shooting-stars,  meteors^  and 
aeroUtes, 

A  careful  observer  directing  his  attention  towards  any  quarter  of  the 
sky  on  a  clear  night,  will  see  on  an  average  six  shooting- stars  per  hour. 
We  m:iy  assume  therefore  that  about  fifteen  appear  abovo  the  horizon  of 
any  place  during  each  hour.  More  appear  after  than  before  midnight,  the 
most  favourable  time  for  observation  being  from  one  o'clock  U^  tlxree. 
In  tropical  climates  shooting- stars  aro  seen  oflener,  and  shine  far  more 
brilhantly  than  in  our  northern  cHmatcs.  This  peculiarity  is  due  no  doubt 
to  the  snpenor  purity  and  serenity  of  the  air  mthin  and  near  tho  tropics, 
not  to  any  real  superiority  in  the  number  of  falling-stars*  8ir  Alexander 
Biimotf,  speaking  of  tho  transparency  of  the  dry  atmosphere  of  Bokliuni, 
a  pUico  not  farther  south  than  Madrid^  but  raised  1,200  feet  above  tho 
sea4ovel,  says — *'  Tho  stars  have  uncommon  lustre,  and  tho  IkUlky  Way 
shines  glorionsly  in  tho  firmament.  There  is  also  a  never-ceasing  display 
of  tho  most  brilliant  motuors,  which  dart  liko  rockets  in  tho  sky  ;  ten  or 
twelve  of  them  are  sometimes  seen  in  an  hour,  assuming  every  colour ; 
fiery-red,  blue,  pale,  and  faint.*'  In  our  climate  about  two-thirds  of  all 
the  shooting-stars  seen  ore  white ;  next  in  frequency  come  yellow  stars. 
Olio  yellow  star  being  seen  for  about  fivo  whito  stars ;  there  aro  about 
twice  as  many  yellow  as  orange  stars,  and  more  than  ivncB  as  many  orang© 
een  or  blue  stars. 

Meteors  or  fire-balls  are  far  loss  common  than  shooting-stars.  They 
aro  mi^gmficent  objects,  their  briUiancy  often  exceeding  that  of  tho  full 
moon.  Sctme,  even,  havo  been  so  brilliant  as  to  cmt  a  shadow  in  full 
daylight.      Thoy  are  generally  followed  by  a  brilliant  luminous  truiii^ 


•  ''Ti  /*  BfiVH  a  TJtfituitilim  myth,  ••  spiiw  the  thiTAil  of  tlio 

wew-horu  H'lendiiin  a  stnr.    When  deoth  opptondivSi  tho  ih rend 

bmikiv  and  the  star  (nUvy  quenching  ita  lights  to  the  eiuih/*»Orimni :  DeuUcht 
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which  seems  to  be  drawn  oat  of  the  Bubsijuice  of  Qm  fifv-Wl 
Their  moUou  b  not  eozmuonly  imiibnut  bat  (»a  lo  Bpeu  ^hm  |  tbtf 

often  Beem  to  folIo\f  a  waxed   ur  coiiturlcd   path;    ij ,,.,ui  gJMnp^ 

visibly^  and  in  genaral  tUej  diKaXT^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  cxpJosioo.    OfMi^niffnij^j^ 
huwover,  a  meteor  will  bo  Been  to  separate  wit  <  '  lioD  inld  m  nmmhm 

of  distiiiot  gbhcst  accompatiyiDg  each  other  n  ,  A  aoitrsevi  Cod  tMk 
followed  b}'  a  tmin.  **  BotnciLineB/'  sajs  Kaemts,  **  a  lire* hall  b  divlAad 
into  fragments,  each  of  which  fonnd  a  himinona  g]oK%  which  fibffft 
in  its  ttini ;  in  others  the  mas^,  after  having  given  Tent  to  Ihm 
gasea,  closes  in  upon  itself,  rind  tht^n  sweHa  out  annw  to  boiwt  « 
time/*  Meteors  which  move  ImpiiLsiveljf  gcncraUy  burst  al  cAcb  bmmd, 
giving  forth  »moke  and  vaponri,  and  shining  afterwards  with  ii  msw  hitftnu 
In  Bome  inetanoos  the  crash  of  the  explosion  is  so  greal  thfll  "  finciioi 
tremble,  doors  and  windows  openi  and  in^ii  imiigiiio  ihmk  IWre  it  n 
earthquako.'* 

A^roliteSf  or  meteoric  stoues,  are  bodies  whieh  fall  hom  ihm  s)^  it|«a 
the  earth.  They  are  less  common  than  meteors,  but  that  thej  mm  hf 
from  being  nncommon  is  shown  by  this,  that  in  tha  British  MtuMonsi  ik«ift 
there  are  preserved  several  hundreds  of  these  bodies.  Thej  vmry  gtmtiij 
in  size  and  form ;  some  being  no  larger  than  a  man's  fist,  wbtlo  olbafs 
weigh  manj  hundreds  of  pounds.  Marshal  Bazaine  has  latrlj  bronfbt 
from  Mexico  a  meteorito  weighing  more  than  three-qaarters  of  a  too  ;  Inl 
this  weight  has  been  far  exceeded  in  several  cases.  Thus  a  mclMifite  mm 
presented  to  tbo  British  Museum  in  IBOfi,  which  weighs  no  hm  Qma 
three  and  a  half  tons.  It  had  been  found  near  Melboumo,  oad  tmo  hall 
of  the  mass  had  been  promised  to  the  Melbourne  Mmonm.  Bat  fofto^ 
natelj  it  was  saved  from  injury.  A  meteorito  weighing  one  anil  a  gnmrter 
tons,  which  had  been  foiiud  close  to  the  greater  ouu,  was  lmimlacnf<d 
from  the  British  to  the  Melbourne  Museum^  tod  the  grml  mm^mtmiU 
forwarded  unbroken  to  our  national  collaetlon^  A  yet  larger  iDric«cmle 
lies  on  the  plain  of  Tuenman  in  Sonth  America  ;  v  V  t  bean  iioigbi4< 
but  measurement  shows  that  its  weight  cannot  i  of  fomiasli  ot 

Eileen  tons.     It  is  from  seven  to  seven  anil  a  half  foci  in  Icngtk. 

There  have  been  twenty  well  authenticated  insUnees  of  eUnuKfialbf  in 
the  Bntish  Isles  siuee  lOSO.  One  of  these  took  place  in  the  iwBualbls 
neighbourhood  of  London,  on  May  18th,  KJ80.  Bestddi  JhiaSj  two 
meteoric  sttmeR,  not  seen  tu  fall,  have  byen  found  in  ScotUod* 

The  Chinese^  who  recorded  eTor}'lhtDg,  give  the  dotrt  andctit  re#ortb 
stoue 'falls.*     Their  accounts  of  thcMO  phenomima  ettcud  I0  Oii  ymtB 
i>re  oar  era,  their  accounts  of  shoo  ting- stars  to  i\^  n.o.      yfm  ommI 
not  remind  our  clamtienl  readers  ot  thd  Nton<»  which  fell  at  Mfcm  Polamoa, 


♦  Thi  fall  of  »tt»fii>-*    aM  h\  Tivy  !o  IiAvy  talim  hUr*  nn  r!ifl  Ai^» 
litrdly  1»o  jiccrpf/'d  M  m  Itltab*^ 

noi  ila&  Ui  tinman  a^tncr, 
att  foand  iiaboddcd  in  Die  Kcondary  ana  icrtiary  fiMrmAUuiUj. 
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B.C.  465,  and  which  was  as  lurgo  uls  two  millstones.  la  tho  year  921, 
ihene  ftJl  at  Kami  a  mjiKs  which  projected  ibtir  (mi  ahove  tho  rircr, 
bto  which  it  waa  BOeu  to  M,  There  is  a  MougoHan  traditian  that  thero 
fttl!    ■  '  J   upon  a  pl/iiu  near  tho  tourco  of  the  Yellow  River,  in 

W'l  f{  blftck  rocky  raasa  forty  feet  high.     In  1620,  th»i>ro  fell 

at  JfLkiisder  ii  ixui^s  of  moteorio  iroui  from  which  the  Emperor  Jehnngini 
had  a  sword  furf*ed. 

These  tmditiotxs  hud  long  been  known,  hut  men  word  not  Tery  ready 
Accept,  without  questinn,  the  fact  that  Btones  and  mineral  ma  see  a 
iliy  fall  upon  the  earth  from  the  sky.  In  1808,  however,  a  ftiU  of 
aerolites  occurred  which  admitted  of  uo  eavil,  On  the  20th  of  April,  in 
that  year,  a  fiery  globe  was  seen  to  burst  into  fragments,  nearly  ovt?r  thtt 
town  of  L'Aigle,  in  Normandy.  By  this  explosion  thousands  of  stones 
were  scattered  oyer  an  elliptical  area  Boven  or  eight  miles  long,  and 
about  four  miles  broad*  The  etonea  wer«j  hot  (hut  not  red- Lot)  and 
smoking  *  the  henTiosi  weighed  about  aaventecn  and  a  half  pounds.  Tho 
gky  had  been  perfectly  clear  a  few  moments  before  the  explosion.  With 
a  landahlo  desire  to  profit  by  m  favourable  an  opportunity,  the  French 
Govomniftrnt  aent  M.  Biot  to  the  Bceno  of  tha  Ml.  His  ByBtematio 
inqairies  and  rvpoH  snBlood  to  oTercomo  the  uubeliof  which  had  prevallt^d 
on  tho  subject  of  Btone-showerfl. 

Another  Yory  remarkable  fall  is  that  which  took  place  en  October  Isti 
1857t  in  the  department  of  Yonne.     Baron  Bej^uer  w*a3  with  somo  work- 
men in  an  avenue  of  the  grounds  of  Hant^feuiUe  near  Clmruy,  when  they 
startled  by  several  explosions  quite  uidike  thunder,  and  by  strong 
phcric  disturbances.    Seveml  windows  of  the  ch»itoau  were  found  to  bo 
Sokcn.     At  the  same  time  a  proprietor  of  Chateau-Kenard  aaw  a  globe  of 
fire  **  travelling  rapidly  through  the  air  towards  Vemisaon."   Baron  Seguier 
hoard  shortly  after  that  at  the  same  hour  a  shower  of  aeroliti^a  had  Ikllen  a 
few  loagaes  from  Hantefeuille,  and  in  a  locality  lying  precisely  in  the  direc- 
tion towards  which  the  proprietor  of  Chateau- Re nard  had  seen  the  meteor 
travelling.    A  mason  had  seen  the  faU,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  struck 
r  one  of  tho  fragments.     This  piece,  which  was  hntid  buried  deep  in  tho 
1,  near  the  foot  of  the  mason's  ladder,  wa«  presented  to  the  Academy 
*  Sciences  by  Baron  Seguier. 
AeroUtes  often  fall  from  a  dear  sky,     Moro  commonly,  however,  a 
I  dark  cloud  is  observed  to  form,  and  the  stony  shower  is  tman  to  be  pro- 
I  jected  from  ita  bosom.     It  is  probiibie  that  what  appears  a»  a  bright  train 
I  by  night  is  seen  as  a  cloud  by  day,     Homcthitig  seems  to  drptmd  on  the 
[position  of  the  observer.     The  meteor  which  liuPBt  over  L'Aigl*?  appeared 
wholly  free  from  cloud  or  smoke  to  those  who  paw  it  from  Alenyon,  while 
I  to  observers  in  L*Aigle  the  phenomenon  was  jwresimted  of  a  dark  cloud 
rformhig  suddenly  in  s  d^ar  sky.     In  a  iall  which  took  place  noHr  Klein- 
winden  (not  far  from  Miihlhausfln),  on  September  lOlh,  1H48,  a  lurgo 
olite  descended  with  a  noise  like  thunder^  in  a  clear  sky,  and  without 
I  fttniijiti<iii  if  any  cloud* 
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Tho  luugth  of  time  during  which  fire-bailg,  which  pit>diieo  acroUioi,  aw 
visible,  has  bccu  variously  stntod  ;  but  we  have  no       '  '  '     *     .oal.t 

lend  us  to  accept  the  story  of  Daimachos,  that  the  iii.b 

tho  stone  of  Mgos  Potamo3  was  project^^d  had  been  visible  iot  Bcrmij 
days  in  Buccession.  The  etoiy  seems  to  identify  tho  author  with  a  ciiitukj 
Painuurhog  of  Plata^a  described  by  Stnibo  us  a  *' vendor  of  litjts.'* 

Thore  is  another  singular  fiction  respecting  Hre* balls.  It  was  mad 
that  shooting -fitars  and  meteors  were  in  reality  fibrous  geltiiinumi  boilicA. 
and  that  8ach  bodies  had  been  found  where  meteors  had  been  seen  lo  hH 
Reference  ia  not  unfrequently  made  to  this  Dible  by  ^Titers  ttticicoi 
modem.  Thus  Drydenp  in  his  dedication  la  7V*<?  S/^anish  F\ 
speaking  of  Chapman's  Jhtjt^jf  tVAmlHm  gftyg> — ^**I  bnvo  sew 
wondered  in  the  reading j  what  was  become  of  thoso  glaring  coloori  w] 
amazed  me  in  Bimij  d'Amhok  upon  the  theatre ;  but  when  I  hml  imkm 
up  what  I  supposed  a  fallen  star,  I  found  I  had  been  cozened  with  a  jdlj ; 
nothing  but  a  cold  dull  mass,  which  glittered  no  longer  than  it  tru 
shooting/' 

One  circumstance  remains  to  be  mentioned  among  tho  results  of  et^gaal 
obBervation.  On  cei-tain  occasions  shooting- stars  have  beou  ub^rrcd  in 
fall  in  much  greater  numbers  than  on  ordinary  nights.  Amm 
I'ccords  of  such  a  phenomenon  is  the  statement  by  Thoopbau' 
tine  historian,  that  in  November,  472 »  at  Constantinopltv  the  sky  s<>omc4 
to  bo  alive  with  flying  meteors.  In  the  month  of  Octol*cr,  902,  a^pim,  mi 
many  fiilling- stars  were  seen  that  the  year  was  afterwards  caUeicI  tha 
**  year  of  stars.'*  Conde  relates  that  the  Arabs  connected  this  £dJ  wilk 
the  death  of  King  Ibrahim  Ben- Ahmed,  which  took  place  on  Qia  tiiglit  qff 
the  star-Bhowor.  The  year  1029  was  idso  remarkable  for  a  great  atar-fiiJH 
and  m  tlie  aunals  of  Cairo  it  is  related  that,  *'  In  tho  year  &00»  in  Uio  laM 
Moharrun  (October  lO,  1202),  tho  stars  appeared  hke  waves  upon  the  tikjm 
towards  tlie  east  and  west ;  they  flew  about  like  locuMts,  and  were  diKp^wisMl 
fi'om  left  to  right/*  A  showur  of  stars,  accompanied  by  the  fall  of  soi^enL 
aofoUtoSf  took  placo  over  England  and  Fiiinoo  on  April  4th,  lOOS.  Xlia 
was   considered   by  many  as  a  token  of  God's  n  *     KiiM 

AVilliam  II.  ;  *^  Therefore  the  kynge  was  iolde  b}  ..liaj 

tlmt  God  VI  as  not  content  with  his  lyvying ;  but  ha  was  ^  wilful  and 
proud  of  mind  that  ho  regarded  little  their  saying/* 

In  modem  times,  also,  eomo  very  remarkable  star-showers  have  been 
observetl,     Amovi  one  of  tbo  most  i  M 

Humboldt,  when  1 :  withM*  Bonplmid  iu  J 

— *•  On  the  mormng  of  tho  13th  of  November  wo  saw  a  most  extraordiziarr 
display  of  shooting -stars.    Thousands  of  bohdxis  and  stars  tu  '  •     '   *    ■  iu 
other  during  four  hoars.     Thtir  motion  was  very  regular  f  J 

south*     From  the  be^nning  of  the  phenomenon  tluru  wa  A 

ef|ual  in  extent  to  thr&o  diametors  of  tho  moon,  which  wai  i  i 

instant  with  shootbg-stara.  All  the  mot«ors  k&  phoaphoriMMwl  tnoif 
biihind  ihem«'*  j 
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Tq  1B33,  alat>»  tli«3i-e  ^viw  a  magnifictint  display  of  meUjoric  fireworks. 
It  was  accompanied  by  &  brilliant  exliibltion  of  the  aurora  borealis*     The 

I  same  pUcsuoiueuoii  was  smu  also  at  Bremen,  in  1886^  daring  a  fall  of 
eors  and  fibooting- stars. 
Bofort»  proceeding  to  detail  Bomd  of  ibe  singular  results  which  Have 

I  rewarded  the  modem  examination  of  ibis  interesting  gubjcct,  it  may  be 

^^di  to  exhibit  the  guesses  and  theories  which  wero  buggested  of  old,  to 
the  obsen'ed  phenomena. 
The  Greeks,  as  usual  with  them,  guessed  boldly,  sometimes  acutely. 
Among  the  earlier  of  their  theories  we  find  the  Tiew  that  shooting -stars 
are  generated  by  Tapours  ascending  from  the  earth, — an  bj^thesis  that 
has  been  sustained  quite  recently  by  Egen,  Fischerf  and  Ideler.  Aristotle 
supposed  that  aerohtes  were  masses  of  stone  which  had  been  raised  by 
tempests  from  the  earth's  surface.  He  explained  in  this  way  the  appear- 
ance even  of  the  gigaotic  mass  which  fell  at  ^gos  Potamos.  Others 
again,  seeing  that  meteorites  fell  in  full  sunlight,  conceived  the  notion 
that  they  were  projected  to  us  from  the  sun.  Amongst  those  who  held 
this  opinion  was  Anaxagoras  of  Cluzomene.  This  i>hilofiopber,  we  are  told, 
predicted  the  fall  of  aerolites  fiom  the  sun,— a  tradition  registered  and 
ridiculed  by  PHny.  But  some  among  the  Greeks  held  opinions  which, 
though  somewhat  vaguely  expressed,  may  be  looked  upon  as  (at  the  least) 
T6xy  good  guesses.  We  may  cite,  for  instance,  the  following  remarkable 
passage  in  Plutarch's  life  of  Lysander  : — 

**  The  opinion  held  by  those  who  thought  that  shooting-stara  are  not 
mere  emanations  from  ethereal  fire,  becoming  extinguished  quickly  after 
being  kindled,  is  a  probable  one ;  nor  are  falling  stars  produced  by  the 
inflammation  and  combustion  of  a  mass  of  air  which  had  moved  away 
towards  the  higher  regions  ;  rather  thoy  ai*e  celcMial  bmlm  wMoh  are  pre- 
cipitated through  an  intermission  of  the  centrifugal  force,  and  fall,  not 
only  on  inhabited  places,  but  in  even  larger  numbers  into  the  great  sea, 
where  they  are  never  seen."  We  find  in  this  passage  a  tacit  reference 
to  the  opinion  of  Anaxagoras  that  the  heavenly  bodies  are  masses  of  rock 
torn  from  the  earth  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  surrounding  ether,  and 
sot  OD  fire  in  the  heavens*     The  opinion  of  Diogenes  of  ApoUonia  is  not 

I  dissimilar;  he  says,  '*  Together  with  the  visible  stai-s  there  move  other 
invisible  ones,  which  are  therefore  without  names.  Those  sometimes  full 
OD  Ihe  earth  and  are  extinguished,  as  took  place  with  the  star  of  stone 
vrhkih  fell  at  JEgos  Potamos." 

In  the  I^Ilddle  Ages  the  phenomena  presented  by  shooting-stars  were 

\  exphiined  in  a  somewhat  authoritative,  but  not  very  ftatiailictory,  manner. 

j  The  judicious  use  of  a  few  set  phrases  sufHced  to  clear  up  all  tiilficulties. 

I  We  hear  of  humours  and  exhalations  attracted  by  affinity  to  the  upper 
regions  of  air;  of  condensation,  cnncretiou,  ultimate  repulsion,  and  so  ou; 

Isiod  all  this  not  in  a  doubtful  hypothetical  tone,  but  in  the  auUiorit^itivo 

I  manner  of  men  possessing  all  knowledge.     On  one  point  especially  the 
TOL*  XVI. — NO.  9o.  27 
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Wfitera  of  ihmo  dafya  are  ^ery  ^8Mfe,«^iiia4ituiu  nra  lit  so  mr  Ia  fi* 

regarded  as  ftetronnmical  phonontfiiMi.     13lM|f 'Siiickvd 

bodies  they  consanled  to  look  upon  m  ooleatkl.     *Sbetr 

laws  rcgahitliig  those  bodios  was  far  too  bxbaU  in  tb^tr  ^pfinioQ,  §ot  wsj 

doubt  to  exist  that  a  nunibor  of  errfttie,  duni-Ii      "         "  lo^big  m  4 

haetj  and  ondigniiied  maQnor  across  ibe'flkjf  ^iP- 

membera  of  the  statelj  family  of  plnseU,  alill  less  «s  oopflVtBani  intli 

stars  of  tho  erystaUiDO.     One,  even,  who  «aw  ^rpming  out 

new  BVBtem,  "who  aided  to  ovortnni  tke  old,  and  ^  laj  Hie  <lbiia4aiwm  rf 

modern  astronomy— 4Ate  mgenioiis  Kepler — yii4ded  tctlio  old 

|K)int — to  the  faseinatrng  phantasy  that  things  <ms  to  he  smen  M»^Bm 

hspre  them»  dot  as  indeed  they  mm,    in  his  oose,  fmrluips,  tliifl  It 

to  be  wondered  at.    ^e  had  <discov«!red  and  rejoteed  in  the  " 

of  tho  planots  ;''  he  hmAmrnkkeiQ  in  his  entbnfdasm, — **  Nothiiig 

I  will  indulge  vjy  samred  idry  ;  I  will  trfimph  orer  xamkiad,  4iir  I  -ham 

stolen  the  golden  mmR  of  ^e  Egyptians/'     And  it<wa«ld  dmMkum  km 

Memed  as  a  Btvatage  thing  to  haan  io  comeiTe  that  lie  had  iMmd  lot  i 

few  9iray  notes  of  the  mueic  of  tto*«pliffet,^wt  he  had  iKii 

had  hoped — 

Oome  on  thnt  wTiioh  t^  and  ouu^t 

The  deep  piilsiitians  oi  the  wcdd, 

JEkmmn  music  mcASiiring  out 
The  eteps  of  Time. 


J 


We  tnm  to  ihe  inrestigalicais  of  moAem  seiealifie 
whose  principle  It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  that   theory-fmrnnig  idioald  Iv 
preceded  by  eyetematic  observation,  b^*  eareful  calcuhition  &iid 
tion,  and,  if  possible,  by  experiment.      "Biey  havo  iximessftiDy 
problems  which  fteem  to  the  uninitiated  *^\^  Inblo, 

the  heif^hts  at  which  shooting-Btars  appear  >ij>|war,  tli 

with  which  theymoTe,  their  aixe  and  wctight,  nay,  #10  Tfryiviif 
which  they  ore  composed  ;   they  bavo   discotart^d  UmB  v^ituiaiioj 
nambers  and  paths  of  ihoeo  Tieitors ;  thoy  liaire  cnalyami  toarolilM 
c&ily  and  mieroscopicaily ;  and,  lantiy,  they  have  fidqg^  lo 
whether  it  is  pOBsible  to  constmot  artdkial  juetoositci. 

The  determination  of  ^e  height  ef  AbooUng^elatrB  is  -a  problioxi 
has  been  ^  *  'Iv  altacked  by  HraiMlis^  Hets,  tMunkli,  Qlbois^ 

others.     1 1  resnlts  of  obdmralMnM  tnail^  by  tlmii*  •Ntmneiat 

Profe?;f?or   Newton   and   Mr.   Alexander   Heiveltcl    luivw  cakr. 

ahooting*atarB  appear,  cm  an  a^mge*  at  a  ^ -•»'»  -  f"  ^ ♦- 

4iad  diaappear  at  a  hd^ht  of  ftfty^two  tnilaf. 

OD  tiia  iiighia  of  r>'  Vo^st,  ^affici 

ioliBQirration8«  by  tci  ccmmimm^i 

VaeeMa.    The  raaolt  obtainod  by  him  was  tiiat  ahaottngHHara  u 

tim^t  of  80T«Dfty-Jbnr  and  a  haK  -  '  -     -  '    '       ji^Tar  at  a  umv-ui 

^y  inilo0,^-o  tomiU  almoiit  cou.  ifm&r.     Il 
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ihmx^  ihBt  idiookiiig-fitars  sre  some  twenty  milus  iwttrdr  wliim  ibey  are  jiifit 
iMsafpeonng  ihsai  &t  theb*  first  appearance. 

When  tha  distaiuse  of  a  shootiag*star  ia  joiiywii,  It  U  cMi^y  io  dQiarmiao 
ihiB  i^ocit^  of  the  piar'fi  moikm*  It  apfkoars  £roxn  a  4>ar«tf\U  mnes  of 
(Obserraiioiis  that  fihootiiig^«tat6  dofeiilso  a  vinible  arc  itiatiy  mUos  in 


'    miles  pfir  Meotitd. 

ii  the  «arih  4 escribes 

V,  a  body  w««iil  jms 

iujiifs^  or  from  Xiomloa 


lengtht  witli  an  rnvrr  ity  of  al>out  i 

Glliis  vaiocity  ia  notul;   i  h  gprdai  as  tliat 

her  orbit  aboittt  ike  aiui.     Moving  with  6uch  ;[ 
^om  the  ^artb  to  the  moou  in  about  «,  coQpIo 
to  Eilinburgh  iu  :iboat  tan  aocoodti. 

lletaoiat  »  ought  i»a  oxpaaled>  tffiaaoh  DUtnr  to  tJie  aarth  than 
thootiog-atatB.  ICbey  do  not  in  ^eneial  OKme  ^tiite  so  r^diy.  A 
yemarVniiU  naeiaor  vbkih  aftpoiirod  on  April  20th,  waa  tmen  by  two 
'pmotiiad  4>bmtwti^  Mmsm.  Baxaxakll  atid  Wiood,  at  Xii?ar|M>ol  aiid 
Weitot*«tiper'ifaire  napeatfrely.  i^rom  a  ^aaefiil  aamuiiallofli  of  their 
ofaiarvatious  it  r^suit^  that  the  motoor  appaanod  when  at  a  height  of  fifty- 
tm>  tnilae  Tertloally  over  liohfiald,  that  it  travell^  in  a  aoiithtfrly  diraetion 
at  the  mto  of  oboitt  twoBty  miks  per  aocond,  aud  djaiipp«ati«d  vikm  oiar 
<tefard  at«  jiaigbt  of  thirty-aeTeu  mih^p  haThig  travalkd  over  a  eooxae  of 
oaarlj  aeiMBty^fa  aiilae*  The  nieicor  appaan  to  ha;mg  haloaged  to  the 
dotcmatiiig  olaaa.  Eight  mmntaa  oftar  Ma  npfoarauce  Mi%  Wood  heard  a 
aooiid  *^  which  Msembled  tho  raomaDiafy  iwtr  of  a  railmiy -train,  at  some 
dialiiBee,«4irofftiog  av«r  a  bridge/ '  It  is  worth  notidn*^  that  Mr,  Wood 
most  haTc  heard  the  roar  of  the  moteor  iiiTeraely,  that  is,  th^  first  part 
of  the  samid  he  heaid  wus  the  part  generated  last,  aud  9fke  ii^sa,  A 
4atoi»tioo  was  abo  heard  at  Stony  9tratibid,  a  place  lyiag  naarly  under 
the  path  of  the  metaor. 

To  determine  the  actad  dze  of  a  motsor  ia  not  ea^y,  nor  indeed  can 
mnah  ^vai^i  be  attachad  to  such  daterminatiatiB.  From  obsBrveticms  of 
tha  apfiamit  dimensions  of  several  meteors  ^^4iich  ha^^  te veiled  at  known 
diataDc^ia,  it  would  seem  that  these  bodies  Tary  in  diameftar  from  100  to 
18,600  leat. 

fiingofairiy  enjOQgh,  it  is  easier  to  detaminc  ^tha  <waight  of  a  meteor  or 
ab«Otiiig-star  than  its  Bize.  The  method  of  doin^  ao  eoald  iiot  bo  Tory 
well  ei^liDBed  in  theae  pagers ;  it  will  bo  atxffioicnt  to  «&y  that  it  depanda 
on  4he  obaervatLon  of  the  amnont  of  light  rdeeived  from  a  body  traTeliing 
with  Itnowr  rewetiBgatiiieepiiq»>    ^Vom  atteh  obaorm- 

liiitiB  ii  apf  L  sUBStwei^iiii  aammagci  but  a  few  <itmaaB» 

while  Bome  moteons  waigh  hnodreds  of  ponndg*     We  haTO  aeon  that 
aczoliies  of  mach  graaier  weight  oeeaaioually  raaoh  tha  oarth* 

SitU  man  stnutge  is  the  tot  that  we  aro  able  io  ddnnnine  the 
anlMitancrs,  or  acime  nf  thorn,  which  enter  mto  tha  composition  of  meteors  or 
ahootiD(;«alan!i,  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  apactros^ope  so  eoustrueted 
aa  to  take  in  a  lai)^e  part  uf  the  ht^aveus.  For  jaataaee,  when  an  inafcni* 
of  this  sort  is  turned  towards  tha  Graat  Bear  the  spectra  of 
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the  seTen  principal  stars   of  ihiit  cdustellation  are   eeeu  lit  one  ^i^H 
Sir,  Herschel  obst^ned  vrith  such  an  instnmiout  tl'  of  mjui^of  l^| 

shooting- stars   which   appeared  on    the    Digbt^   :  i    Aogost.      ^H 

fomid  that  some  of  these  bodies  exhibit  a  cantinuouis  speeirum,  sbowisg 
that  they  are  probably  solid  bodies,  heated  to  igmtion.  Oth4^i9  exhUiil  4 
greyish  white  spectrum,  indicating  (probably)  a  nucleus  and  inm  of 
heated  sparks.  But  the  ^cater  number  of  meteors  gtvo  a  spedraa 
oouBifiting  of  one  or  more  lines,  showing  that  during  apparitioii  ix%O0t  i£ 
these  bodies  are  gaseous.  The  gaseous  meteors  exhibit  with  remarkabk 
distinctness  a  strong  yellow  line,  perfectly  agreeing  in  position  witli  thd 
well-kno\ni  lino  given  by  the  ignited  vapour  of  the  inetai  sodinm.  OUmt 
linest  due  to  the  presence  either  of  potassium,  sulphur^  or  phospbonM^ 
are  also  frequently  seen.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  sodimxi  lloo  it 
esdubited  in  the  spectrum  of  hghtning,  so  that  it  is  not  qtiiiit  certain  tliil 
this  line  in  the  meteor- spectrum  is  duo  to  the  prt^^^uce  of  soditun  In  HiA 
chemical  com])osition  of  meteors.  However,  it  conuot  but  be  eonsidefW 
as  highly  improbable  that  any  traces  of  sodium  exist  in  the  aimoephen*  il 
the  great  height  at  which  meteors  travel ;  still  less  probable  is  it  thai  waek 
considerable  quantities  of  sodium  exist  as  would  account  for  the  strcifMJhv 
marked  character  of  the  yellow  hue  shown  in  mcteor^spcctra.  Mr.  HviBclNri 
notes  especially  of  those  trains  which  fade  most  slowly  that  tliey  coBSlst  ol 
nothintj  che  but  mda-flatiies  dimng  the  latter  portion  of  the  time  that  \h»r 
continue  visible.  **  Their  condition  is  then  exactly  that  of  the  ilama  of 
a  spirit-lamp,  newly  trimmed,  and  largely  dosed  with  a  snp|il|^  of 
moistened  salt." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  which  observation  has  reireaM 
respecting  shooting-etars,  is  the  recurrence  of  fitar-ahowan  of  greater  or 
lass  intensity  on  certain  days  of  the  year.  It  was  observed  long  ago  tKitl 
on  tbe  nights  of  August  9-11  stars  fell  in  much  greater  UQmli«t«  il*»^ 
usual*  For  instance,  there  is  a  legend  in  parts  of  Thessaly,  Uiat  near 
the  time  of  the  festival  of  St.  Laurence,  the  heavens  open  and  exiiiliil 
shining  lights  (rav^^Xia) ;  and  in  an  ancient  EngUsh  ehujx'h  cale&<ljir«  tfa« 
August  star-Bhowers  are  described  as  **  fiery  tears*'*  Wc  f 
August  also  characterized  by  the  word  metfiorodes^  in  a  MS.  > 
riAta  rerum  naturaiium,  preserved  in  Christ's  College,  Cambridge..  The 
great  November  shower  was  not  recognised  00  soon*  This  aliowsr  is 
characterized  by  an  alternate  incretise  and  decrease  ef  iztt«iifiitv»  ||ie 
interval  between  BUccessive  maxima  being  thirty- three  1 

For  several  years  before  and  after  the  true  year  of  mavi „  .  _,  .:.  -^^ 

shower  is  in  general  distmctly  exhibited.     Dor  readers  will  not  need 

be  reminded  of  the  recurrence  of  this  shower  la«t  ''' 

by  HBtronomers*     Last  year  was  spoken  of  in  t; 

year  in  wliich  the   Novtml»er  shower  would  exlubit  its  ]aixJBiiu& 

splendour.     Our  own  (^pinion  is  that  1807  will  torn  out  to  be  the  I r 

year  of  maadmom  intensltyi  and  that  Ene  showers  will  bo  i<ai  dtmoig  i 
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years  1868  aod  1860*  Whether,  however,  such  ehowors.  fihonld  they 
cor,  will  be  na  well  seen  in  England  as  that  of  November  18th  last, 
problematical,  ainoe  it  has  frequently  happened  that  magnificent 
showers  are  seen  in  certiiin  longitudes,  and  but  a  moderate  display  in 
others,  liesideB  the  Aii^st  and  November  ehowerB,  there  are  the  Blaowers 
_  r  October  16-23,  of  December  G-13,  of  April  9-10,  of  July  25-80,  and 
Others*  There  are  in  (act  no  less  than  **  fiily-six  recognized  Bf^ir- showers, 
m  well  determined  in  the  majority  of  cases  as  are  the  older  and  better 
known  showers  of  August  and  Nuvember/*  Wbile  on  this  point,  we  may 
noto»  as  evidence,  that  aerolites  have  their  favourite  seasons  for  visiting 
tho  earth,  tliat  of  the  twenty  which  are  known  to  have  fallen  on  the 
British  Isles  three  fell  on  ^fay  17-18,  four  on  August  4-9i  two  on 
July  8-4,  and  two  ou  April  1-5.     Of  the  other  nine,  three  are  undated* 

Another  singnlar  law  has  been  detected  in  tlie  motioUxS  of  shoating- 
stars  which  appear  at  the  same  season.  It  is  found  that  when  their  paths 
are  produced  backwards  they  pass  through  or  near  one  point  on  the 
celcstiiJ  sphere,"^  and  that  tliis  point  has  no  fixed  relation  to  the  horizon 
of  the  observer,  but  is  fixed  among  the  stars*  Sometimes  the  shooting- 
stars  which  appear  on  the  same  night  may  be  divided  into  two  sets^  eacJi 
having  a  distinct  radiant  point.~us  astronomers  have  named  these  centres 
of  divergence.  Each  of  the  fifty-six  star-showers  spoken  of  above  has  its 
radiant  point,  Humboldt  states  that  the  radiant  points  of  the  November 
luid  August  showers  are  those  points  precisely  towards  which  the  earth  is 
iToUing  at  those  seasons  respectively.  Ho  has  been  followed  in  this 
^%itement  by  many  writers  on  abtroaomy.  But  the  statement  is  not  true. 
In  fact*  tliese  radiant  points  do  not  Ho  on  the  ecliptic,  whereas  the  point 
towards  which  tho  earth  is  travelling  at  any  moment^  necessarily  lies  upon 
the  eellptic* 

Aerolites  have  been  analyaed,  and  it  is  found  that  they  contain  many 
elements  known  on  earth.  These  usually  appear  combined  in  the 
following  types : — metallic  iron,  magnetic  iron,  sulphurot  of  hon,  oxide  of 
tin,  sxhcatcs*  olivine,  &c.  In  one  aerolite  only,  namely,  in  a  stone  which 
fell  on  April  10th,  1857,  near  Kaba-Debroczin — **a  small  quantity  of 
oriftmie  matter  akin  to  parafine  '*  has  been  detected, — a  very  noteworthy 
circumstance.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  no  new  element,  and  only 
one  or  two  new  compounds  (compounds,  at  least,  which  have  not  yet 
been  recognized  among  terrestrial  formations)  have  ever  been  detected 
in  meteorites. 

Tho  microscopical  examination  of  aerolites  has  also  revealed  much 
that  is  interesting  and  instructive.  The  ciTstals  of  the  mixed  minerals 
which  appear  in  aerolites  are  found  to  dilTer  in  some  important  respects 
ftrom  those  of  volcanic  rocks,  **  but  their  consolidation  must  have  taken 
pliuMS  from  fusion  in  masses  of  mountain  size.''     Tho  alloy  of  metallic 

•  The  Greeks  had  alrif»dy  noted  sora* Ihujg  of  this  ac^rt,  which  tbef  attribnted  to 
the  pTt valence  of  strong  winds  in  ihc  upper  regions  of  the  air. 
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iron  and  niekel  wbicb  i»  a  principAl  ecnnponeni  of  metrorite^  is  r4\ 
foODd  to  be  ae  regularly  crystallized  ba  a  mttAi  of  gpar, 

M*  Dvnbrde  has  altistapied  to  pntduoa  artificial  iiiei4ff*rww«*  ht  r^ 
biELiog  toge^ei  suitaUe  d^menid  aai  compoimtb.  Id  dmmg  90  hm 
diaeoTweil  a  7flfy  siiigtilar  hni.  Th»  crystaJi  ka  oktnttied  FMVinbM 
long  DeedlaB  whioh  ara  si^en'to  form  cm  water  wbeo  it  i#  ^o«i*lgp^^^n0«m  j 
wliereas  the  blaok  cfjsfcaUiiie  orast  wtti^  ^rkicli  all  metearii^ii^  nn  catit«l 
hm  a  gnuMikr  stniekire  reMiobliiig  imo^  or  boai^firofll,  wiiMi  we  kooir  to 
be  formed  by  thv  suddtm-  passage  of  vater  froiD  t]|»  T«poroii»  to  the  ncibi 
Btale^  This  phenomenoB  sbcmi^  th&t'meleairo'liiMMB  have  hmtm 
to  acttons  altogether  diiSerent  to  thoae  which  the  chemist  ia  able  to  1 
into  aperalioii* 

Tfte  result  of  the  series  of  obser^ThtiouB  which  we  harte  hmf^ 
is  that  we  arc  M^  to  attempt  the  formation  of  a  th^iy  ol  alic 
with  8ome  contideiicc.     Aud,  in  tho  ilrei  place,   we  urs  ablo  to 
decisively  certain  theories  whitsh  hnve  fbtmd  fifcvour  at  diffififiezi*' 

The  immense  height  at  which  shooting- stars  appear 
reject  the  atmospheric  origin  which  has  hi*tm  sugg^sM^  for  w«  Imre 
reaBon  for  supposing  th«it  tho  air  at  a  hci^t  of  seTenty  mles  Bha^n 
earth  is  of  extreme  tenuity,  and  therefore  quite  iueaipaUe  oi  ttupportisg  in 
BiEffieifitit  quantity  those  vapours  from  which  shootiiig-BtKra,  oa  1 
aM  assumed  to  be  generated. 

Two  other  theories,  which  bare  not  hifherbo  beiso  mentioned,  aro  i 
oTerthrown  by  the  results  of  modem  obacrvation.     Both  jm^r  hm 
volcanic,  but  one  assumes  that  shootang-stans  are  bodies  which  hmtB  I 
pi«[|eeied  from  volcanoes  on  tile  earth,  while  the  othor  aasume^' thM  I 
hftTS  come  from  vDlcanoes  on  tiie  moon,     Qbaenratioi]'  has  slwwii 
when  Mount  Etna  is  in  full  activity^  the  masses  of  stone  thrown  from  Hs 
crater  havo  a  velocity  of  less  thau  1^($00  feet*  per  second^  wliiok  m  bolj 
one-112th  part  of  the  mean  velociiy  with  which  shootini^'stfirv  are  ots 
to  move*      Tbe  theory  that  falling*  stare  conv  ir>«a  vmm 

propounded  by  Terxago,  an  Italian,  in  the  sevei  y.  It  iip| 

however,  to  have  been  not  unknown  iu  ancientr  times*  sinee-  we  Ipam  liiai 
the  Byrian  astronomers  were  in  the  habit  of  looking  far  fihool30§-i 
when  the  moon  was  full ;  while  Greek  asrbtmomers  conoid dred  Ule 
favourable  season  to  be  at  the  time  of  lunar  edipscv,  hen  tiio 

is  full  but  the  slqr  dark,     Bhurrn  as  it  may  seem,  tk :il  expl 

haa  been  thought  worthy  of  strict  mathematical  examtnatioix  by 
astronomers  aa  Laplaco^  Gibers,  and  Pokson*  It  appeani  from 
calculations,  that  the  velocity  with  which  sUme-ehowfv  sboaM  b« 
pellcd  from  fbo  moon  in  order  to  reach  oftr  earth  with  the  veloesties 
observed  among  ehooting'stars  may  bo  consadersd  to  Im  utb^f  heyotod 
the  powers  we  could  concede  to  lunar  ToJcancJiSf  ewe  tf  it  were  pmwL 
(which  V  ^  '  I  being  the  case)  that  any  active  v<)ka«M  Dtier  ^oislau 
the  m<K»L  L% 
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The  ihrei^   '  iusi  canoidcrod  hnvo  booo  i*0i>ofctiaUy  oyerthrown  by 

'the  simpltj    ti  t    of  iha  Leigbt  and   velocities   uf  shoo tiug- stare. 

Wlton  W43  add  to  Ihk  consiilArfktiou  iho  raoiUTO(Eio»  of  sUr-show^in,  not  in 
pariicuUr  sinim  of  the  ciarth's  atiao6|»iM0ft,  not  conneeted  iu  onj  way 
I  vrith  thfi  a«ti%ity  of  tanestaial  voliaiioafli  nor  ooiseetviyikly  with  the  action 
JOAS^  ihose  tlisomtt  ap peiur  yet  moro  inftd^^qoatd  to 
•Loens,  Tho^pbMMKaaiion  of  nidiiiQi  points,  lastly, 
[is  BO  wholly  inesphculil^  on  any  of  thvmi  thooriod,  that  w«  may  disimss 
;  finally,  aa  utttjrly  imU^nable. 
(iV'e  mnBt,  therc^fore,  torn  to  the  theory  which,  had  already  been 
mtgyntmil  by  Greek  pLIiobopherb — that  bhootiug-etasa  and  meteors  am 
eaiteBOona  bodies  dragged  towards  the  eurth  by  tha  force  of  her  attractive 
influfiDce*  Bnt  modem  geientLfio  diacoveoMS*  eiMuble  ns  to  oxhihit  this 
tiieor}'  in  a  more  inriling  foruL,  and  at  the  same  time  to  o^er  analogues 
olmouHly  Uoiiling  to  conBim  the  h>^othu5id»  Tha  discovery  of  u  zone  of 
planetoids,  the  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  zodiacal  light,  and  tha 
mathematical  examination  of  the  '^  stability  '*  of  the  Sattinuiiarlng-{r|mtem» 
httve  ItKl  asirOQOmere  to  recognize  tha  esuionoa  in  the  solar  system  of 
minute  bodies- traveUing  in  too/ea  or  clusteis  asonnd  a  coDtral  orb.  Thefe 
iS|  thttrefoce,  no  thing  unzeBfifinabla  in  the  supposition  that  theris  aro  zones 
and  clofliars  of  soah  bodiea  travelling  round  the  sun  in  orbits  which 
intersect  the  earth's  path«  When  in  her  course  around  the  sua  she 
eoeomdera  ium^  of  tha  bodies  forming  snah  zonea-  and^  cluatierB,  they  are 
ipdi  ih  the  upper  layers  of  tlie  rJr,  and 

bacoi  .utcors  actiui'diug  to  thaijt  dimes^ons ; 

or  they  mi^  even  fall  ufun  hiir  snr&oa  as  aerolitati 

The  recaiT0Qoe  of  star- showers  is  a  necessasy  consaifnaaca  of  tho 
hypothesiA-we  are  punsidaring*  For,  If  ^ts  suppoae  the  zonfis*of  meteoric,  or 
tlia  orbita  of  mebBar-olusterei  to  have  a  £xed,  position  in  the  solar  syst4sm« 
or  to  be  Bubject  to  those  slow  progressive  or  retrogressive  shiftinga  with 
I  which  tha-  study  nf.  tha  solar  system  frtmiliBrfaiw  us,  thore  will  neces- 
resid&»  '  reawTeuue  of  showexa  eitlier  on  fixed  dtt}^»  or  on 
^tmifbmiK  round  amaag  thasaaaani^    This  ia  precii^ly  what 

ifl  obsanW  with  the  ^^ns  reoegnisod  stai^siiowBiB. 

The  eaiih  doas  not  naecaaaiwly  (or  probilily)  ptiaa  cankaMy  throng  a 
maicor'Cl aster  every  year,  nor  probably  are  tha  meteoivzaiiev  uniformly 
Liicb  ait.     Tints  we  con  readily  m  ^  1  periodic  mululationa 

I  in  ill  ly  of  stfir- showers,  or  even  ju  ivmnttaniseai 

The  phenomenon  of  nuliant  points  also  is-  not  mexeiy  reconcilable 
itbi  but  obviously  indicates  tho  hypoibosid  we  aro  consider!  og,.  For 
luring  the  brief  iutervfil  occupied  by  the  earth  in  psaaing  thiou^  a 
iFO  11' marked  zone  or  cluster,  the  bodies  eompoaiug  snah  zone  or  cluster 
ay  be  C'Onsidered  io  ho  moving  (rtdatirdy  to  tha  mo^'ing  earth)  in 
linaa.  Therefcire  by  a  well-kaown  law  in  porsjieetiTe  their 
paths,  viewed  kom  the  earth,  must  ha^  e  a  **  vanialiiiig  point  '* 
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on  the  celestial  sphere, — ^thai  is,  a  **  radiant  point  *'  unoQg  fkm  fixed 
fiiars. 

Tho  remarkable  TeJocity  with  which  shootiog' stars  truTel  Is  miiss&c* 
torily  accounted  for  bj  the  modem  theory.  If  we  ^npposo  sooet  mfl 
clusters  of  coBinical  bodies  (pocket- planets  we  mar  term  tlicm  mb 
Humboldt)  to  be  trarelling  in  dilifercnt  directiona  ajronnd  Uie  mm^  It  k 
clear  thai  the  members  of  those  zones  which  tra?el  in  the  fiame  tUreelioiiM 
the  earth,  will  overtake,  or  be  overtaken  by  her,  with  the  difference  oC  tlifk 
Y#6pective  velocities,  wh^e  those  which  travel  in  the  contnuy  dindiai 
will  encounter  the  earth  with  the  sum  of  their  own  and  the  earth*8  Tdoetr. 
Now^  just  as,  in  walking  along  a  crowded  road,  we  meet  mazij  moro  Pfopll 
than  we  overtake,  or  are  overtaken  by ;  so,  clearly,  by  far  tlie  lAf|» 
number  of  observed  ehooting-stars  must  belong  to  the  latter  class  i 
above,  and  therefore  the  aTerage  observed  velocity  will  not  fidl 
far  short  of  the  sum  of  the  velocities  of  tho  earth  and  tlie  6bootiiig*ilir 
system. 

Fairly  considered,  the  modem  theory  may  bo  looked  XLpon  as  ^ite^ 
lished ;  for,  ^rst*  all  other  available  hypotheses  have  been  flhown  to  I* 
untenable ;  and,  secondly,  the  most  remarkable  shooting-star  fiiie 
are  shown  to  be  consistent  with,  or  rather  to  point  directly  to,  the 
hypothesis.  It  remains  only  that  gomti  minor  peculiarities  aboul^  be 
noticed. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  shooiiiiL  V  cotnmoulT 

seen  in  the  months  from  July  to  Decti  ^n  Janoaiy 

to  June.  Rcmembeiang  that  thifi  remark  refers  to  obsenatiojia  niftde  is 
our  northern  hemisphere,  it  is  easily  recunciled  with  tho  r-i^vj,.^.  tli^ocy, 
whan  we  consider  that  the  north  pole  ia  on  the  fanmrd  rt  <d* 

the  eoi'th  (couHidcrcd  with  reference  to  her  orbital  matiau)  doiiug  Ih^ 
first-named  period,  and  on  tho  r^<ir  (or  iheltcral)  liemijqtkfr^  durzog  tho 
■Pcond, 

■  Again,  it  has  been  remarked  that  shooting-stars  are  seen  mord  caci' 
monJy  in  the  hours  after  midnight,  and  that  aerohtes  fall  more  coinniocJj 
before  noon.     In  other  words,  those  extraneous  l^  h  the  earth  (or 

her  atmosphere)  more  frequently  in  the  hours  frnn  at  to  nocm  tltaa 

in  those  from  noon  to  midnight.  Humboldt  Buggest«  in  explanatloci  w» 
know  not  what  theory  of  variation  in  tho  iguition-powers  of  diBirfvnt 
bonrs.  But  it  m  clear  that  the  true  explanation  is  founded  on  tlio  pnn* 
ciple  presented  in  the  preceding  pfirngraph,  since  the  forttord  hemijq^hKre 
QOntains  places  whose  local  time  lies,  roughly  speaking,  between  midniglkl 
and  noon,  whilo  places  whose  local  hour  lies  betweian  noon  and  mido^t 
lie  on  the  KhtUeArd  hcmisphero. 

If  wo  remember  that  the  earth  is  but  a  point  io  ffpfiee,  \vt  rsinT  fai 
conclude  that  tho  number  of  botlioj^  composing 
infinite*     Largts  therefore*  ae  the  nruubem  at  tli 
the  earth  may  he,  thcro  \%  no  roaeou  to  suppose  > 
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ri«  ronctiona  of  ihcm  bo(lie«,  we  might  sav — there  is  no  reason  to  fear) 
that  tho  Bopply  of  met^ora  will  ever  be  perceptibly  dinuBiBhod.  Althongh 
the  contrary  opinion  is  often  expressed*  it  is  demons trablo  that  a  very 
smaU  proportion  only  of  the  Bhooting- stars  which  become  visible  to  iis> 
can  escape  from  the  eaiih*s  atmosphere.  The  result  is  of  conrse  that 
they  must  reach  the  earth,  probably  in  a  dispersed  and  divided  state.  It 
seems  to  us  indeed  not  wholly  improbable  that  some  of  those  elements 
which  the  lightning- spec  tram  shows  to  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  m&j  hm 
due  to  the  perpetual  dissipation  and  precipitation  of  the  substance  of 
shooting' stars. 

The  remarkable  discovery-  lately  made,  that  the  great  November  star* 
stream  traveb  in  the  track  of  a  telescopic  comet  (whose  period  is  88  ^ 
years),  that  the  Augnst  stream,  in  like  manner,  follows  tho  track  of  the 
great  comet  of  1862  (whoso  period  is  142  years),  and  that  other  noted 
shoottng-star  systems  show  a  similar  relation  to  the  paths  of  other  comets, 
opens  out  the  most  startling  views  of  the  manner  in  which  cosmical  space 
— or  at  least  that  part  of  space  over  which  the  sun*s  attractive  power 
bears  sway — is  occupied  by  myriads  on  myriads  of  bodies  more  or  less 
minute.  If  those  c/)mets — not  one  in  fifty  even  of  discovered  comets — 
whoso  orbits  approach  that  of  the  earth,  are  attended  by  such  important 
streams  of  cosmic  matter:  if,  for  instance,  the  minuto  telescopic  comet 
(known  as  I.,  1866),  in  whoso  track  tho  November  meteors  travel,  is 
attended  by  a  train  capable  of  prod oc tug  magnificent  star- showers  for  nine 
hundred  centuries^ — what  multitudes  of  minute  planets  must  be  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  complete  cometarj'  system  1  This  discovery  has  been  made 
too  recently,  however  (though  it  appears  to  be  thoroughly  establishe<l), 
to  admit  of  our  here  discussing  in  full  the  results  which  seem  to  tiuw 
from  it. 


wo 
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r^\JiT  lit 

WHBif  ^lian  tells  us  that  even  the  poorest  of  the  people  of  Crr^nm  i 
rings  worth  10  minaE!  (someihiii^  ovdr  iOk  a  pieoc)^  we^  mn^  isnpgm&^ 
without  any  great  iiijciviliiy,  to  ba  using  a  Egnro  of  speaob^     Tliar» 
however,  no  doubt  that  the  weiiriDi^  of  rlngB*  wiis*  mnicii  ixwwb 
with  the  auciontfl  than  wiih  ourselves.     In  those  days  whan  wntmg-' 
as  rare   an  accomniiithiiaint  aj»  it   wa»  is  Epglanil  befbro  T^fliwiffii  IL, 
when  even  kings  could  do  no  msae  than  affix  thetr  '^  mark.^"  tlio^ 
woni  not  BO  much  for  omamani  oa  for  uaa :   thej  ser\*ed  tha  pu 
of  A  BaaL.    Among  tho  Oaaeilm  oveiy  &MDniii  had  hi»  rmg^  whilai: 
WOM  fioma  lazy  long-haired  ou vx^ring-wearois,  a&-  Axiaiophaaos  calls 
ilhe  Sdem   to   haYt>  be^n   almost    as   demeutiMl  as  Pope  Paai  H^ 
Mr.  King  says,  died  (somet  however,  tell  ua  a  vary  diffisnuit  s^rr)  of  i 
chili  canght  from  the  number  of  rings  with  whicb  he  had  loadod  his  ] 
Martial  daalaraa  thai  qua  gtintleman  of  his'aoquauitancd  wor#  a»  j 
sbtty;  and  Juvenal  tella  ua  of  some  dniMJiimiiJMi  hiiiitira  ntiin  Q<lTiij|^  i 
for  sununer,  the  othtsr  for  winter  uso^ 

Spaitan  rings  were  of  iron.     Amongst  the  Bomana  alio  tMm>«s, : 
irsi^  thfi  uHuJ  matal  employed ;  and  some  men  who  leapt  up  oa  mf 
ancient  simplicity  never  used  any  more  precious  metal. 

The  right  of  wearing  gold  rings  was  only  given  in  tha  early  dajs  of  I 
Bepablio    to    ambassadors,   and    then    they  were   only   worn    on    al 
occasions.     Afterwards  the  privilege  was  extended  to  members    of  iba 
senate,  magistrates,  and  knights.     The  emperors  were  not  so  partictilar,j 
8everas  and  Aurelian  gave  permission  to  Roman  Boldicrg  to  wear 
and  finally  Justinian  extended  it  to  all  citizens » 

No  mention  of  rings  is  made  in  Homer,  although  iho  art  of  engrarnog 
gems  had  reached  no  sUght  degree  of  excellence  In  the  East  mair^ 
ocnturiea  before  his  time.  The  Chaldean  and  Assyrian  ; 
cylinders  of  varions  metals  and  prociona  atones^  such  a^  , 
amethyst^  quartz,  hematite,  ^c,  Tarying  in  oaa  bom  Hum  ijiglpi  la 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  mo«d  aseieni  ksown  ttgnai  has 
uuforttmately  been  lost.  It  waa  found  by  Sir  R.  Ker  Port^sr,  and  he 
ba«  Irickily  given  us  an  n  i  this  in* 

scription  upon  it — In  very  :'  :  tlwl  il 

belonged  to  tTrnkh  or  Urkham  (OrchamnS)  aa  Ovid  calb  him  in  Ibe 
Motamorphnscs),   who   founded   ihci   most  ancient  of  the   Imtldjxjgp  ^  j 
Mugheir,  Warka,  Sc*nkurtih.  and  Niifer*     ''  There  can  be  liitlo  dottbit* 
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llawlinson  tells  us«  **  that  he  stiuiib  at  Uui  bead  of  tb«  prosoDi 
luottumeiittil  kingST  one  of  ^hoin  cortoinlr  roigned  us  earlj  lis 
B*a  1B60*  II  vm  may  tnisi  tlie  tiUtemtiiii  of  Ovid  tbal  ho  w^  tbn  seventh 
cuf  his  djrnasty,  we  are  Dntilled  to  place  hia  rei^  in  the  twcnty- 
heJhm  our  oni»  frum  about  n.c.  2098  to  ux'*  2070."  Of  the 
cjlhtdor  its*lf  "  it  is  posribW  that  tht*  artaal  empkirod  hy  Sir  B,  Porter 
liaa  givwi  a  fljiiifinxM^  rafon^milatioa  af  Im  oii|;ioAl ;  othenrno  th«  con- 
cUttioQ  mosifao  that  botli  moehanical  aod  aitLiiia  skill  hud  roaohtd  a  very 
stKf  olkoc*  al  tbtt  oMrtnoiai^perbd  to  \rhich  Chiildi»ao 

rii(;i  Anetiicr  Cha]diQt»  ti|^t,  found  at  Baghdad, 

bilan^ad  to  Xhxrri'gahizxL,  who  reigned  about  b.c.  1600. 

Besides  cyHndars  tbore  Imv^  been  found  impressions  from  seals  that 
must  have  been  like  ordinary  gems  in  rings,  round  or  oval.  One  moot 
ixtterea^g  example  is  in  the  British  Mtisettis),  On  a  piece  of  clay, 
nppaTiiiafl ,  probably,  to  ranM  treaiy  of  peaee,  are  two  impreifnoDS  of 
BMlfii  ono  of  wbich  certainly  iff  thai  of  Sabaco^  the  .Ethiopian — the  So, 
probably,  numiicmud  in  the  Beoond  Book  of  KingB — and  the  otiier  moat 
likely  thi^  of  SeuDftehoifb.  In  the  fiaoM  oolieetion  is  the  cylinder  of  that 
Idag.  Ho  10  ropraMntod'Ofdonng  a  wtngod  figore  in  a  cirdt.  Before  him 
» i&e  SfMred  Tsree'iiad  an  emtoch-f  th«  ret!  of  the  cylinder  being  ooeupied 
with  a  flower  resembling  the  Iotas,  npon  which  is  standing  an  ibex  or  wtld 
goat.  Mr.  King  tells  ns  in  his  valuable  book  on  tmcient  gems  that  the 
maltliil  of  ihm^efhmitB  la-  traorinaen^  green  faispnr  or  asniuon -stone,  ono 
ol  thtt  hftniagi  soMttMB  knomi  to  the  lapidiu^.  The  epociid  es:cellenre 
C§  tbs<  gom  is  thm-^ammsmmnd  distinotness  of  the  cxecntion.  *^  The  detaik 
are   so  miziate  thai  a  maigntfying  glasB  m  almost  rsifuifed'  to*  pereeiw 


oolldotioir  contains  abo  the  signet  of  DarinSi  though  to 
which  of  the  Persitm  monarchs^  of  thai  name  it  is  tu  be  assigned  it  is 
impossible  to  say*  The  Bnest  known  Etruscan  ring  the  CaniBO  one — ia 
in  the  same  aoUoiliott.  Alexander  the  Great  was  vopt  pssiitfiilar  about 
his  sigBut  rings;  a»  ha  would  allow  no  one  but  ''>  patst  Imn, 

nooMi  but  Lysippiis  to  make  his  siatnii,  ao  he  ^o  ,   no  one  but 

Pfrgaieka  to  engrave  his  Bi^nots.     AppfUflently  thu  stoos'  employed  wus 
ite  gannld. 

^KFlieti  ikliff«aihi8  had  fallen  into  the  mlmmm^  which  naanubd  laid 
for  him  noax^  Yennsiuni*  iha  Civrlhagtniim  bjmng  got  poBsesmii  of  his 
eigiMt,  made  good  use  of  it  by  attaching  it  to  same  for^  leltArs.  Mr. 
thinks  that  a  ring  etillt  in  exxstmeo  may  be  this  identical  ring. 
other  may  havB  belonged  to  that  pv'  '  i (ron  of  litenntore,  MeeieniMi, 
it  certainly  belong?  to  hia  clan;  Iter  to   Ihat  aceorapUshed 

BOOUPJiel  and  plunderer  of  Sicily.  Vcrres.  Of  laitir  tiflMev  we  hnvp  the 
ring  nl  the  Ursi  of  the  barhanjin  chi4>ffl  who  teaiered  and  sacked  ihe  city 
of  Home — a  curious  caimellan,  inaaribed  ''Akriotui  rex  Oothorum;**  and 
was  at  Paris — bat  it  hnu  been  etnlv  *\  on  opening 

of  the  Merovingian  kingi  ChildLri  ifl64. 
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The  Bignut  of  Michol  Aiigolo«  now  at  Paris,  was  foifoerlv  bell^rtd 
he  tbo  work  of  P^Tgoteles,  ami  the  design  upon  it  the  li    '      *   Vlexflni!^ 
It  was  accordingly  valaed  at  2,000^     It  is  really  an  lutl  .  by  P. 

da  Peschia,  tho  intimate  friend  of  tlie  great  painter.  Mr.  King  giTts  na 
amu&ing  incident  connected  with  this  ring  from  Bro»8€(*9  l^tirr*  tm  /JoJy. 
*'  Early  in  the  century,  as  tho  academic! iaUf  J.  Hardnin,  vfws  cxhSiM^s^ 
the  treasures  of  the  Bibliothcqne  to  that  celebrated  aniat4?ur»  the  Biroit  4c 
8tosch»  he  all  at  once  missed  this  very  ring;  whereupon,  without  expramg 
his  suspicions,  he  privately  despatched  a  senrant  for  a  strong  tiiaHie* 
which)  when  broughti  ho  insieted  upon  the  baron's  swaU awing  Hum  «ni 
there.  In  a  few  minutes  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  Ik  nog 
tialde  into  the  basin  held  before  the  unlucky  and  cmsoropuloos  gem- 
collector.  *' 

One  of  the  most  famous  rings  in  English  histoiy  was  that  givoD  hx 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  her  fttvourite,  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Everybody  reanenaboi 
how  Essex  entrusted  this  ring,  which  the  Queen  had  told  hijn 
ensure  his  pardon  if  he  ever  fell  into  disgrace*  to  the  Countess  of 
tinghanii  who  confessed,  on  her  death-bed,  that  she  had  purposely 
to  deUver  it*  This  ring  is  now  in  the  po^ession  of  Lord  John  Th 
It  is  a  fine  aardonjic,  containing  an  exquisitely  angraved  bttst  of 
Queen. 


wottlA. 

f«ii^| 


Though  our  National  Collection  falls  far  short  of  some  of  th^^  ConluMmbI 
ones  in  the  number  of  engraved  Gems,  still  it  contains  some  TeiT  ibw 
specimens,  the  extent  and  value  of  which  has  been  considerubly  iuerc:ttS€^ 
by  the  recent  acquisition  of  the  famous  Blacas  colli  ction.  It  contttici. 
also,  I  behevo,  a  smaller  quantity  of  forgeries  than  any  of  the  OontiDciil 
collections.  Very  luckily,  as  I  shall  show  presently^  it  refuaod  to  luif 
anything  to  do  with  the  Poniatowski  gems,  when  their  purchftfte 
preaaed  upon  the  authorities. 

Many  gems  hadj  in  tho  Middle  A|;e«,  a  T©ry  fictitious  ralno  from 
traditional  hi&tory  connected  with  them.     In  the  Trwaor  de  B.  Daiys  ' 
t|  gem  with  tho  inscription,  **  Hie  lapis  fuit  Davidis  nsgis  c^t  ppoplusUi/ 
It  is  not  a  precious  stone  at  all,  but  a  lump  of  antique  schmelxd 
The  Imperial  Cabinet  at  8t.  Petersburg  has  the  ring  that  was  formeiiT 
believed  to  bo  the  espousal  ring  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  portrv**-  -♦'  *• 
and  Joseph,     They  are  really  portraits  of  two  fireedmen, 
Arotho,  as  the  inscription  informs  us.     Th«i  agut^j  of  St.  it).,  i.,  ,  [      , 
M'ith   tho  exception  of  tho  Campc-gna  in  tho  Vatican,  ti  i'  lar::'^i   tMi 
known — ^was  imagined  to  represent  tho  triumph  of  Joitflph  in  Hf^ypt. 
was  pawned  on  one  occasion  to  St.  Louis,  by  Baldwin,  the  last 
Emptiror  of  Constantinople,  witli  Romo  othur  rclicB,  for  lO»OflO  nmrlrs  <if 
silver.     It  really  reprt^seiits  the  rrtum  of  Gtvrmiuuomi  frtini 
caiupuigti,  and  liis  adoption  by  Tiberius  and  Livia.     Tlir 
the  Vatican  *'  was  held  to  bt^  a  portrait  of  Christ,  litken  liy  i*i 
find  by  him  presented  to  Tibedus.    Afliurwards  it  is  aaid  ic>  Jiarc* 
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given  by  tbo  StiUau  Bujazct  to  Popo  iDnoccut  VUI.,  as  a  riiiisotii  for  his 
brother,  who  had  Mlvu  into  the  Pope's  haudft.  It  is  really  of  tho  Italiiui 
revival  pcriodf  the  (ace  hciiig  a  copy  of  the  hoiid  of  the  Bavlottr  in  Hafiielle's 
cartoon  of  the  **  Miraculous  Draught  of  Figbca/'  Tho  apotheosis  of  Gei- 
mauicus,  in  the  French  collection,  was  long  consid^rod  to  he  tho  portrait 
of  St.  John  tho  Evangelist.  WTien  Bishop  Humbert  rctumod  from 
CoDBtantinoplo,  where  he  had  been  sent  in  1049,  by  Pope  Leo  IX.,  ho 
brought  back  this  Ene  cameo  and  preseiited  it  to  the  monks  of  £vre  da 
Touh  Louis  XTV' .  begged  it  from  the  monks,  making  them  in  return  a 
prest^nt  of  7,000  cro\vu8. 

In  1855  the  British  Museum  obtained  at  the  Bemal  sale  a  moflt 
riileresting  example  of  very  early  medifioval  aii.     It  was  tho  *'  morse,*'  or 

ch,  which  from  time  immemorial  had  served  to  fasten  the  robes  of  the 
Abbot  of  Ve7.or  on  the  Mcuae,  when  in  full  pontificals.  It  is  a  circular 
piece  of  crystal,  on  which  is  represented  the  history  of  Susanna  and  tho 
Elders.  In  the  centre  is  the  inscription,  **  Lotharius  rex  Franc,  fieri 
jussit.'*  Mr.  Bemal  pm'cbased  it  for  IQL  :  at  his  sale  the  British  Museum 
outbid  Lord  Londeiaborough,  and  secured  it  for  267^. 

Mr.  King  gives  us  some  startling  instances  of  the  prices  at  which  gems 
have  been  sold.  *'Gem  collections  had  now  (eighteenth  century')  grown 
into  a  perfect  mania  with  the  noble  and  the  rich ;  the  first  great  impetus 
being  imparted  by  the  arch-charlatan,  Baron  Stosch  (a  Hanoverian  spy 
over  the  Pretender's  motiona),  by  the  fonnation  of  his  enormous  cabinet* 
and  its  illustration  by  the  labours  of  the  erudite  Winckelmimn,  with  its 
final  purchase  at  the  enormous  price  of  80,000  ducats,  by  the  reputed 
model  of  the  prince-philosopher,  Frederick  of  Pniseia*  The  Due 
d'Orleans,  grandson  of  the  Regent,  followed  his  example*  Our  own  Dukes 
of  Devonshire  and  Marlborough  were,  concurrently  with  the  French  prince, 
zealously  at  work  in  forming  their  present  magnificent  cabinets,  paying 
incredible  snma  for  gems  of  any  celebrity.  The  former  acquired  from 
Stosch,  for  the  equivalent  of  1,000/.,  the  cow  of  Apollonides,  and  from 
Sovin  at  Paris,  at  the  same  rate,  the  Diomed  with  tho  PaUadium.  Tho 
latter  nobleman,  eaya  La  Cham,  purchased  from  Zanetti  of  Venice  (1703) 
foiur  gems  for  the  sum  of  1,200/. :  they  ore  the  Phocion  of  Alessandro  11 
Greco,  the  Horatius  Codes  (a  miniature  cinquecento  cameo),  the  AnU* 
nous,  and  the  Matidea — ail  still  adorning  the  cabinet  at  Blenheim.  The 
large  cameo  of  Vespasian  cost  the  same  amateur  (according  to  Baspe)  300 
guineas,  The  same  portrait  in  cameo,  but  re-styled  a  Mecfenas,  cost 
Mr*  Yorku  250  guineas.  The  fine  intaglio,  Hercules  and  the  Dying 
Amazon,  was  bought  by  Mr.  Boyd  for  800/. :  and  to  conclude  this 
list  of  extravttgjLOces,  the  Hercules  and  Lion  intaglio  on  sardonyi,  in 
lis  antique  silver  mounting  (found  at  Aleppo),  was  considered  cheap  by 
Mr.  Locke  at  tho  figure  of  200  guiuoas/* 

But  royal  personages  long  ago  would  have  thought  little  of  such  prices 
as  these,  if  we  are  to  believe  that  the  rings  of  Faustina  and  Domitla  cost 
ively  what  would  be  in  our  mouey  40,000/.  and  00,000^,     A  former 
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bng  te  ft  wammo  iawma^  in  IIm  i 

IMtOOfrid^MaOB  lD(r  the  fmmjm  ** 43temmM. 4 

UmmfmM kk pMk  of  art  Id  t^  Ptais  «awo  ftfamdj  i 

frili  iboit  m  poiBi  of  om,  Wng  9  isdiOB  bf  ^^  whikt  Ibe  Pizift  mt> 

aMMMUici  18  fcy  11.    llio  Goaptgu  id  16  I17  lit 

Oe  «Ketftnr«  pneesfus  mod  lo  feldi  gne  tiie  of  ^€sam  to  nst- 
lirrinw  fnffggffiffr  An  *wi^aW>g  gtoty  is  told  of  bow  Bvjrno  Kii%fat,  tbg 
great  eoDDoiflsevr  in  tbftt  bnuich  of  ait,  was  takw  in.  Me  vmA  ome  4g^ 
iMtli^hiia^  Job  finllriiMin  lo  a  Ibnigiiery  Hid  Jiad  aioxi>*  djepk^ed  all  hit 
irattonst  wlnn  ha  opfloed  a  damvr  and  aaid,  ''lh«3W«  nr,  lot  4000  oliow  |«i 
OBo  of  Hie  para  uf  j&t  ooUoakiaii.'*  «'I  am  001x7  to  Jiavo  lo  Ml  jws." 
wd  hui  wite,  *'  that  I  ongnvod  tluai  geai  wjsidtL"'  It 
l^Hiwidii  i^iaiiii  In  iiiii  rugliiti  KiiTt  Tktt  prnwoe  ibo  ilotm^ 
tba  BniMh  MnMma;  in  the  ofuaoii  of  Mr*  i^iagt  it  io  hoi  n  poor 
aafle.  li  ms  tke  OMoae  axtiat'0  Gtoak  boio  oo  hamaharlr  whicht 
801110  Itttlo  altoatioiiB  had  ^boen  Jaado  in  it,  weaa  ^ootfi  by  hutd  Maaj* 
teroaghta  wapmmaB&ML  i0ooi9B«  on  ilie  mwan&  of  tJia«ofOM^  of  lt<U. 
Fiatnieclumii0tliH«aiiMEnid§an-fli]tl^  eai^j»Mat»if  Jl 

be  tme  thai  he  got  ae  rnneh  a«  600^  for  u  auig}e  cmoo. 

ThB  jBO0t  gigantic  £t»cd  ov^  po^attfttod  waa  the  Pomaiovvkl  fgaar 
d,OQO  in  noBihfis-^iiEbicb  wore  «dl  foigeim.  The  Britiah  Maiipmn  looUlj 
^IitmH  to  {tmehoBe  ibem  wb^n  ihey  wane  ofiiared  for  Kile.  60  ^i^lff 
wex»  they  esteemad  fti  oae  peziod  tii&t  ^n^Mitkiiiian  who  hod  got  1.300 
of  them,  actually  i^sed  QO^QQOL  im  hia  JnmamL  Boiat  Iiora  MooaMi's 
■ale  to  18^,  thoQgh  aome  of  iho  ehoioeat  0|»ac]moQA^rans  'ptti  sp»  thcr 
lotehod  no  more,  gold-oettiog  and  all,  than  hmn  ^5  tu  SO  ahiUingii  ^aob. 
The  prinae  had  inharitod  a  f^oine  coilectioa  from  his  mivlb  8iaiiialaa>. 
ibo  laat  King  of  Poland.  \Yhon  thoso  weio  sold  to  1889  the  igUBDA  had 
got  sach  a  Ud  attso  that  the  iiMiatOT^eo  of  Dioaoocidiid,  lo^  -inroad  of 
fetrhiu^t.  m  it  woald  Iwve  &tehod  aome  time  hcfbrot  1.000  goioaaa,  ^m 
ji  I  down  for  17/,     It  wag  ^  ie,i^ha,  $hm^ 

axi  -_.-^-  _-„— .  Mt  it,  I  regret  lo  add,  liection,  lo  Ihi 

Florence  Gallery. 


We  have  hot  logkiico  at  the  collaatiofi  of  ^eaata  diapkyad  m  tho  I 
Koofiitigtoo  Mufit'iun  to  he  aw&n  how  v^iy  aniinpoiloat  aa  yet  ia  thu 
notional  collactiou  of  iToriagj  whether  thorc}  or  at  tho  Biitiili  Mo 
But  ill  tho  latter  tnaBcitm  arc  some  iiuo  and  rniiiahlo  iTonoa^ 
pM  from  tho  Mnakall  coUeetioo.    TWr  old*: 

XII  '^ting  ipccimcDS  woro  hrun^t  from  Kiod^* 

The  icdiaencc  of  Eg\7»iiao  art  is  vm  pkiniy  to  ho  aeen  in  tthom,  bai< 
canoot  '   '•■  '    •  '    •'-•-*  rit  tkti  oxprosiaa  the  artiati*  i«"v.,  tit^t 
sosDo  lii&diog  that  tho  gta/cial  diav 

iniireodMUi* 
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Bnt  thf*  MtisGum  cases  wcraltl  have  been  moro  worthily  filled  if  the 
flntlKjiities  had  tiikeu  advantage  of  the  rare  opportunity  wkioli  proseuted 
listiU  m  l€iC5|  when  the  Fejerrary  CoDection  was  offered  to  theiQ.  6cmo 
most  precious  exftrnpies  -wore  coi»4«iDed  in  it.  When  the  pnrohase  bad 
been  declined  by  iiao  tmetoes,  it  was  eeoired  ^y  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  of 
lirorpool,  who  has  generously  traoBferred  it  with  the  wwt  of  his  choice 
tuiMMixn  to  the  Brown  Free  Labrary,  at  Liverpool*  Tiiwe  too,  thanks  to 
the  same  mumficent  donor,  is  the  FawflH^tt  Colleetioii  of  Anglo-Saiou 
ftfllftflliiies^  which  the  British  Uti^eutn  refused  to  purehane  in  1854.  It 
IB  idmo^^  if  oot  qtiite)  the  most  aiithentic  and  Tahiable  coliection  in 
e^dfiteuee,  and  ccmtainB^  with  very  few  "e^eeptians,  specimens  (borne  of 
them  Teiy  be«witifbl)  of  ^veiy  kncywn  artiole  ever  ^acd  in  Anglo-Saxon 
fTftTes,  Mr.  Wylie  would  hare  added  to  it  Ins  coHo^tioQ  of  ohjeotfl  from 
Fftirford — all  the  antiquarian  eocietios  in  the  kingfknn  exerted  them* 
Btlvea  in  the  matter — it  was  emly  a  qneBtion  of  some  GOO/,  or  700/. — but 
the  tniBie«i  in  ttiezr  wisdom  daoded  that  it  could  &id  no  pkce  in  the 
MoB^iiin. 

0f  looreitiodam  ixmiM,  iiy  In^^tiie  most  important  '«re  the  Biptyfdis — 
a  pair  of  tablets,  like  the  carer  of  a  book^  with  wax  on  the  inner  snrfaee 
for  writing  on.  Of  one  Fipeoies,  the  •*  mythological  '* — of  which  no  more 
than  -half-a^osen  speetmecns,  if  so  manyt  are  knofns — a  very  &ie  one, 
which  has  b«eQ  esgiBved  by  Bipluidl  Marghen*  is  in  the  F^erviry  oollec- 
tion.  It  waa  exeoitiod  in  tAie  aaoMid  eoitnry.  On  one  tablet  is  ^soolapitis 
and  T«}«6x>horQB ;  on  the  odicr  Hygeia  and  Cupid :  each  figve  htmg 
iiuiheB  high,  tend  beautifully  earved.  The  Bime  oolleetion  has  a 
L  of  snotiisr  kind,  the  **  in^wrial,"  ateo  of  citreme  rarity.  Thia 
iSpl^  m  0Bppo6ed  to  be  that  of  the  Emperor  Philip  the  Arab  (a.  d.  248). 
^OUmt  diptyohs  were  consular.  Uuder  the  empire  it  was  the  custom  for 
oonuulR,  and  otber  of  the  chief  mafiistraiae,  on  the  day  upon  which  they 
entered  on  their  office,  to  make  presents  to  their  fi-iends  of  diptychs 
inscribed  with  their  names  and  contaimng  their  portraits.  Though  consuls 
only  were  allowed  to  Lave  them  in  ivory,  we  find,  from  the  letters  of 
Q.  Auraliue  Bymmachus,  that  the  law  was  not  strictly  obei^rred :  for  in  the 
cusd  of  bis  -60X1  ivDiy  diptyehs  were  distributed ,  though  be  i?as  only  a 
qtattkor.     6ne  of  these  ooneular  diptycks  in  the  F  '  ttlection  is 

tbiiof  CkwitaiiitziniSt  Goniul  of  the  East  (ji.  p.  fil8).     1 1  o  *  *  mappa 

eiffOttisis,*'  the  throwing  down  of  which  wfw  the  mgnal  for  commencing  the 
0niii0.  Underneath  are  persons  difitribating  diptychs,  purses,  &c.  lii 
another  the  name  of  the  consul  bus  been  removed  and  that  of  Bishop 
Baldric,  wl  "         ■  nHoIyL^  o 

Hs  stead.  may  be  f"  u 

the  fiict  that  when  the  Arundel  Hociety  publiKhed  a  select  series  of  ivoiioa 
from  various  collections,  the  Fijcrrary  supplied  no  lc88  than  ten  speci- 
mens. The  HIbHothi*<pie  Imperial  of  Paris  snppUed  elevet]*  and  the 
Brliii  numbcr. 

Oiiu ,    ■  ,  .  "brt  jiHH  in  the  British  Musoimif  aad  at  South 
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Kenaington  is  a  leaf  of  the  DipljoLon  Meleretense,  of  4Uj*ceiiltifj  wjrkt 
and  formerly  in  the  convent  at  Moutiers,  in  France*  It  beloDgod  to  llit 
family  of  Symmaclius,  and  was  bought  for  420/.  Anaih^r  rerj  bettotifcl 
diptych,  of  Byzantine  work,  belonged  to  Rufinns  Getmadios  Ptolios 
Ore&tes,  Consul  of  the  East  under  Justinian,  a.b.  521.  It  was  |>tirrbLsrd 
for  0:20/.  Other  dipt}  chs  wore  ecclesiasticul ;  some  of  thoni  ctmUuiun;? 
the  names  of  living  patriArcha  and  bishops  of  important  &* 
those  who  had  died  m  the  peace  and  communion  of  the  i  '  u 

ver}^  fine  one  of  this  kind  was  formerly  in  the  troasuiy  of  the  C^Uiednl  < 
SoisBons.  The  subjects  represented  ai'e  the  Poasion,  Resurrecttoa 
ABcension  of  our  Lord,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost*  It  is  a  I 
more  than  a  foot  in  height,  and  its  date  about  the  end  of  tho  18th  cent 
It  cost  308/.  Of  other  ecclesiastical  ivories  I  may  mention  thrc^e  Tfi|l 
tychs ;  one  of  Itahan  work  of  the  14th  century,  purchased  for  B^Ol,  ;  auoUia 
of  German  work  of  the  same  date,  for  448/. ;  and  the  third  Frcucls, 
the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century*  for  210/.  Another  ven?  iiupuHact 
triptych,  by  Andrea  Pisano,  came  from  the  Campana  eoUection.  Be»iidc« 
these  is  a  beautiful  book  cover  of  G-erman  work,  of  the  Tth  or  8th  cefitmr, 
fifteen  inches  by  eleven,  which  cost  588/.  And,  lastly,  thi^re  am  Iwn 
heads  of  crosiers,  one  4J  inches  long,  for  which  140/.  was  paid ;  Um 
other  C^,  which  cost  168/.  Many  of  the  prices  given  fur  these  sod 
similar  objects  by  the  Museum  may  seem  excessive,  but  if  wa  batte 
wailed  till  the  market- prices  were  exorbitant,  we  have  only  omsohoi 
to  blame.  And  good  pnces  must  be  given,  if  we  want  to  aecoxe  uij^ 
thiu«^  worth  having,  when  we  have  such  competitors  as  the  I^ouwei, 
which  can  acquire  the  Campana  Museum — exclusive  of  one  vt^- 
able  portion,  which  was  secured  for  South  Kensington — for  •l,800,C 
francs ;  and  is  not  auhamed  to  purchase,  at  the  Soltikoij  sale,  fur  32>C 
£rancs,  a  diptych  that  had  been  offered  to  it  only  five  or  six  ycaiB 
for  4,500. 


Whether  Herodotus  is  right  in  attributing  the  inv^fitiisi  of 
money  to  the  Lydiane,  is  perhaps  soin  in  to  f]tiestioiii*     It  !«, 

however,  very  remarkable  that  the  ancin  ,     ^us  and  Kgyplhuis,  nili 

aU  their  wonderful  advance  in  civilization,  should  never  have  invt 
an^ihing  better  than  lumps  and  bars  of  metal  as  a  medium  for  oxcl 
Tbe  earbost  money  mentioned  in  the  Biblfr — as,  for  instance,  that  i 
by  Josf^ph's  brethi'en  into  Egypt — was  **m  weight."  The  ilr»t  Hcbfvv 
coinage  is  no  oliler  than  the  I^laccabises.  The  first  Egyptian  began  wiili 
the  successors  of  Alexander.  Examples  of  Lydian  coins  have  ooma 
down  to  us,  but  as  they  have  no  "  '    "     "      .  can  unlj 

guessed  at*     Some  of  thum  are  of  ll<  i^bg  nu^rdj  ( 

lamp  of  eiectrum — three  parts  gold  to  one  of  silver — upon  citii» 
of  which  was  impressed  a  lionV  hcrni  or  otlior  device-  ♦^      ♦v.,  . 
like  that  of  the  old  nilver  coins  of  ^Egina,  b«ing  meti 
block  upon  which  the  metal  was  struck*    A  method,  ^  ;i .  1;  -i  jid 
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mentioned  In  the  Asiatic  Transaettom  rts  having  he^n  lately  practised  in 
India.  "  A  piece  of  mangf>-tT4^e,  nhoat  four  feet  in  k^ngth^  was  half-bniiod 
in  the  gruimd,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  inserted  a  die :  upon  the  dio 
was  placed  a  circnlor  piece  of  gold,  and  over  that  another  die.  The  upper 
die  was  then  struck  with  a  sledge  hammer,  and  tho  mohur  dropped  on  one 
side  completii." 

We  find  carious  peculiarities  now  and  then  about  some  ancient 
\  eoinfi — as  for  example,  those  of  M.  Mfficilius  Tullus,  triumvir  of  the  mint 
imder  Augustus,  which  have  a  superscription  on  the  reverse  and  nothing 
more,  and  one  still  more  strange  bronze  medal  of  Nomansus  (Nismes), 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Pied  do  Bichc,  from  the  extra ordinar}'  projection 
it  has  from  the  lower  part  of  it-  There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  coin  of 
Attains,  who  was  for  ono  year  Emperor  of  the  West,  which  is  remarkable  as 
the  heaviest  silver  coin  knowm  ;  it  weij^hs  2}  ounces.  The  Roman  copper 
coins,  the  asses,  were  originally  much  heavier  than  this,  weighing  in  fact 
12  ounces  (the  coins  of  Adria  in  the  Abruzzi  were  heavier  still),  but  in  the 
time  of  the  first  Pnuic  war  the  asses,  though  the  nominal  value  remained 
the  same,  were  reduced  in  weight  to  a  couple  of  ounc>es,  and  so  paid  off  the 
national  debt*  Pausanias,  one  of  the  Macedonian  Kings,  practised  another 
device.  His  silver  coins  were  only  plated  copper :  just  as  much  a  cheat 
as  the  *'  black  money ''  coined  hy  French  nobles  some  600  veors  agOi  or 
I  base  coinage  of  our  own  Queen  Mary. 

I***  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention/'  8n  it  proved  in  the  civU  wars 
-when  Charles  had  to  issue  **  siege  pieces,"  which  were  nothing  more  than 
portions  of  cups  or  stdvers,  with  the  chasing  somotimes  still  visible.  The 
,  money  of  James  II.  coined  just  before  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  got  its  name, 
*gun  money,"  from  the  substance  of  which  it  was  mostly  composed,  old 
brass  guns.  Pieces  not  worth  intrinsically  more  th^m  a  halfpenny  or  a 
penny  were  made  to  pass  as  shillings  and  half-crowns. 

The  first  coins  to  which  a  date  can  be  positively  given  aro  those  of 
Alexander  h  of  Macedonia.  It  is  not,  however,  till  the  time  of  Philip  11. 
that  the  Macedonian  coins  approach  that  degree  of  beauty  and  artistic  skill 
for  which  they  are  so  famous.  Ho  issued  a  large  coinage  which  was  very 
extensively  circulated  throughout  Greece,  and  wo  have  a  veiy  curious  proof 
of  its  still  wider  difln^ion. 

Among  the  ancient  Helvetii,  the  money  most  in  circnlation  seems  to 
[  have  been  a  quarter- eUtor  of  gold — a  bad  imitation  of  this  very  Macedonian 
t  coinage.  It  has  upon  it  some  letters  which  no  doubt  are  intended  for 
l^lAlunov.  The  use  of  Greek  letters,  however,  in  Helvetia  is  mentioned 
[by  Ctpgar.  The  gold  of  these  coins  was  collected,  as  Dr.  Keller  t4?ll8  ns  in 
Ibis  vcrj*  interesting  work  on  the  Lake  Dwellings  of  Switzerland,  in  the  Aar 
land  its  tributaries,  and  the  money  coined  at  Aventicmn,  the  modem 
|Avenches,  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud. 

There  is  however  a  still  more  remarkatde  instance  of  such  imitation. 
Iln  the  year  1783  there  was  disedvered,  about  ten  miles  from  Calcutta,  a 
[quantity  of  mouej-  which  had  been  coined  by  Chandra,  a  king  of  n[>per 
VOX*,  xvi*— Ko.  95.  28. 
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would  be  impambia  villm  aay  rtwiOMlih  iuoH  ta  |^  m 
,  ol  tb*  coiiis  Ihai  Are  lemaidyililB  «ilher  liar  llidr  baaoiyt,  «adi  m 
those  of  tlie  cities  of  Sicilv.  &c.,  or  Ihdr  rarity.  An  axsmplo  or  t«u  laoil 
miffiee.  One  ybtj  exquisite  inslAtiee  is  tlu  tfiradnwlna  of  SyKmome  wilk  the 
b^fld  of  Oie  ujmph  AretJiitisii.  The  uUsi,  Ciiqiib,  ha»  pot  his  maixm  oa  Iht 
^la^ — A  Terr  Tim»m^l  procaediug.  Lord  HortliwiGk^i  gpN^iniMi  sold  Iv  60 
gnbeu.  Ancillur  b  that  of  LysinMMbos,  ona  of  Akiwidsr'a  j 
a  head  of  ha  niwntar — a  perkdL  gm ;  another  a  oom  of 
MmandniTn,  w^  a  draped  stalve  of  Dnuia  ob  the  oh^DaKMv  and  en  lie 
serene  a  Dakedeiatae  of  ApoUo— a  fine  exampla  of  whioh  bnmglii  20(Lal 
tha  Northwi^  safe :  one  of  Sumoa  which  Mionnel  calls  me  oC  ths  noil 
beaniiful  eoiiis  he  eiwr  saw — cm  it  is  the  infant  Heicnies ;  i&  hnoai^hi  UML 
ai  ifaa  saaae  lala ;  and  two  of  the  ciij  of  Thnrii  ifith  the  bead  of  Ballaa  tt 
the  ohfCBNi^  ol  fwindtrfhl  bean^. 

!Bie  Mtsbsr  and  Tadsty  of  aneieal  eons  is  afanosl  msraddys. 
"^KitmiM^  f^wm  ns  a  list  of  no  leei  than  thzae  hundred  kin^  oad  oae 
Ihooaaod  eilie%  aad  to  one  of  these  lattet^-Tatsnlnin  ^  IhflTS:  a» 
ftwtigned  no  leea  then  five  hondred  disiinai  types.  Qua  coooaa,  tad 
at  first  eight,  inexplicable  circumstanee  is  th«t,  whsreaa  Iha  etiaM  of 
sBoh  an  outrof-the-waj  place  as  Tjxae  el  the  moilh  of  tlia  Dmmim 
for  their  beautyf  those  of  AlhsBis  aia  so  rods  sad 
*  The  true  csaue  was  oomaaeraiil  polisf*  The  tcpulidioa  of 
the  AAbsnian  ietradroshm  stood  high  in  the  oommennal  wodd,  and  Ite  or- 
eulatkuL,  like  that  of  the  Venetian  seqnin  and  the  Spanish  dollar  in  i 
tinisSi  was  almoat  universal.  Even  now  it  i-  '  '  i  eoane  of 
distant  parts  of  Ibo  map,    Tho  Athenians  aLr  m  anjj 

upon  the  ancient  type,  feoiiiig  lo&t  the  coniklenoo  o(  fi>retg|Msa  to  tlis  fnirilj 
imd  woight  uf  the  coin  ahuuld  hn  kseenc'd  therohj.  So  in  Cbma  mud  Um 
east  daring  the  Uis  war,  Spanish  pUiar  dollars  wsio  comnt,  bcH  UiOM  uf 
Feidinand  TIL  and  King  Joeeph^  coined  wiihoui  the  pi]kis«  w^rie  rufiinJ 
The  Yenettan  dueat  and  tho  ^laria  ThotviGsa  dollar  tfAolifuiad  to  ti«  sls«sk 
in  Italy,  for  foreign  circulatioot  long  afWr  the  eictiacliail  of  Ihs  EepaUis 
and  Ihs  deatli  of  that  Em^si.    The  old  t^thtrfiinn  eaina^i  ciiiogrsd  the 


Sooio  eoins  are  ? siy  inlersiliDg  as  hsanag  pnrlraite  of  hmmm  bistmi- 
oal  pttsottsgai*    Alsmnder  the  Gfoai  has  bsss  mimtaiMied  abtKidj ; 
we  have  Hauuhsl's  friend,  ^liikridftles  j  a  gald  eotn  of  hie«  itm  ; 
Mr. EdmoQ^had gtwn  llfi/. in  18J$8,  was  issnrod  ta  1864 hy  t 
tat  hk  £as  coUeeion  for  CtOK     Tbtii  iiuan  is  an  iini^iie  oisdal  uf  Co 
modng,  with  tbo  ftgarc  of  I  ri>«<mi  ggove  oa  oor  soyysr  ooas 

is  Mkid  tohare  biten  taktm:..^  _.  ,  -.^'^cm  of  Rishmoftd  «lsHihaUpi4«r< 
and  Ifurihinga  wsre  fiisl  iasoedln  the  tinie uf  Chsriss  IL^wkkh  thai!. 
Museum  imrehosod  for  19L ;  and  mot^  than  all,  the  tdsidiachi  uf 
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rwomaDi  Cleiopatra*     The  Brituili  Mudeam  €4>cured  a  6pecmi«n 
Drthwick  sale  ior  240/. 
Axfioog  En^lisb  coins  are  boiim  that  fetch  voiy  large  pmea.    A  gold 
eimy  of  Henrj  III**  lur  mstance,  sold  in  1850,  foi*  130/. ;  a  qoarter 
Bonn  of  Edward  HI.,  almost  oniquo,  for  145^, ;  aad  a  crovm  piece  of 
fHenry  YJIln  fti  Mr.  CuS'&  Bale  in  1854,  broogkU  UOL    Probably  iho 
ei  pnoe  avar  paid  for  an  EngHah  coin  wna  at  the  same  sale  £br 
*0^.  piv^o  prsBMiittd  bj  Ckoriee  I.  on  Uie  t^calibld  to  Biabop  Juxon, 
bfitrin^  the  motto  ''Flonaut  coDcor^Iin  regna.  '     It  was  a  pattom  piuca 
published.     From  the  bishop  it  passed  thiongh  Tanoua  hands,  tiii 
wag  porchasdd  from  Li£iutonant- Colonel  Drununond,  by  Mr.  Tiii,  tha 
reoin-dealer,  for  50/*     Heofer^d  it  to  the  Britiah  Musoum  £»r  80/.,  but  iha 
[piireha^  was  declined,  and  finally  Mr.  Co^  became  the  peeseseor  at  G0/« 
Lt  bin  sale  it  bronght  200/, ;  tha  pui'Gliaaer  being  Mr.  Bix>vm,  one  of  the 
\  of  the  huue4)  of  Longmans. 
tt  xisjj  intareetizig  pieoa  is  the  **  peiilioii  erowu''  of  Thomas 
Jcaloua  that  idl  the  dicr^  'ti|Iieh  mint  wore  Wi'  id 

hj  fbreigners,  bo  exec  iitud  thiii  pill  v  Cliarlea  II.  thikt  n  ^ts 

could  do  the  work  qotte  aa  well.  On  thoobTeraa  is  the  king's  headcrnwuad 
wkh  Ittorel — on  the  roTorsa,  a  small  figurv  of  St.  George  on  haiseb«ek« 
BUTOlUided  with  the  giuier  and  motto  '*  Uoni  soit  qui  mal-y-penae/*  oui* 
aide  which  are  the  four  eicutabeona  of  England^  Seotland^  Fracoo  and 
,  Ireland »  with  two  C'e  intaidaeed  at  the  angles*  The  ineeiipiioD.  is  *'  lilag^ 
fBn!t.  Fr.  e^  HiK  Bex.  1068 ;  '  on  tho  edge  "  Beddiie  qua  Ca^earaa 
im.  Dr.  Woogen  tdls  as«  that  Mr.  Bale  ga^^  154/.  for  hia 
*t  Sir  W*  Baynee'a,  kst  Angust,  brought  3*5/.  10*\ 
About  one  Engliah  coin  thorti  exists  a  y&cy  singnlm*  deluBion^ — ^Queen 
'Anne's  farthing.  QEea  and  often  have  tha  ofEcers  of  the  British  Museum 
roodivod  lettarB  addng  whethiur,  as  the  writer  waa  in  posseiSfiion  of  th^  third 
the  fitfthingSf  of  which  the  MuBcum  had  the  other  two,  ho  waa  not 
to  some  1,000/.  or  eo  ;  and  griovoua  no  doubt  haa  been  Ins  dis^* 
I  pointiDcut  at  boiog  told  that  his  fancied  troamro  wii^  poaakl}*  ba  warth 
|jBomG  four  or  five  shillings*  Huw  the  delusion  ever  originated,  it  is 
iibb  to  say ;  but  one  aocotxnt  tells  iia  that  a  hidy  in  Yorkjfdnre,  having 
i  one  of  these  farthings,  whxnh  aha  valtied  aa  thfi  bec^uaat  of  a  dear 
Hcnd,  o&0Dd  a  very  largo  sum  for  its  recovery ,  fuid  this  gaw>  rise  to  a 
imprmnion  of  the  value  of  any  Bpecimen.  It  is  commonly  Udieved 
^•cmly  khne  esuBfdea  of  the  farthings  wore  etruck  off,  because  it  svaa 
\  tbaA  thaae  "mm  a  ^w  near  iha  bridge  of  the  Qut^vn  s  nosi» ;  anothi^ 
;  lays  the  die  htokA  in  two*  There  are  really  no  lesa  than  five  or 
[  diftireiil  paltenu  of  the  fiirthiug^  but  most  of  them  ware  struidc.  for 
val  only  and  newr  isanod.  The  genuine  tarthing  hae  the  Inscription 
Dei  gmlia,"  aui  aiHiivding  the  Queen's  buat;  on  the  rev^ariie  thti 
of,  amA  the  ummap&smf  **  Britannia/'  It  ie  dated  171L  Another, 
nee  tdeti  pr^iiuups  in  aruulatiau,  exactly  resemblefi  the  one  joat 
I,  but  htis  the  dale  171^*    They  have  brood  milled  edgas,  Uka  the 
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fartMngs  of  George  m.    Of  the  patterns,  ^e  roresrt  seems  to  he  coo  Ulbe 
the  genuine  {oithing,  but  with  tho  inscnptian  '^  Anoa  Rogiuu*'     Id  18:18 
here  was  a  trial  at  Dublin  about  a  Queen  Axme's  fiurtiung,  w]iidi  it  wu 
ated  liad  actnally  been  gold  for  800/. 

The  British  Museum  collection  of  coins  is  already  taking  nearly,  if  sol 
quite,  the  foremost  place  of  all  such  collectious.  It  id  no  wonder,  bov^ 
ever,  that  its  treasures  should  multiply,  when  wo  can  poiot  to  woxk 
instances  of  liberaUfcy  as  that  of  Mr,  Wigau*  of  Highbury  Terrace,  wJio  % 
few  years  since  allowed  tho  officers  of  the  Muiseum  to  take  any  ^praiBiDi 
they  pleased  from  his  collection  of  Roman  gold  coins,  Tli«y  look  205— 
manj'  of  them  unique,  all  of  tho  greatest  riuity  and  beaatjr.  Tbiry  ' 
Talued  at  3,000/.  How  much  more  noble  than  that  narrow 
liberaliiy,  that  will  not  let  its  treasures  mix  with  those  of  its  nc 
but  must  have  rooms,  cabineti?,  and  special  curators,  for  its  disnlav 
gloritication. 

As  might  be  naturally  expected,  furgLTien  m  coins  nre   by  no  IL* 
rare.     Many  of  these  are  clumsy  enough,  but  there  are   two  exeefiljMir 
that  must  be  mentioned.     Two  men,  John  Carino  and  Alexander 
both  of  Padua,  produced  more  than  100  medals  and  coins  ;  gome  of  1 
imitations  of  antirjuesi  others  pure  fabrications.     These  *^  Padaaafi,'* 
they  are  called,  are  beautifully  executed,  and  are  in  great  request  as  ksi 
But  the  greatest  forger  was  Becker,  who  died  at  Frankfort  in  1830. 
produced  nearly  350  forgeries,  some  of  which  he  contrived  to  have  "  foD 
like  Bousterswiyol  and  Bimonides^  in  places  where  he  had  hiddea 

Besides  the  interest  coins  have,  either  from  their  rarity  or 
beauty,  they  have  now  and  then  no  small  degree  of  historical  raltii! 
importance.  One  instance  will  be  familiar  no  doubt  to  many.  In 
account  of  Philippi  given  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlee,  St.  Ijtike  fjnitfl 
no  small  difficulty  by  describing  it  as  a  colony*  From  coins,  bowvftfV 
as  well  as  from  inscriptions,  we  find  that  the  sacred  historian  was  HiM 
and  that  Augustus  gave  it  the  privilege  of  a  colony,  with  the  ***Tl 
**  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  Philippensis/* 


The  art  of  Gkss-making  is  of  very  high  aijliijuny.  The  oldest  kaom" 
specimen  of  tmufparmt  glass  is  a  bottle  about  B^  iJiches  high,  dlscofifel 
by  Mr.  Layard  in  tho  ruins  of  the  N.W.  palaco  at  Nincvt^h,  and  Dinf  m 
the  British  Museum.  It  was  blown  in  one  solid  piece,  and  then  boUc 
out  by  a  machine.  It  has  enijravid  upon  it  the  nam©  and  title  of 
accompanied  with  the  figtirti  of  li  linn.  Itfi  date^  therefore,  is  Ibii  in 
part  of  the  seventh  century  n.c.  The  art,  however,  lunl  been 
in  Egypt  many  centuries  before  thii«.  There  was  discovered  at  Theh<« 
ghiss  head,  bearing  the  name  of  a  king  who  lived  about  Mr»0  b.c, 
monumenU  cany  as  back  much  fiirthor  even  tlian  i\\h.  0»  tht^  paait 
at  Boni  Hassan,  which  belong  to  tho  rel^  of  o 

Bx*  2000,  we  have  figures  of  gluaa -blowers  at  work, i 

cf  tbe  tenth  dynasty,  eomo  two  centorits  earlier  stilit  ans  dmwififi 
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\  botilos  of  transparent  gliLss  containing  a  red  mue.  Ttic  skill  shown  bj 
iho  iincicnt  Egyptian  glass-blowers  is  almost  incredible.  Except  perhaps  in 
point  of  brilliancy — and  the  endence  here  must  necessarily  be  weanling,  in 

L  conseqacuce  of  the  chemical  changes  which  time  eaoses  in  the  substance 
of  tbi?  glass — they  seem  to  have  equalled,  and  in  some  instances,  surpassed 

I  any  productions  of  more  modem  times.     Their  art  in  introducing  diilerent 

I  colours  into  the  same  yase  has^  I  believe,  as  yet  found  no  imitators.     One 

f  very  carious  specimen  of  their  skill  buB  been  preserved.     It  is  not  quito 

.  an  inch  in  length,  by  J  in  breudth,  and  }  in  thickness^  and  contains  a 
re  of  a  bird  resembling  a  duck  in  very  bright  and  varied  colours,  "  The 
debcate  pencil  of  a  miniature  painter  could  not  have  traced  wiUi 

,  greater  sharpness  the  circio  of  the  eyeball  or  the  plumage  of  the  neck  and 
wings.'*  The  most  wonderful  thing,  however,  is  that  the  picture  goes  all 
through  the  glass,  so  that  both  sides  show  the  same  %ure.  Tbe  way  in 
^vhicb  it  must  have  been  made  was  by  aiTanging  threads  of  coloured  and 

,  nn coloured  glass  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  produce  the  required  %urc  at  each 
end  of  the  mass.  The  threads  were  then  united  by  heat,  each  thread 
being  a^  us  ted  separately.  The  bar  of  glass  thus  made  would  be  cut  into 
horizontal  sections,  each  section  of  course  containing  the  figure.  In  some 
es  of  Bimilar  work  the  details  are  so  fine  as  only  to  be  made  out  ^ith  a 
B,  which  accordingly  must  have  been  used  in  its  manufacture.     It  is 

( extremely  interesting  to  find  that  Mi-.  Layard  did  discover  a  miignifjang 

I  Ions  at  Nineveh* 

Many  specimens  of  Greek  glass  have  come  down  to  us,  Mr.  Webb 
exhibiting  no  fewer  than  thu-ty-three  specimens  in  the  Loan  Collection  at 
South  Kensington.  Of  Roman  glass,  examples  are  much  more  numerous  ; 
the  Museo  Borbonico  alone  has  2,000.  Tbe  Romans  themselves  considered 
a  colourless  gla^s  as  the  most  precious  kind.  Nero  gave  as  much  as  6,000 
Bostertia  (nearly  50,000/.)  for  two  cups  with  handles  on  each  side.  The 
most  v&luftbk*  example  of  Roman  glass  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  the 
I  Portland  or  Barbcriui  -vase — '*  Portland's  mystic  urn,**  as  Darwin 
-now  deposited  in  the  British  Museiim.  In  184o  it  was  wantonly 
broken  into  fragments,  but  has  been  mo^t  admirably  restored  by  Mr. 
Doubloday,  only  one  verj'  small  piece  being  wanting.     This  vase,  w*hich 

,  wtts  found  in  a  tomb  supposed  to  bo  that  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
Severus,  who  was  murdered  A.m  23o,  is  compo&od  of  two  strata  of  glass, 
bJiie  and  white.  Tbe  white  surface  was  then  carded  like  a  cameo,  leaAing 
white  figures  on  a  dark  background.  It  was  purchased  from  Sir  William 
Hamilton  by  the  Duchess  of  Portland.  At  her  s;alo  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
aJW  a  private  understanding,  it  seems,  with  Wedgwood,  bougbt  it  in  at 

Another  very  boautifid  specimen  belongs  to  the  Trivulaa  family.  It  is 
ta  cupi  resembling  opal,  surrounded  by  a  n«}twork  of  blut)  glass,  attached 
,  by  fioveral  small  and  very  fine  props.  Ikiuud  the  rim  is  an  inscription  m 
kgreen  glass^  attached  like  the  ntiLvvoik,  Zii^r,  vivas  mutios  anrwit*     It  was 
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evidently  carved  out  of  a  solid  piece  of  gk8S«  mada  of  two  dfff;.,...r.n,-  -^tilooMij 
strata.     Another  f^pecimen  of  fihnil&rworiciiiBiieliip  was  c?x] 
F^othschild  at  the  Loan  I  '2. 

In  the  Sontli  Kenein-  timre  is  a -vttiy  Tiltiftble  ttftd 

esiing  ooUeetion  of  early  Cbiigtian  glass,  ibe  profieitv  c»f  Mr.  C*.  W* 
Wilshere.  They  are  the  centres  of  patene  or  lM)fwlg,  the  rest  of  ih&  hamU 
haring  pmphed.  These  fragments  vte  armauliUid  mrith  figures  of  i 
and  other  objects,  cut  ont  in  gold  leaf,  the  details  being  graved  wiftli  a  i 
point.  Bometimes  a  nod  Im/ekgroimd  is  added,  And  the  iMdaole  pirtam  1 
inserted  between  two  folds  of  glass.  The  process  itelf  aeeinB  to  bav«  1 
known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  One  beautiful  specimen,  AboQt  8|  m 
in  diameter,  bears  halMeogth  portraits  of  a  Roman  lady  amd 
and  aboTe,  a  bilbgnal  inscription,  riE  i^ass.  Arotind  Ibcoi  oro  toail 
Beriptnral  subjects.  It  was  probably  a  wedding  pieaent*  Mr.  Wililw9 
was  fortnnato  cnoagh  to  ^eetms  these  pnmm  acmiplefl  soiim  ibw  ^aMS 
ago  §or  a  gamfratiTely  amall  pric4>.  OUier  flpaeanoui  afe  in  iba  BfHiA 
Ifawnm* 

Of  more  modem  glaas  the  moet  iwlnahld  is  ihd  ywDMma.  A  ^mj 
Petitions  Taine  was  in  many  eases  put  upon  it,  beeamo  it  mmm  raiMiMtirfi 
certain  prdiserTatiou  against  poiaon,  the  glaaa  bi«akmg  'wbem  §my  iioiifls 
drug  was  put  within  it.  The  glass -makers  at  Teniae  were  provii]<<d  wA 
honses  on  the  island  of  Mnrano,  and  weit»  fbrbidden,  on  pain  of  di«tb.  lo 
cony  their  art  elsewhere.  The  glass  itself  is  coarse  in  qualtty  mod  nHtk 
ymj  litHe  Instre  as  compared  with  some  reoent  erpeeimens  of  f^n^ik 
moniifiiictmre ;  but  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  tens,  asid  the  i 
skill  in  manipulation  which  is  displayed,  will  ahraja  seeoi 
a  foremost  ^Iwoe  in  collectioas. 

Many  i^cimens  of  their  art  are  no  litfle  ptnade  to  ilio 
who  sjfo  as  much  at  a  loas  at  a  filigree  glaaa  as  ^ng  Oeoigo 
apple- dumpling.  The  process,  how\»Ter,  is  vunple  eno^b.  A  VfoiiDe  ef 
glass  threads,  coloured  or  otherwise,  is  plonged  into  a  pot  of  mini ii  law 
fosed  glass,  in  auoh  a  manner  aa  to  take  up  a  cuffiemt  qniBtshr  of  it  1» 
cnTelop  it  with  a  tnun^tarent  coating.  In  this  way  a  fftiek  of  eotid  glaaa  k 
made,  about  three  inches  in  diumcter,  the  pattc^ru  being  now  in  tbo  < 
ThiB  stick  is  then  reheated  and  drawn  out  into  a  long  eano,  tiie  • 
mattiwhiie  twisting  the  rod  to  as  io  give  the  eoaloaed  threads  a  ^inl 
paUatn.    It  is  than  cut  into  such  lenglhi  as  mn  nired.     In  erdar 

to  form  with  these  a  filigree  gla^s — wtn  0f«tc^  .  v  aro  called— a 

number  of  these  eaneg — from  twenty  to  forty— are  pliu^ed  aide  by  «do 
ronud  the  interior  of  an  open  mould*  and  ^len  a  «pi«ntity  of  fused  glass 
blown  ia,  cuough  to  join  thorn  all  together.  It  ib  ihctx  trealod  Bke  as 
ordinaty  ball  of  glaaa  a7<  uto  ahapf*^  1b«>  wTfrkman  again  twiiciis^ 

tba  0mn  aaaordtng  b  tb'      ,        <  ftMtm.    Far  ihn  pineitm  r>r  m^kTnr^  & 
moreoomplicaAadldod  of  glass — th^  nm  a  retittHi^-'^hci^  I* 
ase  amplognd,  «o  anaiiged  that  the  tbreada  eroaaeadi  otber  mv  n^inrori^  i 
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must  refer  my  readers  to  Mr.  Apsley  Pellatt's  excellent  work,  Curiosities  of 
Glass-making,  There  also  will  be  found  an  explanation  of  the  millifiore 
glass,  which  at  first  sight  seems  so  inexplicable. 

We  shall  know  more  of  the  rich  treasures  which  England  possesses 
in  the  shape  of  glass,  when  Mr.  Felix  Blade  is  kind  enough  to  give 
to  the  world  the  catalogue  of  his  matchless  collection  upon  which  he 
has  been  so  long  engaged.  Mr.  Slade  does  not  shrink  from  giving  large 
prices  for  good  and  rare  specimens.  One  instance  may  be  quoted  as  an 
example.  At  the  Soltikoff  ^ale  there  was  a  goblet  of  rich  emerald  green 
colour,  with  a  bulbed  and  fluted  stem  powdered  with  gold.  The  top  and 
bottom  of  the  bowl  were  ornamented  with  gold  and  jewelled  bands,  and 
between  these  were  two  medallions  supported  by  enpids  and  surrounded 
by  garlands,  and  containing  portraits  of  a  lady  and  gentleman,  in  the 
costume  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  On  a  scroll  before  the 
male  figure  was  the  inscription,  *'  Amor  vol  &6."  Mr.  Blade  secured  this 
fine  specimen,  after  a  spirited  bidding  against  ilie  agento  of  the  Louvre, 
for  6,000  francs. 

No  specimens  of  glass  in  the  Bemal  collection  fetched  prices  at  all 
approaching  to  this.  We  find,  however,  Mr.  N.  T.  Bmith  giving  601.  for 
one  fine  specimen;  Baron  Bothschild,  54Z.  £br  a  tazsa;  aad  Mr.  Slade, 
the  highest  price  at  that  sale  for  snoh  wcdu,  661,  The  s«me  sale  had 
some  wonderfril  instances  of  the  manner  in  winch  objects  of  natncal  history 
were  pressed  into  service.  Bunches  of  grapes,  inlips,  rampant  horses 
carrying  tazzas,  serpents,  pelicans,  dolphins,  and  other  creatoures,  are 
proofs  and  memorials  of  ihe  skill  of  artists  in  glass  in  the  Yenice  of 
former  days. 
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Und  biiszeii  will  idi*s  mit  der  strenj^ten  BttfZQ 
lias  icb  mich  eitel  ubcr  cuch  crhob^-i-ScaiiiLtai. 


I  fead  or  dreamed^  one  sultnf  summer  Umf;, 
Jfow,  at  the  last,  France'*  fcnit^hdy  maidtnjtcd^ 
And  iii'ed  in  itilent  honcmrf  nobly  wed. 
Leaving  her  htritatfe  of  deathietx  fam« 
To  the  chance  partner  of  her  mortal  ihamr^ 
Who  shoufd  have  died  with  her^  and  died  instead* 
Then,  itith  ttL*o  line*  of  German  in  wy  head, 
I  nkaped  her  after^lije  in  moodtf  rhyme. 


A  MOSSY  bttttkimeut-ed  wall  went  round 
A  rosy  space  of  odorous  garden  ground ^ 
"VMiere  the  blue  brooding  sky  hung  \&ry  low, 
Above  the  quaiiit-poaked  shadow  of  the  towers. 
Above  the  gunny  marge  of  ordered  flowersj 
Among  the  which  I  saw  a  lady  go, 
Telling  her  beads^  with  steady  pace  and  slow ; 
These  done,  she  lifted  half  her  cypress  veil 
With  marble  hands  which  might  have  held  a  sword, 
And  I  beheld  her  face,  sweet,  still,  and  pale, 
WiUi  tearless  eyes,  bont  on  the  dewlcss  swai-d. 
Then  raising  her  calm  brow,  but  not  her  eyes, 
To  woo  the  sweetness  of  the  summer  skiesi 
Of  her  own  desolate  estate  she  sang. 
Not  sadly  ;  but  her  patient  singing  rang 
So  heavily  upon  htijr  silvoi"  tongue, 
A  tale  of  peace  and  patience  worse  than  palD» 
That^  as  I  heard,  I  knew  her  youth  was  slaui ; 
And  yet  her  rounded  face  mt^ht  btHl  be  yoong^ 
Who,  making  music  neither  high  uor  low, 
But  borne  along  a  level  stream  of  woe, 
limg  words  Uke  these  as  nearly  as  I  know  : — - 
'*  The  banners  of  the  battle  are  gono  kj« 
Tbe  flowers  own. 

Thorns  chok-  ^  vm, 

Bleeding  in  nick  astonishment  1  liti| 
WTbere  He  who  set  nio  up  bath  cast  mo  down. 
If  only  X  could  htfar  the  ckriun  cry« 
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Kay,  only  feel  the  chaiu^  and  eye  tho  fetako  \ 

But  it  is  over  now,  I  cannot  wuko, 

My  6un  is  set,  imd  dreams  aro  of  tho  night ; 

Dreams  ?  one  loug,  leadt'U  dreajii»  whith  mil  Dot  break, 

Lie  a  on  my  aching  eyeUds  till  1  die, 

Dreambg  I  walk  between  tho  earth  and  heavrn  ; 

And  heaven  is  seated,  and  earth  is  ont  of  sight : 

No  crit^s,  MO  threats,  no  heavenly  voices  now  ; 

Only  the  memory  of  a  broken  vow ; 

Only  the  thought  of  having  vainly  striven  ; 

And  Frimce  is  still  in  bonds,  and  so  am  I : 

I  chose  my  bonds,  aud  ah  all  I  he  forgiven  ? 

Nay,  therefore,  I  am  east  away  from  God ; 

For  He  hath  made  me  like  a  broken  rod 

Not  worth  the  burning  when  its  work  is  done, 

That  bleaches  idly  in  the  smnmer  sun. 

Then  rots  as  idly  in  the  autumn  rain, 

Nor  wonders  why  it  left  the  root  m  vain. 

I  am  God's  broken  rod ;  shall  I  complain  ? 

I  wake  from  dreams  at  best  but  bitter  sweet, 

Breams  chilled  with  danger,  flashed  with  solf-conceit ; 

Only  the  waking  seems  so  like  a  cheat ; 

And  yet  I  would  not  dream  the  dream  again, 

I  waa  so  blind,  so  tierce,  so  cruel  then, 

When,  foremobt  in  the  press  of  fighting  men, 

I  panted  with  my  banner  and  my  sword, 

And  foughtj  me  seemed,  tho  battles  of  my  Lord. 

Alas  !  His  poor  aro  always  fuU  of  pmn. 

Whether  our  Charles  or  EngUsh  Henry  reign* 

My  sisters  still  aro  happy  the  old  way, 

Their  lives  have  taken  root  in  soft  deep  clay, 

In  peace  they  grow,  in  peace  they  ehall  decay » 

Heeing  their  fruit  before  they  &de  away ; 

But  ail  my  barren  flower  of  life  is  shed 

In  gusts  of  idle  rumour  overhead. 

They  have  their  wish  :  1  would  not  be  as  they. 

I  have  my  wish — to  rest — I  rest  in  pidn  ; 

My  wishes  kill  each  othen  and  the  dead 

Buzz  still  with  ghostly  stings  about  my  head, 

Not  to  be  caught,  and  never  to  bo  slain. 

0  God !  is  there  worse  pain  in  hell  than  thi^, — 

To  taste  aud  loathe  the  quietness  of  bliss, 

To  shudder  irom  tho  very  sins  we  miss, 

To  long  for  any  change,  and  yet  to  know 

That  any  change  must  bring  a  bitterer  woo  ! 

God  I  do  the  lost  in  torment  praise  Thee  so  ? 
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CoimUng  Thy  emseilkd  W^t^Ussi  curfi«  like  me, 
When  luaihing  their  sick  eelvt^s,  from  self  tlicj  fljoe 
To  bang  with  lesser  loathing  upon  Thee  ?  ** 

Hi&r  parohed  ton^e  ceased ;  but  still  bar  fevandi 
Seemed  speaking,  hut  no  words  found  waj 
Till  she  stood  qniirering  in  her  lord's  ombmep, 
As  chill  reeds  quiyer  in  ihe  warm  apring  nio. 
For  it  was  but  a  Bcraen  of  thick  pleaehed  ymr 
Had  kept  him  hidden  &om  her  heedle^  ^iew. 
In  whose  kind  eare  she  cared  not  to  complain ; 
Because  his  ever  ready  eyes,  she  knew, 
Would  water  her  dry  heart  with  barren  dew- 
He  was  a  courteous  knight  of  thirty  yauB, 
With  that  wise  look  that  comes  of  eady  nrnwn 
And  pondering  long  to  have  liie  oiFer  aoda ; 
His  life  was  over,  and  he  was  eaniant : 
Peril,  he  thought,  made  ease  a  doulil^  booii* 
As  Easter  comes  the  hlitfaer  after  Lent ; 
So  all  men  knew  him,  wheresoe  er  he  Wflni, 
By  the  grave  leisure  of  his  open  brow, 
That  frankly  seemed  to  rmmnate  on  naogiit. 
And  gloat  upon  a  vaca&cy  of  thought* — 
For  one  of  thosd  who  alt»ep  of  afiemooni. 
And  hum  the  listless  ends  of  lusfy  ttm^ . 
But  he  had  saied  her  from  the  flume  for  this, 
The  cruel  flame,  wheife  one  not  two  had  diadt 
And  Bhe  liod  ridden  nnslaefung  at  hit  ndtf. 
To  that  far  casUc,  still  and  hardly  won, 
For  which  his  early  leale  of  onus  were  d<nic« 
And  often  bent  her  head  to  m^et  hid  kiBs, 
And  whispered  willingnets  io  foe  his  bride : 
So  she  was  walking  in  his  garden  sow. 
His  quiet  garden,  where  no  rough  wind  bknr. 
Which  seemed  to  sleep  for  ever  in  th«  sun 
Of  harvest,  as  its  comely  lord  slept  too ; 
For  he  hud  land  enough,  and  naught  io  do 
But  keep  the  imst  fhun  idle  hehu  anil  glaaiit, 
And  whiten  for  the  gamer  of  the  gum^ 
At  leisure,  wltli  his  lido  of  yocir»  half  rtm. 
She  paid  him  dnteoosi  lingunng  kiaBeg  itiU, 
She  worked,  she  s^akb,  she  rested  at  hi«  wiU ; 
And  only  now  and  then  took  latk^^  U»  uiifh, 
When  he,  who  loved  her  dearly,  wm  not  hjr. 
But  with  till  dl  jiaifi  i^w 

That  made  i^  [umbioaa  «f a. 

And  wonder  whan  it  would  be  tinut  U»  die* 
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And  wonder  why  her  hood  wcmld  not  grow  grey ; 

lUit  she  had  t'lioiit«?d  li  hut  dity. 

With  petty  ttsLuta  of  w  i  ul  not  fepl, 

To  hide  what  words  were  wanting  to  T«veal. 

Her  skill  grew  with  hot  tronblc  :  cren  tfciflo, 

Un watched  of  serving  maids  or  serm^  mmit 

Blie  kept  her  pas^ionnto  speech  below  Lot  brenlh, 

And  let  the  blind  k^ars  bum  her  eyes  iio«hed, 

Only  her  marble  cheek  wag  pale  m  d0«th> 

Ab»  finding  voice  before  her  lord,  she  iaiil : 

**  The  anil  beats  hotly,  friend,  on  yoar  bare  fa«ad." 

Bni  hr,  **  I  heard  yon  sobbing,  did  I  not  ? 

No  ?  let  mo  tnm  with  yon,  the  mm  in  hot." 

Thereat  they  turned^  where  miitied  y«w-trees  made 

A  sndden  cool  of  black  imdaKdtng  shade. 

Then  half  appealed  the  knight  **  All  well,  niy  sweet  ? 

Yon  tremble  now  «o  often  wb«m  we  meet." 

**  Yea*  well,  love  ;  '*  and  the  braced  his  eager  look, 

That  sought  to  read  her  pole  face  hke  a  book, 

And  noted  aallcvw  cheek  and  swollen  eye» 

Whence  he  opined  ehe  aolFered  horn  the  boat. 

And  felt  her  hand,  the  tkm  was  hot  and  diy ; 

He  asked  what  ailed  ber,  and  h<iw  kng^  and  whoMe^ 

And  shyly  mnttored  kinie  ef  peetfloBMe. 

Laughing  almoBt,  phe  Rware  aba  ailed  no  p«*t. 

Then  far  more  tedions  than  a  perfect  fool, 

Qnoth  her  wise  lord*  **  What»  lady,  mdk  at  heart  ? 

Tell  me  ?  ''     '*  I  eannoi,  nothing  iitmbles  me. 

My  heart  is  not  yonr  heart  to  beat  by  mle.'' 

'*  Your  feet  stOl  stagger  tram  the  stormy  sea  ;  ** 

'*  At  least  the  sea  was  living ;  now  I  aland 

On  dead  waste  flats  of  sultry,  stagnant  land/* 

'♦  Yon  kissed  that  eafo  shore,  and  my  helpinf^  hand 

Once,  when  I  think  you  did  not  ctire  to  die," 

•*  Saint  Katherine  and  Saint  Margaret  did  not  faint, 

But  saw  their  crowns,  and  put  deliverance  by. 

Following  the  Bridegroom  :  I  am  not  a  saint," 

"  Thank  God,  not  quite  too  high  for  me  to  wed/* 

"With  a  meek  kiss  she  paid  her  thanks,  and  said, 

**  Yon  do  not  think  the  saints  will  judge  the  world  ?  '* 

*•  They  will  judge  you  did  weU  in  saving  Franco/* 

**  As  well  say  that  the  pennon  of  your  lanco 

Sltty&«  iJl  whom  those  that  nde  hehiud  it  slay ; 

Yet  the  torn  pennon  shall  be  nicely  furled, 

When  men  at  arms  are  trampled  into  clay/* 

''  Yea,  and  the  brightest  banner  wins  the  toy. 
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You  were  the  banner »  nay,  the  soul  of  Frttnc©  : 

Her  mighty  men  were  nothing  but  for  you/' 

"  Nay,  but  I  needed  others  to  work  through*'" 

**  You  grudge  that  others  share  your  eai  thly  fame  ; 

Trust  me,  heaven's  harps  ring  only  to  your  name."^ 

"  You  flatter  me  ;  Leaven's  harps  ring  only  truo,** 

8he  paused*     *^  Not  fame,  but  famous  dc^eda  to  do  1 

Why  am  I  kept  idle  ?     If  I  only  knew  I '' 

**  Because  God  gives  you  early  of  Hjb  best : 

I  thank  Him  for  this  harvest  of  rich  rest, 

I  thank  Him»  who  did  so  much  loss  by  me, 

And  yet  not  loss,  because  he  set  you  firoe.'* 

**  The  cowards,  for  they  dared  not  let  me  go 

Themsolvea,  had  need  of  a  good  knight  for  show 

Of  rescue."     Her  good  knight  made  answer,  "  Nay, 

Doomed  by  the  Church,  why  let  you  sHp  away  ?  " 

**  Why  ?  must  I  teach  you  kings  of  France  are  men  ? 

Why  ?  the  whole  world  cried  tshanie  on  him,  and  then 

His  conscience  might  have  woke  to  cry  Amen." 

**  Wife,  if  God  reckoned  with  you  he  might  misa 

Something  of  gratitude  for  all  your  bliss.** 

With  sunken  eyelids  and  with  folded  hands, 

She  stood,  as  a  meek  guardian  atigel  stands, 

Who  sees  a  sinner  wandering  out  of  reach. 

He,  stung  to  answer  her  unspoken  speech^ 

Said  hotly,  **  Three  things  are  insatiable, — 

Our  God,  and  any  woman's  heart,  and  hell.'' 

Thou  lifting  for  a  parting  kiss  her  hcradi 

With  half  a  smile  wrung  out  £i*om  somewhere,  **  Well  t 

I  go  to  give  our  maids  freah  work,"  she  said^ 

"  Xhey  are  insatiable  of  spinning  wool.*' 

/  dreamed :  her  saints  wcre/ttr  tnort  mercifuK 
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CHAPTFJt  I. 

Ox  MONSTEES,   ETC 

US  have  read  at  one  time  or  another  in  our  lives  tho  articio 
entitled  Ghjantes^  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  certain  well-known  dictionary* 
It  tells  of  that  terrible  warfare  in  which  gods  and  giants,  fighting  in  fury, 
hurled  burning  woods  and  rockB  throngh  the  air,  piled  mountainB  upon 
mountains,  brought  seaa  from  their  boundaries,  thundering,  io  overwhelm 
their  adversaries ; — it  tells  how  the  gods  fled  in  their  terror  into  Egypt, 
and  bid  themselves  in  tho  shapes  of  animals,  until  Hercules,  tho  giant- 
killer  of  those  strange  times,  sprang  up  to  rescue  and  dehver  the  world 
from  the  dire  storm  and  confusion  into  which  it  had  fallen.  Hercules 
laid  about  him  with  his  club.  Others  since  then*  our  Jack  among  the  rest, 
have  fought  with  gallant  courage  and  devotion,  and  given  their  might  and 
their  gtrength  and  theii*  hves  to  the  battle.  That  battle  which  has  no  end, 
alas  I  and  which  rages  from  sunrise  to  sundown, — although  hero  after  hero 
comes  forward,  5ill  of  hope,  of  courage,  of  divine  ^e  and  indignation. 

Who  shall  gainsay  us,  if  Dow<a-days  some  of  us  may  perhaps  bo 
tempted  to  think  that  the  tides  of  victory  flow,  not  with  the  heroes,  but 
with  the  giants;  that  the  gods  of  our  own  land  are  hiding  in  strange 
disgimes  ;  that  the  heroes  battling  against  such  unequal  odds  are  woaij 
and  sud  at  heart ;  while  tho  giauts,  unconquercd  still,  go  roaming  about 
the  countrt%  oppressing  tho  poor,  devouring  the  children,  laying  homes 
bare  and  desolate  ? 

Here  is  The  Times  of  to-day,*^  full  of  a  strange  medley  and  record 
of  the  things  which  are  in  the  world  together — Jacks  and  giants,  and 
champion  •holts  and  testimonials ;  kings  and  queens,  knights  and  castles 
mid  ladios,  screams  of  horror,  and  shouts  of  laughter,  and  of  encourage* 
inent  or  anger*  Feelings  and  prejudices  and  events, — all  vibrating, 
urging,  retarding,  influencing  one  another. 

And  we  read  that  some  emperors  are  feasting  in  company  at  their 
splnndid  revels,  while  another  is  torn  from  his  throne  and  cMTied  away  by 
ft  furious  and  angry  foe,  by  a  giant  of  the  race  which  has  filled  the  world 
with  such  terror  in  its  time.  Of  late  a  ycmng  giant  of  that  very  tribe  has 
arched  through  our  own  streets ;  a  giant  at  play,  it  is  true,  and  feeding 
i  morbid  appetite^  with  purses,  chains  and  watchoH,  and  uron  park  railingHs ; 


♦  Miir,  16C7, 
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but  who  sball  Bay  thai  he  may  not  perhaps  grow  impatient  M  time  goes 
on,  and  cry  for  other  food. 

And  meanwhile  people  ore  lying  dying  in  hospitals,  Tictiins  of  one 

or  more  of  the  cruel  monsters,  whose  ill  deeds  we  all   haro  witoes!^ 

Fin   St.   Bartholomew's   wiirdt*,  fur   instance,    are  recorded    twenly-thnc* 

cases  of  Tictims  dying  from  what  doctors  call  delirium  tremens^     "VVhich 

Jack  18  there  among  ns  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  giant  with  lii^ 

cruel  £erce  fangs,  and  force  him  to  abandon  his  prey  ?    Here  is  tlie  histoij 

of  two  men  sufibcatcd  in  a  vat  at  Bristol  by  the  deadly  gas  from  speol 

hops.     One  of  them,  Ambrose «  is  hurrying  to  the  other  one's  help,  mtd 

gives  up  his  life  for  bis  companion.     It  soems  hard  that  such  men  ahoidd 

\  be  sent  unarmed  into  the  clutch  of  such  pitiahb  monwtofg  as  thia^  und  om 

grudges  these  two  lives,  and  the  teais  of  the  widow*  aod  childboa.     I  iB^li 

go  on  for  many  pages  fitting  the  pambls  to  liifi  eotmnainfll  fMAe  af  lilb. 

L  Xhe  great  parochial  Blunderbore  still  holds  his  own  ;  aooBe  of  lii»  eafltke 

have  been  seized,  but  others  are  impregnable ; — tfaeir  doom  oca  kfipt  fikiiwit 

their  secrets  are  undiseovered. 

Other  giants^  of  the  raee  of  CormoraUt  thai  ^*  dweH  Id  ffioamy  emxnnm 
and  wade  over  to  the  mainland  to  steal  cattle,'*  aze  at  thia  maiaat  ^e^;iimtii|^ 
to  creep  from  their  foul  dens^  by  seweie  and  sti^ttui  wttlese^  sfwesdiaif 
death  and  dismay  along  ^eir  path*  In  the  autnnm  t^ir  nisb  aw  widtti 
and  most  deadly.  I^aet  sfxring  I  heard  two  women.  taBing  cme  aiiotltte  of 
a  giant  of  the  tribe  of  Cormoran  camping  down  at  Boridag  m 
A  giant  with  a  poisoned  breath  and  hungry  jawe,  atlacking^  noi  tialf  i 
but  the  hajmless  country'  people  all  about ;  children,  and  mea» 
whom  be  seized  with  bis  deadly  gnpe^  and  choked  and  devoiind.  Oiuit 
Blundf^rbore^  it  must  be  confessed,  has  had  mmny  a  hard  blow  daub  kin 
of  laie  from  one  Jaek  sod  another.  There  is  one  guikot  giatiirkilJ«r  at 
Fulham  hard  by*  wa^ng  war  with  many  monsters,  the  gnsai  blind  giaoi 
Ignorance  among  the  rest*  Some  valiant  womeut  too,  there  are  wlu»  hm'm 
armed  themes  lvfle»  and  gone  forth  with  weak  hanila  and  tender  sixtn^ 
hearts  to  do  their  best.  I  have  seen  some  bvtoly  m  ho  are  Uvio^  in.  ikm 
very  midst  of  the  drsiuy  labyrinth  where  one  of  tlas  great  Mlmitaani  of 
the  city  is  lurking.  They  stand  at  the  dark  mouth  of  the 
l^aYems,  warning  and  entxttBiijig  Ihoee  who.  in  Uuur  bhndaose  aad  i 
[  ikm,  flve  rushing  thither,  to  bowaro.      "  I  took  a  boose  and 

( Baid  one  of  them  simply  to  my  Mend  Mrs.  K whim  she  aslied  bar 

how  it  happened  that  she  was  esti^Uahed  thevo  in  tho  bbek  linnrt  o£  tka 

city.     All  round  her  feet  a  Utile  rngged  Iribo  wae  sqiuitting  o<a  lb«  floar« 

and  chirping,  and  speliiog,  and  loaminif  a  keeott  whieli^  firay  hettrao^  will 

L Jaat  them  their  Hvoe ;  and  aeroas  the  rv  ^o  cniBipled  moh- 

Tcape  aU  awry  oa  their  brown  headu,  re  aoiflim  odid  at 


work  uodixr  tha  ^oigt  role  of  their  gnud  traohera.  The  great  Ifonoe^ti  ui  liie 
eitj  was  gcang  on  outaide.  The  swarmaim  dueki  wei«  jiilttd  wiiii  iti^m  mad 
crowded  wiUi  workiaeii  i  the  main  tk)n»iigh£ues  streaming  aad  leomitm  ulth 
a  struggling  life ;  tha  ■ido  streets  silcnt»  desoii^dt  and  itniqgsltjr  c^U,    A 
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Uoftk  marth^dBsi  wind  wr?  1  vm  some  of  tbeie  ggof  streeta.    I  hftTa 

a  vmm  before  me  now  of  o  i  m  :  a  black  deiaried  alley  or  passage^ 

Long  with  8omo  of  those  rags  that  Beam  to  bo  like  the  banneit  of  Uufl  reign 
of  fiorrnw  and  em.  The  wind  swooped  up  over  the  stonee,  tho  i-aga  wared 
axid  fell,  and  a  colourless  tigture  passiixg  up  the  nuddle  of  thu  dirty  gutter 
pallod  at  its  grimy  Bhawl  and  crouched  as  it  slid  along. 

We  imiy  well  say,  wa  Londoners,  see  how  iar  tiu»  aoat  is  from  the  woei* 
I  my»el£,  coming  homa  at  night  to  the  crowded  eheerfol  siation  atid 
ti-avoliing  back  to  the  lif^t  of  love,  of  wannth^  of  comfort,  find  myself 
dindy  wondeiRDg  whathar  those  aio  not  indeed  our  »Ijib  out  yojider  6t4 
away  from  aSt  in  that  dreary  East  of  London  district ;  oor  sins  ahve  and 
standing  along  the  roadside  in  rags  and  crying  out  to  oa  aa  we  pass* 


Here  in  oor  ooontiy  cottage  the  long  giimznor  is  coming  to  an  end,  in 
falling  leaves  and  setting  buqs^  and  gold  and  ni^aet,  wharo  gnMm  Bhoots 
ware  twinkling  a  little  time  ago.  The  banks  of  the  river  have  ehifted  their 
colours«  and  the  water,  too,  haa  changed.  The  eong  of  the  birds  ia  ovar ; 
but  there  are  great  ^hia  in  the  air,  rapid,  mystaioaa.  For  waeka  past 
we  have  bean  living  in  a  gracious  glamour  and  dsAEk  of  Ix^i  and  warmth ; 

»aod  now,  as  we  see  it  go,  H.  and  I  make  phmflv  not  unwillingly,  for  a 
winter  to  be  passed  between^  the  comfortable  walls  of  our  wisler  home.. 
The  children,  heanng  our  talk,  begin  to  prattle  of  tho  titeasuiee  tfaaj  will 
^d  in  the  nnrsazy  at  London  aa  thay  call  it.     Dolly's  head,  wltidii  was 
unfoi-tnnately  forgotten  when  we  came  away,  and  the  panniers  olf  the  wooden 
donkey's  baek,  and  little  neighbour  Joan,  who  will  come  to  tea  again,  in 
the  doll's  tea-thingB.     Yesterday,  when  I  came  home  from  the  railway* 
station  aeross  the  bridge,  little  Anne,  who  hail  never  in  her  short  life  seen 
the  lamps  of  the  distant  town  ahgbt,  eamo  toddHng  np,  chattering  about  ^*  da 
pooty  tandles,*'  and  poQIng  my  dress  to  make  ma  torn  and  sea  them  too.. 
To«nigbt  other  lights  have  bean  biasing.     The  west  has  haan  shining 
^ong  the  hilb  with  a  got^ooB  antomnal  £ra.     From  our  tanaoa  wa  have 
wnlchad  the  lighls  aod  the  miats  as  they  siiccaod  ona  anoi^er,  atsoasning 
^1      mystcriooely  before  yonder  great  hi§^  altar.    It  has  haen  bkuDag  afl  if  for 
^H  a  solemn  cercmonla]  and  bm-nt  sacrifice.     As  we  wateh  it  other  people 
^H   look  on  in  the  Qclds,  on  the  hills,  and  from  the  windows  of  the  town, 
^f    Evuiiiti^'  incfinse  ri^es  from  the  valley,  and  moiiuts  up  tlu'ough  the  still* 
'  ness.     The  watLTS  csiich  the  light,  aod  rt^peat  it ;  the  illumination  falls 

upon  uSt  too,  as  we  look  and  see  how  high  the  heavtns  are  in  comparison 
with  the  earth ;  and  suddenly,  as  we  are  waiting  stUl,  and  looking  and 
|,  it  18  over — ^tha  glory  bas  ohanged  inta  peaeafol  twilight. 
80  WO  como  away,  do&iag  shuifeaiB  and  doora  and  curtains^  ^d 
settUlg  down  to  our  common  occupations  and  thou^ta  again ;  but  ontaUa 
aiiothar  high  i»cirvioa  is  bamming,  and  tho  hghta  of  tha  great  norlhara 
altef  are  burning  Ikintly  in  their  turn. 

People  say  that  extremes  moot ;  and  in  tha  same  wii^  thai  lancy  wotldn 
dreams  do  not  saem  meant  for  tha  draxiy  fitoiw  atrvali  and  smoky 
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liighways  of  life,  neither  do  Uiey  belong  to  summer  and  holidjiy  tixoti  whm 
reality  is  bo  vivid,  so  sweet,  and  so  near,  that  it  L^  bnt  a  waste  to  drcaia  of 
fairies  dancing  in  rings,  or  peeping  from  the  woods,  when  the  stngti^  mad 
shining  is  in  all  the  airi  and  the  lining  sunshiny  children  are  rontitQg  an 
ihe  lawn,  and  pulling  at  the  flowers  with  their  determined  little  fiingert. 
And  there  are  hutterfiies  and  cuckoos  and  flowing  streams  and  the  somids  uf| 
flocks  and  the  vibrations  of  eammor  everywhere.      Little  Anne  eam 
trotting  up  with  a  rose -he  ad  tight  crushed  in  her  hand  ;  little  Margery  liti: ' 
got  a  fern -leaf  stuck  into  her  hat ;  Puck,  Peas-blossom »  Cobweb^  Ifoitli, 
Mustard-fteed,  themselves,  are  all  invisible  in  this  great  day-shine,     Tb«*. 
gracious  fancy  kingdom  vanishes  at  cock-crowi  we  know.     It  la  not  Among, 
realities  so  wonderful  and  beautiful  that  we  can  scarce  realise  tbcm  that  w^ 
must  look  for  it.     Its  greatest  tjhmiphs  are  where  no  other  light  alunes 
io  brighten — by  weary  sick  beds ;  when  distance  and  lonellneaa  opproia^ 
Who  cannot  remember  days  and  hours  when  a  foolish  conceit  Ims  coats«j 
now  and  agjiin,  like  a  "flower  growing  on  the  edge  of  a  precipi*'<?-"  ta 
distract  the  dizzy  thoughts  from  the  dark  depths  below  ? 

Certainly  it  was  through  no  fancy  world  that  poor  John  Tr 
path  led  him  wandormg  in  life,  but  amid  reahties  so  8tc>m  and  so  ]  . 

times  that  even  his  courage  failed  him  now  and  then.  He  wob  no  celebrated 
hero,  though  I  have  ventured  to  christen  Mm  after  the  great  type  of  o«ir 
childhood ;  he  was  an  honest,  outspoken  young  fellow,  with  a  atubbom 
temper  and  a  tender  heart,  impressionable  to  outer  things,  although  frtun 
within  it  was  not  often  that  anything  seemed  to  affect  his  even  moods  aiwl 
•  cheerful  temper.  He  was  a  bright-faced,  broad-eet  young  fellow,  nbotti 
eix-and-twenty,  mth  thick  Ught  hair«  and  ea^eish  eyes^  and  lipB  aod 
white  teeth  like  a  girl  His  hands  wore  like  himself,  broad  and  strong, 
with  wide  competent  fingers,  that  could  fight  and  hold  fast,  if  need  be; 
and  3^et  they  were  so  clever  and  gentle  withal,  that  children  felt  siifo  in 
his  grasp  and  did  not  thitd^  of  crying,  and  peoplo  in  troulde  would  oloteh 
at  them  when  he  put  them  out.  Perhaps  Jack  did  not  always  underalacMl 
the  extent  of  the  griefs  for  which  his  cheerful  sympathy  was  better  mcdicbw 
after  all  than  any  mere  morbid  investigations  into  their  depths  could  biT« 
proved. 


CHAPTEU  n. 

€  0  n  K  0  Q  A  X. 

TiiK  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  tb^  R^v.  John  Trevitliie 
one  morning,  when  my  maid  I-  two   cardA,   itptm 

inscribed  the  rcHpcctiv©  names    u  biineaox  and  Mm 

had  taken  a  small  funuKhad  house)  at  the  iteaiiide  (for  H.  t 

^  thoRc    dfiysp   anrl  had  1  '       '       ''  * 

^  nobody  and  nothing  ol 


,     ,-      I 
ailioff  in 


Uttla  bewildered  by  the  Tiiit;  bat  I 


uw  indosQiihaiii^ 
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indications  thut  the  small  fluttering  lady  wlio  caino  in  Bultnrays  was  Miss 
Moincanac,  ami  the  Ih>«j,  curly,  scuiuty  pcrBonage  witli  tho  big  book-t)o&^ 
wha  ftccompanied  licr  Miss  Tri<iuctt.  They  boUi  eat  dowu  Teiy  politely, 
riB  people  do  who  are  utt<ir  btraiigers  to  you  and  flbont  to  ai^k  you  fijr 
motiey.  Miss  Moiucaux  fixed  a  litUe  pair  of  cii?ar  meek  imploring  eyes 
upon  mc.  Misa  Triqaett  took  in  the  apartment  Mrlth  a  quick  uncomfort- 
able swoop  or  baU-hlco  glance.  Then  hha  closed  her  eyes  for  an  iustout 
lis  she  cleared  her  throat. 

Bhe  need  not  have  been  at  any  groat  pains  in  ber  invesUgations  ;  the 
story  told  itself.  Two  middle-a^ed  women,  with  their  dtjsks  and  work- 
ets  open  before  tbcm,  and  The  I'imes  and  some  Indian  letters  just 
no  in,  on  the  table,  the  lodging-houBo  mats,  screens,  Windsor  chairs, 
and  druggets,  a  ftrc  bumbg  for  H/a  benefit,  an  open  window  for  mine, 
the  pleasant  niomiug  wa»5h  and  lUsh  of  the  sea  against  the  terrace  upon 
which  the  windows  opened,  and  the  voices  of  II/s  grandchildren  playing 
outmdc.  I  can  see  idl  the  cheerful  glitter  now  as  I  write.  1  loved  the 
little  place  that  sti^ikes  me  so  quaintly  and  kuidly  as  I  think  of  it.  The 
8un  shone  all  tho  time  we  were  there ;  day  by  day  I  saw  health  and 
strength  coming  into  my  H.'s  pale  face.  The  Louse  was  comfoi-table,  the 
walks  were  pleasiiiit,  good  news  came  to  lui  of  those  we  loved.  In  short, 
I  waa  happy  there,  and  one  cannot  always  give  a  reason  for  bemg  happy. 
In  the  meantime,  Miss  Triquett  Lad  made  her  observatioDs  with  bar 
wandering  ball  eyes, 

I  **  We  called,"  she  said,  in  a  melancholy  cloricul  voice,  "  tlunlting  that 
you  ladies  might  possibly  be  glad  to  avail  yourselves  of  an  opportnmty  for 
Bubscribing  to  a  testimonial  which  we  are  about  to  present  to  our  friend 
and  pastor,  tho  Reverend  Jtdm  Trevithie,  M,A.,  and  for  which  my  friend 
Mi88  Moineaux  and  myself  arc  fully  prepared  to  receive  subRcriptions. 
Yon  are  perhaps  not  aware  that  we  lose  him  on  Tuesday  wepk  1* " 

'  No,  indeed,"  said  I,  and  I  am  afraid  my  cap-strings  began  to  rustle, 
bey  have  a  way  of  doing  when  I  am  annoyed* 

'•  Till  sure  I'm  afraid  you  must  think  it  a  gi'oat  liberty  of  us  to  call/* 
bttrst  iu  little  Mi8«  Moineaux.  lliirrjedly,  in  short  disconnected  sentrnres. 
**  1  trust  you  will  [turdon  us.  They  say  it  is  qmtv  certain  he  is  gping. 
We  han'  had  a  suspicion — ^perhapa  .  .  /'  Poor  Miss  Moineaux  stopped 
short,  and  turned  very  red,  for  Triquett's  eye  was  upon  her.  She  con- 
tinued* ^  ♦  *'Miss  Triquett  kindly  8ng;,»ested  collecting  a  teapot 
and  Btrsi;  ,  *ble, — it  depends,  of  course,  upon  friends  imd  admirers. 
t  Yon  know  how  one  hntfi  to  show  one's  gmtitude  ;  and  I'm  sure  in  our  hope- 

>  IcfiB  BbaXe  of  apathy wo  bad  so  negUsetod  the  oommoncut  pre* 

I  cautions ^'' 

Hero  Mins  Triquett  iutorposod.  **The  authorities  were  greatly  to 
I  blame.  Mr,  Trevitbio  did  his  part,  no  more ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  an  a 
I  pastor  and  traeber  that  wis  diatl  miss  him.  It  is  a  pity  tliat  you  have  not 
I  bi^in  ti% A  ,'*     (A  roll  of  the  uyea.)     A  Ultlo  rustlo  atid 

[chirrup  i  .^* 
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''  If  the  ladies  had  only  hoard  him  kst  Simdiiy  aft^Tnocm. — no,  I  mini 
the  morning  before." 

*' The  eTening  appeal  was  still  more  impresgiTe,     s  j 

'*  I  am  lookiug  forward  anxiously  to  his  iiirewell  next  Sit 

It  was  really  too  bnd.     Were  these  two  strange  women  who  hnd  rou 
to  take  forcible  possession  of  our  morning-room  about  to  di»cus8  ni  i 
length  tho  various  merits  of  Mr.  Trevitbic*s  last  sermon  but  Iwo^ 
three,  next  but  one,  taking  np  my  time,  my  room,  ;   '  *       "  114 

I  was  fairly  out  of  temper  when,  to  my  horror,  H,.  frtii 

the  sofa,  where  she  hafl  been  lying  under  her  soft  silk  qailt,  said,—* 

**  Mary,  will  you  give  those  ladies  a   sovereign  for  me  towMr4a 
teapot.     Mr.  Trerithic  was  at  schnol  with  my  Frank,  and   this  m  ixif] 
think,  the  first  sovereijju  ho  has  had  from  me/' 

Miss  Triquetl's  eyes  roved  over  to  tho  pofa*  It  must  haT0  SMtiMd 
almo«!t  sacrilege  to  her  to  epcak  of  Mr.  Trevithie  as  a  sehoolboy,  ur  •vni 
to  have  known  him  in  jackets.  *•  It  is  as  a  tributp  t  **  rislor 
these  subscriptions  aro  collected,"   said  she,  with  som*  **  d#4 

any  lower '* 

Bui  it  was  too   late,  for  little   Miss  Moineanx  had  ah.,.    .      pra 
forward  with  a  grateful  **  Oh,  thank  you  I  "  and  clasped  II /s  tliin  Itntid^ 

And  no  at  last  we  got  rid  of  tho  poor  little  women.  Thi-y  fltitt^rod  %i 
with  their  pri/c,  their  tbin  silk  dresses  catching  tho  wind  as  thfy  ekimint*! 
along  the  sands,  their  little  fuded  mauts  and  veils  and  curls  and  pieitie 
tapping  feebly  after  them,  their  poor  little  well-worn  feet  pattiog  off  in 
search  of  fresh  tribute  t-o  Trevithic. 

*•  I  declare  they  were  both  in  love  with  him,  ridiculous  old  gMmt§^^*^ 
said  I.     **  How  could  you  give  them  thiit  sovereign  ?  *' 

**  He  was  a  delightful  boy,''  tmid  H*     (She  melts  to  all  sr 
fitlll,  though  her  own  nro  grown  men  and  out  in  the  world.)     ♦♦  1  1  r 

be  very  angry  with  him  ;  be  and  Frank  were  alwavs  (?eUiiig  into  ^  ■  t  4 
together,"  said  II.,  with  a  smiling  sigb,  for  ^f  ':  -ms  r  t 

home  from  India,  and  the  poor  mother  could  ti  d  i"  v;'l  ^     l 

in  her  happinees.  *'  I  hope  it  is  the  right  man,"  H.  went  on,  tangluiig. 
•*  You  must  go  and  hear  the  fftrewell  oration,  Mary,  and  tell  mo  bow  ntanj 
of  these  little  ladies  are  carried  out  of  church*" 

I'hey  behaved  like  heroines.     They  never  faltered  or  i»aT 

no  outward  sign  (except,  indeed,  a  KliJled  sob  here  imu  ,.      ,    ikioit^ 

tho  prospect  of  tho  teapot  buoyed  them  up ;  for  nft<vr  the  Henrico  two  or 
three  nf  Uiem  nssc^mbled  In  tho  churchyard,  imd  <  '^cu8»«>d 

measure  of  extreme  emphasis*     They  were  joiiu^d  rittimiAii 

had  held  tbe  plate  at  tho  dour,   and  thiu   tbttr  d  away  inl 

whispers,  as  the  rector  imd  Mr,  Trevitlnr»  hin^-  '^  -^  '^  -   t:ttlt»' 

side  door,  wboro  Miss  nellinfirham*  tho  reet«r*«  iir»^ 


do  ?"  to  thtt  rariuua  personaged  he  pa«aod. 
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be  carato  followed  ;  a  straii»lit  and  active  young  folJo\Y,  with  ti  brij^'bt 
face,  ft  fa*-*<3  that  looked  right  and  left  as  he  cume  lUoug,  Ho  didu't  neeni 
etuharrasscd  by  thu  uotic{3  ho  excit^^d.  Tho  foor  litUc  girls  hotii  Cooio  Court 
(so  Bomcbody  t'ldlcd  them)  nished  forwurd  to  meet  him,  eayiug.  **  Good* 
by,  dear  ^li\  Trevithic,  good-by/*  Jlra.  Myles  h^rself^  »liding  oil*  to  her 
pooy  carriage,  cai'rjiiig  her  gatiu  train  all  over  hor  arms,  stopped  to  Bmile, 
and  to  put  out  u  fileuder  hand,  letting  the  satin  stu^'  fall  into  the  dust. 
Yoimg  Lord  aud  Lady  Wargrave  wera  harrying  away  with  their  varioufl 
guests,  but  they  turned  and  cimie  back  to  say  a  friendly  word  to  thid 
pupuliu*  youiig  curate ;  and  Colonel  Hambledon»  Lord  Wargrave's  brother, 
gav9  him  a  tnendly  nod,  and  said,  **I  shall  look  in  ono  day  before  you 

''  I  happi'ned  to  know  the  names  of  all  these  people,  because  I  had 
in  Mrs.  Mylos*a  pew  at  church,  and  I  had  seen  tho  Wargi-aves  in 
London, 

Tho  subscribers  to  the  teapot  were  invited  to  yisit  it  at  Mr.  Phillips's, 
in  Cockspur  Street,  to  -whom  the  design  had  been  entrusted.  It  was  a 
very  handsome  teapoti  as  ugly  as  other  teapots  of  the  fiond  order,  and 
the  chief  peculiarity  was  that  a  snake  grasped  by  a  clenched  hiind  formed 
tho  handle,  and  a  figure  with  bandages  on  its  head  was  sitting  on  the 
melon  on  the  bd.  This  was  intended  to  represent  an  invalid  recovering 
from  illness.     Upon  one  side  was  the  following  inscription : — 


THE  REV.  JOHN  TREVITHIC,  M,A,, 

rfiou  Kts  rAniKntoXEits  at  sandsea, 

IX  oiiArartn.  aaiiEiiaaAXCK  op  iira  muBTioirs  octjuno  tub 

CUOtiKHA   BKASON  Or    l@ — ^ 

4Si>  ffia  •^JCCl:«nFtT^  ako  murxjU'iiiMTco  LrfORTs  ro»  tue  ijcraovED  prajxacr 

OF   lUilfl    ftTlHtLT   AKD   TUB  »1^IOEI1SOrRl?(G  AIXKTS, 

ESPEClALtr  TBOSS 

KHu>V)r  AS  "8T«  IIICaA£L*0  BCILDINGS." 

Upon  the  ofiier, 

TO  THE  REV,  JOHN  TOEVITHIC,  M.A. 

Both  these  iiiscriptions  were  composed  by  Mj^or  Coote^  of  Coote  Court,  a 
J.  P,  for  tlio  county.  Several  other  miigistratcs  had  subscribed,  and  the 
presentiition  jiaper  was  signed  by  most  of  the  bulies  of  the  town.  1  reeog- 
uisied  tho  bold  j:  i  '»  of  Louisa  Trirjuott,  and  the  Indy-Uke  quill  of 

Rnrah  Moincaui.  I  he  rent*     H.  %m-ed  as  •*Anon."  down  at  the 

botbim* 

Jack  bad  boni  ssly  t;*rued  his  teapot,  the  pride  of  his  mother  s  old  heart. 
He  had  worked  htu*d  during  that  nufurtunate  outbrisak  of  cholera,  and 
wl  1 36  round  again,  tho  y»>nng  man  bad  written  quires, 

rii  Idm^elf  hoarse,  about  thitj  neglocled  sewer  in  Ht. 

Michael'iD  Buildingtj.  The  town  couQcil,  finding  that  the  whole  of  Hi^i 
Btr««t  would  have  to  be  taken  np.  ;  '  '  ♦  a  yery  genous  undertaking  it 
was  hkely  to  be,  were  auxious  to  i  iso  matieiSy  and  thay  Blight 

20—2 
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liavo  succeeded  in  dobg  80  if  it  hail  not  been  tor  Ih©  joamg  iBftik*0  iaUx- 

inination.     Old  ilr.  Bellingliiun,  wbo  had  Burvivcd  some  ?♦ 
seasons,  was  not  likely  to  be  very  active  in  tbo  mfitt«r.     1       _        , 
away,  as  it  happened,  at  thiit  time  except  M^'or  Coote,  who  wwi  easlj 
talked  over  by  anybody ;  Jobsen,  the  mnyor,  hiid  got  '     ' ''      f  Mm,  and 
Trovithic  had  to  fight  the  batt!t»  alone.    One  pcreon  ^yu;  i  witii  lum 

from  the  beginning,  and  talked  to  her  father,  and  iiasiMtcd,  vtry  p^^rs^M 
tently,  that  he  should  see  the  necessity  of  the  measure.  This  vraa  Ai^M 
Ikllingham,  who,  with  her  soft  pink  eyes  fixed  on  Trevithic's  face,  lisi^.^oafl 
to  every  word  he  said  with  interest — an  interest  which  '1  idlH 

gratified  the  young  man,  breathless  and  weary  of  persi  ^Mt^^^B 

of  trying  to  infiuence  the  sleek  obstinate  butcher,  and  the  careworn  btllfl 
with  his  ten  dusty  children,  and  the  stolid  oil  and  colonrman*  who  happiJifl 
to  he  the  mayor  that  year.   It  seemed,  indeed,  a  hopeless  ease  to  pcsiwiM^ 
these  worthy  people  to  incroaBo  the  ratt-*s,  to  dl^  up  ihr    ' 
their  very  windows,  to  poison  themselves  and  their  fauj^  I  ,    . 

custom  just  as  the  season  was  beginning.  John  confessed  humblT  that  hw 
had  been  wrong,  that  he  should  have  pressed  the  matter  more  ttrgcntlj 
upon  tbom  in  the  qirin^,  but  he  had  been  ill  and  awny.  if  they  rcmeflK 
bered,  and  others  had  promised  to  see  to  it.  It  would  be  nil  over  Ifi  ft 
week,  before  their  regular  customers  arrived. 

Jack's  eloquence  succeeded  in  the  end.  How  it  came  abooi  I  cats 
scarcely  tell — he  himself  scarcely  knew.  He  had  rused  the  fundSt 
to  Lord  Wargrave,  and  brought  Colonel  Homhledocu  himself  dowa 
town  ;  between  them  they  arranged  ^ith  the  contractors»  And  it  wta  aff 
settled  almost  without  anybody's  leave  or  authority.  Ono  motniagt 
Trevithic  hearing  a  distant  rumbling  of  wheels,  jumped  up  irom  hia 
breakfast  and  ran  to  his  window,  A  file  of  carts  and 
passing   tbo  end  of  the  street,   men  with  pickaxes  and  ;    ezrts 

Ifuien  with  strange-looking  pipes  and  iron  bars.     Mr.  MoDki,  liio 
iiant  bufcher,  found  a  pit  of  ten  feet  deep  at  liis  shop'dooT  Quki  e^iitntiw^ 
and  Smutt,  tho  baker,  in  a  fiiry,  bad  t^  send  his  wife  and  chHdn^n  to  li^| 
mother,  to  he  out  of  tho  way  of  the  mess.     In  a  v  wbafe 

thing  was  done,  the  pit  was  covered  over,  the  t  .!0Q4e<l 

WUK  buried  down  deep  in  the  earth,  and  then  in  n  little  while  the  thin  of 
opinion  began  to  turn.  Wlien  all  tho  coast  was  in  a  terror  and  cooi^- 
sion,  when  cholera  had  broken  out  in  oue  plare  and  in  wnAfJn-r.  !tm! 
the  lodging' houses  were  empty,  tf 

Sandisea,  thanlcs  to  tho  well  timed  t  ,       ,      ,  -  ^ 

aingle  cuso  was  r(*portcd,  and  though  tho  neason  was  not  a  ^'  •Jt 

ordinary  timcK,  compared   to  other  oeighboim       ;  '  '  ^ 

triumplmTit,      Smutt  was  apologrti»',  M<»(fnt  wnw  '  jU 

V  in  be r  quiet  way,    Ar  f  ;il 

jsii,     ..    ,,v  jumped   for  joy,   bpau..,,    .....  ^t 

wnti>nng-pliu:tt  wnn  ill  of  tli«  prevailing  epidemic  ^t 

Aiid  Uicn  the  wintor  wmA  bji  mid  this  time  oi  iixuu^i  -M 
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nuii  the  ind  John  li*'giiu  to  look  about  and  afelt  queRtiuus 

about  vt:  ad  ways  of  lil'o.     It  did  not  com*}  upoa  him  all 

in  one  da^*  tbui  ha  wuiitcd  a  duwge,  but  little  by  little  bo  jri^uli^od  that 
ftomotbinj<  was  Amiss.  Ho  hlmtfclf  conbl  hardly  tell  wbut  it  was  when 
Culouul  liauibledon  asked  him  one  dny.  For  cue  thing  I  think  bis  own 
popularily  oppressed  him.  He  wa^  too  good^himiourod  and  ^'ood  nut  tired 
not  to  respond  to  tbo  odvancoH  ^vhidi  mot  bim  Ijrom  one  side;  and  another, 
but  Uioro  wero  but  few  of  the  people,  except  Miss  Ikrllinj^ham,  with 
whom  ho  fait  any  very  rtal  sympathy,  beyond  that  of  gratitude  and  good- 
fellowship.  Colonel  Hambk'don  wils  his  £riend»  but  he  wnts  almost  con- 
tiloutly  away,  and  the  Wai'gniveti  too  only  came  down  from  time  to  time. 
Jtfcck  would  have  liked  to  see  more  of  llrs,  Myles^  the  pretty  widow%  but 
hha  was  the  only  person  m  the  place  who  eecmed  to  avoid  him.  CgJouol 
Cooto  was  a  silly  good-natured  old  man ;  Mii^d  Triquett  and  Miss  Moiueaux 
were  scarcely  compauioud.  Talking  to  these  b^lii's^  who  agreed  with 
every  word  he  tjoid,  was  something  like  looking  at  hl^  own  iujCQ  reJiect^i^d  iii 
a  gfioon. 

Poor  Trevithic  UBed  to  long  to  fly  when  they  began  to  quoto  hitt  own 
Berroou8  to  him ;  but  his  ]>rai^tico  won  better  thim  hiti  preiichiutr,  and  too 
iund-heart**d  to  wound  thtir  feelings  by  any  exprcsiiion  of  impatience,  ho 
would  wait  patiently  while  Miss  Moineaux  nervously  tried  to  remember 
what  it  was  that  had  made  such  an  impression  upon  her  the  last  time  eho 
henrd  him ;  or  Miss  Triquett  expressed  her  views  on  the  management  of 
,  tho  poor-kitehen,  and  read  out  portions  of  her  correspondence,  such  a^ 

**  My  DfcLiREtjT  Marl\, — I   have  dcliiyed  oiiBworiug  your  very  kind 

I  letter  until  the  return  of  tlie  warmer  weather.     Deeply  a^  1  sympathbso 

with  your  weU*meant  efforts  for  the  welfiire  of  your  poorer  neighbours,  I 

am  sorry  that  I  cannot  subBcribo  to  the  fund  you  ore  raising  for  the 

booetit  of  your  curate," 

**  My  aunt  is  blunt,  voiy  blunt,"  said  Miss  Triquett,  explaining  away  any 
little  awkwJirdness,  ♦*  but  she  is  very  good*  Mj'.  Trej'itliic,  and  you  have 
sometimes  suii  that  we  must  not  expect  too  much  from  om*  relations ;  1 
try  to  remember  that.'* 

It  was  impossible  to  be  seriously  angry.  Jack  looked  at  her  oddly  as 
she  stood  there  by  tbo  pump  in  the  market-place  where  sbe  had  caught 
him-     liow  familiar  the  whole  scene  was  to  him;  tbo  vilL  '.  the 

gable  of  the  rectory  on  tbo  hill  up  above,  Miss  THmutt's  imin  ^;tre ; 

— a  stem  vision  of  her  used  to  rise  before  him  long  ailer  and  make  bim 
aknost  laugh*  looking  back  from  a  different  pbieo  and  world,  with  strange 

I  eyes  that  had  seen  so  many  thlngt^  that  did  not  exitil  for  him  in  those  dear 

I  tiresome  old  days. 

Jack  and  Miys  Triquett  were  on  their  way  to  the  soup-kitchen,  whero  the 

I  district  mcoting  was  held  once  a  month.  Seeing  Colonel  Ham  bled  on  across 
the  street,  Tr    ■'  ■  ■    ?  '^  "  i   '  iuute  to  speak  to  liim»  while  Triquett 

,  went  0Q«  Th.  i  one  by  one.   It  was  a  low  room  with  a 
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bow  window  on  the  street,  and  through  an  open  door  oiuxid  a  nnell  of 
roast-mutton  £i*om  the  kitchcm,  where  a  fire  was  bnming ;  and  a  gUmfiM 
of  a  poaltry-yjird  boyoad  the  kitchen  itself.  There  were  littl 
up  all  about  in  antique  speUiug,  euch  as  *' Caste  tliy  lu 
watteres/*  the  ftuiey  and  design  of  Mtb.  VickerSi  the  present  mana 
Bhe  was  very  languid,  and  high -church,  and  opposed  to  Miss  TriquHt 
her  friend  Miss  Hutchetfcs,  who  had  reigned  there  before  Mrs.  \*ickc 
ftcoeBSjon.  This  housekeeping  was  a  serious  business.  It  was  a  labour 
of  love,  and  of  jealousy  too :  each  diBtricfc  lady  took  the  appointmcnl  bi 
turn,  whilo  the  others  looked  on  and  ratified  her  measures.  There  wus  « 
sort  of  house  of  commons  composed  of  Mies  Sinimonds,  who  enjoyed  m 
certain  consideration  because  she  was  so  very  fat ;  good  old  Mrs.  Fox»  with 
her  whito  hair  ;  and  Mrs.  Champion,  a  sort  of  lord  chancellor  In  pettico 
and  when  everj^body  made  objections  the  housekeeper  sometimes  resi^ 
Mrs.  Vickars  had  held  firm  for  some  months,  and  here  she  is  sorting  * 
little  tickets,  writing  little  bills  into  a  book,  and  comparing  notes  with 
paper  lists  which  the  ladies  have  brought  in/' 

"  Two -and -sixpence  a  week  for  her  lodging,  three  cljtldren,  Iwo 
deformed  ;  owes  fifteen  shiUings,  deserted  wife,  can  get  no  relief  from  Iho 
parent,**  Miss  Moincaux  reads  out  from  her  shp. 

**  That  is  a  hopeless  case/*  says  Mrs.  Champion ;  '*  let  her  go  into 
the  workhouse." 

**  They  have  been  there  for  months,"  says  Miss  Moineaux,  pei-haps. 

•»It  is   no  use  tiying  to   help  such  people/'  says    Miss  Triqu 
decidedly. 

♦*  Here  is  a  pretty  doctrine,"  cried  Miss  Simmonda;  **  the  worse  i 
folks  are  the  less  help  they  may  expect." 

♦*  When  people  are  hopelessly  lazy,  dirty,  and  diseased,"  said  Mian 
Triquett,  with  some  asperityj  **  the  money  is  only  wasted  which  might  be 
invaluable  to  the  deserving.  As  loiig  as  I  am  entrusted  with  funds  from 
this  charity,  I  shall  take  care  they  are  well  bestowed." 

*'  I — I    have    prninisod    Gimimers   some   assistance/^   ialtorod 
Moineaux. 

^[is»  Simmofuh.  *'  And  &.ho  ought  to  have  It,  my  dear.'* 

Mm  2\  *♦  I  think  you  forget  that  it  is  for  Mr.  Trevithic  to  decide/* 

Mm  S,  "  I  think  you  are  forgetting  your  duty  as  a  Chiistian  woinaB«| 

Mm  T.  "I  choose   to  overlook  this   insult.     1  will  appeal  to 
Trcvithic.**  , 

Mhn  S,  *'  Pray  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  forgive  me.  Miss  Triqiioti," 
or  to  appeal  to  any  ono»     Never  since  Miss  Hutchotts  went  away— 

Miss  1\  **  Mlsa  Hntchotts  is  my  friend,  and  1  will  not  allow  har  no 
to  be " 

Exit  Miss  Moineanx  in  alarm  to  call  for  as5ristanc«.     Miss  Hnichei 
as  they  all  know,  is  tho  string  of  the  ahowi?r-bath,  the  war-cry  of  Ibo 
Amazons* 

The  battle  was  nipng  fmrloosly  when  Misfl  Moinoaux  came  back  and 
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r7ifV*.     MiMS  TricineU  was  cbi 


lit 


long  horeelf  d^ 
Olid  bft,  shells  ' 
were  uot  broken, 

Mrs.  Cbauj^iiuQ  was   engogod  with  a  h8nd*to4iaiid  figlit  with  Miss 

timondd,  Mrs,  Yickera  was  laughicg,  Miss  Mobeaux  was  trembling ; 
out  of  the  window  poured  SQch  u  okmoi^oas  muh  of  words  and  ii^well  of 
Toicea  that  John  and  tbo  Colonel  stopped  to  Ustcn  iasteud  of  going  in. 
A  dog  cind  a  ptippy,  aitjracted  by  tho  noise,  stood  wagging  their  tails  in 
iha  sun/* 

'•  Hutchetts — Christian  dooty — dirty  childi-en — statistics — gammon/* 
that  was  Miss  Sinimonda*  voice i  thero  was  no  mistaking.  *•  Ladles,  I 
beg/"  from  Mr«.  Vickers  j  and  here  thu  alarm-bell  began  to  ring  ten 
minutes  before  the  children's  dinnerp  and  tho  sun  shone «  and  the  heads 
bobbed  at  the  window,  and  all  of  a  sudden  then>  was  a  lull. 

Trevitliic,  who  like  a.  coward  had  stopped  outside  while  tho  battle  was 
raging^  ran  up  the  low  flight  of  stops  to  see  what  had  been  going  on 
DOW  that  the  danger  was  over,  the  guns  silent,  and  the  field,  perhaps, 
strewtd  with  the  dead  and  the  dyiiig.  No  harm  was  done,  he  foundi 
when  he  walked  into  the  room,  only  Miss  Triquett  was  hurt,  her  feelings 
hud  been  wounded  in  the  engagement^  and  she  was  murmuring  that  her 
friend  Misa  Hutchetts*  character  as  a  gentlewoman  had  been  attacked, 
but  DO  one  was  listening  to  her.  Mrs.  Tickers  was  talking  to  a  smiling 
and  pleasant* looking  lady,  who  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  roum. 
I  don't  know  by  what  naturid  art  Mtuy  Myles  had  quieted  all  the  turmoil 
which  had  been  raging  a  minute  before,  but  hor  pretty  winsome  ways 
bad  an  interest  and  fascination  for  them  all ;  for  old  Miss  Triqnett  herself, 
who  hud  not  very  much  that  was  pleasant  or  pretty  to  look  at,  and  who 
by  degrees  seemed  to  be  won  over  too  to  forget  Miss  Hutchetts,  in  her 
interest  in  what  this  pretty  widfm-  was  saying, — it  was  only  something 
about  a  school  treat  in  her  garden.  She  stopped  short  and  blushed  as 
Trcvitluc  came  in.  '*  Oh,  here  is  Mr,  Tre^ithic,'*  she  said;  **I  will  wait 
till  ho  has  t       '         "  s." 

Jack  ^u  ve  entered  into  it  m  her  presence,  bat  ho 

began  as  usual,  and  plodded  on  methodically^  and  entered  into  tho 
mysteries  of  soup  meat,  and  flannelling,  and  rheumatics,  and  the  various 
ills  and  remedies  of  life,  but  he  could  nut  help  feeling  a  certain  scorn  for 
himself,  and  embarrassment  and  contempt  for  the  shame  he  was  feehng ; 
and  m  he  eanght  Marj'  Myles'  bright  still  eyes  curiously  fixed  upon  him, 
iJmck  wondered  wheihcr  anywheix)  else  in  tho  world,  away  from  these 
enrious  glances*  he  might  not  find  work  to  do  more  congenial  and  worthy  of 
Iha  niune.  It  was  not  Mrs.  Mylee*  presence  which  uilvcted  him  so  greatly^ 
but  it  seemed  lik«  the  hsi  grniu  in  the  balance  against  this  chirruppiug 
teu-drinking  life  he  had  bei^u  U?atling  so  long.  It  wan  an  impossibility  any 
longer.  Ho  was  tired  of  it.  Theit>  was  not  one  of  these  old  women  whf> 
w;  '  '      '  rt  mo2*c  Completely  than  ho  was,  with  mon?  heart  nad 
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Borne  cue  bad  &2>oken  to  liiin  of  a  workliome  cbaplainoy  going  beg^ug 
at  Hammeraley,  a  great  inland  town  on  tho  borders  of  Wales.  Jack  w** 
like  a  clock  v^liich  begins  to  strike  as  soon  rs  tho  hands  point  la  the  hawt* 
That  verr  night  hu  dL^tenmned  to  go  ovor  and  see  the  placo  ;  and  ho  wn>ta 
to  a  friend  of  bis  at  Hammersley  to  get  him  pimniasion,  and  to  tell  Ibii 
authorities  of  tho  intention  with  which  he  came. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

Ak    OGEESa 

WoEN  John  Tr€5vithic,  with  his  radiant  cheerful  fivce.  marched  for  tlie  ftr»t 
time  through  the  wards  of  St.  Magdidene*s,  the  old  creatures  propped  up  on 
thtu"  pillows  to  SCO  him  pass,  both  tho  masti*r  and  mistress  went  with  him, 
duly  impressed  with  his  possible  importance,  and  poiuli^d  out  one  person 
and  another ;  and  as  the  mighty  trio  advanced  the  poor  souls  cringed,  and 
sighed,  and  greeted  them  with  strange  nods,  and  gasps,  and  contorlionj* 
John  trudged  along,  saymg  httle,  but  glancing  right  and  left  witb  his 
bright  eyes.  Ho  wits  very  much  stmck,  and  somewhat  overcome  by  tho 
aight  of  so  much  that  was  sad,  and  in  orderly  rows,  and  a  hlne  cotton 
uniform.  Was  this  to  be  his  charge  ?  all  those  hundreds  of  weary  yeatv, 
all  these  aching  hmbs  and  desohite  waifa  from  stranded  hornet*  this 
alHicted  multitude  of  past  suflerings.  He  said  nothing  but  walked  along 
witb  bis  hands  in  his  pockets,  looking  in  vain  to  sec  some  faco  brighten  at 
the  muster's  approach.  Tho  faces  worked,  twitched,  woke  up  eagerly^  but 
not  one  caught  the  light  which  is  rtiflccted  from  the  heart.  Wliat  cj^dloes 
wards,  what  a  lal/yrinth  of  woes  enclosed  in  the  whitewashed  walls.  A 
few  poor  prints  of  royal  personages,  and  of  hop-gatheting,  and  Christmaa 
out  of  the  London  NetrSf  were  hanging  on  them.  White waah  and  blue 
cotton,  and  weary  faces  in  the  women's  wtuds ;  whitewash  and  brown  fustiaii, 
and  sidlcn,  stupid  looks  in  the  men*s :  this  was  all  Tre\  ithic  carried  uway 
in  his  brain  that  first  da}* ; — ^miscry  and  whitewash,  imd  a  dull  choking 
atmosphere,  from  which  he  was  ashamed  almost  to  escape  out  Into  the 
street,  into  the  squarct  into  the  open  fields  outside  the  town,  across  ^hicli 
his  way  led  back  to  tho  station. 

Man  proposes,  and  if  ever  a  man  honestly  proposed  and  determined  to 
do  his  duty,  it  was  John  Tivvitliic,  stretched  out  in  his  railway  comtr, 
young  and  stout  of  heart  and  of  limb,  eager  for  change  and  for  work.  Ho 
was  not  very  particuliur ;  troubles  did  not  oppose  him  morbidly.  Ho  hiid 
not  been  bred  up  in  so  refined  a  school  that  poverty  and  suflenr  **  -  *  ncd 
him;  hut  the  sight  of  all  this  hopelessness,  nge,  failure,  all  i  Aed 

away,  and  whitewashed  over  in  those  stony  wards,  hamited  him  ail  the  way 
home.  They  haunted  him  all  the  way  up  to  the  rectory ,  where  he  was  to  dine 
that  evening,  and  between  the  intervals  of  talk,  which  werv  prutty  frcijtnsnl 
nfter  Hitm  Bellinghjun  had  loft  tho  mom  and  tho  two  ;       '  f     * 

claret.     Jack  had  almost  made  up  hiia  mind,  and  iuil 
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traitor  as  he  came  into  the  drawing-room,  and  he  saw  how  Amxe  hrigbtoned 
up  OS  she  b<ickoiied  hiiu  Hcmtis  Uitt  room  and  luado  him  sit  down  beside 
her,  A  great  foil  hju-vest-moon  was  shining  in  at  tlic  window,  a  nightingale 
WHS  Bingiug  itn  mt^lmicholy  sting,  a  little  wmd  bluw  in  and  rustlc<i  round 
the  room,  i\inl  Annc%  in  her  inu}?liii8  and  laceSj  looked  like  a  beautiful  pale 

ivt)  dream-lady  by  hia  side*  Perhaps  he  might  not  see  her  again, 
thought  rather  scntimentaUy,  and  that  henceforth  their  ways  wonld  lie 
asunder*  But  how  kind  »he  had  been  to  hiin,  IIow  pretty  nho  was.  What 
grnceful  womanly  ways  she  ha<i,  IIow  eony  ho  should  bo  to  part  £rt>m 
her.  He  ciane  away  and  naid  good-by  quite  sadjy,  looking  in  her  facu 
with  a  sort  of  apologjs  as  if  to  beg  her  pardon  for  what  ho  waa  going  U* 
do.  Ho  had  a  feeling  that  she  would  be  soitv  that  ho  ahould  leave  her — 
a  little  Borry,  althtjugh  sho  waa  far  removed  from  him.  Tho  nightingale 
gang  to  him  all  the  way  homo  along  the  lane,  and  Jack  slept  very  sound, 
and  awoke  in  the  momiug  quite  determined  in  hiti  mind.  An  his  ImuUady 
brought  in  hhi  breakfast- tray  ho  eaid  to  himself  that  there  was  nothing 
niore  to  keep  him  at  Sandeca,  and  then  ho  sat  dowu  and  wrote  to 
ilr.  Bellingham  that  inwtant,  and  sent  tip  the  note  liy  JStr«,  BazJey's  boy. 

A  littJo  kter  in  tho  day  Trentldc  went  over  to  the  rectory  himself.  He 
wanted  to  get  the  matter  quite  settled,  for  he  eould  not  help  feeling  sorry 
as  he  came  along  and  wondering  whether  he  had  been  right  after  all.  Ho 
a^ked  for  the  rector  and  the  man  showed  him  into  the  study,  and  in  a 
minute  more  tho  door  opciiLd.  Itit  it  wu^  Mi&n  Bellingham,  not  her  father, 
who  came  in. 

Bho  looked  Yory  8iiaii>^e  uud  imlv,  and  put  out  two  trembling  hands,  in 

of  which  Bho  was  holding  John's  letter. 

•*  Oh,  3Mr.  Trevithie,  what  is  this  ?  what  does  this  mean?  "  she  said. 

What  indeed  ?  he  need  never  have  ^Titteu  tho  wonls.  for  in  another 
minute,  suddenly  Miis  BeUiugham  burst  into  tears. 

They  were  very  ill-timed  tears  as  far  as  her  o\Mi  imppine^s  \vns 
eoucerned^  as  well  as  that  of  poor  John  Trcvithie,  who  stood  by  full 
of  compassion,  of  secret  terror  at  his  own  weakness,  of  which  for  tho 
ih'Hi  Umo  he  began  to  suspect  the  extent.  He  waa  touched  and  greatly 
alVectcd.  Ho  walked  away  to  tho  fireplace  ond  came  back  luid  stood 
bcforo  her»  an  honest,  smgle-heiirted  young  fellow,  with  an  immenso 
compassion  for  weak  things,  such  as  women  and  chilih'en,  and  a  great 
conlidenco  in  himself;  and  as  bo  stood  thero  ho  Hushed  in  a  Btrngglo 
of  compassion,  attraction,  revulsion,  pity,  and  cruel  tlisappointment* 
Those  tears  coming  just  then  relieved  Anno  BeUingham's  heavy  heart 
aa  they  flowed  in  a  passionate  stream,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
^cnchcd  many  a  youthiul  fire,  deetruyed  in  their  track  many  a  dj-cam 
of  bftttlo  and  victory,  of  persevering  struggle  and  courageous  tflbrls 
for  thci  rights  of  the  wronged  upon  earth.  They  changed  tho  com-se  of 
Trevithic  8  life  at  the  time,  though  in  the  end,  perhaps,  who  shall  nay 
that  it  waa  greatly  alttired  by  the  com[»hiining!$  and  fuolitih  fondu'  ^ 
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don't  beliore  that  people  ai*e  so  mach  niE&cted  by  cixcumstaseo  in  Xha 
loDg  run  fts  some  people  would  h\i\vi  it.  We  think  it  a  CTeni  matter  that 
wo  turoed  to  tlic  right  or  the  left  ;  but  both  pnthe  g^>  «>'  Ml.    Jacli 

&B  hi^  Cricnds  cullt^d  iiini^  had  dot't^iiiiiu^^^d  io  loavu  at'  ie  Iv^at^soS 

track  of  which  h©  was  getting  weary,  and  he  had  come  up  to  eay  g(>Qd*hy  to 
a  friend  of  his,  and  to  toU  her  that  he  was  going,  and  this  waa  the  reatilt* 

She  wont  on  crying — ehe  could  not  help  h«>n3clf  now.     She 
frHgii<)- looking  Uttle  thing*  a  year  or  ko  younger  than  Ja^k,  her 
curat<*  and  fufcuj'o  husband «  whom  ebe  had  now  kncrou  for  two  yean. 

*'  You  see  thero  is  nothing  paiticular  for  me  to  do  bera/*  he  i 
bluihing.     **  A  great  strong  fellow  Hko  myself  on^t  to  be  pnUuig 
Bhoulder  to  the  wht'cl/' 

**  I — I  had  go  hoped  thai  yon  had  been  happy  here  with  Q9,* 
Miss  Bellingham, 

**  Of  course  I  hare  been  happy — Choppier  than  I  have  ever  been  in  my 
iilo/'  Bald  Jfick^  with  Bome  feehng  ;  *'  and  I  shall  never  forg«t  y^ur  kiiMl»J 
noss  ;  but  the  fact  ia^  I  have  been  too  happy.     This  ta  a  little  ha? 
where  aome  worn-out  old  vt-teran  might  rceinjit  and  grow  yoQDg  i 
yoiu'  kind  keeping.     It's  no  place  for  a  raw  recruit  like  tnyeelf/* 

**  Oh,  think — c»h,  think  of  it  again,"  faltered  Anne*     •*Pleaiie 
your  mind.     We  would  try  and  make  it  less — ^lesB  worldly — ^more  like" 
what  you  ^ish.'* 

'♦No*  dear  lady,*'  said  Trevithic,  half  amiling,  bolf  atghing.  "  Yoa 
are  goodnoBS  and  kindness  itaelf,  but  I  must  be  conftistent^  I'm  afraid. 
Nobody  wants  me  here ;  I  may  be  of  use  eke  where,  and  ♦  .  •  •  Oh  ! 
Miss  lielliugham,  don't — don't — pray  don't '* 

**  You  know — you  know  you  are  "wanted  hcTe,"  cried  Miss  BoUingliam  ; 
B2id  the  momentous  tears  began  to  flow  again  down  her  cheeks  all 
unchecked,  thotlgh  she  put  up  her  fingers  to  hid«?  them.  Bhe  waaj 
atanding  by  a  table,  a  ahm  creature,  in  a  white  dress,  *•  Oh,  forgi^ 
me !  *'  she  sobbed,  and  she  put  oat  one  teur-washed  hand  to  him,  and  thcji 
ehe  pushed  him  away  with  her  weak  violenco,  and  went  and  flung  herself 
down  into  her  father's  big  chair,  and  leant  agaijist  the  old  red  euahion  in 
an  agony  of  grief,  and  aliiune,  and  despair.  Her  little)  dng  bt^gnn  barking 
furiously  at  John,  and  her  bird  began  to  aing,  and  all  the  aiWruoon  fmn^ 
waa  streaming  and  blinding  into  the  room. 

*^  Oh,  don't,  don't  despise  me,'*  mooned  the  poor  thing,  patting  op  her 
weary  hand  to  her  head.  The  aetion  was  m  helpieiit^,  the  voice  ao  pAthet^ 
that  Trevithic  res i»* ted  no  longer. 

**  Despise  3*ou,  my  poor  diyling,"  said  John»  utterly  melted  and  over- 
come, and  he  stooped  ovcr«  and  took  Ibe  poor  little  «ioul  inio  his  arm^ 
**  I  see,"  he  said,  **  that  we  two  ninat  never  l>e  parted  again,  and  if  I  go, 
you  must  come  with  mo/*  .  .  •  * 

It  was  done*  It  was  over.  When  Jack  dafibed  l>ack  to  hif  lod 
it  wan  in  a  atate  of  excitement  so  great  thai,  he  had  hanlly  time  U> 
himself  whether  it  waa  for  the  best  or  the  worst.     The  tean  of  th«  tranbUng 
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ftppettliiig  litUo  quivering  figtiro  liud  bo  tmnerved  lilio,  so  ionched  and 
fi'eciod  Uiiu.  that  be  hud  hardJj  koowii  what  he  said  or  what  ho  did  not 
%}\  his  pity  and  imiato  tcudoruosa  of  heart  had  carried  him  awAT ;  it  wjis 
more  hke  a  molht^r  than  a  lover  that  he  look  this  poor  httlo  flutt-uring  hud 
iiito  his  keeping,  aud  vowed  iind  prayed  to  keep  it  wafe.  But  everything  waa 
vague,  and  new,  and  unlifelike  as  yet*  Tho  futuro  seemed  floating  ^ith 
Fbadows  and  vibraUoas,  aad  waving;  and  Bottling  into  tlje  present.  Ha 
had  left  home  a  free  man,  with  a  career  before  him,  without  ties  to  check 
him  or  to  hold  him  back  (except,  indeed,  tho  poor  old  mother  in  her  litllo 
bouae  at  Barflcet,  but  that  clasp  wan  so  Blight,  fio  gentle,  so  uuBelEsh,  that 
it  could  BcarC'ely  be  counted  one  now).  And  now,  ^  Chained  and  bound  by 
the  ilea  of  our  sine/  somelhiiig  kept  dinning  in  hia  bewildered  brain. 

Mrs*  Bazlcy  opened  the  door  with  her  usual  gi*in  of  welcome,  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  hmched,  or  if  ahe  should  bring  up  the  tray.  Trevithic 
,  shook  hi^  head,  and  brushed  paet  her  up  the  atuirs,  leaping  three  or  four 
at  a  time,  and  he  dashed  into  hia  ovvii  room,  and  banged  the  door,  and 
wt'iit  and  leant  up  agTtin.st  the  wall,  mth  hia  hand  to  bin  head,  in  a  dizzy » 
Bicketied,  miserable  bowildermeut,  at  which  he  himself  was  shocked  and 
frightened.  What  had  he  done,  what  would  thia  lead  to  ?  He  paced  up 
aud  down  hia  room  until  he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  then  he  went 
back  to  the  rectorj'.  Anno  had  been  watching  for  him,  and  came  out  to 
cut  him,  and  slid  her  jealous  hand  in  his  arm. 

'  Coma  away,"  she  whispered.  "  There  ara  Bomo  people  in  the 
houBO.  Mary  Myles  is  there  talking  to  papa.  I  have  not  told  him  yet. 
I  can*t  belie^'o  it  enough  to  tell  any  one." 

John  could  hardly  beheve  it  either,  or  that  this  was  the  Miss  Bel- 
lingham  he  had  kuown  hitherto.  Bhe  geemod  so  dear,  so  changed,  this 
indolent  county  beauty,  this  calm  yoimg  mistress  of  the  houde,  now 
bright,  ([uiek,  excited,  moved  to  laughter :  a  himdied  si^^eet  tints  and 
colours  seemed  awakened  and  brought  to  light  which  he  had  never  noticed 
ur  suspected  before. 

*'  I  have  A  reason,"  Anne  went  on.  "I  want  you  to  speak  of  this  to 
DO  one  but  me  and  papa.  I  will  tell  you  very  soon,  perhaps  to-morrow. 
Here,  come  and  sit  under  the  lUae^tree,  and  then  they  cannot  see  us  irom 
the  di  in." 

All  on  was  this,  that  the  rector  of  a  living  in  her  fiither'a  gift 

was  dying,  but  she  was  not  sure  that  Jnrk  would  be  coutont  to  wait  for  a 
dead  man's  shoes,  and  she  gave  him  no  hint  of  a  scheme  she  had  made. 

The  nt\ys  of  John's  depaiiure  sprend  veiy  quickly,  but  thnt  of  his 
engagement  was  only  euspucted  ;  and  no  allusion  to  his  appi'oaching 
marriage  was  made  when  tlie  teapot  ^as  prrscntod  to  him  in  state. 

I  have  ventniud  to  chrlttteu  my  hero  Jack^  after  a  celebrated  champion 
of  that  muno  ;  but  we  all  know  how  the  giant-killer  himself  fell  asleep  in 
thi!  forest  fioDu  ai'tor  he  received  the  bad^e  of  hoauur  and  distinction  to 
bich  ho  was  so  fairly  entitled.  Bid  poor  John  Trevithic,  now  the 
ot  the  teapot  of  honour,  M  asleep  thus  Cfuly  on   bis  travt;l.t 
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and  forget  nil  his  hopes  and  his  schemes  ?  At  first,  in  tiin  niitiinii  exctUv 
ujent  of  his  engagemcut,  ho  put  off  ono  plan  and  unother,  jmd  wrote  to 
delav  his  upplicalion  for  tho  ehaplaincv  of  the  workhouse,  IIo  hud  made  a 
great  sacriiice  for  Anne  :  for  he  wag  not  m  love  with  hor,  b.s  ho  knew  horn 
the  very  beginning  :  hut  he  soon  full  into  the  habit  of  caring  for  her  mid 
petting  her,  and,  httle  by  little,  her  devotion  and  hliud  partiulily  oeemed 
to  dntw  him  nearer  and  neajcr  to  the  now  ways  ho  had  aroeptod.  ITio  ' 
engagement  gave  great  Butisfactiua*  Hanjhledon  shook  him  warmly  by  th^ 
hand,  and  said  eomothing  about  a  bettor  vocation  than  Bumbledom  ainl 
workhouses.  Jack  bit  his  Hpa.  It  was  a  sore  point  with  him,  and  he  coaltl 
not  bear  to  think  of  it. 

How  Anne  had  begged  and  prayed  and  insisted,  and  put  up  her  tftntla 
handa  in  entreaty,  when  he  had  proposed  to  take  her  to  live  there. 

**  It  would  kill  me,"  she  said.  **  Oh,  John,  there  is  somethiug  iiumii 
better,  much  more  useful  ftir  you  coming  in  a  very  httle  while.  1  want*?d 
people  to  hear  of  our  niarriago  and  of  our  new  home  together.  Poor  old 
LIr.  Yorken  is  dead.  Papa  is  going  to  give  ns  hia  Lincolneliire  living  ;  it 
is  his  YGTj  own.  Are  you  too  proud  to  take  anything  from  me,  to  whom 
you  have  given  your  life  ?"  And  her  wistful  entreaties  were  not  witho«nt 
their  effect,  as  she  clung  to  him  with  hor  Btrjioge  jealous  eagenicss,  Tho 
determined  young  fellow  gave  in  again  and  again,  lie  had  fuilen  into  one 
of  those  moods  of  weakness  and  u'rcHolution  of  which  one  has  heard  even 
among  the  fiercest  and  boldest  of  heroes.  It  was  so  great  a  eacrificfi  to 
him  to  give  up  his  di'cams  that  it  never  occurred  io  him  for  a  mnnicDl 
that  he  was  deserting  his  flag.  It  was  a  strange  transformation  which  had 
com©  over  this  yoimg  fellow,  of  which  the  least  part  was  being  tnarried. 

I  don*t  know  whether  the  old  ladies  were  diRappointed  or  not  tliat  ho 
did  not  actually  go  away  as  soon  as  was  expected.  The  announcemeut  of 
his  marriage,  however,  made  up  for  eveiTthing  else,  and  they  all  attended 
tho  ceremony.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Trevithic  went  away  for  their  honejinoun, 
and  to  see  old  Mrs.  Trerithic  at  Barffeet,  and  then  they  came  back  to  the 
rectory  until  the  house  in  Lincolnshire  should  be  ready  to  receive  them. 

For  some  time  after  hi.s  marriage,  Jack  could  hardly  believe  thai  jjo 
great  an  event  had  come  about  so  easily.  Nothing  was  much  changiod  ; 
the  port-wine  twinkled  in  the  same  decontei-s,  the  old  rector  dozed  off  in 
hiB  choir  after  dinner,  the  minsot  streamed  into  the  dining-room  from  the 
aamo  gap  in  the  trees  which  Bkirte*!  the  chm'cbyard*  Anne,  iu  iha 
drawmg-room  iu  her  muslins  and  lilac  ribhons,  sewed  her  worsted  work 
in  her  comer  by  the  window,  or  strummed  her  variations  on  the  piaiiofortu. 
Tumt}'  tinkle  tuuity-^no-^tinkle  tmnty  tumty,  aa  she  corrected  hemelf  iit 
the  same  place  in  the  same  song,  "Do  yon  know  the  songs  without 
woi-ds  ?  "  she  used  to  say  to  him  when  ho  first  came.  Know  them  I  At 
the  end  of  six  weeks  poor  Jack  could  have  told  you  every  not*  of  thi 
half-dozen  songs  which  Anne  had  twittered  out  so  often,  only  she  put 
neither  song  nor  words  to  the  noteSp  nor  time,  nor  anything  but  pfdalii 
and  fingers.     One  of  these  *he  wa§  specially  f'^nd  of  pliiying.     It  b<*^ia 
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with  a  few  tramping  chords  aad  climbs  on  to  n  sotomu  blaat  tbat  might 
bo  eomiilwd  in  a  cathedral  or  at  tho  triunipliiiiit  fuDcriil  of  a  Wiirrfor  dyh\»^ 
in  TicttifY.  Anne  Uad  tuktu  it  into  her  ht-aJ  to  play  this  with  exprctsioii, 
and  to  drag  out  the  crisp  chords — some  of  them  she  thought  eonndod 
prettier  in  ti  higher  octave — ^aud  then  she  would  look  up  with  an  archly 
atioctionato  sinilo  as  she  finished.  Jack  used  to  rcsjiond  with  a  kind 
little  nod  of  the  head  at  first,  but  he  could  not  admire  his  wifo*g  plapng, 
aud  ho  wished  eho  would  mind  her  music  and  not  bo  thinking  of  herself 
taid  nodding  at  him  all  the  time.  Had  ho  prumisc^d  to  stuff  up  his  card 
with  cotton-wool  and  to  act  fibs  at  the  tdUw  ?  He  didn't  know  ;  he  rather 
thought  ho  hatl — ho — psha  l  AVhcre  was  that  numhLT  of  the  North  Bnthh 
Ucvieiv  1  and  the  young  man  went  oti*  into  hia  study  to  look  far  it  and 
to  escape  from  himsdf. 

Poor  Jack  t  Ho  dimly  felt  now  and  then  that  uU  his  life  he  should  havo 
to  listen  to  tunes  such  a»  these^  and  be  expected  to  beat  time  to  them. 
Like  others  before  and  eince,  he  began  to  feel  tbat  what  one  expects  and 
what  is  eri>ected  of  one,  are  among  the  many  impossible  conditions  of  life. 
You  don*t  get  it  and  you  don't  give  it,  and  you  never  will  as  long  as  you 
live,  excepti  indeed,  when  Heaven^s  sacred  fire  of  love  comes  to  inspire  and 
teach  you  to  do  unconsciously  and  gladly  what  is  clearer  and  nearer  and 
more  grateful  than  tho  result  of  hours  of  straining  eflbrt  and  self- denial. 

Bui  these  hours  were  a  long  way  off  as  yet,  and  Jack  was  still  asking 
himself  how  much  longer  it  would  all  last,  and  how  could  it  be  that  he 
was  here  settled  for  life  and  a  married  man,  and  that  that  pale  littlo 
woman  with  tho  straight  smooth  light  hair  was  his  wife,  and  that  fat  old 
gentleman  fast  asleep,  who  had  been  his  rector  a  few  weeks  ago»  was  his 
father-in-law  now,  while  all  the  world  went  on  as  usual,  and  nothing  had 
chaugod  eiccept  the  relations  of  these  three  people  to  each  other  ? 

Poor  Jack  I  Re  hud  got  a  treasure  of  a  wife,  I  suppose.  Anno 
Bellingham  had  mlcd  at  the  rectoiy  for  twenty*four  years  with  a  calm, 
despotic  sway  that  old  Mr.  Bellingham  never  attempted  to  dispute.  Gentle, 
abfstinatOi  ladylike,  graceful,  with  a  clear  complexion,  and  one  of  those 
thin  transparent  noses  which  some  people  admire,  she  glided  about  in  her 
full  flitting  skirtsi  feeling  herself  tho  prop  and  elegant  comforter  of  her 
father*B  declining  years.  Bhe  used  to  put  rosebuds  into  his  study ;  and 
though  old  Mr.  Bellingham  didn't  care  for  flowers,  and  disliked  anything 
upon  hig  table,  ho  never  thought  of  removing  the  slender  glass  fabric  his 
daughter's  white  fingers  had  bo  carefully  ornamented*  Bhe  took  care  that 
cleim  muslin  covers^  with  neat  little  liows  at  each  comer,  should  duly 
fnicceed  one  another  over  tlie  hack  of  the  big  study  chair.  It  is  fame  tho 
tnuslin  scratched  Mr.  Bcllinfiham's  bald  head,  and  ho  once  ventured  to 
r<?movo  the  objectionable  pinafore  with  his  careful,  clumsy  old  fingers  ;  but 
Xi  day  ho  found  it  was  fkmly  and  neatly  if<tretrhed  dos^ii  in  its  place 

tin.  find  it  was  beyond  his  skill  to  unpick  the  threads.  Aiine  also  took 
care  that  her  father  a  dressing  things  should  be  put  out  for  dinner  j  and  if 
ihe  poor  old  gentleman  delayed  or  tried  to  evade  the  ceremony*  the  startled 
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mtui  who  cleanetl  tlie  plate  fmd  wait4id  upon  tUem  was  itistni(!t4?d  to 
bis  miiHter  that  the  dressing-bell  Lad  riiiig  :  houfioiiiaida  cauio  in  to  lid 
the  room  ;  windows  wat^  opeiiad  to  renew  tho  air :  the  poor  rector  coiil 
only  retire  and  do  b«  he  was  bid.  How  Anne  hud  luaofl^d  nil  her  life  till 
get  her  own  w*ay  in  eYeiythin^  is  tnoi'«9  than  I  can  e]q>huiii  It  was  a  venr 
eahn,  pereistcnt,  commonplace  war,  but  every  one  gave  in  to  it.  And  \ 
it  happened  that  as  soon  as  Jack  was  her  hiiehandp  Anne  ex 
that  he  was  to  change  altogether ;  boo  with  her  pink,  watery  eyes ;  can* 
for  the  things  she  cared  for ;  and  he  content  henceforth  with  her  mihia 
aepirations  aflej  county  society  in  this  world,  and  a  good  podiion  in 
oexL  Anne  imagined ^  in  aome  vague  manner,  that  these  wen?  both 
things  to  be  worked  out  together  by  punctuiJity  on  Bandays^  laniilj 
prayer,  a  certain  amount  of  attention  to  their  neighbours  (varying,  n( 
course,  with  the  position  of  the  persona  in  questiDn),  and  due  rc«gani  for 
the  decencies  of  Ufe.  To  aee  her  nifithug  Into  chui'cb  in  her  long  silk 
dress  and  French  bonnet,  with  her  smooth  bands  of  hairp  ihd  eleiid 
hands  neatly  gloved,  and  the  pmyer-book,  h^Tnu-T>043k,  pocket-l! 
kei*chief,  and  smelling-bottle ^  all  her  little  phylactej*iea  in  tlioir  pla 
was  an  example  to  tho  nciglibouihood*  To  the  vulgar  Christiana  atraggloi 
in  from  the  lodging-house  m  and  tho  town,  and  display  log  their  flyaway  ] 
or  highly -pomatumed  heads  of  hiiir  ;  to  tho  little  charity  children,  gaping 
at  her  orer  the  wooden  galleiy ;  to  Bt.  Mary  MagdaJenc  up  in  the  window^ 
with  her  tatjgled  locks  ;  to  Mrs.  Coote  horBclf,  who  always  came  in  lai«,  with 
her  foui'  little  girls  tumbling  over  her  di*css  and  shuffling  after  her ;  not 
mention  Trevithic  hin:t8olf,  up  in  his  reading  desk,  leaning  back  in  his  chaij 
For  the  last  six  montha,  in  the  excitement  of  his  presence,  in  the  disiurhane 
of  her  usual  equable  &ame  of  mind,  it  wh«  scarcely  the  real  Anne  Bellingli 
he  bad  known ^  or,  maybe  perhaps,  it  trv^ji  the  real  woman  stirred  out  of  h4 
Philistinism  by  the  great  tender  hand  of  natm^e  and  the  wonder 
ration  of  love.  Now,  day  by  day  her  old  wny^  began  to  grow  i  ^ 
Jack  had  not  been  married  three  weeks  before  a  sort  of  terror  began  Quieti 
to  overwhelm  him,  a  terror  of  his  wife's  genteel  infallibility.  As  for  An 
she  had  got  what  sbe  wanted ;  she  had  cried  for  the  moon,  aiid  it 
hers ;  and  she,  too,  began  almost  immediately  to  feel  that  nov 
got  it  she  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it  exactly,  She  win 
turn  the  other  way^  and  it  wouldn't  go,  and  to  nse  at  the  same  hoiu',  and 
it  seemed  to  change  day  by  day  on  ptu-pose  to  vex  her. 

And  then  she  ciicd  again,  poor  woman  ;  but  het  tears  w^r^  of  llltio 
avail.     I  suppose  Jack  was  very  much  to  blumc,  and  cr 

time  his  popularity  declined  a  httle,  and  people  shrugged  i. uld 

and  said  he  was  a  lucky  young  fellow  to  get  a  pretty  girl  and  a 
living  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds  in  one  morning,  and  that  h^ 
feathered  his  nc«t  well.     And  so  he  had,  poor  fellovir,  only  too  wdl, ; 
to  be  sunk  in  a  moral  feather  bed  is  not  the  most  eaviabk  of  faU^a  to  an 
active-minded  man  of  six  or  seven  and  twenty. 

The  second  morning  after  their  return  Anne  had  dragged  him  oat  to 
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her  favotmte  lilac.-trce  bench  tjpan  the  height  in  the  garflen,  from  whence 
you  can  »ee  iJl  thts  frt^shDcga  of  tha  tnomlng  brighteninpj  from  bay  to  bay 
fP'eeD,  dose  at  hand^  salt  wave  imd  more  grceti  du^n  bcdow,  busy  llTa  ou 
liiBtl,  and  a  flitliug,  driftiu^r,  whiltj-stiiled  hfe  upon  the  wjil^^r.  As 
Trcvithic  looked  at  it  all  with  n  momentary  admiimtion,  his  wife  eaid, — 
**  Isn't  it  much  nie^r  to  b&  tip  hcird  with  me,  Jahn»  Ihaa  dawn  in 

horrid  lodgings  in  the  town  ?  ** 
And  Joliii  laughed,  and  mid,  ¥o8,  the  flir  waB  very  deUcioua." 
••  Yon  needn't  have  worked  so  bard  at  that  draining  if  jou  had  been 
living  up  here/'  Anne  went  on,  quite  unconseiously.     **I  do  believe  one 
might  live  for  ever  in  thii  place  and  never  get  any  harm  from  those 
places.     I  hear  there  is  small-pox  in  Markka  Alley.     Proiuiiie 
that  you  will  not  go  near  them/* 
'  I  am  afraid  I  must  go  if  they  want  me,"  eaid  John. 
'  No,  dearest/'  Anne  aaid  gently.     *'  You  have  to  think  of  me  first 
now.     It  would  be  wrong  of  you  to  go.    Papa  and  I  have  never  had  the 
wnalbpnx." 

Trevithio  didn't  ftnawer*  Ab  his  wife  Bpoke,  something  else  epoke 
too.  The  Utile  boats  glittered  and  scudded  od  ;  the  whole  sight  was  us 
Bweet  and  prosperous  as  it  had  been  a  minute  before  ;  but  ho  was  not 
looking  at  it  any  more ;  a  i^range  new  feeling  had  seized  hold  of  him,  a 
devil  of  sudden  growth,  and  Trevithie  was  so  little  used  to  self-cou- 
iemplatioii  and  inner  experience,  that  it  shocked  him  and  frightened  him 
lo  Hud  himself  standing  there  ealmly  talking  to  his  wife,  without  any 
quarrt*!  angry  in  his  heart,  without  any  separation  piuted  from  her» 
**  Anne  and  I  could  not  be  farther  apart  at  this  instant/'  thought  John, 
''  if  I  were  at  the  other  aide  of  that  sea,  and  ahe  staiiidijBg  here  all 
alone/' 

**  Wliat  is  the  matter?*'  said  poor  Anne,  aBecUonately,  bru£hlng  a 

thi*cad  off  his  coat* 
*^  Can't  you  tmderstand  ?  "  said  he,  drawing  away. 
**  Undeistand  ?  *'  Anne  repeated.     ♦*  I  know  that  yon  are  imnghfyj  and 
want  to  do  what  you  must  nut  tlxink  of.'* 

**  I  thought  that  when  I  married  you«  you  cared  for  the  things  thai  I 
care  al»out,"  cried  poor  John,  exasperated  by  her  playfiUnesg,  **and  under- 
stood that  a  man  must  do  his  bu«4ine$;s  in  life,  and  that  marriage  does  not 
absolve  him  from  everj^  othtx  duty.  I  thought  you  cared — you  said  you 
did — for  the  poor  people  in  ti'onble  down  thei'e.  Don't  make  it  diiHcult 
i  Ibr  me  to  go  to  them,  dear/' 

'  No,   dear  Jolin.     I  could  not   possibly  allow  it/'  said  his  wife, 

decidedly.     '*You  are  not  a  doctor;    it  is  not  your  business  to  nurse 

I  sniulbpox  patients.     Papa  never  thinks  of  going  whore  there  is  infection." 

*'  Mj  dear  Anne,"  said  John,  fairly  out  of  temper*   **  nobody  ever 

thought  your  father  had  done  his  duty  by  the  place,  and  you  must  allow 

;  your  husband  to  go  his  own  way,  and  not  interfere  any  more." 

*'  It  in  very,  vety  wrong  of  you,  John,  to  say  such  things,'*  eaid  Anne, 
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flualimg,  aud  speakiDg  very  slowly  and  geotly.     '*  You  forget  jourseU 
irto  too,  I  think,  wlicii  you  spealt  so  coaniely*     Yon  fibould  begin  joi 
reforms  at  iioiuc,  uuJ  learn  to  control  your  tcfuiper  btifore  you  go 
preach  to  people  with  drettdfol  ilhieHsos.     They  camtut  poft&Ibly  want  ycai|- 
or  bo  in  a  fit  state  to  be  visit<Nd/ 

If  AjiuQ  had  only  lost  her  temper,  tliired  up  at  him,  talked  ij<iijsrir'i», 
ho  could  have  borne  it  better,  but  there  she  stood,  quiet,  coiupo-'  J, 
infuiitely  his  superior  in  her  perfect  self-possession.  Jack  left  her  all 
ashamed  of  himself,  in  a  fvune  and  a  fuiy,  as  ho  strotl-'  J..\  ii  into  the 
town. 

The  small'jwx  turned  out  to  be  a  false  alar r  i 

parishioners  who  wished  for  relief  ttnd  who  yi 
the  excellent  district  Indies^  and  the  matter  was  eompromised*     But 
aflcraoon  Miss  Triquctt,  meeting  John  in  the  street,  gave  a  pei- 
and  Boardiing   glance  into   his  face,     llo   looked  out  of  spiiiL  :* 

Triquett  noticed  it  directly,  and  her  heart,  which  had  b<  ^  L.^ 

hardened  against  him,  melted  at  once. 

Jack  and  his  wife  made  it  up*     Anne  relentedf  and  something  of  bcr 
better  self  brought  her  to  meet  him  half-way.     Once  more  the  strin; 
accuiittimed  feeling  came  to  him,  on  Sundays  espccijilly.    Old  Billy  Hunsile 
C4ime  cloppctting  into  chujch  just  as  usual.     There  was  the  clerk,  with 
toothless  old  warble  joining  in  with  the  chirp  of  the  charity-school  chiidrecu 
The  three  rows  of  grinning  httlo  faces  were  peering  at  him  from  the  i>r>^u- 
loilt.      There  was  the  empty  bench  at  the  top,  whore  the  mis  t 

throned  in  state  ;  tho  marble  rolled  down  in  the  nudtile  of  tb  I 

lesson,  \nth  all  the  children  looking  preternatiu'ally  innocent  and  as  ii  they 
did  not  hear  the  noise  ;  tlio  old  patches  of  coloui'  were  darting  upon  the 
pulpit  cushion  from  St.  Mitrj'  JIagdalene'a  red  scarf  in  tho  east  window. 
These  are  all  small  things,  but  they  had  taken  i  i  of  my  hero,  Jobn^ 

one  aflernoou,  who  was  preaching  away  the  fii  j  alVr  he  had  cnina 

hack  from  his  wedding-trip,  hardly  knowing  what  he  said,  but  conaciouii 
of  Anne's  wistful  gaze  from  the  rectory  pew,  and  of  tho  curiotts  eyts  of  all 
tho  old  women  iji  tlio  free-seats,  who  dearly  love  a  timely  word,  and  who 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  be  stirred  up  that  Sunday.  It  waA  nt>t  a  hm 
feermon,  but  it  was  of  thiiips  neitbrr  the  preacher  nor  his  conizrejjuticiit 
caitjd  to  hear  veiy  much. 
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80MK  dUfereuco  of  opinioo  Irns  tilwayB  exiBied  amoogBt  men  of  letters  as 
» the  importance  which  onght  to  be  attached  to  tho  work  done  by  satire 
tho  worM*3  histoi*y*  ^Ir.  Hallam  was  inclined,  wo  tliink,  to  undcrfate 
it ;  which  18  iha  muro  rcmarkahlo  since  his  own  generation  afibrdcd  a 
Imemoniblo  instance  of  its  inflaenoe.  Not  men  of  literature  only,  but  tho 
Igravcst  puUticianu  of  both  sides,  were  agreed  that  Bcrangcr  did  more  to 
[overthrow  the  Bourbons  than  any  other  single  Frenchman.  Aiid  Beranger*« 
iBmiplii  instrument  wan,  as  he  says  himself,  Milt  re  chantee  ;  ho  did  his  work 
'  solely  by  sutirieal  song.  Tho  poet  to  whom  ho  is  oftcnest  compared, 
Burns,  had  not  the  stimulant  of  a  revolution  to  give  his  wit  a  direction 
,  BO  thoroughly  poUticaL  NeYcrtheless,  Burns  too  produced  a  distinct 
J  Bocial  effect  by  a  similar  exercise  of  his  talent,  He  helped  \o  malte  Scotch 
[famiticism  wefdv,  by  making  it  ludicrous  ;  and  couijj;jned  **  Huly  Willio  ** 
land  Ida  comrades  to  tho  siuno  ridicidous  list  in  which  Berauger  placed 
[tho  Jesuits  of  Charles  Dix<  6atire,  it  would  seem,  supplies  an  element 
[which  is  necessary  to  tho  complete  success  of  any  historical  movement. 
lit  enhsts  the  worldly  part  of  mankind  in  a  cuuse,  ftud  makes  them 
[co-openite  with  tho  enthusiasts.  It  cfo rics  great  questions  ink*  people's 
[bom^  of  amusement,  and  associates  them  with  fun  and  hilarily.  It 
[represonte,  essentially,  tho  comman-scmso  view  of  aflHirs  ;  and  thns  acts 
J  as  a  check  oven  on  tho  extrava*,'ance8  of  its  own  side.  Acoordhigly*  wc 
I  hardly  know  a  period  of  imporliinco  in  the  records  of  the  nice  which  has 
[not  loft  us  some  specimens  of  the  satirical  art.  I>ig  where  we  \silJ,  satirical 
I  weapons  are  found  ;  and  their  dinpc  and  make  thi'ovv  a  valuable  light  on 
the  generations  which  used  them.  The  loss  of  Aristophanes  would  have 
involved  the  loss  of  some  of  the  moKt  striking  qualities  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  of  a  thousand  instructive  details  of  Atheuiun  life.  The  loss  of 
I  B6rangcr  wonld  involve  the  loss  of  some  of  tbo  most  classic  French  that  has 
[been  written  since  the  days  of  La  Fontaine  and  Bacine  ;  and  would  blot  out 
ra  chapter  in  the  hisior}^  of  Piirisian  opinion  and  Parisian  manners. 

The  sittu-ists  of  whom  we  are  now  to  speak  aio  less  known  than  any* 
For  tho  most  part  they  wrote  in  Latin,  and  the  modern  Latin  writers  of 
KuropQ  hang  suspended  between  tho  ancient  aad  modern  worlds  without 
belonging  to  either.  Nevertheless,  tliero  are  symptoms  that  tho  Htcrary 
tharucli^  of  tho  lleformation  is  now  recognized  more  amply  thiin  it  used 
fio  be,  of  which  Mi\  Hci^bohm^s  late  voltmie  is  one*  Tho  popular  books  on 
the  subject  make  little  account  except  of  the  preachern, — who,  indeed, 
ai*ua!!y  i«i«)ken  c»f  as  the  Beformers  proper.  But  boforo  tho  prc.oehcra 
conlil  do  tJitir  work  at  all,  the  way  had  been  prepared  for  them  by  scholari 
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and  men  of  letters,  Immorigtfl  and  wits.  Keueblin,  Erasmi^,  UIjm  von 
Ilutteo,  Rabelais,  Sir  David  Lindsay,  and  Bncbauan, — ^the&o  meii  and 
their  friends  were  earlier  in  the  field  than  tho  Lutbers,  CaJ^ina^  and 
KnoxGSf  and  were  of  no  lcs«  value  in  tbeir  ovai  part  of  the  fight.  TLcy 
supplied  the  ide&A  of  tho  great  revolution,  and  disseminated  them  amougn 
the  middle  and  npper  classes  by  whom  it  was  made.  They  prevented  il 
from  becoming  a  mcTc  mob  movement^  which  must  have  destToytHi 
civilization,  and  led  to  a  reaction  tenfuld  worse  Uian  that  which  ociaallj 
took  place.  Nor  do  wo  think  it  of  vital  con8ei|Ut'iice  that  Bomc  of  tiicis, 
likg  Erasmns  and  our  own  MorCi  never  left  tho  ancient  Church  at  ulU 
Their  spiiit  did  not  tho  loss  work  whether  m  the  modification  of  tho  ol4 
inatitutioD,  or  the  foimation  of  the  new.  RabeLiis,  for  instance »  did  his 
share  of  the  bufiiueaa  through  tho  agency  of  successive  generation;;,  lie 
was  an  ancestor  of  MoHoro,  who  was  nn  ancestor  of  Beninger ;  aod  thou^ 
France  remains  nominally  Roman  Catholic,  its  Catholicism  is  very 
diiferent  from  what  it  would  have  been  but  for  the  ^^bolesome  RabekJsum 
inspiration.  And  so  with  the  good  Erasmus-  He  dotoBt^ivd  ecbigm,  and 
evorj^  other  kind  of  disoidcr.  He  was  elderly  and  gouty  when  tho 
stoimy  part  of  .the  Reformation  bogan.  He  died  in  unity  with  tho  Holy 
Bee,  and  very  much  in  bad  odour  with  Luther  and  his  friends.  But  not 
a  grain  of  bis  Attic  fialt  waa  lost  to  the  eauf^e  of  improvement ;  and  the 
momory  of  his  priestly  character  in  the  Church  has  long  been  merged  in 
that  of  hifl  higher  character  as  a  priest  of  letters.  He  was  a  scholar  by 
nature ;  he  was  a  priest  only  by  accident.  His  tonsure  is  altogether 
hidden  by  his  laureL 

Of  the  lile  of  Erasmus  a  skotch  was  given  in  this  ^lugiiisine  eooMi 
time  ago,  but  our  notice  of  bis  works  was  necessarUy  casual  aud  brieC 
We  do  not  disparage  him  by  calling  him  a  satirist,  for  comedy  was  one 
of  tho  elements  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  a  thousand  jets  of  pkyfal  sat 
break  out  through  the  voluminous  pages  of  his  stj^tely  folios.  His  i 
is  of  the  Horatian  rather  than  the  Juvenallan  school ;  pleasant^  mirtlifti] 
pungent,  rather  than  ferocious  and  liiting.  His  predominant  idea  is 
draw  a  contrast  between  the  simple  holiness  of  primitive  ChristianitT  iind 
the  corrupt  fabric  of  his  o^vu  time  ;  and  bo  points  the  contrast  by 
humorous  littJe  deUneatioiiB  of  eontempoi-ary  theologiims  and  monks«  and 
humorous  little  hits  at  their  pedanlrr,  ignorancet  and  vicea.  It  is 
characteristic  of  Erasmus  that  ha  did  not  write  pi-ofej«sed  saiiroi. 
miied  his  satire,  like  a  leaven^  with  serious  dificnsaion  or  appa 
hanuless  comedy.  Thus,  in  the  <1 
says: — *'We  kiss  the  old  t<boe8  u 
and  we  neglect  their  books,  which  are  th&  more  holy  and  vaJuabla  ntlica. 
Wo  lock  op  their  bhirts  and  clothts  in  cabinets  adorDcd  with  jeweli  ^  •  • 
and  leave  their  writings  to  mouldinesa  and  virmiri."  And  in  I  be  Kmm* 
tnium  Mona\  or  Vmm  of  Folly,  which  he  ^Totc  in  Loudo 
to  Italy — al>out  1508 — ho  does  not  come  to  ecclesiastical  ui ,,.  ..  .^...  li^i 
has  run  over  many  other  kindit  of  human  absurdity*     It  is  theni  wHh  a 
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very  quiet  and  sly  irouy — not  the  irony  of  a  Swift — that  he  ehowg  at  what 
a  diBadvantago  the  Apostles  would  he  for  want  of  scholAstic  knowledge  if 
brought  faco  Uj  face*  with  the  ScotLsts^  ThoniislH,  AlberLisU^  Ac.  of  his 
time.  They  ^piously  consecrated  the  Eucharist,  he  sayi?,  but  if  inter- 
rogated aa  to  the  trmiinui  a  quo^  and  the  terminus  ad  quern ^  or  as  to  tlio 
moment  of  time  wh^n  transnbitantiation  takes  placo^ — seeing  that  tha 
words  effecting  it  are  iVi  Jtam — they  would  never  be  able  to  answer  with 
the  acumen  of  the  Scotistn*  Paul,  ho  obHtrvet*,  defines  faith  and  ehjirity 
pnnim  mnijUtraliler.  He  and  his  brother  Apostles  caro  much  more  foi 
those,  and  for  good  worka,  than  for  the  o/>fA«  uimatu  and  the  opuM 
(iperatum.  Nor  do  they  tell  us  whether  eharity  bo  a  auhstanco  or  an 
accident,  a  created  or  an  uuereukd  thing*  It  would  be  a  good  thing, 
Erasmus  thinks,  if  all  these  echolafitic  eects  could  be  put  to  uiiv — by 
being  Bent  out  to  fight  the  Turks.  This  branch  of  his  satire  is  levelled  iit 
the  old  educational  sysiom,  which  was  a  vital  port  of  the  antifjuo  Btate  of 
things,  and  which  he  imd  his  friends,  such  as  Bud^us  in  France,  and 
Eeuchlin  in  Gennany,  were  labouring  to  supcrsiede  by  the  clasbicnl 
lileruture, — ^the  chiuf  agent  in  the  intellectual  work  of  the  lielbmitttion. 
But  he  deals  with  less  abstract  matters  presently,  and  complams  that 
practical  piety  is  left  by  the  lay  rulers  of  the  world  to  the  pUbx,  The 
plibSf  he  eaySf  hand  it  over  to  the  clergy  as  their  business  ;  the  secnbir 
tlergy  hand  it  over  to  the  regulars  ;  the  laxer  regulars  lo  the  stricter 
ones  [  all  of  them  together  to  the  mendicants  ;  and  the  mendicants  to  the 
Carthusians, — amongst  whom  alone  piety  lies  buried,  and  so  buried  thitt 
it  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  seen  I  A  happy  illuhtratiou  of  the  true  Chj'iHtian 
humility  lullowH,  where  Erasmus  reminds  his  roadcrs  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
doseended  in  the  funn  of  a  dove,  and  not  of  nn  eagle  or  a  kite.  Buch  aro 
a  few  of  the  most  characteristic  touches  of  the  Enenmium  Moriff,  written 
when  Erasmus  was  the  guest  of  More  (^it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that 
hi^  V(  r}'  befit  friends  wore  EngliBhmeu),  nnd  illujatvftted  by  the  pencil  of 
Holbeiu  with  fatirit^nl  engravings,  which  are  repeated  m  the  great  edition 
of  Le  Cletc. 

The  Colli*<ji(f<  i-Liijug  to  a  lat4>r  period  of  the  scholar's  cai-oer;  and 
ies  their  dramatic  liveliness  and  literature,  contain  many  amustug 
satirical  juutfia^es, — especially  a|j;aiiist  the  monks,  who  were  Uie  favourite 
butts  of  tho  men  of  letters,  or  *»  h«manint8,*'  itf  that  importtmt  age.  It 
was  they  who  hated  the  new  literature  with  the  dendlicst  hate— a  hato 
which  their  ignorance  of  it  well  matched.  It  was  their  declamatory 
prcjirhiDg  thiit  w(^rked  on  the  superstitious  £i*elings  of  women  and  of  the 
rabblo*  Bo  their  greti^ty  gluttouy,  their  brutal  illiteratencBR^  Uieir  greed 
for  monoy,  thrir  secret  riotousness  in  »iin,  were  iiiir  game  for  satirists  of 
every  Idnd :  and  Erasmus  loved  to  handle  thorn  with  the  plnyftil  and 
oU  which  Hornce  had  bn)Ui(bt  to  bear  on  the   nham  Stoics  of 

Uji  ire.      Opening  the  OtUtupiin  at  tho  dialogue /'^^mw,  wo 

uiicanU  of  fotir  orders  asftt^mbled  round  tho  l»ed  of  a  dying  man. 
t,*'  exclaims  Marcolphus,  hearintf  this,  **so  many  \Tiltartit  to     •  ^ 
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cfureaes  !  '*      The  iDcudicants,  howeTcr,  havo  a  squabble  m  the  Lall,  whOd 
the  iDfister  of  the  bouse  h  m  his  last  agony ;  aud  r€pre3entati\'es  of  a 
fifth  order,  the  Crucifcri,  having  coinu  in,  Ibcj  all  sot  upon  tljein  unani- 
mously,    Tbu  superstitious  old  geuili>man  is  finally  kid  on  asbes  in  the 
habit  of  a  Franciscan,  and  dies  i^ith  a  Dominican  shouting  consolaUoii 
into  one  ear,  and  a  Fninciscan  into  the  other.     The  description  is  loo  j 
picturesque  as  a  ^vholc  to  be  capable  of  being  done  justice  to  in  BUchA 
extracts  as  our  limits  permit.  '  We  wish  only  to  illusti'ate  the  charactcsr  of 
the  satire  of  Erasmus,  which  rnnged  over  a  wido  field  of  obsolete  nuisancer, 
^ — ^fcx)hsh  pilgrimages,  hypocritical  funernl  pomp,  the  extravagant  adommeni 
of  saintly  shnnes,  tlio  superstitious  locliiug-up  of  poor  j^irls  in  ^ 
the  scandalous  brutiilities  of  wars,  and  many  more*      Erasmus  u 

sparo  the  diguitaxies  of  the  Church  any  more  than  the  monks ;  thougu 
among  them  were  found  some   like  our  own  Archbishop  Warbam,  wbo^^ 
were  the  steadiest  friends  of  loai'ning.      *'  If  Ihero  is  any  labour  to  be 
imdertaken/'  says  he,  '*  they  leave  it  to  Peter  and  Puul  who  have  plcnljf  J 
of  leisure  ;  but  the  splendour  and  pleasure  they  take  to  tbemselves/'    Oiiol 
of  the  hvohest  ecclesiastical  stircasnis  in  the  Colloquta  occurs  in  tho  Churwfp 
where  he  makes  tho  old  fenyman  tell  Alastor  that  the  groves  in  lti#j 
Eljsian  Fields  buve  all  been  used  up  for  burning  the  shndes  of  the  heretiei^ 
— exumidis  htinticorutn  umhrk  1    **  We  have  been  obliged,"  Charon  adds, 
*♦  to  go  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  coals/'     Tho  whole  dialogue  is  a 
happy  adaptation  of  one    of  the  classical  traditions  to  modeni   ideas. 
Another  and  still  more  exquisite  instance  of  tlils  occurs  in  the  Vmwh'inm 
Uvlujituum^  where  Erasmus  says  that  he  can  never  read  such  works  oa  tho 
Phicdo  of  Plato  without  longing  to  say  Sancte  Socmte»i  om  pro  nobu ! 
Few  men  have  owed  more  to  the  ancients  than  the  Bage  of  liottcrdam ;  , 
but  aasuredly  still  fewer  have  paid  them  so  much  back.  I 

The  wit  of  Erasmus  was  not  confined  to  his  writings,     lie  t 

many  pleasant  hom  ht(h  which  dew  over  Europe;  and  some  <  i 
stuck  like  barbs  in  the  fat  ribs  of  the  bigots.  **  Tho  fire  of  Pni-galurj/* 
said  bo^  "is  veiT  usehd  to  these  fellows' kitchens,"  **  Luther  has  dune  two 
bad  things,"  ho  told  the  Elector  Frederick  ;  **ho  bus  attiicked  the  crown  of 
the  pope  and  the  bellies  of  the  muuL^.'  He  expressed  his  wonder  thai 
t*ie  images  did  not  work  miracles  when  the  mobs  began  to  destroy  ibem  ; 
they  had  done  so  many  when  there  was  no  need  for  it*  Tho  Lathemsft 
themselves  came  in  for  their  share  of  banter  from  the  old  humorist* 
who$c  care  it  was  to  keep  an  **  honest  mean,"  t\s  Pope  sayp,  between  the 
parties.  It  was  obstrved  that  the  fn^t  thing  an  ardent  Ueformer  did  ojj 
broiLking  witli  tho  Church  was  to  get  a  wile  ;  so  when  people  were  epcok* 
ing  of  the  movemeBtas  **  a  tragedy,"  •*Nay,"  said  Erasmna,  **a  ci>iJicdy, 
*— where  tho  end  is  generuHy  a  wedding.'*    Such  wi :  '   '     '    '  !ilc«  j 

which  roae  to  the  suiface  of  tho  vcteran*8  favourite  L  la  ^ 

his  latter  years  in  Basle,  looking  out  on  tho  world  with  the  solid  aagneiaUf 
face,  and  the  large  mouth,  the  delicate  lines  of  whicli  5-  -  *  ..  .,.;i,.t;,,. 
and  homoor,  »o  famiiiar  to  us  all  on  the  canvas  of  HoU  ; 
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bat  Erarmus  was  tL  i  of  all  tbo  satiriftts  of  tho  RtformatioD, 

bd  the  one  wLo  hiid  mu  -  e  oa  Europe^,  uo  competeiit  etudeot  of 

tlila  branch  of  iitcmtiiro  will  deny.  The  place  of  honour  next  him  bolonga 
(  another  scion  of  Ihc  Teutonic  race*  Iho  knigblly  wit,  the  daring  advea- 
er>  the  frcediving  champion  of  the  Gospel  and  of  letters,  Uhric  von\ 
Huttcn.  liutten  was  twenty-three  years  yoangcr  than  Enismui?,  haviiigT 
btjen  bom— at  his  ancestral  chuteau  of  Stekelbcrg,  on  the  Maine,  of  ono 
of  tho  noblest  Franeonian  famillos — in  1488.  He  was  eent  to  Bchool  as  a 
boy  at  the  Abbey  of  Fulda,  from  which  he  ran  away  to  Cologne ;  and  thia 
was  a  charactiiristio  commencement  of  his  wandcjing  existence.  From 
CoU»gDe  he  went  to  Frankfort-on-tho  Oder,  where  he  took  his  master'a 
degree  in  arts.  Ue  is  next  found  in  thcJ  north  of  Geimany»  sustained  by 
ihd  nid  of  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  ;  and  appears  at  Wittenberg  in 
1510.  Here  he  composed  his  Ars  Vrmjicatoritt^  after  which  he  wiutered 
at  Vienna*  and  proceeded  in  151*2  to  study  law  at  Pavia.  But  Pa  via  wiis 
besieged  by  the  Swiss,  and  being  ill-treated  both  by  them  and  their  French 
enemies,  Hutten  made  f(»r  Bologna.  About  this  period  ho  was  fio  poor 
that  he  enligted  for  a  time  ag  a  soldier  in  the  Aui^tnau  army.  Betnming 
to  Germany  in  lol4,  he  vainlv  paid  his  atldresscs  to  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian ;  but  wrvs  received  into  the  service  of  De  Stein,  Chancellor  to  the 
Elector  of  Mayence.  After  a  second  'I'isit  to  Italy,  he  was  laureated  by 
the  Emperor,  and  tjiken  into  the  employment  of  the  Elector  of  ^layence, 
who  pent  him  uu  a  mission  to  Paris.  Soon  after,  he  jt/ined  tlie  con- 
federates wbo  hail  leagued  theniselveB  agjiinst  the  Duke  of  Wiu'temberg, 
the  murderer  of  John  von  Hutten,  hia  cousin ;  and  witli  them  he  Berved  a 
campaign.  In  1519,  bo  was  again  in  Mayence,  from  whicii  be  was 
expelled  for  his  violent  vnitings  against  liom^  ;  and  ho  uttached  himself 
to  Franx  von  Hickiugen,  a  kindred  spirit,  who  perished  in  ihc  Cicrmun 
feuda  of  152*J,  Hutten  fled  to  Switzerland,  and  died  in  Iho  leliuid  of 
Ufnau,  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  in  lo25^ 

Such  is  a  brief  snnunary  of  the  career  of  a  man  whoee  lifts  was  at  once 
n  romance  and  a  comedy ;  who,  hiiJf  R(ddier  of  fmiime  and  half  literary 
tt<lventurer,  and  living,  it  would  seem,  much  in  the  fashion  of  both  cla>i;es, 
joined  the  Lutherans  from  a  point  of  vit^w  of  his  own,  and  did  essential 
service  to  their  cause.  He  was  a  reformer,  partly  as  a  humanist,  in  the 
iiiiereftt  of  letters ;  and  pailly  as  a  German,  who  disdained  to  be  governed 
in  HpiritHiil  matters  from  the  other  eido  of  the  Alps,  His  talent  was 
eggeuljjilly  a  saurical  one,  ranging  from  pungent  t'lof|uence,  in  such  work« 
■ft  his  dialogue,  Viuit.tctu  or  Trias  Homami^  io  dranuitic  invention  and 
^cb  lodicrouB  unctuous  humo«r»  in  the  fanions  Epkudtt  Ohscurorum 
Vtrorum,  tho  appearance  of  which  makes  rm  eptich  in  the  history  of  the 
iloformation. 

The  fate  of  thin  c^jlebrated  satire  ('*  the  gi-eat  national  euttra  of 
Ctcmmay/"  an  Sir  Williiim  llamiltoii  hoK  railed  it)  in  onr  own  lit<»ratnro 
bail  been  carioiLf.     WhtUever  it  has  not  h  '    v  V    '  ^    s  Weu  the 

fitiljict  of  tkj  mo&t  Buigiilar  Utuidcr*— the  1  ,        .-■i  the  kost 
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earprisingf  bemg  those  of  the  hookmak^ra  of  otir  own  day*     Vslum  H  ' 
roprinkd  hi  Queen  Annii*s  time,  Steele  made  precisely  tbo  same  mistiftke  mbmd 
it  which  had  been  made  by  British  Boniinicang  aiid  Franciecaus*  two  eeii^  j 
tarics  before,  to  the  vast  amuaement  of  Sir  Thumas  More,     He  took  tlii-^ 
Epistles,  in  which  the  theologians  of  that  ago  arc  mude  most  immitubly  la 
expose  themselvea,  for  genuine  and  serious  ;   and  laughed  at  the  block- 
heads  in  perfect  good  faith.     Our  other  English  htimoriatfi  s^cm  gonermlly 
to  have  passed  them  ovor;  and  it  was  reserved  for  Bir  WUham  HaoiiltoD, 
whose  mighty  erudition  embraood  literature  and  philosophy  indiflerently,  I 
to  do  them  full  justice  in  the  Edinhurffh  Hevieiv  for  March,  1831.     5iOC#^ 
then  the  Germans  have  bestirred  themselves  in  the  cause  of  Uliie  ytm 
Hutten*s  memory;   an  elaborate   edition  of  his  works  has  appeared  al 
Leipflic ;   and  the  E/fhtoI(e  Ob^iHronim  Virontm  are  eadly  ^  in 

good  forms,  to  all  who  wish  to  aetjuaint  themiselves  with  one  ^  i  lor* 

able  satires  of  that  day.* 

The  EpUiolm  Ohncuronim  Yirorum  first  aaw  the  hght  in  1 5 1 5-17 ,  <  •  1 

years,  when  thit  war  between  the  old  and  the  new  filled  every  iiuiu  tKir 
town  in  Europe  with  clamour,  and  when  Luther  was  gradually  \v:kn:..:^ 
himself  np  to  the  pitch  at  which  he  broke  finally  with  the  Holy  Bee.     Ib.^  J 
immediate)  cause  of  their  appearance  was  the  persecution  of  the  eelebfrnlftd  1 
scholar,  Rouchlb,  by  the  theologians  of  Colo^me,  which  disputed  willii 
Louvain  the  dubious  honour  of  being  the  head-tpiarters  of  all  that  irnitf  \ 
obsolete,  nairow,  and  obscurantist  in  European  thought.     Among  Rcncii- 
hn's  many  claims  to  respect  his  Hebrew  scholarship  was  one  of  the  chiiif ; 
and  it  was  on  this  side  that  he  was  attacked  by  the  authorities  of  llie 
nnivorslty  viz.  Tungern,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  v 
the  prior  of  the  Dominican  convent;  and  Ortuii)i 

Graos),  the  hero  of  the  Epistola,  whose  name  will  live  in  comic  litpralujtj 
Qs  long  as  thai  of  the  aausage-Boller  of  AriBtophaues,  the  Paniilinfv 
of  Horace,  the  Og  of  Drydcn,  the  Bponis  of  Pope,  the  Tartuffi*  of 
Moht-re,  or  the  Marquis  de  Carabas  of  Berangor.  The  tool  used  by  thci^o  i 
bigots  against  the  iUustrious  Rcuchlin  was  one  John  Pfcttcrkoni,  of  whom  < 
Erasmus  says  thai  from  a  wicked  Jew  ho  had  bccoma  a  mnst  wicked 
Christmn  —  ex    scthrtifo    Jttdtro    ?<   '  Chrittuwum.i       Four^ 

treatises  were   issuod  ngiiinst   the  .»  in  the  nan^e  of  thii^ 

renegade ;  and  an  edict  was  obtained  from  the  Emperor  ccmdomning  tn 
the  flames  every  Hebrew  book  exi&ting,  with  the  solo  exception  of  the 
Bible,  Hcuchlin,  whose  opinion  bad  been  asked  as  to  the  policy  of  ibi<i 
measure,   condemned  it»   and  was  ii  -  il  by  PO  " 

Hr'uchlin  replied;  when  forty-three  j.  d  from  iu 

were  condemned  by  the  di*an,  and  he  was  summoned  to  recant.  Ibo 
controveTYsy  immediately  asRumcd  European  importance.     ♦*Not  only  tft 

•  The  fdititm  t)f  the  EpktttUt  Wff>ro  tin  ia  ft  TCiy  hnndy  litllfl  volamp,  jirlated 
hj  Teabaor  of  Lcipsic  In  IS5S,  and  i£5a«d  hero  b)*  Mc«»Tf.  WtUiams  ajid  Korgntt 
thiit  jtnr,  J 

t  EuASUtrs:  Op^  UL  1^41.  | 
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F  'W,  **  but  in  J  ic(?t  flUf]  Kulv 

ccml  ,         'd   bctwot»n   tli  t^    of  hmDiiuo 

[  lenming.  Thd  catido  of  BoucbJin  becamd  the  eanse  of  biters  *.  Etirupo 
;  divi<lcfVinto  two  L  "  '  i  tlii^  ;  the  powers  of  light  stood  marfihallod 
Qst  the  powers  of  .  '     Hoogitnik^u  cited  ReucbllQ  before  th© 

Conrt  of  Iiiqai»iULm  Hi  Sif^iA,  and  lu  Hpit^j  of  bts  apperd  to  tho  Pope, 
Inirncd  hla  books,  Tbo  Popo  appoioled  tho  Bi&hop  of  Spires  to  bhHIq  tbu 
matter,  and  he  settled  it  in  favour  of  the  schahir.  Hoogstraten  and  hw 
'  friends  now*  wppoalcfl  in  their  turn  to  the  Pope ;  nnd  it  was  at  thw  ««tage 
*>f  the  dispute,  bt^fore  Rome*  finiillv  ilf^tuJed  ugiiinst  iMmcblin'fl  persecutors, 
that  the  first  sericfl  of.tbe  EitUtohe  Ofmcunyrmn  Virornm  burst  upon  the  world. 
The  plan  of  the  satire  if!  simple,  but  dramatic  and  effective*  There 
bad  been  recently  pnbliftbed  a  collection  of  the  letters  of  **  illustrious " 
ineu  to  Heuchlin ;  nnd  Ortuinus  Gratiua  is  supposed  to  publish  those  of 
bis  own  friends,  whom  he  modestly  calls  **  obscure  "  men,  in  hia  turn. 
The  obscure  ones*  ftocordiugly,  speak  for  themselves  in  all  the  freedom  of 
fideutial  communication  :  and  never  did  such  n  curious  set  of  marion- 
gambol  bi'foro  the  world  as  those  of  whieh  Uh-ic  von  Hntten  and  his 
colleague.9  in  the  task  pull  the  strings.  Now  it  is  Magistcr  Bernhardus 
Plumilegiis  vrritui^  from  Leipsic  ;  now  it  is  Magister  Peti-us  Hafenmusiua 
imting  finom  Nnrenberg ;  or  Magister  Hiltbrandits  Mammaeeus  fifom 
Ttibinpfen  ;  or  Magister  Gerhard  us  Rchimiglius,  from  Mayence.  But  a 
family  liknness  mos  through  the  whole  of  them.  A  stolid  brutal  igno- 
rance* enlivened  by  the  most  nnaflccted  sclf*conceit ;  a  bigotry  never 
modiBod  by  tho  shadow  of  a  doubt ;  a  sly,  oily  sensualism,  to  which  the 
very  hypocrisy  accompanying  it  seems  to  lend  additional  piquancy — these 
<'  g  of  the  race.     Their  mere  Latin  in  delicious  by 

f  li  ;  and  this  la  on©  chief  charm  of  the  letters  to  which 

;  no  translation  can  do  justice.     It  is  espeeiaUy  eflcetiTe  when  the  writer 
communicates  any  of  the  poems  producett  on  his  side  of  Uj©  Heuchlin 
controversy,  such  as  the  followinpf,  iruggested  by  tlie  faet  that  the  Uni- 
^  Temity  of  Paris  had  declared  for  Cologne  t^ — 
Qttt  vttlt  Icgcrc  lu^irtf     ■  •  'v ''itM 

Ille  debet  cmcre  Pani.i^n  .i-.u.u  acta 

Rt  Acri|)ni  tlo  ParrhiHia  ri«iiK?r  facta, 

Quoifii>Ho  Uciidilin  an  ll<Ie  crravit, 

Sicut  mnginrcT  aoiiter  Tiini^iiruM  dciclHimlkor  proUavit, 

fllti  vwit  mnpstcr  Ort-'  ■     '-  ttto 

(iFfttiH,  in  bar  aUtm  I 

T*     niTi  hoc  textual  uiih|LH'  ^'lu^aiT 

n  quieiljini  ftottibilia  in  iiiriiu  i      n.i  ,i    , 
Lx  vTilt  iirtjucrp  pro  el  c<^iiiirft, 
Steal  fcc<*runt  Theologt  m  Porrhiinn, 


Ml  Nciual  fratrei  Oinnelite 
Et  alii  qrji  VfX!antur  Jacobite.* 


•  EpUL  06.  Vir.  volJ.  p.  22. 
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The  porfeci  eonientiuent  of  tbo  crew  at  oDca  with  Uicir  dag-Lalan  i 
their  ignorance  of  the  humanities  gonerallj;  is  a  fiiTOurite  point  with  Ha 
and  his  friends.  **  lie  writes  Greek,  too,**  gaya  one  of  iheia  about '. 
**  which  ho  ought  not  to  do^  becsiuso  we  are  Liitins  and  not  Greeks*  1/ 
he  wants  to  nrlu  what  nobodtj  can  undcntand^  why  does  he  Dot  write 
Itnlian,  tind  Bohemian,  and  HnngariaD  ?**  *  ^' These  poets/*  ftiwitii«r 
writer  says,  **  are  troly  reprehensihl** ;  and  when  anybody  writes  anythiof, 
they  Buy — '  Bee  there,  see  there,  that  h  not  good  Latin  I '  and  ibey  come 
here  with  their  new  terms,,  and  confound  the  ancient  gi-ammar/*  f  "  Our 
maaterd  ought  to  issno  a  mandate/*  observes  Petriia  Lapp,  licentiate, 
'*  that  no  jurist  or  poet  Bhall  write  anything  in  theology,  mid  shaH  not 
introduce  that  new  Latinitij  into  sacred  theology,  as  John  Hendjlin  hm 
done,  and  a  certain  person,  as  I  bear,  who  is  caUtnl  the  Provcrbia 
Erasnii  (!)  ,  ,  If  they  say  that  they  Itnow  Greek  and  Hebrew  k^amingi 
yon  have  the  answer  that  such  learning  is  not  cared  for  by  theologians, 
because  Sacred  Scripture  is  sniHciently  translated,  and  we  do  not  need 
other  translations*  The  Greeks  have  gone  away  from  the  Church  :  thQin- 
fore,  also,  they  ought  to  bo  held  as  enemies,  and  their  Itnowlcdge  onghl  i 
to  be  practised  (jtraetivan)  by  Christians/*  {  Another  worthy.  Ma 
Bartholomcus  Kiicknck,  confirms  the  erudite  Lapp's  view  by  ioslatiiajS  Ikiii 
**  Greek   is  not   of  the  osaence  of  Sacred    Scripture;"   whili     *  l^ 

Yolwinius  da  MonteEascon  remarks,  for  his  pail,  that  Paul  l  jj 

that  the  Greeks  were  always  liars,  their  hterature  was  nc^cessariJy  uotbitig 
but  a  lte«  Virgil  having  been  mentioned  in  the  presence  of  one  of  Ibo 
correspondents  of  Ortuinus  Gmtius,  he  tells,  with  much'  complacency, 
how  he  exclaimed — **  What  do  I  care  for  that  pagan  ?'*  That  so  much 
of  tlie  fun  of  the  Eputolw  should  be  derived  from  the  iljiti^rat©  characler 
of  the  Popish  theologians,  shows  how  essential  a  part  learning  was  of  tho 
whole  mGvement  of  the  Reformation.  Europe  was,  in  fiict,  fh'fHiori^fed 
tlio  free  dispersion  of  tho  dchghtful  essences  long  hidden  in  the  bo 
caskets  of  classical  literattire. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  EpistoltB  Ohttifvrum  Vivorum  throw  a  good 
deal  of  hght  on  the  social  habits  of  the  clerg}^  and  monks  of  the  old  darn. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  little  beer  and  wine  swillinr,'  them* 

— tlie  Greek  wine  being  held  in  an  esteem  which  (as  we  I  s^n) 

they  did  not  by  any  means  extend  to  the  Greek  language.  In  one  of  thm 
letters  §  occurs  tho  famous  eccU^siustical  story  of  the  divine  who  on  first 
tasting  **  lac-hryma  Christi/'  breathed  a  pious  wish  that  our  Lonl  had  wcp4 
in  his  native  land.     With  reganl  to  the  mondity  attributed  to  i'  in 

other  respects,  it  is  as  bad  as  bad  can  be;  and  it  is  expost 
freedom  of  Kabelais,  and  with  hardly  leas  than  his  gross  jolly  hnmo 
The  satire  of  the  Epistola  la  indeed  perfectly  nurestralned*    lliat  Ortutai 


•  Ep,  Oh,  Fir.  i.  148.  t  ^^  ii  2fl5.  %  £p.  Oh.  Vir,  U.  »?M. 

§  Vol  ii*  p,  211.    Wc  ali?ays  quote  from  the  cditiea  of  1858,  Jtferrcd  Ui  in  1 
prerkius  note. 
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SniswAS  the  illojL'itiiiinto  8oii  of  a  linesi.  and  the  nephew  of  a  Lan-^^mau, 
U  evidently  ihou/^bt  im  oxcolJeut  jtrst ;  while  an  intimate  relaticrn  between 
him  and  the  wife  of  tlic  rencgado  J<*w,  Pfcfferkorn,  is  asfiumed  as  a 
kno«vn  facti  and  made  the  sabject  of  a  score  of  playfal  allusiona.  Plainer 
speaking  on  all  this  eido  of  lifo  tti'an  that  of  tlie  EpiMdtE  Ohcurormn 
yironim  hi  not  to  bo  fonnd  in  gatirii'ul  Literature  from  Aristophnnos  down* 
warda,;  while  Erasmus,  though  Ktili  too  freo  for  our  modem  tastes,  is 
1,  and  eren  prudish  in  comparison.  The  exact  amount  of  truth  in 
charges  of  hcontiousness  cannot,  we  suppose,  be  determined  ;  but 
thoy  come  from  so  majiy  dificront  countries,  and  such  different  men»  that 
it  ia  impossible  to  suppose  them  mere  libils*  The  very  fact  that  the' 
Epintoia:  were  ever  mistaken  by  the  Romish  party  for  a  hondjide  body  of 
con'espondeuce  Bhowg  that  the  immorality  which  they  assume  in  their 
writers  did  not  necessanly  prove  their  fictitious  character  in  the  eyes  of 
the  orthodox.  Yet  the  orthodox  were  ready  to  admit  thoir  barbarism  in 
point  of  style.  **  It  is  well  worth  seeing,"  Sir  Thomas  More  writes  to 
Erasmus,  in  October,  1616,  **how  much  the  EpisUAts  Obsciirorum  Vironmi 
please  everybody, — the  learned  in  sport,  hut  the  unlearned  in  earnest,  who, 
while  WG  laugh,  think  that  we  are  laughing  only  at  the  style,  which  they  do 
nut  defend,  but  say  that  it  is  compensated  by  the  weight  of  the  thoughts, 
and  that  a  most  beautiful  sword  lies  hidden  in  the  rudo  scabbard,"  • 
Erasmus  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Martinus  Lipsius,  not  only  con-oborates 
thifli  but  adds  an  almost  incredible  anecdote  about  the  delusion.  '*  A 
Dominican  prior  in  Brabant/'  he  relates,  '*  wishing  to  make  himself  known 
to  the  patricians,  bought  a  heap  of  these  books,  and  sent  them  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  order,  never  doubting  that  they  were  written  in  its  honour,'* 

**  Yet  these  are  they."  adds  Erasmus,  **  who  are  the  Atlttses.  as  they 
think  themselves,  of  the  tottering  church,  .  .  •  these  pronounce  on  the 
books  of  Erasmus,  and  according  to  their  good  will,  we  are  Christians  or 
heretics."  t 

Erasmus,  Uke  the  rest  of  the  cultivated  world,  had  been  mightily 
amased  by  the  fan  of  the  Ephiolat :  and  there  is  an  old  story  that  he 
langhed  so  heartily  in  reading  them  as  to  break  an  impointhume  &om  which 
he  was  suffering  at  the  time.  But  Erasmus  did  not  approve  the  fiimona 
laiiire,  the  scathing  severity  of  which,  its  riotous  freedom,  and  its  daring 
liberties  with  living  names,  were  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  tone  of  his 
own  Horntian  and  Addisoniiin  pleiisiintrj'.  He  wtL*?  part-icolarly  annoyed 
that  his  mainii  should  be  used  so  freely  m  the  second  volume ;  and  he 
must  have  winced  at  the  pungent  little  sentence  in  one  of  the  letters, — 
Era^nwi  ent  homo  pre*  stf !  It  Is  painful  to  remember  that  the  gallant  and 
brilliant  Ulrie  ton  Hutten  died  his  enemy ;  one  of  the  latest  pieces  of 

rk  he  did  in  the  world  banug  been  to  write  an  attack  upon  Erasmus. 

:yugh  never  very  intimate  or  much  together,  they  had  bet^n  friends  ; 
and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  More  that  we  have 


•  ElUJStrs  ;  Op.  iii.  1575.    f  ^^'  P'  1*  ^^^ 
VOL.  XVI.— KO.  95.  80. 
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13  in  one  of  tlio  letters  of  Erasmus  to  Huttcn,  TK©  old  scliolnr  Ivund 
himsolf  obliged  to  t«ku  up  tho  cudf^'cls  in  self-dcftmce  agiuiist  his  i|Qcilid«Bi 
friendly  acquaintAnce ;  and  liis  Spwtffia  iM  a  document  of  maeh  Talutt  U> 
all  wlio  ore  iuterestod  in  his  biogmpliy. 

^Vben  tbo  EpistoU  Ohifcuronim  TVVorum  were  amusing  the  world 
in  1516-1517,  tLere  was  a  young  FmnciBcaa  friai'  in  Fontenav-le-Cooite 
in  Lower  Poitau»  wliu,  wo  may  be  certain,  watcbed  tbo  dispute  mili 
eagemefig,  and  read  the  letters  with  eympatby  and  eDJoymcnt.  Ho  Imd 
lieen  bora  in  tho  fair  Touminc,  which  he  loved  to  call  "  the  gkrdcu  of 
Fmnoe/*  a  few  yeara  before  UU-ic  von  Hutten  eaw  the  light  in  Fnuiruoia* 
'He  had  the  deep-rooted  literary  instincts  of  the  It^fjonoing  party ;  and 
brother  CordeUera  looked  askance  at  a  man  who  «p0ni  days  and  tiigb 
on  the  heretical  study  of  Greek ;  and  who  combined  with  tho  nuxFi  j 
Bagacity  a  Batirical  humour  that  haB  been  rarely  equalled  in  the  anHftli  < 
mankind.  Francis  Habelaie  has  not  left  us  in  doubt  what  his 
were  about  the  persecution  of  Renchlin.  In  his  qnecir  catalogue  of 
books  which  Pantagruel  found  in  the  Ubrary  of  St.  Victor,  wc  hA\^^ 
TarrabaiatioTuss  Doctorum  Colonietmum  ad  versus  HeuchUn;  and  Art  he 

m  socifUn^,  per  Marcum   Ortuitttnn,      Theao   are   hints   ooItJ 

but  a  hint  &om  Eabelais  is  worth  a  chapter  from  other  men.  He 
bad  to  do  his  work  by  hints ;  by  buftbouery ;  in  mA«i|uera4e«  Afl, 
according  to  an  old  story,  Aristophanes  apppeared  in  one  of  his 
own  comedies  with  his  face  disguised  with  wine-lees,  oo  Babetaii 
disguised  himself  through  his  whole  comic  romance  in  a  enziansly 
similar  way.     He  is   a  wine -bibber,  a   Shakspearian  fool  of  Ut^rmittro, 


a  droll  without  decency  or  morals,  and  whose  filth  is  only  ki^t 
fotidity  by  the  clear  stream  of  humour  running  thjrough  it.  Ha  ia  all 
this,  we  say — ^to  the  vulgar  eye.  But  his  ftlth  is  manure  whioh  helps 
to  make  crops  grow.  "  I  could  write  a  treatise  in  praise  of  iho 
elevation  of  Rabelais'  work,"  says  Coleridge,  **  which  would  make 
Chm-ch  stare  and  the  conventicle  groan ^  and  yet  would  be  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  U'uth/'  Doubtless,  this  view  of  the  great  po€t*i  10  oftoa 
applied  wiOi  exaggeration  to  the  leaser  humotists.  A  Dut^  eammtm* 
tator  once  described  Petronius  as  Mnnvtmimm  ru\  And,  not  to  imi 
Uie  royatering  animalitmi  and  grosn  humour  of  Itabekin  the  dtsct  ot  i 
temperament  to  which  these  quaUties  were  naturoli  and  t^i  which 
gave  pleasure^  as  well  as  a  comic  musk  put  on  to  conceal  the  r«a] 
from  inquisitors  and  heresy-hunters,  would  be»  we  think,  to  tshanr  igno* 
ranco  of  human  nature.  Disguises  are  mmierous,  and  he  who  UitBm 
ludicrous  and  obscene  ono^  takes  it  because  he  hoj  a  r^liJ^  hit 
ludicrous  and  the  obscene.  But  still  Coleridge's  doetrtDe  abcnt  RAbali 
ifl  substantially  right.  Look  steadily  at  his  eyes,  m  epiUi  of  Um 
and  yon  see  in  them  the  depth  of  a  wise,  earaest,  and  kindly  Bad.  Tb 
the  lettiT  of  Grargantua  to  Pantagruel  (book  find^  chap.  H)  is  a  nmdel  1 
sons©  aod  piety  ;  and  even^  now  and  then  irucJi  grave  poBsageB 
through  the  whole  work — to  be  fiilenced  immediately  afterward*  by  the 
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^'0mM  rire  Totiranfjmu,  which  h(if  made  »a  maoj  heaHs  mei'iy  dormg  the 
[la&t  three  hundred  years.  Not  ov<>u  thu  wisdom  or  the  object  of  Knbelais, 
bowDver,  do  so  moch  to  maUo  the  reader  forgive  whiit  mast  be  called  hiti 
tiastiueaSi  aa  tho  oaseutial  kiudiKisg  aud  geuialitj  of  his  jolly  fim.  This 
Blt^menl  bolongg  rather  to  the  oarly  than  to  the  later  periodi*  of  Freoch 
litt^rstturo.  The  aatiro  ot  Voltaire,  for  itiHtimce,  is  generally  a  suocr— not, 
like  that  of  Knhelais^  u  kiigb. 

Wo  muko  littk^  accouiit  of  the  varioaa  thDoties  by  which  ts^ymG.  com- 
acntators  have  att«mptod  to  give  rual  historical  names  to  the  persons  aud 
]  '  *    :    laid'  comic  fiction,     He,  no  doubt,  made  reference*!  to  Ida 

-,  now  and  then,  just  as  8\nft  did  to  the  statesmen  of  his 
ktimo  in  doailDg  ^ith  Lilhpui  and  Blefii&cu.  But  to  cxxjoct  exactitude  iu 
Liuch  details  in  to  tako  a  narrow  view  of  the  scope  of  the  work.  The 
Igenoral  object  of  Eabcloia  BetxoB  to  have  bi^en  to  forward  the  progress  of 
Bco,  by  a  broadly  comic  Baiiro  of  ail  thiit  retarded  it,  not  iu  the  eccle- 
tioal  world  oiilyi  but  iu  the  worlds  of  cducatioD,  of  law,  medicine,  and 
(i^oolttl  life.  Thfi  Rdfommtioni  we  mast  remember,  was  not  only  a  religious 
ffCYolntion,  but  involvftd  changes  of  every*  other  kind ;  and  produced  not 
finiiroly  new  ehurr.hes*  but  new  »tatcs  of  aocioty,  Rabelais,  thus,  did  a 
great  deal  for  the  modern  world>  in  spite  of  his  never  having — liko  the 
Liatiriflts  of  Germany — helped  to  bring  about  a  •*  reformation "  of  the 
[French  Church,  in  the  technical  sense  which  that  word  hag  acquired* 
[Kay,  we  do  not  even  know  that  he  had  any  8uch  winh ;  and  he  may»  like 
[the  often  misunderstood  Eraamua,  have  had  no  ambition  beyond  that  of 
[improving  the  religious  aystem  of  Europe,  without  breaking  its  unity. 
[But  he  was  leas  fortunate  than  the  German  j^atirista,  for  his  spblt  did  not 
[jreally  achieve  its  full  triumph  till  '80 — a  triumph  accompanied  by 
fhorroi-s  which  the  good  old  patriotic  hiunorist  could  not  but  have 
I  deplored. 

Like  the  author  of  the  KpUlola  Ohcuntrum  Tiivrum,  Ihib^lais  loved 

I  well  to  flesh  his  entire  in  the  members  of  the  monaatie  orders  •     Nowhere 

ia  hid  satiro  so  direct  aud  intelligible  as  wbon  ho  ia  dealing  with  monks— 

ilie  peculiar  enemies  of  acholai's  then,  as  they  had  been  of  the  minstrels  in 

|.  earlier  ages,     A  passage  or  two  shall  illustrate  this.     We  quote  from  the 

iicomparuble  trauftlatiou  of  Hir  Thomaa  Orqoharii  one  of  the  best  trans- 

flationa  ever  done  i>f  any  book,^     Sir  Thoma.^  was  a  Pftutagruelist  himself, 

lof  no  mean  mufimtude,  in  life  and  in  death  too*     For  ou«ft  of  Ids  trcatisea 

contains  a  pedigree  of  the  Urquharts  of  Cromarty,  without  a  break  from 

Idam ;  and  he  died  in  a  6t  of  laugh  tcT  on  he  siring  uf  the  Btrato  ration  of 

iLbarlett  11. — overwhelmed  by  a  Bense  of  tbe  absurdity  and  uncertainly  of 

iimn-         "'     ;  — 

V  )u  conceive  how  an  ape  in  a  family  is  alwa3*s  moektsd  and 
Iprm'okingiy  ineenaed,  you  ahall  oai^ily  apprehend  how  mauka  are  ahunned 
Df  all  men  both  young  and  old.     The  ape  k^eps  not  Uio  hoaai.%  as  a  dog 


*  Yet  It  hoi  horn  oftan  mabtaioed  that  llio  Scotch  hare  uo  hamoiin 
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doth;  Uo  draws  not  in  the  plough,  as  the  ox;  he  yields  in  luu  r  un 
wool,  as  the  sheep  ;  he  carricth  no  hurlhijo,  as  a  hoi-^e  doth.    That  whii 
ha  doth  is  only  to   ...   .   Bpoil  and  dciUc  all,  which  Is  the  cause  wl 
fore  he  hath  of  all  men  mocks,  fnimperiea,  and  bastiimdoca. 

"  After  the  same  tnimner  a  monk — I  mean  those  lither,  iJle>  hay 
monks — doth  not  lahonr  and  work,  as  do  the  peasant  and  artifl 
not  ward  and  defend  the  country,  as  doth  the  man  of  war;  cui- 
sick  and  djsoasedi  as  the  physician  doth ;  doth  neither  preach  nor  te«eh, 
as  do  the  EvangeUeal  doctors  and  schoolmasters  ;  doth  not  import  com* 
modities  and  things  necessary  for  the  commonwealth,  as  the  mercbaot 
doth*  Thorefore  is  it  that  hy  and  of  all  men  they  ai-c  hooted  at,  li 
imd  ahhorred.     *  Yea,  but,'  said  Grangousier,  *  they  pray  to  God  f (  i 

*  Nothing  less/  answered  Gargantua.    *  True  it  is  that  with  a  tingle  tjmg 
jangling  of  bells  they  trouble  and  disgust  all  their  neighbonrs  abuut  lliem? 

*  Right,*  said  the  monk  ;  *  a  mass,  a  matin^  a  ^^esper  well  rung  are  half 
eaid.  The}^  mumble  out  great  store  of  legends  and  pt^almw,  by  them  not 
at  all  understood ;  they  say  miiny  paternosters,  interlarded  with  Axe* 
Marias,  without  thinking  upon  or  apprehending  the  meaning  of  wbal  il 
is  they  say,  which  truly  I  call  mocking  of  God.  and  not  prayers.  But  so 
help  them  God,  as  they  pray  for  us,  imd  not  for  being  afraid  to  Icise  their 
victuals,  their  manchets,  and  good  fat  pottage/  " — Gimjrfnttin,  book  i. 
chap.  xL 

**  A  woman  that  is  neither  fair  nor  good,  to  what  use  servos  she  ?  *'  10 
a  question  put  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  '*  To  make  a  nun  of,'*  aajn 
Gargantua  ;  and  soon  afU^r  we  have  the  inscription  upon  the  great  gate  of 
the  famous  Rabelaisian  abbey,  the  Abbey  of  Thelema  : — 

Here  enter  aot  vil<j  bigots,  hypocrites, 

Externally  dcvoic*!  njkc««,  base  fiiites, 

Tuft  up,  wry-ncckcd  Uenst.^,  worse  thaa  the  Ilmis, 

Or  Oiirrogots,  furcrurmcre  of  balwjoas: 

Curbed  smikci,  diKsoniblcd  Tarltts,  accminj:^  sfmc($, 

Slipsliod  raffurds,  licjuj^are  pretending  watiti*, 

Fnt  cbufl'-cats,  smcU-fcast  km^okcrs,  i^dliflt  j^alls. 

Oiit-stroutinjj:  clitster-fiKt^  coiUcatioOB  bulls^ 

FoincnU'i"^  uf  divisiouit  mid  iltbates, 

Elstiwhcri',  lujt  licrc,  make  sale  of  your  dccciU^» 

Another  instance  of  plain -spedting  in  tiiis  First  Book  is  tho  ftceouni 
of  Orangousier^s  interview  with  the  Pilgrims  in  the  furty- fifth  chapter. 

•♦  *  What  went,  you  to  do  at  St.  Sebastian  ?  '    Grangousier  asks. 

«*  *  We  went,'  said  Sweer-to-go,  *  to  offer  up  unto  that  salut  our  Towd 
Cigabst  the  plague* 

***Ah,  pool*  mon,*'  said  Grangousior,  »  do  you  think  that  the 
comes  from  St.  Sebastian  ?  * 

**  *  Yes,   tnilv/   answtTcd   Swcrr-tojio :    *  oar   turcacbei-^   ttll   as 
indeed." 

Buch  abuses  ?    Bo  they  thus  blaspheme  thu  saints  and  i 
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(o  make  tbem  liko  nnto  tlio  devils  who  do  nothiug  liui  hurt  iinto  tnan* 
kijid. — as  Hamor  writolh  that  tho  plaj:jiic  wns  sent  into  the  camp  of  the 
Cfrocks  bv  Apolloi  nntl  as  the  pads  (eign  a  groat  rabbles  of  Ycjoves  and 
nust^.hit;voii«  gods,'  *' 

Before  tho  Pilgrims  ara  dismissi'd,  comes  a  passage  which  cannot  bo 
tmnBcribdd,  on  the  probable  consoqnencos  of  their  abaenco  from  home  ;  for 
*•  the  very  shadow  of  the  sUjeplo  of  an  Abbey»"  we  aa^  told*  **  is  fruitful.'* 
EalK'hils  sooms,  here,  to  have  been  thiiiking  of  a  celebrated  epigram  by 
ISezai  who  was  a  wit  as  well  as  a  refonnor,  and  not  the  lea^jt  free-spoken 
wit  of  those  free-spoken  times.  Toleno,  a  rich  old  man  who  is  childless, 
goes  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Loretto,  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  to  Moui^ 
Sinai,  to  pray  heaven  for  offspring.  He  is  away  from  home  three 
years  ;  and  on  reluming,  fiinds  that  his  petition  has  been  heard,  and  that 
he  is  the  father  of  three  fine  children.  There  were  grave  and  {^'oed  men 
enough  to  keep  the  freedom  of  liubt^lais  in  countenance  ;  and  doubtless  it 
might  have  been  said  of  Beza,  as  Johnson  said  cf  Prior,  that  his  Epujrams 
were  '"a  bwly's  book.** — **  No,  sir,  Ptior  is  a  lady's  book.  No  lady  is 
ashamed  to  have  it  standing  in  her  library," 

The  greater  vagueneas  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  Rabelais  makes 
them»  we  cannot  but  think,  less  delightful  than  the  first  three.  They 
have  the  sort  of  inferiority  to  them  which  the  Laputa  of  Swift  has  to  his 
Lillfput  and  Brobdingnag.  The  wit  of  the  great  master  plays  throii;^h 
thick  vapours  of  allegory  in  which  it  is  almost  lost.  This  is  especiully 
true  'of  Book  Fifth.  The  Ringing  Island  may  well  bo  the  Chiu*eh  of 
Home  ;  and  tho  Popehawk,  Cardiuhawks,  Bishawks,  &c.,  are  readily  to 
be  recognized.  But  jls  the  voyage  of  Pantiigrutd  and  his  companions 
proceeds,  clouds  gather  more  and  more  round  Rabelais'  meiining,  and 
his  satire  ilasbes  in  transient  lightning  gleams^  which  are  gone  before  one 
has  tlmo  to  enjoy  them*  Indeed,  thotigh  essentially  a  satirist,  and  of  tho 
clabs  to  \^hich  this  essay  is  devoted,  he  is  less  road,  now  that  the  changos 
which  he  helped  to  bring  about  in  Eui-opo  have  become  familiar  posses- 
aions,  for  his  satire  than  for  his  humour.  It  is  the  clear  cutting  French 
sense,  and  the  rich  oily  comedy  of  his  pictures  of  human  life,  so  giotesquo 
but  so  real  I  for  which  his  countrymen  love  him.  How  ho  stands  with  the 
mass  of  the  French  now  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  say ;  but  wo  think  that 
there  has  been  an  increased  interest  in  him  amongst  their  men  of  lettera 
since  tlie  great  burst  of  literary  activity  which  followed  on  the  fall  of  the 
First  Empire.  Tho  vivid  and  potent  Bal/ac,  so  much  less  known  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel  than  he  deserves  to  be,  loved  to  speak  of  Rabelais  as 
his  master;  and  in  his  joyous  mo*  ic,  with  his  childlike  hilarity, 

often  recalled  to  liis  frienrls  the  t  i    image  of  his  compatriot  of 

Toununc 

It  ii  a  somewhat  strangci  fact  that  EngUiid  *ihould  not  have  contributed 
a  classic  narno  tti  tho  liKt  of  ftatiriHts  uf  the  liiformatiou.  The  Utopia  in 
a  philo  11 ;  and  tho  uttiielcH  uf  SI 

on  U'nl  ni>«  or  criticaL     'nwYv 
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no   doubt,  casniil   ballada   and   pasquila  written   ou  both  aides  of  UiP 
sirugglmg  powore ;  but  our  hiiinness  is  not  with  this  jnnnU  change  of  wit, 
this  pistol-shooting  of  war,  on  the*  pre»Got  occasion.     For  Britifth  BfttiriaM 
in  the  caueo  of  the  great  rcvohitioa  of  the  sixteenth  ccntnrTj  wha  hniB 
left  lasting  names  in  the  hiBtorj  of  letters^  wo  must  go  to  the  norUi  of  iha 
Tweed.     The  Scotch  can  boast  as  their  Bhare  of  the  bond  of  writirfs  whOf 
like  the  baud  of  tho   Cons  table  Bourbon,  Bcak'd  the  whHs  uf  Hoom^  • 
satirist  who  was  a  poet,  and  a  satirist  who  was  a  scholar > 

Unluckily  for  the  fume  of  tho  older  Scottitdi  writers,  th&j  bava  ootnt 
down  in  tico  dead  languages — Scots  and  Latin ;  and  the  fiatiiiatji  of  whom 
W4I  are  now  to  speak  represent  each  one  of  them.     Sh'  Bavid  Lindi«iy,  of 
the  Mount, — whom,  by  a  deliberate  anachronism,  Sir  Walter,  in  Mamtian^ 
has  made  Lyon  King  of  Arms  at  the  timo  of  Hodden, — is  perhape  Um 
moat  readable  of  the  old  Scots  poets  atiU.     He  is  fresh  and  uaiff  with  iP 
keen  pictorial  wit,  a  genuino  good  nature,  and  a  wholesome  contempt  tot 
all  baseness,  cruelty,  and  pretence*   Bom  the  representative  of  a  Fifedhlifl 
branch  of  the  Lords  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  at  some  uukuo'.vn  date  towm^H 
tho  close  of  the  filleenth  century,  Lo  was  employed  youug  in  the  householfl 
of  the  Stewart  kings.     Ho  was  usher  to  James  V.  during  that  prior olB 
childish  years  ;  and  haring  been  dismissed  that  employment  with  a  pensicufl 
was  aftensnirds  made  Lyon  ; — it  ia  fiui>po8ed  about  ir>*27.     As  chief  of  liM 
BeottLsh  heralds,  he  was  conneetod  with  Bereral  cmbai^siies,  of  whlt^h  oqA 
was  a  mission  to  Charles  ¥.,  in  1581,  on  the  subject  of  the  Scottish  imda 
with  the  Netherlands ;  and  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  BcottiAh  Pur* 
hament*     Om'  business,  however,  is  not  with  his  public   life,  nor  t*V(m 
with  his  poetry  proper,  which  has  a  great  deal  of  ploftsiint  sweetness  nhoni 
it ;  but  with  tho  satires  by  which  ho  aided  the  giowing  spirit  of  revolt 
against  the  old  Church.     A  satirist  was  wanted  in  this  causo,  in  Sootlnnd, 
if  anywhere  ;  f*»r  in  no  countr)-  had  the  Romish  clergy  a  lart-      '  '"  \aj 

national  wealth,  and  in  none  were  tlicy  more  bigoted  in  beli  Laf 

in  moralfi.  The  historian  Bobeaison  calculates  that  they  poseessod  *'  litite 
less  than  ono  half  of  the  property  of  the  nation  ;"  and  obsenrfB,  from  thti 
public  records,  that  '^  n  greater  number  of  lettom  of  Iqjitiointifin  was 
granted  during  tho  first  thirty  years  after  the  Reformation  tlian  dimnfl 
the  whole  period  that  has  tdapsed  since  that  time*"  These  wfre  procnrtaJI 
by  the  sons  of  the  clergy,  who,  having  inhnuted  benefices  whilcli  tholr 
fathers  were  allowed  to  retain,  were  aniJous  to  escape  from  tho  atain  of 
bastardy.  The  blood  of  the  prelates  of  old  days  flows  in  th«s  veina  of  the 
best  Sooitiflh  families;  for  instance,  it  is  an  intervj^f  t 

Bjron  was  deseeiulod,  llirough  his  mother's  houB© — i  i 

the  fiimoas  Cardinid  Beatoun,  Kiiax*s  account  of  tho  last  hours  of  thut 
grandee's  life,  in  which  a  certain  **  Mistress  Clarion  Ogiivy**  figurca,  will 
neror  be  forgotten  by  those  who  iiaTo  roa^l  his  aingularly  quaiul  and 
powerftd  IJi^tonf, 

The  satire  of  Sir  DaTid  Lindsay,  lik«  that  of  Erasmus,  is  of  the  playful 
kind.    It  16  not  the  satire  of  indignation,  but  Df  merriment.     It  it  as  fm 
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as  tho  satire  of  tbo  Kpistola:  in  Bomo  respecta,  but  is  less  personal  and  less 
gross.  There  is  a  real  vein  of  natural  fun  in  his  little  poem,  "  Kittie'g 
Confession,"  where  the  gravity  of  the  confessor  is  a  touch  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Tartuffe,  Kittie  narrates  that  the  good  man  did  not  direct  her  to  lead 
a  pure  life,  or  to  trust  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  but  solely  to  follow  certain 
observances : — 

Bot  gave  mo  penanco  ilk  ano  day, 

Ane  Ato  Maria  for  to  say. 

And  Frydayis  fyve  na  fishce  to  eit,-— 

Bot  butter  and  eggis  are  better  melt ; 

And  with  ane  plak  to  by  ane  mease 

Fra  drunken  Schir  Jhone  Latynlcss. 
•  «  *  « 

Quhcn  scho  was  tclland  as  scho  wiat, 
Tho  curate  Kittie  wald  hare  kist ; 
But  yit  ane  countenance  he  hurt 
Degeist,  devote,  daign  and  demure, 
Snid  he,  havo  you  any  wrongous  gear, 
Said  she,  I  stole  a  peck  of  beir. 
Said  he,  that  should  restored  bo, 
Therefore  deliver  it  to  me  ! 
•  •  *  « 

And  mekil  Latyne  he  did  mummill, 
I  heard  nothing  but  hummill  bummill. 

The  chief  satirical  work  of  Sir  David  Lindsay  was  a  drama  called,  Ane 
Pleasant  Satire  of  the  Three  Estaitis,  which  was  performed  before  the  Court 
in  1535,  and  in  1589.  This  drama  took  nine  hours  in  the  acting ;  but  there 
was  an  interval  allowed  for  refreshment  during  the  course  of  it,  which  the 
Scots  of  that  generation  were  by  no  manner  of  means  likely  to  neglect  availing 
themselves  of.  Some  of  the  characters  are  real,  and  some  allegorical,  and 
both  are  made  instruments  for  exposing  ecclesiastical  abuses,  particularly 
the  dilatory  proceedings  of  the  Consistory  Court.  A  poor  fellow  "  Pauper" 
^^  ho  had  lent  his  mare  to  an  acquaintance  who  drowned  her,  seeks  redress 
from  this  Court ;  "  bot,"  complains  he — 

Bot,  or  they  came  half  way  to  concludendum. 
The  feind  ane  plak  was  left  for  to  defend  him. 

***** 
Of  pronuneiandum  they  made  me  wondrous  fiiin, 
Bot  I  got  noTor  my  gudo  gray  mare  again  I 

One  of  the  chief  complaints  against  the  Scots  prelates  was  that  they 
never  preached,  and  "  the  dumb  dog  the  bishop  "  became  a  favourite  term 
of  abuse  among  the  Protestant  clergy.  Sir  David  notices  this  neglect  after 
his  own  fashion  in  a  dialogue  in  his  play  between  the  allegorical  peraonages, 
Gude-Counsall  and  Spiritualitie : — 

G  U1>E-C0UW8ALL. 

Ano  bishop's  office  is  to  be  ano  preacher. 
And  of  the  law  of  God  ane  public  teacher. 

SpiRirvALim. ' 
Friend,  quharc  find  yo  that  we  suld  prochoaris  be  ? 
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Ltike  wbni  St  Pmil  writes  unto  Timolhif,^ — 
Tok  diArc  iho  huke,  let  ace  gif  ye  car  sjicIL 

SpIRITtTAilTIH. 

I  ncTor  red  thut,  therefore  rciJ  it  younell. 

A  pardoner,  with  relios  to  soil,  is  ulso  a  figure  of  soma  promliieiice  in 
iho  Satins  of  Uie  Three  Estivtis,  He  comes  on  the  stage  complaiBiug  thai 
tho  sale  of  his  goods  h  much  iiit4?rfered  with  hy  the  circulation  of  thm 
English  New  Testament ;  but  proceeds  to  eoUclt  purchases  for 
guHicicntly  remarkable  wares  : — 

Mjr  patent  pnrdouns  yo  m&f  %t% 
Cam  fm  tho  Can  o!  Turtarie, 

Weill  scold  with  o^tov-sehellia. 
•-  Thocht  yu  buif  im  contritioani 

Yc  sail  half  full  rcniisoioan, 

With  help  uf  biikca  aad  belli^* 


Huir  i^  ftue  corJ,  buith  grct  and  Inng, 
Qtilnlk  haugit  Johnc  the  Arroiatrang, 

Of  gmlo  hemp  soft  and  sound  : 
Glide  halj  pepill,  I  stand  fur'd 
Qnh river  bei^  hangit  %vith  this  cord 

Ncidis  never  to  be  droiind. 
The  cnlora  of  Sanct  Bryd'a  kow, 
Th(?  gruntiU  of  Sanct  Autoiiia  sow, 

Quhilk  bare  his  haly  bell  : 
Quhtt  over  he  be  heina  thia  belt  cHiik^ 
Giif  mc  nnc  ducat  for  till  drink, 

Hcj  sail  never  gang  to  hell, 
Without  he  be  of  Bcliall  homo  : — 
Mai&tera,  trow  yc  that  this  be  scome  ? 

Cum  win  this  pardouo,  cuni« 

In  spite  of  all  obsoleteness  of  language  and  subject,  the  true  spirit  < 
comedy  makes  its  presence  felt  here.  Sir  David  Lindsay  is  a  rud 
Scottish  Aristophanes ;  bat  the  genius  for  dramatic  creation  which 
budded  in  him  never  came  to  flower  in  the  cold  air  of  Northern  Pro- 
testantism. Scotland  has  never  bad  a  dramatic  literature,  for  wo  suppose 
nobody  now  believes  in  the  frigid  and  unnatural  trash  of  Home's  Dowjlfn^ 
This  is  partly  due  to  tho  fanaticism  r»f  the  country  ;  and  partly  to  tta 
poverty ;  but  another  element  most  be  Uken  into  account  in  these  matters, 
— the  almost  constant  want  of  literary  attainments  and  Uterary  sympathy 
among  tho   modem   Scottish  clergy*      Much   as  lit4?raturo   did  for  tiui 


Reformation  lu  Scotland  as  elsewhere,  the  clerf^y  have  done  ft^t 
httle  to  repay  the  del*t.  Yot  among  Scotch  men  of  letters  the  i 
8ir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount  holds  its  own : 

Still  is  thy  DAino  in  btgh  account. 
And  itill  thy  vvpse  has  charui% 
Sir  David  IJndiay  of  Iho  Mottnl 
L<jrd  Lyon  King  nt  Arnisl 
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Tho  reforming  war  wua  also  carried  on  in  Scotland  by  satirical  bftUads, 
Wa  flhonld  much  like  to  quote  one  which  the  curious  reader  will  find  id 
^Br.  Irving's  excellent   Hhtonj  of  St'ottkli   Portnj,   and   of  which  the 
1  rffmin  or  **  ower-word  *'  is  : — 

Hay  tjriX|  trim  god  trlx  under  tho  groeno-wodo  tree* 

But  this  hallad  is  too  long, — and  wc  may  add  that  it  is  also  too  hroa^^ 
I  for  quotation  here,  even  supposing  that  such  balluds  camOi  m  they  do  not, 
within  our  present  plan.  That  their  sting  and  danger,  as  well  as  that  of 
other  satu^e,  was  felt  by  the  orthodox,  is  proved  bj  an  order  of  the 
provincial  council  convoked  by  Archbishop  Hamilton  in  IBid.  The 
cnuncU  directed  every  ordinary  to  make  strict  inqniry  within  his  diocese, 
'  whether  any  person  had  in  his  possession  certain  books  of  rhYnios  uf 
vulgar  songs,  containing  scandalous  rejections  on  the  clergy,  together  with 
other  heretical  matter ; "  and  to  road  or  keep  them  was  an  ofienec  to  be 
punished  by  Act  of  Parliament.  But  it  was  now  too  lato  to  elTect  the 
object  for  which  such  Acts  were  passed ;  and  twenty  years  afterwards, 
\  Archbishop  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet  and  embalmed  in  an  epigram. 
Tho  only  Scot  of  that  ago  entitled  to  figiu'o  in  our  list  by  the  side  of 
I^I^fidaiiy  was  one  who  &rst  made  the  literary  genius  of  his  country  known 
io  Europe,  and  who  iu  modern  times  has  been  persistently  and  inexcusably 
neglectedt^ — fio  much  so,  that  ho  Uesi  without  even  a  tombstone  to  mark 
the  spot,  iu  the  churchyard  of  tho  Grey  friars  in  Edinburgh.  George 
Buchanau — ;«>Wani/«  dui  svcuU  facile  princeps,  as  a  long  list  of  seholars 
recognised  him  to  be,  from  Scaliger  to  Kuddiman — was  yomjger  than 
lindsay,  but  had  reached  his  thirtieth  year  before  the  death  of  Krasmus. 
His  youth  in  St.  Andrews  and  in  Paris  was  a  period  of  hard  study  and 
bard  Btmgj^ling  with  {wverty,  after  which  he  became  tutor  to  a  natural  son 
of  James  Y. — al^out  1534.  Already — he  was  now  twenty- eight^ — he  had 
written  a  poem  ngainst  tho  Franciscans  ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards, 
James,  having  formed  an  ill  opinion  of  their  sincerity  towards  him  in  the 
matter  of  a  certain  rumouied  conspiracy,  requested  Budninan  to  compose 
a  satire  ngainat  the  order.  Buchanau  knew  his  men,  and  hesitating 
between  offending  either  them  or  the  king,  produced  a  brief  and  ambiguous 
comi>osition.  James  was  not  satisfied  with  this,  and  demanded  something 
sharp  and  ptunted — mrts  et  avuieatnm.  The  result  was  the  Frandscanm, 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  Latin  satires  of  the  century.  Soon  after, 
Buchanan  bmrnud  that  hii*  life  was  sought  by  Cordimil  Beatoun,  who  had 
ofl'ered  the  king  money  for  it.  Ho  was  sentenced  to  exile  and  imprisoned, 
but  escaped  while  his  jailers  were  asleep,  and  got  away  to  England  and 
tho  Continent.  This  was  in  lfi80.  He  remained  abroad  more  than 
twenty  years,  leading  a  life  of  much  variety,  Buspicion  of  heresy  drove 
him  from  Paris  ;  the  plague  drove  him  from  Bordeaux,  He  went  away 
to  Lisbon  to  teach  the  classics  ;  but  there,  too.  the  fatal  odour  of 
heterodosey  clang  to  him.  He  was  imprisoned  in  a  monastet>%  where 
bo  spent  his  timo  on  his  immOFtal  L^tin  Tersioa  of  the  Psalms.     Quitting 
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tho  Tagns  in  a  veseel  that  had  put  in  tbero  on  her  v:ny  to  Eiiglaud 
from  Ci-Gt6|  bo  kaded  in  London,  wliich  he  hh  for  his  favoiiriUi  IhutiL 
He  was  now  for  the  next  live  years  tutor  to  a  boq  of  Mursbai  Brisiari 
with  whom  ho  resided  a  good  deal  in  Italy.  He  returned  to  ScatlaoJ 
uhout  tha  time  that  Queen  ^lary  did.  in  15<50;  joined  the  party  of  tho 
Regent  Mnrray ;  was  tutor  to  young  James  VL,  and  held  other  importjittl 
appointments;  and  died  in  Edinburgh  in  15Bd,  in  hla  B&Y&aij-aersmth 
year. 

Tbo  most  Talnable  bookfl  of  Buchanan  are  hi^  Vi>r6ion  of  the  Pnalins, 
and  his  Uentm  Sroticfinim  HisfnHa  ;  but  hit*  satires  uro  very  esrellfffll, 
and  must  have  helped  to  bring  the  men  of  the  ancient  8ysU«iu  into  n  whole- 
gomo  and  desirable  contempt.  The  I'muchcnnus  holds  the  first  place 
amonget  them.  It  is  a  Jnyenallan  satire  in  sonorous  hexameters  of  great 
nwm^  and  flow ;  for  Buchanan  was  almost  equally  at  home  in  every  fonn 
of  Latin  composition,  from  the  sweet  ripple  of  elegiacs  to  the  stormy  roll 
of  indignant  heroics.  He  places  himself  in  the  position  of  on6  who  H 
dissuading  a  friend  from  entering  the  Fmnciacans,  and  proooeds  to  li^ 
bare  their  charactcfr  and  habits.  They  are  reeruitiid,  b«  says,  from  ^bom 
who  have  no  means  at  home  ;  or  who  have  nngrv  fitepmothcrs,  and  Bcvert 
f^ithers  and  masters  ;  or  who  are  lazy,  and  cold  to  all  the  attractions  of  I 
muses.  Tho  order  to  such  Is  a  harbour  of  refuge  and  of  ignoble  caae. 
look  afl^r  the  door,  and  some  after  tho  kitchen.  One  digs  in  the  gard#nT 
another  is  employed  to  trick  widows.  The  duller  sort  are  sent  to  dupe  th« 
rural  vulgar ;  to  give  apples  to  the  boys,  and  amulets  to  the  girln,  whose 
hends  they  lUl  wiUi  the  most  superstitions  fancies.  Tim  dullest  blockiieAil 
ueoiDes  the  appearance  of  wisdom  when  be  has  become  one  of  th^ao 
friar?*,  and  learns  to  humbug  the  world  ;  and  in  his  old  agt*  may  proceed 
to  teach  the  art  t-o  young  beginners.  He  will  teach  him  how  to  make  a 
judicious  use  of  confession,  and  to  plunder  well  those  who«o  secret  thonghis 
and  deeds  have  become  his  property ;  how  to  Im'o  innocent  virgtna  into 
&in  ;  and  how,  if  any  one  resolutely  declines  communication  with  the 
iect,  to  earwig  his  servanta,  and  try  to  get  up  accusations  against  him,;i 
especially  if  hia  life  should  prove  in'eproachable,  the  accuaatioQ  of 
A  great  deal  more  advice  of  tho  kind  is  givtfn,  and  a  story  told  (if  an 
adventure  which  had  evidently  befallen  Buchanan  himself  on  the  Garomiii, 
One  of  the  broihers  was  travelling  in  company  with  a  woman  who  fell  into 
labour  in  the  vessel ;  and  he  ahandoued  her  to  her  fate,  ninning  away 
amidst  the  confusion  causod  by  the  event  at  the  landing-place.  Bachanan 
ti»Ui  the  etory  in  the  person  of  an  old  Frauciscaii ;  and,  with  adnumblo 
irony,  makes  him  conclude  by  saying: — "Young  and  stroog  a#  1  tbea 
was.  I  could  hardly  silence  the  murmnrs  of  the  people,  often  thoogli  I 
('xcrratod  ihv.  deed«  and  swuro  that  the  offender  was  aomo  Liithoran  lying 
hidden  under  the  name  of  our  holy  sect ! '' 

We  do  not  tind  in  the  satirical  poiiioni  of  Hncbftnan*!  writinna 
Ensmian  v^m  of  Sir  David  Lindsay,  or  tha  rollicking  >  '  '  >U 

nw  eT«n  th^  intermediate  kind  of  plcaaantir,  amacK  nf 
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Ej/iMoIm  Ob$cur{»rum  ViroruitK  His  funis  grim;  And  his  abuse  hearty. 
Ho  is  of  tho  JuToualiau  aud  Swiflian  ecbool  of  satire ;  a  good  hard  proud 
Scots  gmiilemtLtii  whose  keen  feiiliog  fur  cln-saiciil  beauty  has  givcit  him 
clegnnco  but  Dot  geuUcucsii.  Thore  was  nothing  of  'what  is  now  callod 
** gushing'*  about  George*  any  moro  Ihau  about  those  similar  types  of 
8€ot,  BmoUett  and  Lockhart.  Ho  had  much  love  for  his  own  iriends ; 
much  humour  and  fot^liug  at  bottom  ;  but  very  littlo  couipaBsion  for  fools, 
rascals,  or  personal  enomies.  Many  of  his  oplgraws  are  bitter  onongh  i 
and  wo  shall  ti'anscribo  a  couple  of  them  from  a  recent  translation  : — 

ON  TitE  MONKS  OF  ST.  ANTONY. 

When  liviDg.  thoiij  St,  Antony, 

As  5wmc4ienl  kept  thy  swine  j 
Kt)W,  dciwl,  tliott  kccp'st,  St.  Antonr, 

Thtg  hcni  of  mouks  of  thuic 

TIm!  monkB  as  itnptd  nro  sb  thov-| 

As  fond  of  dirt  luid  prog  ; 
in  «lamlm<^«ii,  toqtor,  nulini'Ks, 

Eitch  monk  is  like  cjich  ho^. 

So  rntich  iign\*8  H^-ccn  herd  nntl  h<?r^l. 

One  point  would  rrmkc  ftll  gooti, — 
If  tint  thy  monk9,  St  AtttoTiy, 

Jind  acorns  for  their  food  1 

ON  PONTIFF  Firs, 

Heaven  he  hiui  sold  for  money  ;  pnrth  ho  left  in  ficuth  as  well  ; 
\yhAi  romnins  to  Pontiff  Pins  ? — nothing  that  I  sec  hot  bell  I 

Buchanan  the  latt2Bt«  is  also  the  last  of  the  satirists  on  whom  we 
have  undertaken  to  offer  some  cnticisms  in  this  paper.  It  has  been 
seen  that  tho  Low  Coimtiies,  Giirmany,  France,  and  Scotland^  each 
produced  within  the  compasi^  of  about  a  century  satirists  whose  names 
havo  become  classical,  and  whoso  powers  were  exerted  in  the  same 
direction.  Tho  exact  value  of  their  serriees  to  the  cause  of  divino 
tnith  and  himian  enlightenment  cannot  be  estimated  ;  but  it  waa 
undoubtedly  great.  Tho  friends  of  the  cause  valued  them ;  its  foes 
fearcHi  them.  They  were  nearly  all  persecuted ;  they  were  all,  without 
Cfxception,  we  think,  libelled.  Two  of  them  were,  in  ignorance  bow- 
evert  grossly  misrepresented  by  succeeding  generations  of  their  own 
friends  and  countrymen.  Francis  lUbeluis  was  made  the  traditional 
hero  of  a  score  of  foolish  anecdotes,  apocryphal,  obscene,  and  pro- 
fane, George  Buchanan  became,  in  tlie  eyes  of  tho  Scottish  peasantry-, 
the  king's  fool  of  a  past  ago  ;  and  phap-books,  filled  with  tho  dirtiest 
stories  about  him,  circulated  by  thonsands  among  the  cottages  of  his 
mt*ivo  land. 

The  last  historical  fact  is  only  amusing.  But  there  were  other  condi- 
tions common  to  these  men  of  great  iniportanco,  which  may  bo  well 
commended  to  the   attention  of  those  who   are   inclined  to  underrate 
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Batirists  gencniUy,  and  to  Ihut  of  the  or<linaiy  comic  writers  i>f  ota*  own 
time.  These  satiriiils  of  the  K^formatioQ  were  all  scholars  and  thiiikere  to 
a  man :  cot  wits  only»  still  less  buffo ous,  bat  mTariablj  amoiig  the  best- 
read  men,  and  the  most  vigorous  manly  intellects  of  their  u 
Erasmus  towered  over  the  whole  centuij ;  and  bj  imivcreal  ; 
Buchanan  did  more  skilfully  than  any  writer  what  every  writer  of  tht> 
period  was  trying  to  do ;  while  Hutten  was  recognized  uXoug  the  wh<>b 
lenj^th  of  the  Rhine  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  in  Germiuij;  and 
Rabehiis  ranked  from  tlio  first  among  the  most  learned  men  in  France. 
What  is  equally  worthy  of  notice,  no  solid  charge  has  ever  been  prot^d 
against  the  characters  of  any  of  the  satirists  of  the  Reformation,  Hntien 
was  probably  not  the  soberest  man  in  Europe,  but  he  was  generous,  and 
faithful^  and  bmve^  and  time.  Erasmus  was  loved  by  the  best  men  then 
living ;  and  Babeluis  and  Lindsay  trusted  by  the  chief  personages  of  their 
respective  kingdoms.  As  for  the  silly  lies  which  were  once  dist?eniinated 
against  Buchanan  by  such  writers  as  Father  Garasse,  they  are  bo  longer 
repeated  even  by  Popish  malignity.  The  hea  and  the  liars  have  passed 
into  a  conmion  obsciirity. 

The  study  of  such  \sTiterB  would  seem,  we  may  say  in  conclusion,  to 
have  a  practical  value,  as  well  as  a  merely  antiquarian  interest.  The  Last 
man  who  did  any  political  work  of  Em'opean  importance  by  the  oae  of 
satire — Berangor — felt  strongly  on  this  subject.  He  had  been  often  ' 
to  come  forward  for  the  Academy,  but  ali^ays  persLstcntly  declined ; 
he  gave  a  remarkable  exxilanatton  of  his  reasons  for  this  decision.  The 
chansotij  he  said,  may  be  again  needed  as  a  pohtical  instrument ;  and  I 
could  not,  as  a  chansonnur,  set  an  example  which  might  lead  to  its  being 
prostituted  by  ambitious  men  to  the  een*ico  of  power.  The  sentiment  is 
noble  ;  and  it  is  instmctivo.  Satire  may  again  be  necessary  in  politics  and 
other  fields ;  and  if  the  reaction  against  modem  knowledge  and  thoogb 
which  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  in  some  quarters,  should  become  realj|] 
formidable  to  intellectual  freedom,  we  may  some  uf  us  be  none  the  le 
useful  for  having  studied  the  satirical  masters  of  the  great  sixteenth' 
century. 
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Uj5m  iho  wliulo  Niitd  coast  line  ihoro  U^  m  Ikr  as  I  kiiow»  Lut  oue 
epot  which  can  fairly  he  calltd  a  watering-place.  To  that  length  of  south- 
African  shore  ml«:;ht  also  he  added  two  hainlred  miles  to  the  souths 
id  two  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  our  colonial  frontiers,  and  then  wo 
shall  have  nearly  six  hundred  miles  of  glorious  sea-frontiii^e  utterly  unuse^l 
for  purposes  of  enjoyment  by  man.  The  solo  rival  of  Brighton  or  Biarritz 
in  this  part  of  the  world  is  the  place  I  refer  to.  A  snitdler  can  hiu'dly 
exist,  for  it  contains  only  one  houae.  And  even  that  house  would,  in  the 
eyes  of  all  my  English  readers,  be  deemed  little  better  than  a  hovel.  Snch 
BB  it  ig,  I  am  its  tenant  for  the  time  being*  and  a  vast  fund  of  true  and 
hcfilthful  enjoyment  does  the  tenancy  of  my  hovel  confer  upon  me. 

Few  Bhores  can  present  less  variety  of  outline  than  that  of  South-East 
Africa,  No  navigable  rivers  empty  themselves  into  the  sea ;  thus  there 
aro  110  estuaries.  Scores  of  narrow,  rocky,  shallow  streams  do  fall  into 
the  ocean,  after  devijus  courseH  from  the  ever-visible  uplands,  but  all  ef 
them  have  sand-bars  across  their  mouths,  and  during  the  dry  mid-year 
months  of  winter  theso  bars  can  often  bo  tiavcrscd  (by shod.  Nor  are 
ihcro  any  creeks,  harbours,  or  indentations  of  any  kind,  except  where, 
here  and  there,  some  river*guarding  bluff  advances  a  little  further  than 
UBUiU  into  the  sea,  and  thus  affords,  on  one  side  at  least,  a  small  measure 
of  shelter.  Between  Deliigoa  Bay  on  the  north,  and  Algoa  Bay  on  the 
south — and  there  are,  say,  seven  hundred  miles  between  them— only  one 
port  worth  the  name  is  found,  and  that  is  Durban,  the  leading  commercial 
centre  of  Natal.  There  an  all  but  landlocked  basin,  about  five  miles  long, 
affords  a  safe  haven  for  vessels  of  moderate  tonnage. 

My  watering  place,  which  is  what  I  have  to  do  with  now,  is  about 
fill  ecu  mUes  south  of  Durban.  Africa  is  but  a  begtimer  in  civilization  as 
yet ;  and  although  six  miles  of  railway  are  in  operation  near  the  town, 
they  do  not  come  in  this  direction.  Nor,  indeed,  do  public  vehicles  of 
jiny  kind  offer  facilities  for  travel.  In  Natal,  when  we  want  to  go  about, 
but  one  way  is  possible  to  those  who  are  burdened  with  baggage  or  other 
mprdimcitla.  We  have  to  post  to  our  watering-place*  But  our  chariot 
is  a  clumsy*  big,  and  springless  wivggon,  and  our  team  cousista  of  fourteen 
giv"  I',  whoso  '  horns  never  fail  to  strike  the  stninger 

wit  I      t'.     This  *  do  is  as  slow  as  it  is  uncomfortable. 

Hoving  at  the  rate  of  about  two  miles  an  hour,  we  bc^pe  to  reach  our 
destination  ©re  dusk.  The  road,  though  flat,  is  sandy-  Long  hills, 
shaggy  with  tropical   bush-growth,  and  enlivened    by  the  gardens   and 
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cottagoa  of  fiiihurbfin  resideiitsi,  ekii't  our  way.     On  tbo  r  -  i^i 

tnaugrove  swamp,  which  lines  tho  bay,  hema  us  in.    Groups  rurl^ 

OQolioB,  laden  with  fruit  and  vegetables  for  Btile  in  town,  pass  m*  Holitnry 
horsemen,  devoid  of  knigbUy  trappings,  are  seen  ambling  along  snrh  sylvan 
and  shady  by-paths  aa  IVIr.  G,  P.  R.  Janien  would  hav«>  delightrd  in.  Here 
we  plunge  through  a  narrow,  bridgeless  sti'eam,  where,  at  hij^h  a  J 

oxen  might  have  tc»  swim.  Hero  we  come  to  a  tree  of  luitold  ; 
under  whoso  spreading  branches  many  a  picnic  pai*ty  has  disported,  nnii 
many  a  belated  traveller  eucamped  for  the  night.  Alter  thrm  bou 
•»  trekking,"  or  crawling,  the  panting  oxen  are  set  free,  i^i  depaaturo  the 
solves  for  an  hour  or  two.  No  inn  is  near  ;  but  waggon  travellers  csor 
hotel  accommodation »  beings  of  all  classes  of  wayfarors,  tbo  mo«i  w»lf«! 
reliant.  Brushwood  is  gathered  in  tho  neighbouring  bush  by  our  atkodani 
Kaffirs,  a  ^o  is^lit,  the  kettle  is  boiled,  and,  seated  on  the  ground,  our 
party  take  thwir  midday  meah 

A  few  words  about  that  party  may  not  be  out  of  plae^j.  I  am  the  onl| 
man  amongst  them — a  fact  portending  serious  reapouBilnUties.  Th^ 
costumo  of  my  &ir  fellow-travellers  WDuld  givo  a  serious  ahock  to  tho 
proprieties  of  Scarborough  or  Dcauville.  Hals  that  aro  nearly  two  feet  inj 
diameter  shield  the  feminino  visages  from  the  scorching  sun.  CrinoUu 
was  never  in  less  demand.  At  my  watering-place  tho  utility  of  appartl  ii 
estimated  according  to  its  age  and  strength.  The  total  absence  of  all 
GuriouB  eyes  enables  the  laws  of  Natur4»  and  tho  dictatoe  of  comfoil  ta 
be  consistently  followed. 

In  the  month  of  May  with  us  the  shadows  begin 'to  lengthen  early,  an  J 
onr  journey* s  end  draws  near.  After  crossing  tho  Umlazi  by  a  woode 
bridge,  we  pass  sugitr-miUs  in  quick  succession.  For  this  long,  narroV^ 
plain,  stretching  out  from  the  head  of  the  bay,  is  almost  covered  with 
plantMious,  whose  thick,  ribbon-like  leaves  make  a  cht'eiy'  i-ufltle  m 
pass  them.  The  chessboard- like  divisions  of  cofibo-eistates  may  also 
seen  on  the  wooded  hillsides.  A  little  further  and  w*3  cross  a  wide,  shalloi 
stream,  in  the  quicksands  of  whose  bottom  waggons  ofbn  f^tick  for  hou 
and  which  is  sometimes  so  flooded  in  the  summer  as  to  be  impassable  b| 
horsemen.   Now  we  leave  all  traces  of  a  road  behind  uWj  and  follu  l] 

of  the  riyer  for  half  a  mile  or  more,  until  a  narrow  path,  cut  out  oi 
of  a  steep  hit],  shows  us  that  our  seaside  retreat  has  at  last  been  reaehtMl« 

I  have  ridden  on  ahead,  moan  while,  to  **  prospect  "  the  plact%  and  sco 
how  we  could  get  into  the  house  ;  for  when  too  late  to  return  to  Durban  it 
is  discovered  that  tho  one  key  which  ser^'es  for  all  the  doors  has  been  let 
l>ehind.  A  narrow  path  cut  out  of  the  side  of  a  stoep  hill,  riaing  at 
angle  of  about  forty-fivo  degrees,  brings  me  to  an  opening  of  tho  bnsU  on 
the  top  of  a  shoulder  of  the  hlllf  about  a  huntked  feet  above  the  pi 
Just  throngh  this,  in  a  small  sbclf-like  nook,  stirroundcMl  on  tbrAo  mda 
bj'  bush,  stands  our  home  for  the  ensuing  montli.  My  qhV 
tho  attfju'tions  of  the  spot  somewhat  abattd  when  I  kuw  our 
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is  a  Bmall  buiUlmg  of  a  coBBlmctioQ  peeuliar  to  Soulh  Africa,  and  knowii 
locally  as  "wattle  and  dab.*'     Its  walls  are  «<lo  of  polca,  with 

wattles  interlaced  betwetju  Ibem,  tbo  wbolo  Wii  ;  \  over  witb  rough 

plaaier,  and  then  limewaBlied.  In  an  inclctncnt  climate,  where  the  winds 
urn  violent  and  rains  are  fi^equent,  sncb  a  stylo  of  arcbitectoro  woiiJd  never 
keep  ont  tho  weather.  But  in  oar  mild  lutitiido  it  gives  capital  shelter 
imd  la^ts  for  many  a  long  year.  In  this  case  tho  etnicttiro  consists  of  one 
centre  room,  twenty  feet  long  and  fourteen  wide,  into  which  open  four 
small  rooms,  two  on  either  side,  each  being  respectively  fourteen  by  eigbtt 
Tho  first  serves  us  an  parlour,  dining-room,  reception*i'oom,  and  room  of 
all-worlc,  tho  others  iire  all  bedrooms.  Overhead  there  is  nothing  but  tho 
bare  Bheettt  of  iron  that  form  the  roof.  As  the  walls  are  only  about  ten 
feet  high,  and  whitewashed  inside  as  well  as  out,  tho  reader  will  form 
Home  idea  of  tho  charming  simplicity  which  distinguishes  this,  our  marine 

Locks  in  Nat^d  aro  Buperflmties.  Until  within  the  last  yoar  biirghirs 
and  robbera  were  never  heard  of  except  as  plHguing  foreign  lands.  Ai 
oft<eu  as  not  iu  mir  cnnntry  districts  doors  are  left  nnlocked,  windowH 
nufaatened,  and  our  houses  generally  accesiible  to  any  ovi!  disposed  por« 
ROUS,  Our  primitive  state  hitherto  has  been  our  great  security;  As 
civliization  grows  and  spreads  all  this  will  pais  away ;  and  there  are  such 
evidences  latterly,  that,  as  a  colony,  wo  aro  civiliiing  and  degenerating 
concun^ently.  This  is  by  way  of  explaining  how  it  was  that  I  managed  so 
readily^  with  tho  aid  of  a  largo  nail,  to  force  open  the  lock,  and  thus 
obtiiin  ingress.  Althouf^h  no  other  house  is  to  bo  found  at  a  less  distance 
than  a  mile  tlic  lock  was  a  fomiahty — a  deference  to  usage  and  nothing 
more. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  tV n  drew  up  for  the  night  at  the  bottom, 

i  and  wear)'  work  wo  had  div  i  our  houRobold  goods  up  that  ladder- 

Hke  path  before  darkness  set  in.  Although  tho  hoube  was  let  as  '*  fur- 
nished "  wo  had  a  hoet  of  moveables  to  bring  with  us,  tho  furniture 
being  simply  conEned  to  a  table,  two  closets,  one  largo  and  four  small 
bedstcndSf  some  shelves,  a  cracked  ti^ilet  glass,  and  a  do;(en  chairs.  It 
requirt'd  eomo  exertion,  therefore,  to  put  our  house  in  order  and  appease 
onr  himger,  but  boUi  were  duly  accomplished  within  two  or  three  hours* 
Our  Kaffirs  picked  up  a  largo  pile  of  drift-wood  from  the  beach  in  a  few 
niinutes«  and  itoon  a  roaring  di'e  filled  our  bare  and  crirtainless  apartment 
with  a  blaze  of  light. 

Once  ithakeu  down  into  somethiug  like  order,  the  GTorlitating  boom 
of  tbo  brcakcni  tempts  nio  out*  From  tho  verandah  in  front  I  can  aoo 
nothing  but  tbo  vast,  mystic  blank  of  tht^  o<iean,  sti-etching  from  my  foei 
away  into  dim  obscurity,  and  streakiMl  along  tho  shore,  a«  ikr  «b  the  eya 
can  penetrate  tbo  gloom,  with  white  lathi- ry  bars  of  foam*  Every  few 
Bocoads^  as  some  nuw  roller  risee  darkly  out  of  tho  sea«  and  plnnget 
down  upon  the  rocks  in  a  crashing  cataract  of  aurgo,  a  strange 
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of  veiled  phosphoreeceiit  liglit  sboot^  along  tlie  breaker,  u  eoaio 

Budden  blitze  Liid  burst  out  hcncuth  it.     This  effect  is  qiu  it  Croai 

the  more  sparkling  displays  of  ocean  pbosphorescence  otio  sees  on  ii  soAller 
fcaIc  wbcn  on  tliL>  water  at  night,  Onlj*  once  have  I  mtn  iioythtBg 
liko  it,  and  thiit  was  oil  the  coast  of  Sonth  iVmcrica,  one  dark  riight  iihdn 
the  ocean  was  crossed  by  broad  bjtnds  of  the  same  sort  of  li^ht,  emitted  as 
wo  afterwards  found,  by  a  largo  epecies  of  jolly-fish,  whoso  scicuUilc 
dcnominittion  I  am  not  naturalist  enough  to  remember  correctly. 

Although  I  huvo  been  accustomed  all  my  liftji  to  live  near  the  soa,  tlrn 
conatant  roar  of  the  waves  only  some  hundred  feet  below  produces  at  i\r>i 
an  unpleasant  and  imtating  sensation.  On  this  first  mght  I  said  that  the 
diu  would  certainly  drive  me  mad  if  I  continued  there ;  but  next  night 
the  noise  was  as  great,  and  my  reason  seemed  unimpaired  ;  the  night 
after  that  I  concluded  that  the  ocean  might  rave  far  more  b>i  it 

did  without  aflecting  my  sauity.     The  sea,  indeed,  became  coji  ^  iljlo 

in  its  vocal  efforts  before  many  days  were  over.  Those  grand  tonca,  bo 
unqucnehably  impresf^ivc,  arc%  after  all,  the  most  eloquent  of  Nature's 
voices.  For  four  weeks  they  have  never  ceased^  and  when,  in  the  calmest 
weather,  their  fury  abates,  they  only  sink  into  a  mUder  cadence.  At 
night  we  have  never  got  rid  of  the  notion  that  a  storm  is  raging.  We  wake, 
and  fancy  that  min  is  pouring  do\^Ti  in  torrents,  and  that  a  gidc  is  howling 
round  the  house.  Kothing  of  the  sort.  Go  out,  and  the  air  is  deliciously 
still,  the  stars  shine  peacefully,  rmd  all  the  elements  are  hushed  except 
the  fileeplesB  ocean. 

About  seven  in  the  morning  the  red  dull  blaze  of  the  tmn  as  it  ris^ 
above  the  sea-line  and  looks  in  at  our  curtainless  windows  (there  are  no 
prying  eyes  to  fear)  wakes  us  all.  From  my  pillow  I  look  down  upon  tbo 
broad  sea  now,  and  nsuaUy  at  tliis  time  in  a  state  of  oily  calm.  No 
horizon  is  clearly  visible  in  the  mists  of  morning.  It  is  not  here  as  it  is 
at  sea,  where  the  early  riser  enjoys  the  grandest  aspect  of  the  changeful 
ocean.  The  sea  looks  its  worst  at  this  time.  Except  on  rare  occasions 
when  gales  arise,  these  southern  printer  moruiugs  are  still,  and  the  waviea 
that  may  have  tossed  and  tumbled  in  the  sunlight  of  the  pi'eoeding 
evening  have  generally  subsided  ere  midnight.  Thick  vapours  hang  owr 
the  waters  and  contract  the  distance,  the  sun  rises  red  and  big,  th^  eoa 
looks  torpid  and  dull ;  but  it  is  not  silent.  I^ud  as  ever  rojir  the  cmab* 
ing  breakers  ;  and  if  the  tide  be  flowing  in,  the  din  thoy  snake  will  be  /OUT 
lirst  diBturbancc  on  awaking. 

Bhort  time  does  one  take  in  dressing  at  so  primitive  a  ret^at.  If aving 
loosed  the  bit  of  string  by  which  the  door  is  temporarily  fa»t<5ned,  I  be{^ 
to  do  what  all  mastt^rs  of  South  African  households  are  compeli»*d  to  di, 
namely,  to  set  th<i  wheels  of  the  domestic  macbinorVp  in  the  »hape  of 
KaiHr  and  coolie  sen'ant^,  at  work.  The  ea^y  natures  of  these  people 
forbid  sny  exertion  on  their  part  that  in  not  absolutely  neceasafj*  TImM 
they  ore,  seated  round  the  old  grato  in  the  reed  hut,  windowtoas,  door- 
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less,  aud  floorlcsi^t  wliicL  acts  as  kikhon  and  Hcrvanta*  quariera  to  thd 

CFtftbltslimeut.     A  large   pot  of  maize   pomtl^je   gargles  pleasantly   on 

tho    fijc,   and    their  simple    hctirts   are    rtjoiciiafj   iu   the   prospect   of  a 

irpecdy  meal.     Happily,  they  are  a  docile,  albeit  a  hi/y*  people,  and  they 

skip  about  their  several  dniies  with  a  song  on  their  lips  and  a  smile 

in  their  tyes.     Not  bo,  however,  our  Indian  cook.     He  is  in  great  straits. 

He  cant  keep  the  draughts  out  of  Iho  kitchen ^  and  he  is  distressed  by 

the  utter   lack  of  all  facilities   for   cookinjj.     He  mutters   that  he  can't 

understand  why  his  roaster   should  desert   home    comforts  for  such   a 

place*     Nature  has  fow  charms  for  Sauibo  anywhere ;  to  love  her  is  to 

ac<|uire  a  taste.     My  cook  falls  into  a  yet  lower  state  of  despondency  on 

findinj^  that    both  teapot  and   coffee-pot  have  been  forgotten,  and  with 

a  sigh  he  proceeds  to  make  an  earthenware  pitcher  without  a  handle  do 

duty  for  those  ntensils,  m  in^ell  as,  at  a  later  stage,  act  as  deputy  for  a 

up  tureen. 

The  order  of  the  day  at  our  watering- place  is  about  ag  regular  aud 

fiystcmatic  ns  it  is  at  more  pretentious  rcsoiis.     Breakfast  beiug  over, 

down  ail  the  party  salUes  to  the  beach.     That  is  the  beginning  and  the 

end  of  our  enjoyments  ;  the  shore  in  one  phase  or  another  engrosses  all 

our  attention.     Now  the  tide  happens  to  be  out.     Smooth  and  hard  tho 

Bands  stretch  bare  on  either  hand.     Beyond  them  the  dark  rocks  are  left 

uaeoverod  by  tho  falling  tide.     An  almost  peqiendicular  bound  of  about 

rj^hnndred  feet  carries  us  to  the  top  of  a  pile  of  boulders,  by  which  the 

eh  just  here  is  buttressed.     Below  these,  on  one  side  a  platform  of 

etches  out  to  tho  sea.     This  slab  of  stindstono   is   worn   into 

Mess  UHle  basins  and  channels,  in  which  lovely  stnped  fish  of  tiny 

size  and  dchcate  proportions  flit  about.     Furtlier  on,  the  pools  are  deeper 

and  larger  j  the  rocks  are  undennined  by  tho  sea,  which  you  can  hear 

champing  and  chafing  beneath  you*     Now  and  then,  an  incoming  wave  fills 

these  pools  to  overflowing,  and  through  countless  unsuspected  holes  and 

chinks  tlie  water  tipurts  up  like  a  fountain  into  your  face.     To  tho  fiirthcr 

rocks  tho  mussels  cling  in  black  masses,  tons  on  tons,  small  and  great* 

from  tlie  delicate  groen-Unted  yoimgstor  to  tho  big,  hoary,  and  bearded 

patriarch. 

It  U  here  that  we  finh.  On  the  first  morning  of  our  arrival  a  Kaifir  put 
his  hook  down  a  deep  hole  not  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  in  a 
intniito*8  time  ho  hauled  up  a  huge  rock-cod,  dark-bro'^vn  and  spotted, 
with  broad  greedy  month,  and  ugly  fin«.  These  insignificant4ookbg 
pools,  crannies  though  they  be,  give  access  to  the  still  depths  of  sea  under* 
weath*  wherti  these  fiflh,  which  are  delicious  eating,  love  to  lie.  But  thero 
are  fish  of  all  kiuds  to  be  had  for  the  hauling.  Come  to  this  rock — a 
daily  haunt  of  ours,  I>own  in  the  clear  depths  yoa  may  see  hundreds 
of  beautiful  cnmtuix'S— some  darting  (jujekly  from  roek  t*^  roek,  and 
pool  to  pool,  others  gliding  elowly  nearer  tho  bottom,  now  poking  at  a 
bunch  of  floaweed,  or  putting  to  flight  a  shoal  of  smaller  fry.     Here  aro 
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tbe  nmrow,  tkop-bodlcJ.  slhery  bream  ;  tho  coclliko,  broad-backed  mx 
tbo  deep,  fleshy- colour edf  Cnpe  snlman*  Here,  too,  are  Hsb*  fiimhhig  to 
and  fro,  which  in  Irath  may  bo  said  to  ♦*  bear  the  rich  hups  of  all  glodooj 
things."  I  bare  sees  the  fiBh-markets  of  Mimritius  and  olber  KAslmii 
places,  but  DGTer  hnvo  I  scon  fish  so  briUtJintly  luid  beaurifuUj  oolacirod 
as  some  that  are  oommoo  bore.  Two  kinds  in  particular  may  be  muoeil ; 
one  boLug  striped  with  jiigged  bands  of  tho  brightest  blue  and  onixi^ ;  tlio 
other  being  crossed  by  bars  of  the  ricbeat  green  and  gold.  Both  are  goud 
biters  and  capital  eating,  and  as  they  retain  their  rolnnrR  nHrr  rnnVinLr 
they  are  pleasant  objects  on  tbo  table. 

But  there  are  ugly  fellows  too.     One  little  wi  i 

bis  extreme  aod  unparalleled  hideonsness,  wo  duli  1 

respoots  be  ib  hateful.  This  pariah  of  the  fi^h  race  is  cowardly  but  ^'i 
ueyer  Bwimming  forth  into  the  open  water,  but  crouching  in  holes  i.i  ...-. 
rock,  or  among  the  seaweed^  not  far  from  tho  gnrface.  He  has  a  dute^tabla 
knack  of  seizing  the  bait  when  it  gets  within  reach,  and  bnbling  it  tenacicm^ly 
while  you  tug  and  tug  in  tlie  behef  that  the  hook  has  caught.  The  first  fiai^ 
of  this  kind  which  I  brought  up  o^ered  eo  much  resistanci/ tliat  I  reck 
upon  a  prize  of  magnificent  proportions,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  wri^ 
uncanny  creature  tliree  or  four  tnches  long.  This  toad  of  the  oceim  is 
broviTi  and  mottled,  is  scalelees,  and  protrudes  largo  mious  eyes.  Its 
mouth  is  far  too  large  for  its  body,  and  overhung  by  masses  of  fleshy  skin 
not  unlike  lips.  Two  largo  prickly  ^s,  just  Like  tho  wings  of  harpies,  ard 
placed  close  to  tho  head,  and  a  long  row  of  similar  ones  runs  down  tbe 
back.  Small  yellow  toeth,  which  bare  a  proneness  to  bite^  complete  thi* 
picture. 

But  the  most  companionable  and  interesting  fishes  wa  bairo  baro  oro 
the  porpoises.  They  are  our  daily  TisitorB.  A  school  of  abciut  a  buTidracl 
appear  to  have  then*  abiding  place  somewhere  along  tho  coast.  Sbor 
after  sonnHe  tlicy  come  plunging  and  leaping  up  from  tha  fK^ndiwnrd 
returning  again  ere  tho  day  be  out.     They  are  not  the  unconlli 

they  appear  and  are  reputed  to  be.     Wo  have  excellent  opporli ,  f 

observation,  as  these  lively  crimtures  keep  close  inshare,  jnst  ontsido  tho 

rocks,  but  within  and  nmonfrst  the  l)rcakcrfl;  whirh  have 

them.     It  is  a  nu'e  Bit^ht  to  see  a  tioop  of  porpoises  cim 

towards  the  land  on  the  crest  of  a  roller.     When  caught  by  such  n  ware 

tboy  turn  with  it,  and  as  tbo  gi'eat  heave  of  water  gathers  itself  up,  wall- 

like,  and  then  curls  over  and  darts  down,  smooth,  grecn^  and  rruahin^r,  tho 

line  of  porpoises  may  be  clearly  seen,  at  full  loogth,  regular  as  a 

of  cavalfTi',  diviug  or  rntlier  rushiug  with  the  for^^n  of  tlu^  wa; 

stiller  depths  bcnoatli  the  swirling  foam, 

Pleasant  is  it,  too,  to  watch  th©  porpoises  kajp,  n.-,  *  i  ! 
them  do,  clear  over  a  breaker,  or  turn  head  over  tail  in 
or  catch  at  some  roving  fish,  for  which  thry  are  cvi^r  \odi 
havoc,   indeed,  do   tho>*o  voracious  creatures  make  ammn 
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fcUowB,  and  a  moniiag  wl«sn  nti  porpoises  appear — a  nu'O  it  vent — in  u 
cturtjuii  prciado  to  good  sport. 

At  Bpiiog-tidcB,  when  Uii)  ffir-receding  wmcn  leave  tlio  toekit  bar^,  a 
pi    '  i^liso  of  fti'asido  '*  wondera**  id  dia^tosed.     The  iirst  day  wlicis 

\\>-  t  each  a  glimpee  of  the  beftuties  whicb  tb©  tJuu  bidea  Uuppened 

to  bo  buiidaj,  and  our  pnrty  wero,  I  believo,  nono  the  Morso  for  being 
eouipeUed  to  wander  in  rapttiroas  adiniraiioDf  not  amidi^l  tbo  fretttsd  aislea 
of  ehurcli  or  cathedral,  but  aniidst  Ibeae — ^thc  humblost,  and  3'Gt  the  most 
in  ^.     The  rocks  were  found  to  contiun  pool 

ni        ,  itubcra*  t'tvch  being  in  itstdf  a  most  perfect 

and  amply -fumiahod  aquaniim.  Worda  cannot  describe  the  purity  of 
the  water  in  these  wave-worn  cavities,  but  it  will  bo  understood  perhaps 
whso  X  say  that  on  more  than  ono  occasion  I  have  got  a  wetting  by 
walking  into  one,  under  tbo  dehiniun  that  it  whs  dry.  These  jtools  arc 
aomoUmea  carpeted  with  Boa-weed  of  vivid  tints,  with  Bpongca^  with 
fnngi^  or  perbapfl  with  sparkling  and  sbelbstrown  sand,  All  round  the 
Hides   is   A   iliii  vth  of  sea-weed,   while  under  tiny  overhanpng 

eliffe  sea  anemc  .or  the  ntarliko  species  of  the  sea  nrihin  move 

curiously  abouU  iiulutadea  of  delicate  and  graoeful  Utile  litih,  wilb 
silvery^  striped,  golden,  or  speckled  bodies,  glide  peaeefully  hither  and 
thither,  or»  when  disturbed,  dart  into  uome  smaller  out-pool^ — a  sort  of 
inner  chamber,  where  the  flea-v^eed  grows  tliioker,  the  rock  overhangs 
more,  and  a  comfortablo  hiding-place  can  be  found.  The  beautiful  ebolls 
we  pick  up  on  the  sandu  ubovo  are  here  st^en  animated,  moving  about 
the  bottom,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  the  wonderful  economy  of  the 
univejiie. 

But  time  would  fail  me  wore  I  to  write  of  these  Bub-u»]:  "  ries  as 

I  should  bke  to  da.      Their  t^'pes  and  formu  are  so  \  1  new, 

^ir  habits  ant  »o  interesting  and  suggestive,  their  colours  are  so  rich  and 
mellow,  and  tbey,  in  tlieir  native  loveliness,  seem  so  confidently  to  defy 
tlio  power  of  man  to  imitate  or  to  maUsh  their  beauties,  that  one  could 
i-ver  tiro  of  trying  to  do  jufitict)  to  such  a  theme.  But  there  are 
ther  features  of  our  watering-place  jet  to  be  deecribed  ere  tliis  rapid 
sketch  eadn.  Not  iar  np  the  coast  the  sea  has  scooped  out  of  a 
mass  of  sandi^ione  rocks  ikrei)  or  four  picturcaquo  aivbes  and  caves, 
not  jarge»  but  in^telj  beautifu],  as  the  allertioon  sun  glmts  through 
their  ehink»  and  crutmie/j,  and  throws  a  glow  upon  tha  big  bouldeiii 
piled  up  in  the  backgnmnd*  Half<a-ndle  further  we  oome  to  a  Uttle  bay, 
hemmed  In  by  tall  rocks,  but  skirted  by  a  delioious  strip  of  bard  iina 
mmh  Hehind  and  rr  '  '-  s,  sheer  from  tlie  water's  edge  to  the  height 
of  H(Kl  ff>r*t,  an  aim'  ibcular  hill*  clothed  v/ith  thick  vegetation — 

rnstUug  bananas,  »pir.%i  uluen,  and  hanging  ercepeiti,  whose  evergreen 
tints  ai*'-  t*(*fl*'i4<ii].  wiu'h  llu'i  ti  Ii'  t^  till  nrul  \\\t  mr  \^  ciiilm,  in  thu  wators 
below. 

Til'-  '  V',' "iJiDu  iji  on:-  v.uiulI  stem  5!;:  :\  to  eves  accus- 
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tomed  to  the  loafago  and  busb-growib  of  soulheni  Eiiropp.  All  along  1 
beacb,  just  above  liigli  water  luark,  iiro  rovvs  of  tall  ^ri«i  aloes,  a  |il 
whose  leaves  are  as  larjjre  as,  tbougb  their  arranj^f^  ^ho 

of  tbe  Mexican  agjive.     These  veterans  rise  in  ecu  :ht  i 

twenty  feet.     Around  their  stems  cluster  thickly  the  dead  loavo«  of  many 

long  seasons,  and  at  the  top  the  fresh  hving  leaves  (*prt'ad  out  "■ ^     ^'  - 

wise*     Standing  thus,  they  look  hko  gaunt  sentries  stationed  i 

beacli.     They  aro  scattered  singly  amidst  tho  bush,  clothing 
steep  and  high,  that  rise  abruptly  from  the  sands  along  the  wlii  i 

of  the  Natal  coast.  But  dense  groTes  of  tho  wild  Ivanana,  and  eloscly- 
matted  jungle  of  stunted  growth^  give  frcBhness  thronghont  tlio  jear  to  the 
aspect  of  tho  shore. 

Not  many  birds  are  to  he  seen  hereabotit.     Occasionally  a  gull  will  i 
over  the  eea  to  some  unseen  reBting  place.     Now  and  then  that  tootbson 
dehcacy«  the  *^  Oddidore,**  will  alight  on  the  beach  In  truest  of  insects  or  criah 
About  ten  miles  to  the  south wai*d  a  stream  called  in  the  expr* 
of  the  natives,  Amanzimtote,  or  Iliver  of  Sweet  Water,  i 
Near  the  mouth  it  spreads  out,  as  many  of  our  Afric»in  rivers  do,  into  ti 
lagoon,  surrounded  by  bushy  hills,  who&o  environing  trees  spring  nearly  out 
of  the  water.     Here  these  beautiful  birds  may  be  found  in  large  nuiisb4«iB» 
for  in  this  sequestered  retreat  few  sportsmen,  as  yet,  have  found  them  out 
At  the  mouth  of  our  river,  the  XJmbogontwini,  there  are  several  largn 
boulders  overlooking  tho  stream,  and  on  the  top  of  these  a  pair  of  gpeeklc 
kingfishers,  the  largest   and   rarest  of  that  beautiful  species,  are  oft<?n^ 
distinctly  perched.     We  have  seen,  too,  more  than  one  flock  of  pelicana 
pass  over  us,  their  number  being  precedifd,  as  usual,  by  a  lca<Kr,  and  thcirJ 
harsh  cries  distinctly  reaching  us  from  a  vast  altitude.     Black- wing«ed>l 
white-headed  sea-eagles  sometimes,  though  not  ofU*n,  sail  pass  majes- 
tically, while  silvor-wingod  snipe  may  bo  met  with  on  tho  beach  in  tha 
(?arly  morning.     The  bubh  at  the  back  of  us  is  thronged  with  smoUcr 
birds,  emcrald'winged,  golden-breasted,  scarlet-coUared,  or  black- crosted^ 
and  by  no  means  destitute  of  vocal  capacity. 

There  arc  other  forms  of  life  about  ns  of  which  tho  reader  may  lik^  to 
liear  something.     Our  house  is  situated  in  tho  corm*r  of  ^hut  is  kno 
as  a  KatBr  location.     The  cautious  foresight  of  tho  English  govcmmont  h*i 
set  apart  lor,  and  the  liberality  of  the  colonial  legislature  has  secus 

mass  of  Kaffirs,  refugees,  and  others,  living  within  the  colony,  ceit. - 

spaces  of  land»  comprising  in  all  about  a  million  and  a  half  aciVs,  which  aro 
UUilienably  assigned  for  their  occupation  and  benefit.      All  tb« 
iOuthward  of  ns  for  twenty  miles  is  one  of  these  lo«^ationa,     8011 
natives  resident  in  it  are  among  the  oldest  coloured  inhalatants  ot  ih« 
colony.     Of  late  years  tho  location  has  become  partly  depopulated,  owing . 
to  that  insduct,  or  necoasity,  of  savage  races  which  leatls  them  to  retir 
before  the  advances  of  civilization.     This  hm' 
iine^t  land  on  the  coa^t.     It  la  oJoso  to  town,  n 
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MauT  n  wliite  setUer  would  be  only  too  thankful  to  have  a  homo  h<jrt\ 
Bat  Hh  very  proximity  to  tho  more  tkit'kly  eoloiiked  ilistricts  couslitutos  vis 
chief  drawback  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives.  Thoy  begin  to  ftd  cromped  uud 
ovorlook*3d  ;  and  latterly  many  hirge  trilj^s  have,  for  uo  othc'f  apparent 
reason,  moved  away  nearly  a  hundred  miles  to  the  southward,  near  tho 
frontier  of  the  colony.  Tho  consequence  is  thai  thia  beautiftil  tract  of 
ooiintrj*  is  scarcely  peopled  at  ail,  and  it  is  hoped  that  tho  home  government 
will  allow  it  to  be  exchanged  for  the  lands  voluntarily  selected  by  ltd 
former  inhubitanti?. 

But  there  are  many  Kaftira  residing  bore  nevertheless.  Two  kraola 
are  in  the  immediate  nei^^hbourhood,  and  as  we  are  largely  dependent 
upon  them  for  oni'  daily  supplies,  th<jy  ai*o  regarded  as  part  of  otir  esta- 
bli^hment.  Butcherien  and  Bhops  are  at  some  disttuice,  and  fish  forms 
a  large  feature  iii  one's  dally  vkhh,  Tliese  black  neighbours  of  ours  are 
simple,  primitivu  people,  who  regard  this  rough  and  rude  shanty  as  a  soil 
of  manor-hoase,  from  whence  they  have  a  pi*egcriptive  right  to  draw  as 
much  custom  as  possible.  We  had  not  been  hero  two  days  before  the 
head  and  lord  of  the  nearest  kraal  came  to  pay  his  resiiects.  He  was 
n  tall,  tine  old  man,  of  about  sixty  live,  as  far  as  one  could  judge,  and  a 
Jvaflir's  ago  ia  one  of  those  mysteries  which  baffle  the  feharpest  inteb 
ligenee  and  the  most  prolonged  observation.  He  wai  in  the  garb  of 
his  people,  that  is  tho  garb  of  nature,  wholly  unassisted  save  in  tlio 
girdle  of  fikin  and  a  feather  or  two  fetuck  in  his  hair.  A  young  wife 
accompanied  him,  apparently  regarding  her  patriarchal  husband  as  an 
excellent  joke.  Having  squatted  on  his  knees  in  the  verandah  he  began 
to  take  snulf,  as  a  preface  to  farther  diplomatic  intercourse,  and  then 
proceeded  with  inflexible  candour  to  express  his  opinion  regarding  the 
personal  appearance  oi  every  member  of  our  party,  to  tlie  great  confusion 
of  all.  Having  of^ked  for  a  drink,  and  obtained  it,  he  gave  the  best  part 
of  tho  beverage  to  hin  young  wife,  who  told  him  that  it  would  certainly 
do  him  harm  were  he  to  imbibe  it  all.  Having  then  arranged  to  supply  ua 
with  milk  and  com  daily,  he  saluted  us  as  his  rulers  and  beuefact<3rs,  and 
went  his  way.  The  next  morning  the  head  of  another  kraal,  about  two 
miles  off,  came  to  see  uh,  bringing  with  him  ba«kets  containing  noble  fish, 
htrge  active  crayfish,  oysters  and  mussels,  fur  all  of  which  excellent  prices 
were  demanded.  It  is  a  sbgular  cireiunstivncc  that  while  Zulus  generally 
will  not  touch  fish,  looking  upon  it  a«  well  m  upon  pork  m  unelcan,  these 
Kallirs  have  no  such  scruples,  and  almost  subsiat  on  fish.  Tho  children  como 
down  in  ahoals,  pick  a  qnantity  of  mtissols  of  the  rocks,  light  a  fire  uprm 
the  beach,  and  roast  them  over  it ;  and  capital  eating  they  are  when  thus 
cooked.  More  expert  fishermen  than  th<i  Kafiirs  are  1  have  rarely  stien. 
Their  lines  are  of  grtdat  strrngth,  twisted  out  of  gtrips  of  bnrk,  Btiitiug 
these  with  ci-ayfi^h  iliv.y  will  pull  out  of  small  holes,  with  surprising  quick* 
ness,  fish  after  fijih — great  struggling  fellows  which  rei|uiro  a  hard  blow  or 
ley  are  got  ofi'  tho  line* 
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Tho  oilier  day  \vq  mado  a  sUkie  visit  to  tli«  neai'eei  knuJ.  Aft^ 
following  some  winding  paths,  darkt^ued  by  the  oy€*rimugiug  htisli, ' 
to  a  group  of  about  half* a- dozen  bewhive* shaped  hula  pliiced  rouiid 
enclosure  for  cattb,  at  the  top  of  a  bllL  A  cboiiis  of  macy  dogs  j 
oxvt  approach.  Cura,  of  no  breod  in  p^irticiilar,  lUwap  injNt  the  kmal^ 
of  Kaffirs,  and  bark  mueh  without  bitiug  at  all*  S^irend  wotam  erairlc 
out  of  the  aperturesi  two  foot  high,  through  which  alooc  dajligbl  fitid 
ingress  into  these  slruw  huts,  Proaently  the  whole  scmglio  wa«^  onnii 
uSj  and  in  due  timo  the  old  chief  hlmfielf  toddled  up  from  a  Diidd*^^ 
siesta  under  a  leafy  tree.  It  was  ploasaut  to  see  how  thoroughly  food  unil 
fearless  of  him  bis  wives  seemed  to  be,  Thero  wore  nix  of  them,  otii  fo 
each  hut.  All  had  babies  of  tender  age  on  their  backs  or  in  their  i 
He  was  no  Bluebeard,  this  aged  polygamiftt,  and  fondled  his  youngest  infati 
— a  bead-eyed  little  urchin  wholly  naked,  as  all  Kaffir  childfon  are — wit 
more  manifest  aHection  than  I  e^er  aaw  a  native  exhibit  before.  Prv^M3ntlf 
a  woman  much  older  than  the  rest  came  up  and  Bf|Qatted  down  on 
fours  beside  him,  as  though  the  place  were  hei-s  by  right.  lie  lookc 
pleased  to  see  her*  She  put  her  head  down,  very  much  aa  a  cat 
when  it  wants  stroking,  and  he  fondly  rubbt?d  and  scratched  it  for  a  whDoJ 
The  action  was  so  simple,  yet  eo  funny,  that  we  conld  not  resist  a  latigl 
He  looked  up  rather  wonderingly  and  asked  ns  if  we  were  smiling  at 
doing  that.  **  You  white  men  have  particular  ways  of  caivBaiug  thoee  yi 
love,  and  this  is  our  way/'  The  juBti(?o  of  this  remark  we  had  to  admilt 
whether  we  liked  it  or  not  J  and  though  the  b  '  *         * 

confessed  to  ourselves  that  the  self-suflieiency  .; 

for  habita  and  customs  that  differ  from  their  own,  often  dcBorve  Buvh  ni 
rebuke  aa  we  received  from  this  Zulu  philufiojher*     The  old  lady  herself 
was  evidently  dehghted  with  the  attention  of  her  hnshand,  and  proudly 
told  us  that  she  was  his  oldest  wife.     '*  And  I  love  her  the  best/'  said  he, 
an  aBsuranco  by  no  means  resented  by  the  others. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  story  told  by  a  medical  fi-icnd,  who  many  y>eaf#J 
resided  in  the  upper  districts.     The  wife  of  a  powerful  chief  living  m  tht 
vicinity  was  bilten  by  a  snake,  and  in  his  amdety  to  cure  her  the  chief  at 
once  sent  for  the  European  doctor.     Home  c-  'r  time  oecciiSttnly 

elapeed  before  the  latter  could  possibly  reach  tl     ^  md  his  arrival  VTk4 

too  late  to  effect  a  cure ;  the  wife  died.    Tho  chief  was  wildly  ineonsalahi^* 
**  But  you  have  plenty  more  wives/'  suggented  my  friend,  olutious  to  chmtt 
tho  painful  distress  of  the  bereaved  chieftain,  who  could  number  his  wirei  I 
l»y  tens,  if  not  by  twenties.    *'  Ah/'  said  he,  with  an  exprcSBion  of  rtnil  mul 
deep  fceUng,  **but  the  heait  loves  but  one.'* 

Before  we  Itft  the  kraal  a  fine  young  mao,  himself  imirn«>d,  camt  lip« 
**  That  13  my  eldest  eon/'  said  the  old  wifo,  **  and  tho  best  of  th«m  nil/' 
Tho  beir»  despite  his  importance  and  superiority,  seemed  a  tiiod«iit 
tmasstimSng  fellow.  When  his  father  dies,  he  will  inherit  not  only  hit 
station  and  property,  but  his  wives  too,  who  will  th«^  be  hli  tlaVMi  ami 
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dQtl  to  \rork  for  him^  as  tht\v  ikow  nic  for  bis  poront.  Thin  if4  ouc^  o[ 
thci  prorisious  of  RulHr  kir,  wbkU  it  Ib  ati  iiuomaly  of  our  Bixriul  eouditiou 
to  have  in  operation  h«ro, 

Bintill  thiugs  pl&oao  tliea<6  BimpiLi'iniuatHi  pLUiui*  The  girls  of  uijr 
pai'tv  Lad  brought  sevend  etripfl  of  eoloTtrfsd  nigs«  uid  ihedo  were  itccoptc'd 
wiUi  bouudlt^ss  grutitiule  by  the  women,  who  forthwith  began  bedecking 
tho  brows,  ihii  iLrms^  and  Iho  person  of  ibeir  lord  and  masttr  wltii  them, 
rofl^rving  only  one  bit  apiece  for  themselves.  Tlic  old  man  was  as  proud 
of  theeo  deoorfttioas  m  n  gartered  knight  may  be  with  his  ribbon*  and  the 
whole  porfy  lit  cmee  bnitit  into  <i  jubilimt  chorut,  keeping  limfi  with  their 
hands  and  shouldDrei.  Vanity  ia  no  less  a  foible  with  KaJEn  than  with 
Europeans.  Not  long  tiince  a  party  of  the  girls  at  this  kraal  eame  to  see 
110,  t)tach  having  a  baby  strapped  to  her  book.  Happening  to  catch  a 
gUmpsts  of  a  bwIt  '  '  i  'glass  of  fair  »»/,©»  an  object  they  had  nevor 
»eeu  before,  their  us  most  extravagant  and  vociferous.     Screams 

of  astonishment  and  adminition  filled  tho  room.  Huddling  up  together  so 
that  all  might  get  a  glimpfte  of  themselves  in  the  miiTor,  they  began 
dancLn^i  singing,  and  roiling  their  eyes  and  heads  about  aftor  a  fiiehion 
known  only  to  such  barbarians.  Since  thai  time  they  have  brought  fish 
and  wild-fruit  as  bribes  for  pcmiiesion  to  gust  into  and  dance  before  thd 
magio  mirror. 

But  I  must  slop,  for  my  pen  m  running  away  with  me.  There  are 
other  aspects  of  our  watering- place  ub  nuv«l.  if  not  as  interesting,  as  those 
I  have  dcscribetl*  Much  might  be  said  of  the  luxury  of  bathing  as  we 
have  it  here,  with  no  pr^'ing  eyes  to  care  for,  and  the  rock-bound  but 
turbolent  breakers  to  bound  amongst.  To  be  knocked  about  by  these 
ates.  lifted  off  your  feet  by  an  advancing  breaker,  and  tossed  up  high,  if 

dtj,  upon  the  sands,  to  be  scrubbed  by  the  coarse  clean  sand,  or 
whirled  amidst  thn  lathrr  of  some  seething  **  cross-jobble/'  is  to  enjoy  sea- 
bathing  in  its  betst  tuid  truest  form.  Then,  when  you  have  had  enough 
of  the  salt  water,  a  dozen  paces  across  the  river -bar  takes  you  to  the 
shallow  stream,  where  you  can  have  a  cool  fre^h  bath,  and  feel  in  all 
respects  renovated.  This  last  facility  to  my  mind  mitkes  our  bathing 
perfoctioD, 

Or  go  to  the  top  of  thai  little  hiU  near  tho  cottage,  cro%vned  by  a  flag- 
Ktafi',  and  see  what  a  glorious  prospect  spreads  out  Inland.  At  our  feet 
stn^tches  northward  a  long  narrow  plain,  green  with  nestling  cane  leaves, 
and  humumzed  by  many  sugar-mills.  All  round  it  rise  bold  hills,  dark 
witli  the  primeval  bush  which  covers  all  our  coast  lands.  On  the  other 
side  the  valley  mx^dn  wejstwai'd,  disclosing  an  ever-undidating  woodland 
coxmtri*,  rising  and  sinking  in  pleasant  continuity  of  softest  Tallies,  where 
bill  '      lies  or  sleepy  rivers  are  llowing ;  while  further  yet  the  rolhni; 

np3  te  in   huge  swelling  h4?ights,  here  and  there  rent  by  somo 

sudden  chasm,  tmt  following  each  other  in  their  upward  march  to  our 
mountain  f^antier^  like  tho  rolling  billows  of  the  sea. 
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And  back  to  that  sea  oar  eye  hutinetifdif  t^ini^ 

half  the  horizon,  and  nnqnestioiiaUj  predomiiiaiaa.    B  i 

strangely  silent  sea ;  rarely,  indeed,  is  a  sail  seen  1901k  it 

month  of  residejnce  we  have  seen  but  four  iteamera  mi  tinee  paOiqg 

Teasels.    Coleridge  might  fitly  have  written  hare : — 

Akme,  aloiie,— all,  all  done  1 
Alone  00  a  wide,  wide  sea. 

A  wide  sea  truly.  The  crested  waves  thai  eoma  iroopiqg  iip  in 
order  may  have  travelled,  for  anght  I  know,  from  thai  i 
land  investing  the  soath  pole  yonder;  there  is  iMUif^  to  slop  tlMir 
march  betwixt  this  shore  and  that  fiosoff  strand.  They  are  the  pmek 
deep  ocean;  they  are  in  no  degree  of  the  earthi  earthy.  Unlike  the 
waters  of  the  G^man  Ocean  or  the  British  flhannel,  they  are  ilia  true 
aquapura  of  the  sea  gods.  Agencies  inviriUe  to  ns,  opoatang  at  remote 
distances,  gales  and  storms  of  whidi  we  are  insenaible,  mofe  them.  In 
the  cahnest  weather  they  break  and  roar  inceaaanily,  and  there  axe  Sew 
ears  to  hear  them.  Commerce  has  yet  to  stretdh  her  wings  tibia  way,  and 
to  make  these  waters  lively  with  the  presence  of  ships  and  ateamen. 
"When  the  avenues  of  human  industry  in  the  northern  would  are  filled  to 
overflowing,  then  we  may  hope  to  see  this  sea  lit  with  many  a  white  sail, 
and  all  the  latent  goodness  oi  the  land  deveibped;  and  may  Omi  day  be 
nigh. 
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^*  DoqH  7on  see,  sir/'  mid  bIi©,  with  ft  moek  air  of  being  offended, 
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CHArTER  XXIV, 

Doubts  and  Feabs. 

KD  hero  is  tlie  letter,  Julia/*  Baid 
L*£strAiigOf  as  ibej  sat  at  tea 
together  tliftt  same  evening,  •*  Hero 
is  the  lotioT  ;  and  if  I  were  as  cleTcr 
a  casuist  as  Colouel  Bramlcigb 
thought  mo,  I  should  perhaps  know 
whether  I  have  Iho  right  to  read  it 
or  not/* 

*•  Once  I  Lnve  begun  to  discuss 
such  a  point,  I  dietrust  my  judg- 
ment ;  but  when  I  pro&otmco 
promptljj  suddenly,  out  of  mere 
woman's  instinct,  I  hare  great  faitli 
in  mjBplf/* 

*'  And  bow  does  your  woman's 
iuBtinct  incliuo  hero  ?  '* 

**  Kot  to  read  it.     It  may  or  may 
not  have  been  the  writer *8  intenUon 
to    have    aoaled  it ;  tho  omission 
was  possibly  a  mero  accident.     At 
^U  events,  to  have  shown  you  the  contents  would  have  been  a  courtesy  at 

Q6  writer's  option.     He  was  not  so  inclined '* 

"  Stop  a  bit,  Julia/*  tried  be,  laughing.  **  Here  you  are  arguing  the 
fiRe,  aftor  hnring  given  me  the  instinctive  impulse  tliat  would  not  wait 
or  Jngic,     Now,  rU  not  st.ind  ♦  floggee  and  preaehee  '  too/* 

''  X)oxi*t  you  Bee,  air,'*  said  she,  with  a  mock  air  of  being  oiTetidedi 
VOL.  xn. — NO.  95,  ^1, 
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**  that  th©  very  essence  of  this  female  instinct  is  its  being  the  perception 
of  an  inspired  process  of  reasoning,  an  instinctiTe  sense  of  right,  that 
did  not  re/|ture  a  mental  effort  to  arrive  at/* 

"  And  this  instinctive  sense  of  right  says,  Don*t  read  ?  " 

**  Exactly  80.*' 

**  Well,  I  don't  agree  with  you,*'  said  ho,  with  a  sigh,  **  I  don't 
know,  and  I  want  to  know,  in  what  light  Colonel  Bramleigh  puts  mo 
forward.  Am  I  a  Eiend  ?  am  I  a  dependant  ?  am  I  a  man  worth  taking 
some  tronhle  abont  ?  or  am  I  merely,  as  I  oTorheard  him  saying  to  Lord 
Culduff,  *  a  young  fellow  my  boys  are  very  fond  of  ?  '  *'  M 

**  Oh,  George.     You  never  told  me- this."  " 

"  Because  it's  not  safe  to  tell  you  anything.  You  are  sure  to  resent 
thingg  you  ought  never  to  show  you  have  known.  Td  lay  my  life  on  it 
that  had  you  heard  that  speech,  you'd  have  contrived  to  introduce  it  into 
some  narrative  or  some  description  before  a  week  went  over." 

**  Well,  it's  a  rule  of  war,  if  the  enemy  fire  unfair  ammunition,  you 
may  send  it  back  to  him." 

**  And  then,"  said  L'Estrange,  reverting  to  hie  own  channel  of  thought, 
**  and  then  it*6  not  impossible  that  it  might  be  such  a  lett^^r  as  I  would  not 
have  stooped  to  present." 

"  If  I  wer«  a  man,  nothing  would  induce  me  to  accept  a  kttar  of 
introduction  to  any  one,"  said  she,  boldly,  **  It  puts  every  one  concerned 
in  a  fiilse  position.  '  Give  the  bearer  ten  pounds '  is  intelligible  ;  but 
when  the  request  is,  '  Be  polite  to  the  gentleman  who  shall  deliver  this  ; 
invite  him  to  dine ;  present  him  to  your  wife  and  daughters  ;  give  him 
currency  amongst  your  fnends ; '  all  because  of  certain  qualities  wliich 
have  met  feivour  with  some  one  else ;  why,  this  subverts  every  principlo 
of  social  intercourse  ;  this  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  that  lends  a  charm  to 
intimacy.  I  want  to  find  out  the  people  who  suit  me  m  lifo»  just  as  I 
want  to  display  the  traits  that  may  attract  others  to  77/ r." 

**  rd  like  to  know  what's  inside  this,"  said  L'E8trang>3,  who  only  half 
followed  what  she  was  saying. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  ?  "  said  she,  gravely.  J 

**  Do,  if  you  can."  " 

"  Here  it  is ; — *  The  bearer  of  this  is  a  young  fellow  who  has  been  our 
parson  for  some  time  back,  and  now  wants  to  '     ~  '  ^n>aDO.    Thero*i|| 

not  much  harm  in  him ;  he  is  well-born,  ^  preacher  h<i|^ 

twelve  minutes,  and  rides  admirably  to  houndet.  I>o  ^Lat  jou  can  for 
him  ;  and  believe  me  ynurs  truly.*  " 

•*  If  I  thought "  I 

*' Of  course  you'd  put  it  in  the  lire,    said  shn,  fml  Lii      '  :  ;1 

**  and  rd  have  put  it  there  though  it  should  Cuntain  suj  iy| 

the  reverse  of  all  this,'* 

'*  The  doctor  told  mo  that  Bramleigh  said  something  about  a  repara- 
tion that  he  owed  me ;  and  although  the  phrase,  coming  from  a  man  in 
his  state,  might  mean  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  it  bMH  keopa  reeacring 
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to  mj  mind,  and  snggesimg  an  eager  desire  to  know  wliat  be  coold 
pomt  to/* 

*'  Perliaps  Hib  eondcienoe  pricked  himi  George,  for  not  haviog  made 
more  of  yon  while  here.     I'd  almost  saj  it  might  with  some  juBlict}/' 

**  I  think  they  have  shown  as  great  atteutiun^ — have  been  most 
hospitable  and  courteous  to  ns/* 

«« I'm  not  a  Mr  witneeg,  for  I  have  no  eoii  of  gratitude  for  social 
cidlitiea.     I  think  it*8  always  the  host  Is  the  obliged  person*'* 

*'  I  know  you  do,'*  said  he,  smiling, 

**  Who  knows,"  said  she  warmly,  ''if  he  has  not  found  out  that  the 
*  young  fellow  the  boys  were  so  fond  of  *  was  worthy  of  favour  in  higher 
ijaarters  ?  Eh,  George,  might  not  this  give  the  clue  to  the  reparation  he 
ipeaka  of?  *' 

I  can  make  nothing  of  it,"  said  he,  as  he  tossed  the  letter  on  the 
table  with  an  impatient  movement.  ^'111  teU  you  what  I'll  do,  Julia," 
cried  ho,  after  a  pause.  **  111  take  the  letter  over  to  Caiitello  to-morrow, 
and  ask  Augustus  if  he  feels  at  liberty  to  read  it  to  me  ;  if  he  opine  not, 
111  get  him  to  seal  it  then  and  there." 

**  But  suppose  he  consents  to  read  it,  and  suppose  it  should  contain 
something,  I'll  not  say  offensive,  but  something  disagreeable,  something 
that  you  certaiBly  would  not  wish  to  have  said  ;  will  you  be  satisfied  at 
being  the  listener  while  ho  reads  it  ?  " 

**  I  think  I'd  rather  risk  that  than  bear  my  present  uncertainty." 

"  And  if  youll  let  me,  George,  I'll  go  with  you.     1*11  loiter  about  the 
grounds,  and  you  can  tell  Nelly  where  to  find  me,  if  she  wishes  to  see  me." 
By  the  way,  she  asked  me  why  you  had  not  been  to  Castello ;  but 
ly  head  being  vety  full  of  other  things,  I  forgot  to  tell  you ;  and  then 

:o  was  something  else  I  was  to  say." 
Try  and  remember  it,  George,"  said  she,  coaxingly. 

'*'What  was  it?  Was  it? — ^no — it  couldn't  have  been  about  Lord 
Culduff  carrying  away  the  doctor  to  his  own  room,  and  having  him  there 
iUll  half-an-hour  in  consultation  before  ho  saw  Colonel  Bramleigh." 

«» Did  he  do  that?" 

**  Yes.  It  was  some  redness,  or  some  heat,  or  something  or  other  that 
ho  remarked  about  his  ears  afUr  eating,  Ko,  no;  it  wasn't  that.  I 
remember  aU  about  it  now.  It  was  a  row  that  Jack  got  into  with  his 
Admiral ;  he  didn't  report  himself,  or  he  reported  to  the  wrong  man,  or  he 
went  on  board  when  he  oughtn't ;  m  fact,  he  did  something  irregular,  and 
the  Admiral  used  some  very  hard  language,  and  Jack  rejoined,  and  the 
lil>6h*jt  is  bo's  to  be  brought  before  a  court  martial;  at  least  he  fears  so." 

**  Poor  Mow  ;  what  is  to  become  of  him  ?  " 

**  Nelly  says  that  there  is  yet  time  to  apologize ;  that  the  Admiral  will 
ipcrmit  him  to  retract  or  recall  what  he  said,  and  that  his  brother  officers 
ny  ho  ought — some  of  them  at  loast." 

^*  And  it  was  this  you  forgot  to  tdl  me  ?"  said  she,  reproachfully. 

*'  No.    It  was  all  in  my  head,  but  along  with  so  many  things ;  and  tho.^ 
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I  was  80  badgorcd  and  bullied  by  the  cross-examination  tbey  enbnntteo* 
me  to  ;  and  so  anxlona  and  uneasy,  that  it  eecaped  me  till  now," 

**  Oh,  George,  let  us  do  a  good-natured  thing ;  let  us  go  over  and  see 
Nelly ;  she'll  hay©  so  many  troubles  on  her  heart,  she'll  want  a  word  o£ 
advice  and  kindness.    Let  us  walk  over  there  now."*  I 

**  It's  past  ten  o'clock,  Julia/'  m 

•*  Yes  ;  but  they're  always  late  at  Castello/*  ^ 

•*  And  raining  heavily  besides  ; — list^a  to  Umt !  ** 

*^  What  do  we  care  for  rain  f  did  bad  weather  ever  keep  either  of  as  at 
home  when  we  wished  to  be  abroad  ?  ** 

**  Wo  can  go  to-morrow.  I  shall  havo  to  go  to-morrow  about  this 
letter/' 

"  Bat  if  we  wait  we  shall  lose  a  post.  Come,  George,  get  your  coat  and 
hat,  and  I'll  he  ready  In  an  instant." 

^*  After  ail,  it  will  seem  so  strange  in  ns  presenting  ourselves  at  such 
an  hour,  and  in  such  a  trim,     I  don't  know  how  we  shall  do  it.*' 

'^Easily  enough.  I'll  go  to  Mrs.  Eady  the  housekeeper's  room*  and 
you'll  say  nothing  about  me,  except  to  NeUy ;  and  as  for  yourself,  it  will 
be  only  a  very  natural  anxiety  on  your  part  to  learn  how  the  Colonel  la 
doing.     There,  now,  don't  delay.     Let  us  bo  oflfat  once/' 

**  I  declare  I  think  it  a  very  mad  excursion,  and  the  only  thing  certain 
to  come  of  it  will  bo  a  heavy  cold  or  a  fever." 

•<  And  we  face  the  same  risks  every  day  for  nothing.  Tm  sure  wet 
weather  never  kept  you  from  joinmg  the  hounds." 

This  home- thrust  about  the  very  pomt  on  which  he  was  then  smarting 
decided  the  matter,  and  he  arose  and  left  the  room  without  a  word. 

**  Yes,'*  muttered  he,  as  he  mounted  the  stairs,  **  there  it  is  I  That'a 
the  reproach  I  can  neTer  make  head  against.  The  moment  they  say,  '  You 
were  out  huntLug,'  I  stand  convicted  at  once." 

There  was  Utile  opportunity  for  talk  as  they  breasted  the  beating  rain 
on  their  way  to  Castello  ;  great  sheets  of  water  came  down  with  a  gweoping 
wind,  which  at  times  compelled  them  to  halt  and  seek  shelter  ero  they 
could  recover  breath  to  go  on. 

"What  a  night,"  muttered  he.  '*  I  don't  think  I  was  ever  out  in  n 
worse." 

•*  Isn't  it  rare  fun,  George  ?  "  said  she,  latighmgly,     **  It's  as  good 
swimming  in  a  rough  sea." 

**  Which  I  always  hated." 

•*  And  which  I  delighted  in  t  Whatever  taxes  one's  stroDgth  to  its 
limits,  and  exacts  all  one's  courago  besides,  is  the  most  glorious  of  excite- 
ments.    There's  a  splash ;  that  was  hail,  George." 

He  muttered  something  that  was  lost  in  the  noise  of  the  sttirni ;  aud 
though  from  time  to  time  she  tried  to  provoke  him  to  speak,  now,  by  so  mo 
lively  taunt,  now  by  some  jesting  remark  on  his  sullen  humour,  he  main- 
tained his  silence  till  he  reached  the  terrace,  when  ho  said, — 

**  Here  we  aroj  and  I  declare,  Julia,  I'd  rather  go  back  than  go  forward*^ 
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"Ton  %\i^ui  bave  tlio  cboicc,'*  eaiJ  she  laughing,  as  sbe  rung  tlio 
bell,  «*  How  is  yuur  master^  William?"  aakcd  eiio,  as  the  servant 
aduuiUjtt  thc^m- 

*  No  better,  miss ;  tlio  Dublin  doctor's  upstairs  now  in  consultation, 

1  buliovo  there's  another  to  be  sent  for." 

**  Mind  that  jou  don't  say  I'm  here.     I'm  going  to  Mtb.  Eady's  room 
I  dry  my  clonk,  and  I  don't  wish  the  young  ladies  to  bo  disturbed/'  said 
e,  passing  hastily  on  to  the  housckcopor's  room,  while  L'Estrango  made 
|lhe  drnwing-rdom.     The  only  person  here,  however,  was  Mr* 
a,  with  his  hands  behind  his  back  and  his  head  bowed  furvimril^ 
was  slowly  pacing  the  room  in  melancholy  fashion. 

**  Brain  fever,  sir,"  muttered  ho,  in  reply  to  the  citraU  s  mqtury. 
**  Brain  fever,  and  of  a  severe  kind.  Too  much  application  to  business — 
did  not  give  up  in  time,  they  say.'* 

**  But  he  looked  so  well ;  seemed  always  so  hearty  and  so  cheerful/' 

it  Y^Yj  true,  sir,  very  tmo ;  but  as  you  told  us  on  Sunday,  in  that 
impressive  discourse  of  yours,  wo  are  only  whited  sepulchres." 

L'Estrange  blushed.  It  was  so  rare  an  event  for  him  to  be  compU- 
mented  on  his  talents  as  a  preacher  that  he  half  mistrusted  the  eulogy, 

"And  what  else,  indeed,  are  we  ?  "  sighed  the  Uttla  man.  "Here's 
our  dear  fiiend,  with  all  that  the  world  calls  prosperity ;  he  has  fortune, 
station .  a  fine  family,  and " 

The  enumerntiau  of  the  gills  that  made  up  this  lucky  man's  measure  of 
prosperity  was  hero  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Ellen  Bramleigh,  who 
came  in  abruptly  and  eagerly. 

*'  Whore's  Julia  ?  "  cried  she ;  *•  my  maid  told  me  she  was  here.'* 

L'E strange  answered  in  a  low  tone.    Ellon,  in  a  subdued  voice,  said, — 

**  I'll  take  her  up  to  my  room.  I  have  much  to  say  to  her.  Will  you 
let  her  remain  here  to-night  ? — ^you  can't  refuse.  It  is  impossible  she 
could  go  back  in  such  weather."  And  without  waiting  for  his  reply,  sho 
hurried  away» 

**  I  suppose  they  sent  for  you,  sir  ?  "  resumed  Harding,  *♦  Thoy  T^iehcd 
you  to  see  him  9  "  and  he  made  a  slight  gesturei  to  point  out  that  he  meant 
the  sick  man. 

**  No  ;  I  came  up  to  see  if  I  could  say  a  few  words  to  Augustus— on  a 
inalter  purely  my  own." 

**  Ha  !  indeed  I  I'm  afraid  you  aro  not  likely  to  have  the  opportunity. 
This  is  a  trj'ing  moment,  sir.  Dr.  B.,  though  only  a  country  practitioner, 
18  a  man  of  much  experiencci  and  he  opines  that  the  membranes  aic 
ftHected." 

•»  Indeed  r\ 

"  Yes  ;  he  thinks  it's  the  membranes  ;  and  ho  derives  his  opinion  firom 
the  nature  of  the  mental  disturbance,  for  there  are  distinct  intervals  of 
perfect  sanity — indeed,  of  great  mental  power.  The  Colonel  mLS  a  remai-k* 
able  man,  Mr.  L'Estninge ;  a  very  remarkable  man.'* 

**rTL'  always  heard  m*" 
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*'  Ah,  8ir,  he  had  great  projects — I  might  call  them  gracd  projecb,  for 
Ireland,  had  he  been  spared  to  carry  them  out." 

**  Let  ns  still  hope  that  he  may*'* 

'*  N0|  no,  sir,  that  is  not  to  be  ;  and  if  Bel  ton  be  correct,  it  k  a0  well^ 
perhapB,  it  should  not  be***  Here  he  touched  his  forehead  with  the  top  of 
his  iinger,  and  gave  a  glance  of  most  signlBeant  meauiiig.  i 

"  Does  he  apprehend  permanent  injury  to  the  brain  ?  '*  I 

The  other  pnrsed  his  mouthi  and  ahook  Lis  head  slowly^  but  did  not 
speak. 

**  That's  very  dreadful,"  said  L^Estrange,  sadly.  J 

''  Indeed  it  is,  sir  ;  tiike  this  £rom  ns,"  and  here  he  toachod  his  hoadJ 
**  and  what  are  wo  ?  ^Vliat  are  we  better  than  the  beasts  of  the  Etdd  ?  | 
But  why  do  I  say  this  to  you,  sir  ?  Who  knows  these  things  bettor  UnuaJ 
yourself?" 

The  curate  was  half  inclined  to  smile  at  the  ambiguity  of  tho  sp<»ech| 
bat  ho  kept  his  gravityi  and  nodded  assent. 

*'  Nobody  had  the  slightest  conception  of  his  wealUi,"  said  Harding, 
coming  up,  and  aotually  whispering  the  words  into  the  other  s  ear.     **  Wo 
knew  all  about  the  estated  property ;  I  did  at  least,  I  knew  oTery  aero 
of  it,  and  how  it  was  let ;  but  of  hifl  money  in  shares,  in  foreign  securities, 
on  moi'tgages,  and  in  various  investments ;  what  he  had  out  at  vonton?  in 
Assam  and  Japan,  find  what  he  drew  twenty*five  per  cent,  from  in  Peru ; 
— of  these,  sir,  none  of  us  had  any  conception ;  and  would  you  bolievo  it| 
Mr.  L' Estrange,  that  he  can  talk  of  all  these  things  at  some  moments  a«  i 
colieetudly  as  If  he  was  in  perfect  health  9     He  was  giving  directions  toJ 
Simcox  about  his  will,  and  he  said,  *  Half  a  sheet  of  note-paper  ^ill  do  it, 
SImcox.     I'll  make  my  intentions  very  clear,  and  there  will  he  nobody 
to  dispute  them.     And  as  to  details  of  what  Httle— he  called  it  Uttlo ! — 
I  possess  in  the  world,  X  want  no  notes  to  aid  my  memory.*     The  ductott  J 
howevtr,  positively  prevented  anything  being  done  to-day,  and  slnctlj  * 
interdicted  him  from  heaiing  any  matters  of  business  whiiUoever*     And  ti 
is  strange  enough,  that  if  not  brought  up  before  him,  he  will  not  advert 
to  these  topics  at  all,  but  continue  to  wander  on  about  his  past  life,  and 
whether  he   had  done  wisely  in  this,  or  that,  or  the   other,  nuiing  vt'iy  | 
worldly  thoughts  and  motives  very  oddly  at  times  with  those  that  belong  j 
to  more  senous  considerations.     Poor  Mr.  Augustus,**  con^nued  he,  aft^l 
a  short  breathing  momont*     **  Ho  does  not  know  what  to  do  !     Ho  wiis  I 
never  permitted  to  take  any  part  in  business,  and  he  kuows  no  more  of  i 
Biamleigh  mid  Underwood  than  you  do.    And  now  he  i^  ;  open  all 

letters  marked  immediate  or  urgent,  and  to  make  the  h  ^  3  he  cjuii 
to  give  directions,  and  to  come  to  decisions,  in  fact,  on  things  bo  nevor 
80  much  as  heard  of*     And  all  this  while  he  is  well  ;  'V^    "  ^ '    ''  '    > 

should  recover,  he'll  not  forgive  him  th«  lih<*Hy  L 
correspondence.     Can  you  imagine  a  mur<  'y- 

* •  I  think  much  of  tho  emhttrraasinent  un^.  ...  „_-.^^ , ,_ .         l»'t^ 

by  his  taking  you  into  his  counsels."  I 
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«t  ^  {  aud  that's  the  very  thing  I'll  not  su&r  him  to  do.  No,  bo, 
siri  I  know  the  Culoncl  too  well  Tor  thiit.  He  ulaji  when  he  is  well  and 
aboat  ftgikin,  ho  msy  forgiye  his  sou,  his  son  and  beir,  for  having  poa- 
scasird  himfieif  with  a  knowlodgo  uf  many  imporliuit  detoilB  ;  but  he'd  nut 
forgivo  the  agouti  Mr.  Harding,  I  think  X  can  hear  the  xery  words  heM 
ase\  He  said  once  on  a  lime  to  mc,  '  I  want  no  Grand  Tlzier,  Harding  ; 
I'm  Sultan  and  Grand  Vizier  too/  Bo  1  said  to  Mr.  Augustug,  •  I*vo  no 
head  for  luiilDeBa  after  dinner,  and  particularly  when  I  have  tasted  your 
father's  prime  Madeira/  And  it  was  truey  sir ;  true  aa  yon  stand  there, 
llie  doctor  and  I  had  finiahed  the  second  decanter  before  we  took  our 
coffee,'* 

L' Estrange  now  looked  the  leaker  folly  in  the  face  ;  and  to  hla 
astonifihment  saw  that  signs  of  las  having  draxdt  freely — ^which*  strtingcly 
enough^  had  hitherto  escaped  Ids  notice — were  now  plainly  to  be  seen  tht^re* 

**  No,  BIT,  not  a  bit  tipuy/  said  Harding,  interpreting  his  glance ;  '^  not 
oven  what  Mr.  Cutbill  calls  *  tight  1  *  I  won't  go  so  far  as  to  say  I*d  hko 
to  make  up  a  conipUcated  account;  but  for  an  off-hand  qnefiition  as  to  the 
value  of  a  standbg  crop,  or  an  allowance  for  improvements  in  the  case  of 
a  tenant-at-wiU«  I'm  as  good  as  ever  I  felt.  ^Mmt^s  rnore^  sir,  it's  three- 
and- twenty  years  since  I  look  so  much  wine  b<.fore.  It  was  the  day  I  got 
my  appointmeni  to  the  agency,  Mr.  L'EstiuDge.  I  was  weak  enough  to 
indulge  on  thai  ocoasionf  and  the  Colonel  said  to  me,  *  As  much  wine  oa  yoQ 
like,  Harding — a  pipe  of  it,  if  you  please  ;  but  don't  be  garrulous/  The 
word  sobered  mo,  sir — sobered  me  at  once.  I  was  offendedj  I'll  not  deny 
it ;  but  I  couldn't  afford  to  show  that  I  felt  it.  I  shut  up  ;  and  from  that 
hour  to  this  I  never  was  '  garrulous'  again.  Is  it  boasting  to  say^  sir, 
that  it* 8  not  oxetj  man.  who  could  do  as  much  ?** 
*      The  curate  bowed  politely,  as  if  in  concurrence, 

**  You  never  thought  me  gamUous,  sir  ?  ** 

^*  Never,  indeed*  Mr,  Harding/* 

'*  No«  sir,  it  was  not  the  judgment  the  ^vDrld  passed  on  me*     Men 
often  said  Harding  is   cautious,  Hai'ding  is  reserved,  Harding  is 
guarded  in  what  he  says ;  but  none  have  presumed  to  say  I  was  garrulous." 

**  I  must  say  I  think  you  dwell  too  much  on  a  mere  passing  expression. 
It  was  not  exactly  polite ;  but  I'm  sure  it  was  not  intended  to  convey 
either  a  grave  censure  or  a  iixed  opinion." 

**  I  hope  so  ;  I  hope  so,  with  all  my  heart»  bii*,"  said  he  pathetically. 
But  his  di'ooping  head  and  dt?pressed  look  showed  how  little  of  oncouiit^e* 
ment  the  speech  gave  him. 

*'  Mr.  Augaatufl  bogs  you'll  come  to  him  in  the  libraiyp  air,'*  said  a 
footman,  entering,  and  to  L'Esti*ange's  great  relief,  coming  to  hii  re«oti4 
horn  his  tiresome  companion. 

**  1  think  Vd  not  mention  the  matter  ncm^*'  said  Harding,  with  a  mgh. 
'*  Thtty*ve  trouble  and  sickncBS  iu  the  housei  and  the  moment  would  bo 
tinfavoarablc  ;  but  you'll  not  forget  it,  sir,  you'll  not  forget  that  I  want  the 
expfoesioa  reoaMttd,  or  at  least  the  admission  that  it  waa  used  inadvertently/' 
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L*Ef?trat!go  nodded  assent,  and  hurried  away  to  the  libraiy, 

**  The  man  of  all  otbors  I  wanted  to  see,*'  said  Angufitus,  meeting  biin 
vnih  an  outsiretclicd  band.  **  Wliat  on  eartli  baa  kept  jou  away  from  oa 
of  late  ?  ** 

**  I  fancied  you  were  all  a  little  cold  towarda  me/*  said  the  curate^ 
blusMng  deeply  as  be  fspoke  ;  *•  but  if  I  tbought  ytra  wanted  me,  I'd  not 
Lave  suffered  my  Buspicion  to  interfere*     I'd  bare  como  up  at  once," 

**  You*re  a  good  fellov.-,  and  I  beliere  yon  thoroughly*  There  has  been 
BO  coldness ;  at  least,  I  can  swear,  none  on  my  part,  nor  any  that  1  know  of 
elsewhere.  We  are  in  great  trouble.  You've  heard  about  my  poor  fatber*a 
seizure — indeed  you  saw  him  when  it  was  impendmg,  and  now  here  am  I  in 
a  position  of  no  common  difficulty.  The  doctors  have  declared  that  they 
will  not  answer  for  big  life,  or,  if  he  lives,  for  his  reason,  if  ho  be  disturbed 
or  agitated  by  questions  relating  to  business.  They  have,  for  greater 
impressiveness,  given  this  opinion  in  writing,  and  signed  it.  I  h&ve  tele- 
graphed the  decision  to  the  Firm,  and  have  received  this  reply,  '  Open  all 
marked  urgent,  and  answer.'  Now,  you  don't  know  my  father  very  long, 
or  rety  intimately,  but  I  think  you  know  enough  of  him  to  bo  aware  what 
a  dangerous  step  is  this  they  now  press  me  to  take.  First  of  all,  I  know 
no  more  of  his  affairs  than  you  do.  It  is  not  only  that  he  never  con^ded 
anything  to  me,  but  ho  made  it  a  rule  never  to  advert  to  a  matter  of 
business  before  any  of  us.  And  to  such  an  extent  did  ho  carry  his  jealouny 
^if  it  was  jealousy— in  this  respect,  that  he  would  immediately  interpose 
if  Underwood  or  the  senior  clerk  said  anything  about  money  matters,  and 
remark,  *  These  young  gentlemen  take  no  interest  in  such  subjects  ;  let  us 
talk  of  something  they  can  take  their  share  in.*  Kor  was  this  abstention 
on  his  part  without  a  touch  of  sarcasm,  for  ho  would  occasionally  talk  a 
little  to  my  sister  Marion  on  bank  matters,  and  constantly  said,  *  Why 
weren't  you  a  boy,  Marion  ?  Yon  could  have  taken  the  helm  when  it  was 
my  watch  below.'  This  sbowed  what  was  the  estimate  ho  had  formed  of 
myself  and  my  brothers,  I  mention  all  tbese  things  to  you  now,  that  you 
may  see  the  exact  danger  of  the  position  I  am  forced  to  occupy.  If  I 
refuse  to  act,  if  I  decline  to  open  the  letters  on  prcssmg  topics,  and  by  my 
refusal  lead  to  all  sorts  of  complication  and  dlfSculties,  I  shall  but  confirm 
him,  whenever  he  recovers,  in  his  depreciatory  opinion  of  me  ;  and  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  engage  in  the  correspondence,  who  is  to  say  that  I  may 
not  be  possessing  myself  of  knowledge  that  he  never  intended  1  should 
acquire,  and  which  might  produce  a  fatal  estrangement  botweeu  us  {n 
ihture  ?  And  this  is  the  doubt  and  difficulty  iii  which  you  now  find  mc^, 
HeiTQ  I  stand  Hurrounded  with  tbese  letters — look  at  that  pile  yonder — and 
I  have  not  courage  to  decide  what  course  to  take*"  1 

"  And  he  is  too  ill  to  consult  with  ?  "  ! 

**  The  doctors  have  distinctly  forbidden  one  syllable  on  ftny  bosinoas  I 
matter,** 

**  It's  sirango  enongh  tliiit  ft  waa  a  qneetlon  which  bore  upon  all 
thia  brought  me  ttp  her<i  to-dght.     Your  father  had  promised  mo  a  l«tt«/ 
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La%  Angusla  at  Rome,  vdth  rcftrcoce  to  a  cliAphluey  I  was  looHng  for, 
lie  told  Be  lion  io  inform  mo  that  be  bad  wrilton  tho  loticr  and  sealed 
left  it  on  the  tublo  in  the  library.     We  faimd  it  tber«,  as  bo  said, 
(lynot  Bcalcd;  and  thougb  tbat  point  was  not  important,  it  suggested 
(bseussion  between  Julia  and  myself  wbetber  I  bad  or  bad  not  tbe  rigbt 
read  it,  being  a  letter  of  presentation,  and  regarding  myself  alone.     Wo 
]d  not  agree  as  to  what  oiigbt  to  be  done,  and  resolved  at  last  to  lake 
e  letter  over  to  yoit,  and  say,  If  you  feel  at  liberty  to  let  mo  bear  what 
in  tbis,  road  it  for  mc  ;  if  yon  bave  any  scniplcB  on  tbe  score  of  reading, 
al  it,  and  the  matter  is  ended  at  once.     Tbis  is  tbe  letter.** 
Angnstus  took  it,  and  regarded  it  leisurely  for  a  moment. 
«'  I  think  I  need  have  no  hesitation  here/*  said  bo.     *^  I  break  no  seal^ 
i  least.^' 

He  withdrew  tbe  letter  carcfidly  from  the  envelope,  and  opened  it. 
•« «  Dear  Sedley,*  "  read  be,  and  stopped.    **  Why,  tbis  is  surely  a  mis- 
take ;  ibis  was  not  intended  for  Lady  Angusta  { **  and  bo  turned  to  tbe 
address,  which  ran,  "  The  Lady  Augusta  Bramleigh,  Villa  Altien,  Rome." 

E*'  Wbat  ean  tbis  mean  ?  '* 
*•  He  baa  put  xt  in  a  wrong  envelope.'* 
*'  Exaetly  so,  and  probably  sealed  the  other,  which  led  lo  bis  remark 
io  Belton.     I  suppose  it  may  be  read  now.     *  Bear  Sedley — Have  no  fears 
abont  the  registry.     First  of  all,  I  do  not  believe  any  exists  of  tbe  date 
lequired ;  and  soeondly,  there  will  be  neither  church,  nor  parson,  nor 
Register  hero  in  three  months  hence.*  "     Augustus  stopped  and  looked  at 
L'E strange.     Each  fiice  seemed  tbe  reflex  of  tbe  other,  and  tbe  look  of 
puzzled  horror  was  tbe  same  on  botb,     **  I  must  go  on,  I  can't  help  it," 
muttered  Augustus,  and  continued  :   "  *  I  have  spoken  to  the  dean,  who 
Agrees  with  me  tbat  Portsbandon  need  not  he  retained  as  a  parish.     Some- 
log,  of  course,  must  be  done  for  tbe  curate  here.     Tou  will  probably  bo 
ble   to   obtain  one  of  tbe  smaller  livbgs  for  him  in  tbe  Chancellor's 
patronage.     So  mucb  for  the  reg^'strj'  difficulty,  which  indeed  was  never  a 
ifficulty  at  all  till  it  occurred  to  your  legal  acuteness  to  m^e  it  such.* 
There  is  more  bcrci  but  1  am  unwilling  to  read  on,*'  said  Augustus, 
^bose  face  was  now  crimson,  '^  and  yet,  L'Estnuige,"  added  be,  '*  it  may 
ho  tbat  I  shall  want  your  counsel  in  this  very  matter.      I*U  finish  it'* 
And  be  read,  '*  *  llie  more  I  reflect  on  tbe  plan  of  a  compromise  tbe  less  I 
like  it,  and  I  cannot  Cbr  tbe  life  of  mo  see  bow  it  secures  finality.     If  tbis 
ebarge  is  to  bo  revived  in  my  son's  time,  it  will  certainly  not  1^  met  with 
'more   vii^our  or  more   knowledge  than    I  can  myself   contribute   to  it. 
'  'r  gains  by  the  lapse  of  years — bear  ihitt  m  mind.     The 
loh  L'Dviron  explanations  are  invariably  in  favour  of  the  rogue, 
just  because  ficUon  is  more  plausible  oflen  than  truth*     It  is  not  pleasant 
admit,  but  I  am  forced  to  own  tbat  there  is  not  one  amongst  my  sous 
bo  ban  eitlier  the  stamina  or  the  energy  to  confront  such  a  peril ;  ao  that, 
if  tbe  battle  bo  nally  to  be  fought,  let  it  come  on  whilo  I  am  yet  here» 
il  in  health  and  vigour  to  engage  io  it. 
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*^  *  There  are  abimdant  reasons  -why  I  cannot  confide  the  matter  to  any 
of  my  family — ono  will  attftico ;  there  is  not  one  of  them  except  my  eldest 
daughter  who  would  not  be  crashed  by  the  tidings,  and  though  she  lias  baad 
dtiongb,  she  has  not  the  temper  for  a  very  eiciting  and  cntical  straggle. 

** '  What  you  tell  me  of  Jack  and  hia  iudiBcretion  will  serve  to  show  yon 
how  Bale  I  should  be  in  the  handa  of  my  sons,  and  ho  is  possibly  about  aa 
wiS6  as  his  brothers,  though  less  pretentious  than  the  diplomatist ;  and  as 
for  AuguetuSi  I  have  great  misgivings.  If  the  time  should  ever  come  when 
he  should  have  conyinced  himself  that  this  claim  was  good, — and  sentimental 
reasons  would  always  have  more  weight  with  him  than  ei^ecr  law  or  logic » 
— I  say,  if  such  a  time  should  arrive^  he's  just  the  sort  of  nature  that  would 
prefer  the  martyrdom  of  utter  beggaiy  to  the  asaeition  of  Lis  rigbti  and 
the  Tanity  of  bemg  equal  to  the  sacrilic^  would  repay  him  for  the  nmu 
There  are  fellows  of  this  stamp,  and  I  have  terriblo  fears  that  I  hare  one 
of  them  for  a  son/  " 

Augustus  laid  down  the  letter  and  tried  to  smile,  but  his  lip  trembled 
hystericaUy,  and  his  voice  was  broken  and  uncertain  as  he  said  :  '^  This 
is  a  hard  sentence,  George,— I  wish  I  had  never  read  it.  What  can  it  all 
mean  ?  "  cried  he,  alter  a  minute  or  more  of  what  seemed  ciuel  sufFering. 
**  \Vhat  is  this  chdm  ?  Who  is  this  rogue  ?  and  what  is  this  charge  tJiat 
eui  be  revived  and  pressed  m  another  genei-ation  ?  Have  you  ever  heard 
of  this  before  ?  or  can  you  make  unything  out  of  it  now  7  Tell  me,  for 
mercy's  sake,  and  do  not  keep  me  longer  in  this  agony  of  doubt  and 
unceiiftinty/*  • 

**  I  have  not  the  faintest  clue  to  the  meaning  of  all  this.  It  reads  oa 
if  some  one  was  about  to  prefer  a  claim  to  your  fathcr*8  estate,  and  that 
your  lawyer  had  been  advising  a  compromise  with  him.** 

**  But  a  compromise  is  a  sort  of  admission  that  the  chumaat  was  not  on 
impostor, — that  he  had  his  rights  9  " 

*'  There  are  rights,  and  rights  I  There  are  demands,  too,  that  it  ta 
often  better  to  conciliate  than  to  defy, — eren  thou^  defiance  would  bo 
successful.'* 

''  And  how  is  it  that  I  neTor  heard  of  this  before  f  '*  hmsi  ho  out 
indignantly.  **  Has  a  man  the  right  to  treat  his  son  in  this  faahion  ?  to 
bring  him  up  in  the  mibroken  security  of  succeeding  to  an  inheritance  thut 
the  law  may  decide  he  has  no  title  taf 

*^1  think  that  is  natuml  onongh.     Your  lather  evidently  did   uak 
recognize  this  man's  right,  and  felt  there  was  no  need  to  impart  the  nmt 
to  his  family." 

"  But  why  should  my  father  be  the  judge  in  his  own  eauae  f  ** 

L'Estrauge  smiled  £aintly :  the  line  in  the  Colunols  letter,  m  wMcli  be 
q»oko  of  his  sou's  scnsiUrcncss,  occurred  to  him  at  once. 

'^  I  see  how  you  treat  my  question/*  said  Augustus.  **  It  reminds  yon  i 
the  charivcter  my  iatiier  gave  me*      \\liat  do  you  say  then  to  thai  ] 
About  the  registry  ?     Vfh%\  if  we  be  clean-handed  in  this  busittotlj 
we  want  to  make  short  work  of  aU  records  ?  '* 
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uply  my  I  coji  mako  nothing  ol  it." 
lii  it  pofiuiblo,  think  you,  that  Marioa  knows  this  story  ?  '* 
'  I  think  it  by  no  means  unlikely/* 

It  would  accotuit  for  much  that  has  oft^su  puzzled  me/*  said  AogoaitiSi 
^nsing  as  he  spoke.  **  A  certain  self-assertion  that  she  has,  and  a  habit, 
J,  of  Bepturating  her  ovm  interests  from  those  of  the  rest  of  as,  as  thongU 
peculating  on  a  time  when  she  shuuld  walk  alone.  Have  you  remarked 
bat?'^ 

it^^IJ  If**  said  L'Estrongei  smillngi  "  romark  nothing!  there  is  not  a 
l^bservant  fellow  breathing." 

li'  it  were  not  for  those  words  about  the  parish  registry,  GeorgOi*' 

ad  the  other,  in  a  grave  tone,  *^  Fd  carry  a  Ught  heart  about  all  this  ;  I*d 

my  father's  Tersbn  of  this  fellow,  whoever  he  is,  and  bohere  him  to 

an  impostor ;  but  I  don't  like  the  notion  of  foul  play,  and  it  does  mean 

bill  plfty." 

range  was  silent,  and  for  some  minutes  neither  spoke, 
inM  my  father,"  said  Augustus^and  there  was  a  tone  of  bitternesa 
now  in  his  yoioe-^^'  When  my  father  drew  that  comparison  between  him- 
alf  and  his  sons,  he  may  have  been  flattering  Ins  superior  inteUeci  at 
ixe  expense  of  some  other  quahty." 
Another  and  a  longar  pause  succoodod* 
At  last  L'Estrange  spoke  : — 

*  *  I  have  been  riuming  over  m  my  head  all  that  could  bear  npon  this 
Batter,  and  now  I  r  a  couple  of  weeks  agp  that  Lougworth,  who 
irno  with  a  Fri'iir              i   of  his  to  pass  on  evening  at  the  cottage, 

»d  me  to  talk  oi'  the  parish  church  and  its  history :  he  asked  me  if  it  had 

inot  been  burnt  by  the  rebels  in  '98,   and  seemed  surprised  when  I  said 

fsi  was  only  the  vestry-room   and   the  biX>ks  that  hud   been  destroyed. 

t  that  strange  ?  *  aaked  b» ;  *  did  the  injsurgeni^  usually  interest 

t  a.  about  parochial  records  ?  '     I  felt  a  something  like  a  sneer  in 

|4be  c|attstion,  and  made  him  no  reply.'" 

••  And  who  was  the  Frenchman  ?  " 

*  ^  A  cortfiin  Count  Pracontal,  whom  Longworth  met  in  Upper  Egypt. 
tBy  the  way,  he  was  the  man  Jack  led  over  the  high  hank»  where  the  poor 
[jbilow's  kg  was  broken." 

'  I  remember ;  he  of  course  has  no  part  in  the  8;tory  we  are  now 

rd'  ^'.     Longworth  may  possibly  know  something.    Are  you  intimato 

^  ■?  '* 

^o,  we  are  barely  acquaintt^d.     I  behave  he  was  rather  flattered  by 

0  very  slight  attention  wc  showed  himself  and  his  friend  ;  but  his  manner 

tfhji   and  he  is  a  diffident,   bashful   sort  of   man»   not  easy  to 

tand," 

*  Look  here^  L'Estrange,"  said  Augustus,  laying  his  hand  on  tho 

bthor'n  shouhkr.    *'  All  thtkt  hiii  paaaed  between  us  hei*e  to-night  is  stni:tly 

atid,  to  bo  divulged  to  no  on*i  not  even  your  sifter*    As  for  this 

fi  111  forward  it  to  BedUtj,  for  whom  it  was  iniend^^d.    TU  tell  him 
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hoiv  it  cliancod  that  I  read  it ;  and  tLen — and  then — ^thc  rest  will  take  i(f 
ovm  coarse/'  ^ 

'« I  ^vouder  if  Julia  mtends  to  come  hack  with  me  ?  *'  s^id  L'Esirange 
after  a  pause* 

"  No.  Nelly  has  persuaded  her  to  stay  here,  and  I  think  there  is  do 
reason  why  you  shoidd  not  also." 

•«  No.  I'm  always  uncomfortahle  away  from  my  own  dea;  but  VU  ho 
with  you  early  to-morrow  ;  good-night/' 

Nelly  and  Julia  did  not  go  to  hcd  till  duy-bretik*  They  passed  the 
night  writing  a  long  letter  to  Jack — the  greater  part  being  dictat4>d  by 
JuHa  while  NeUy  wrote.  It  was  an  urgent  entreaty  to  him  to  yield  to 
the  advice  of  hia  brother  officers,  and  withdraw  the  oflcnsive  words  he  had 
used  to  the  Admiral.  It  was  not  tdone  his  station^  his  character,  and  his 
future  in  life  were  pressed  into  the  semce,  but  the  happiness  of  all  wba 
loved  him  and  wished  him  well»  with  a  touching  allusion  to  his  pooij 
father  s  condition,  and  the  impossibility  of  asking  any  aid  or  counsel  from 
him.  Nelly  went  on — **  Remember,  dear  Jack,  how  friendless  and  dest^rted  I 
shall  be  If  I  lose  you ;  and  it  would  be  next  to  losmg  yon  to  know  you  had 
quitted  the  service,  and  gone  heaven  knows  where,  to  do  heaven  knows 
what."  She  then  adverted  to  homo,  and  said,  **  You  know  how  happy  and 
united  we  were  all  here,  once  on  a  time.  This  has  all  gone  :  Marion  and 
Temple  hold  themselves  quite  apai't,  and  Augustus,  evidently  endeavouring 
to  be  neutral,  is  isolated*  I  only  say  this  to  show  you  how,  more  than 
ever,  I  need  your  friendship  and  afiection  ;  nor  is  it  the  least  sad  of  all  my 
tidings,  the  L' Estranges  are  going  to  leave  this.  There  is  to  bo  some  new 
arrangement  by  which  Portshandon  is  to  bo  united  to  Lisconnor,  and  one 
church  to  serve  for  the  two  parishes.  George  and  Julia  think  of  going  to 
Italy.  I  can  scarcely  tell  you  how  I  feel  this  desertion  of  me  now,  dearest 
Jack,  I'd  bear  up  against  all  these  and  worse — if  worse  there  be^were  I 
only  to  feel  that  you  were  following  out  your  mad  to  station  and  6uc4:<?ss, 
and  that  the  day  was  coming  when  I  should  be  as  proud  as  I  am  fond  of 
jou.  You  hate  writing,  I  know,  but  you  will,  I*m  sure,  not  fail  to  send  me 
half-a-dozen  lines  to  say  that  I  have  not  pleaded  in  vain.  I  fear  I  shall 
not  soon  be  able  to  send  you  pleasant  news  from  this,  the  gloom  tliickens 
every  day  around  us,  but  you  shall  hear  constanUy."  The  letter  ended 
with  a  renewed  entreaty  to  him  to  place  himself  in  the  hands  and  under 
the  guidance  of  such  of  his  brother  officers  as  he  could  rely  on  for  sound 
jud;^Tiient  and  moderation.  **  Remember^  Jack,  I  ask  you  to  do  nothing  that 
shall  peni  honour ;  but  also  nothing  in  anger,  nothing  out  of  wounded 
self-love." 

"  Add  one  lino,  only  one,  Julia,"  said  ishe,  handing  the  pen  to  her  and 
pushing  the  letter  before  her ;  and  without  a  word  Julia  wrote  : — *♦  A  certain 
cocpiotte  of  your  acquaintance — heartless  of  course  as  all  her  tribe — is  very 
sorry  for  your  trouble,  and  would  do  all  in  her  power  to  lesson  it.  To  this 
end  she  begs  you  to  listen  patiently  to  the  counsels  of  the  present  letturi 
every  hue  of  which  she  has  reftd,  and  to  believe  that  in  yielding  somot 
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-if  ii  should  bo  so — to  the  opinion  of  Uiose  who  caro  for  jon,  yon  acquire 
new  right  to  their  aifectioDf  and  a  stronger  title  to  their  love/* 
Nelly  threw  her  arm  round  Julians  neck  and  kissed  her  again  and  again. 
Yes,  darling,  theae  dear  words  will  sink  into  his  heart,  and  he  will 
Dt  refuse  our  prayer." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
MAHIOK^S    AMBITI0K8. 

-CoLOKEL  Beakl£igh*8  molady  took  a  strange  fomit  and  one  which  much 
puzzled  his  physicians  :  his  feverish  sj-mptoms  gradually  disappeared,  and 
I  his  paroxysms  of  passion  and  excitement  there  now  succeeded  a  sort  of 
rerny  apathy,  in  which  he  scarcely  uttered  a  word,  nor  was  ii  easy  to  say 
vhother  he  heard  or  heeded  the  remsrks  around  him.  This  state  was 
Rccom ponied  by  a  daily  increasing  debility,  as  though  the  powers  of  life 
wvrc  bciug  gi-adaally  exhausted,  and  that,  having  no  more  to  strive  for  or 
lesirc,  he  cared  no  more  to  live. 

The  whole  interest  of  his  existence  now  seemed  to  centre  aronnd  the 
hour  when  the  post  arrived.  Ho  had  ordered  that  the  letter-bog  should 
be  opened  in  his  presence,  and  as  the  letters  were  shown  him  one  by  one, 
he  locked  them,  unopened  and  unread,  in  a  despatch-box,  so  far  strictly 
obedient  to  the  dictates  of  the  doctor,  who  had  forbidden  him  all  species 

Fof  excitement.  His  family  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  the  reserve 
and  distance  he  observed  towards  them  to  feel  surprised  that  none  were  in 
this  critical  hour  admitted  to  his  confidence,  and  that  it  was  in  presence 
of  his  valet,  Dorose,  the  letters  were  sorted  and  separated,  and  such 
IS  had  DO  bearing  on  matters  of  business  sent  down  to  be  read  by  the 

I  was  while  he  continued  in  this  extraordinary  state,  intermediate  as 
between  sleeping  and  wakings  a  telegram  came  from  8edley  to 
,  saying, — **  Highly  important  to  see  your  father.      Could  he 
onfer  with  me  if  I  go  over?    Reply  at  once."     The  answer  w»b, — 
•*  Unlikely  that  you  can  see  him ;  but  come  on  the  chance/* 

Before  sending  oS  this  reply,  Augustus  had  taken  the  telegram  up  to 
larion's  room,  to  ask  her  advice  in  the  mutter.     **  You  ru'o  quite  right, 
justy,"  said  she,  **  for  if  Sedley  citniiut  seo  papa,  ho  cm  certainly  see 
Lord  CuldufF,'^ 

'Lord  Culduff,'  cried  he,  in  rruazcni  nt.  '*  Why,  what  could  Lord 
iJalduff  possibly  know  about  my  fatlict^^  iLllaiia  '?  How  could  ho  be  quali- 
Bod  to  ^ve  an  opinion  upon  them  ?  '* 

^  Simply  on  the  grounds  of  his  groat  discrimination,  his  great  acute- 
ess,  joined  to  a  general  knowledge  of  life,  in  which  he  has  admittedly  fuw 
fcivals/' 

**  Gn&nt  oH  that ;  but  hero  ore  speciid  questions,  hero  are  matters 
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essentially  personal ;  and  with  fiU  hia  lordship's  tact  and  readincsSi 
ia  not  ono  of  us.*' 

**  He  may  be,  though^  and  very  soon  too,"  replied  she,  promptly. 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  he,  in  a  Toice  of  almost  dismay. 

"  Just  what  I  say,  Augustus  ;  and  I  am  not  aware  it  is  a  speech  that 
need  excite  either  the  amazement  or  the  terror  I  see  in  your  face  at  this 
moment. 

<*  I  ixm  amazed ;  and  if  I  understand  you  aright,  I  have  grounds  to  bo 
shocked  besides/* 

<'  Upon  my  word/'  said  ehoj  in  a  voice  that  trembled  witJi  ps 
•*  I  have  reason  to  congratulate  myself  on  the  score  of  brotherly  affbction. 
Almost  the  last  words  Jack  spoke  to  me  at  parting  were,  *  For  OoA's 
sake,  shake  off  that  old  scamp ;  *  and  now  you — that  hold  a  very  different 
position  amongst  us — you,  who  will  one  day  be  the  head  of  the  family, 
deliberately  tell  me  you  are  shocked  at  the  prospect  of  my  being  allied  to 
one  of  the  first  names  in  the  peerage,*' 

»*  My  dear  Marion,"  said  he,  tenderly,  **  it  is  not  the  name,  it  is  not 
the  rank,  I  object  to.'* 

•*  Is  it  his  fortune,  then  7    I*m  sure  it  can't  be  hia  abilities/' 

*<It  is  neither.  It  is  simply  that  the  man  might  be  your  grand- 
fether," 

**  Well,  sir,'*  said  she,  drawing  herself  up,  and  assummg  a  manner  of 
intense  hauteur,  **  and  if  / — I  conclude  I  am  the  person  most  io  bo  con- 
sulted— if  I  do  not  regard  this  disparity  of  years  as  an  insurmoimtablo 
obstacle,  by  what  right  can  one  of  my  ikmily  presume  to  call  it  such  ?  *' 

"  My  dear  sister,"  s^d  he,  "  can  you  not  imagine  the  right  of  a 
brother  to  consult  for  your  happiness  ?  ** 

•*  Happiness  is  a  very  large  word.  If  it  were  for  Nelly  that  you  were 
interesting  yourself,  I've  no  doubt  your  advice  and  counsel  ought  io  ' 
great  weight;  but  I  am  not  one  of  your  love- in- a- cottage  young  hi„..., 
Gusty.  I  am,  I  must  own  it,  excessively  worldly.  Whatever  happiness 
I  could  propose  to  myself  in  life  is  essentially  united  to  a  certain  ambition. 
We  have  as  many  of  the  advantages  of  mere  wealth  as  most  people  :  as  flao 
equipage,  as  many  footmen,  as  good  a  cook,  and  as  costly  sHver ;  and  what 
do  they  do  for  us  ?  They  permit  us  simply  to  enter  the  lists  ^ith  a  set  of 
people  who  have  high-stepping  horses  and  powdered  lacqueys  like  ourselves^ 
but  who  are  no  more  the  world,  no  more  society,  than  one  of  papa's  Indiamca 
Is  a  ship  of  the  Royal  Na^^.  Why  do  I  say  this  to  you,  who  were  at 
Oxford,  who  saw  it  all, — ay,  and  felt  it  alK — in  those  fresh  years  of  youth 
when  these  are  sharp  snfferings  ?  You  know  well — you  told  me  your  griefs 
at  the  time— that  you  were  in  a  set  without  being  ♦  of  it ; '  that  the  stamp 
of  inequality  was  as  indelibly  fixed  upon  you  ag  though  you  were  a 
corporal  and  wore  coarse  cloth.  Now,  these  things  are  hnrd  to  bear  for 
a  man,  for  a  woman  Uiey  are  intolerable.  8he  has  not  the  hundred  and 
one  careers  in  life  in  which  individual  distinction  can  obliterate  the;  d, 
of  station.     She  Las  but  ono  stage — ^the  salon  ;  bat,  to  her,  tliia  n 
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ofMi  8oft-carpcted  and  damask-eiiriaine<]|  is  a  very  tuuverse,  and 
vitboui  the  recognized  etanip  of  a  certmn  rnnk  in  it,  Bhe  is  abeolutely 
Dihing/' 

•*  And  may  not  all  these  things  be  bought  too  dearly,  Marion  ?  " 
**  I  don't  know  the  price  I'd  call  too  high  for  them/' 
**Whatt     Not  your  daily  happiness  ?  not  yotur  eclf-CBteem  ?  not  the 
iTTOnt  of  the   love   of  one   who   would   haro   yonr  whole   heart  in  his 
keeping  ?  '* 

**  So  he  may,  if  he  can  give  mo  the  rank  I  caro  lor*" 
**  Oh,  Marion  I  I  cannot  think  this  of  you,"  cried  he,  bitterly- 
'*  That  is  to  say,  that  you  want  me  to  deceive  you  with  false  assurances 
'  of  nnhought  affection  and  the  like ;  and  you  are  angry  because  I  will  not 
play  the  hypocrite.    Lord  Culduff  has  made  me  an  offer  of  his  hand,  and 
1 1  have  accepted  it.     You  are  aware  that  I  am  my  own  mistress.     What- 
I  €ver  I  possess,  it  is  absolutely  my  own  ;  and  though  I  intend  to  speak 
with  my  father,  and,  if  it  may  be,  obtain  his  sanction,  I  will  not  say  that 
I  txis  refusal  would  induce  me  to  break  off  my  engagement/* 

**  At  all  events,  you  are  not  yet  this  man*s  wife,  Marion,**  said  he,  with 
more  determination  than  he  had  yet  shown ;  **  and  I  forbid  you  posiUvcly 
to  impart  to  Lord  ColdnJf  anything  regartliog  this  telegram.** 
♦*  I  make  no  promises/' 

"  You  may  have  no  regard  for  the  interests  of  your  fmnily,  btU  possibly 

lyou  will  care  for  some  of  your  own/'  said  he»  fiercely*     **  Now,  I  lell  you 

]  distinctly,  there  are  very  grave  perils  hanging  over  us  at  this  moment — porila 

of  which  I  cannot  measure  the  amount  nor  the  constHjucnces*     I  can  only 

I  dimly  perceive  the  direction  from  which  they  come  ;  and  I  warn  you,  for  your 

own  sake,  make  no  confidences  beyond  the  bounds  of  your  own  femily/*  < 

"You  are  superbly  mysterious,  Gusty ;  and  if  I  were  impressionable 

on  this  kind  of  matter,  I  haif  suspect  you  might  terrify  me.     Papa  ought 

to  have  committed  a  forgery,  at  least,  to  justify  your  dark  insinuations/* 

'« Th<^e  is  no  question  of  a  forgery ;  but  there  may  be  that  which,  in 
the  end»  will  lead  to  a  ruin  as  complete  as  »iny  fwrgerr/* 

»*  I  know  what  you  mean,**  siud  she,  in  a  careless,  easy  tone  ;  **  tho 
bank  has  made  use  of  private  seeurities  and  title-deeds,  just  as  those 
other  x>ooplo  did — I  forgot  their  names — a  couple  of  years  ago,** 

"It  is  not  even  thut  j  but  I  repeat  the  consequences  may  be  to  the 
full  as  disastrous/' 

**  You  allude  to  this  unhappy  scrape  of  Jack*8/* 
*'  I  do  not*    I  wafl  not  then  thinking  of  it.** 
I**  Because  as  to  that.  Lord  Cnldnff  said  there  never  yet  grew  a  trco 
there  wasn't  a  bmnch  or  two  might  be  lopped  off  with  advantage. 
If  Jack  docFu't  think  hii5  statioQ  in  life  worth  preserving,  all  the  teaching 
in  the  world  won*t  persuade  him  to  mtdntain  it/' 
*'  Poor  Jack  I*"  said  he,  bitt<?rly. 

**  Yes,  I  say,  poor  Jack !  loo.     I  think  it*M  exactly  the  epithet  to  apply 
[to  one  who66  spirit  is  so  much  beneath  his  condition/* 
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«*  Yoa  arc  terribly  changed,  Marion*  I  Jo  not  know  if  yott  iu-e  aware 
of  it?" 

**  I  bopo  I  am.  I  trust  that  I  look  at  the  c rents  around  m&  from  a 
bigher  lovel  than  I  have  been  accustomed  to  hitherto.'* 

**  And  18  my  fkthcr  in  a  si^te  to  be  consulted  on  a  matter  of  this 
importance  ?  "  asked  he,  half  indignantly. 

••  Papa  has  already  been  spoken  to  about  it ;  and  it  ifi  by  his  own 
desire  we  are  both  to  see  him  this  evening/' 

•*  Am  I  the  only  one  hero  who  knew  nothing  of  all  this  ?  " 

'*  You  should  haTO  been  told  formally  this  morning,  Augustus.  Lord 
Culduff  only  waited  for  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Cutbill  to  announce  to  you 
his  intentions  and  his — hopes."     A  slight  hesitation  delayed  the  word. 

"  These  things  I  ean*t  help,"  said  ho  bitterly,  and  as  if  speaking  to  him- 
self,  **  They  have  been  done  without  my  Imowledge,  and  regardless  of  me 
in  eveiy  way ;  but  I  do  protest,  strongly  protest,  against  Lord  Culdulf 
being  introduced  into  matters  which  are  purely  our  own/* 

'*  I  never  knew  till  now  that  wo  had  family  secrets,"  said  she,  with  an 
insolent  air. 

**  You  may  learn  it  later  on,  perhaps,  and  \*ithout  pleasure." 

**  S0|  then,  these  are  the  grave  peiils  you  tried  to  terrify  me  with  & 
while  ago.  You  forget,  Augustus,  that  I  have  secured  my  passage  in 
another  ship.     Personally^  at  least,  I  am  in  no  danger." 

"  I  did  forget  that.  I  did  indeed  forget  how  completely  you  could 
disassociate  yourself  from  the  troubles  of  your  family." 

'*  But  what  is  going  to  happen  to  us  ?  They  can't  shoot  Jack  because 
ho  called  his  commanding  ofiicer  an  ugly  name.  They  can't  indite  papA 
because  he  refused  to  be  high< sheriff.  And  if  the  world  is  angry  with  you, 
Gusty,  it  is  not  cortainly  becauso  you  like  the  company  of  men  of  higher 
station  than  your  own." 

He  flushed  at  the  sarcasm  that  her  speech  half  revealed,  and  tamed 
away  to  hide  his  u-ritation. 

**  Shall  I  tell  you  frankly,  Gusty,"  continued  she,  *'  that  I  believe 
nothing — ^absolutely  nothing— of  these  impending  calamities  f  Thero  is 
no  sword  suspended  over  us ;  or  if  there  be,  it  is  by  a  good  strong  cord, 
which  will  last  our  time.  There  are  always  plenty  of  dia^k  stones  in  the 
City.  Shares  fall  and  great  houses  tumble ;  but  papa  told  mo  scores  of 
times  that  ho  never  put  all  his  eggs  into  one  basket :  and  Bnunloigh 
and  Undenvood  will  be  good  names  for  many  a  day  to  come.  Bhull  I 
tell  you,  my  dear  Augustus,  what  I  suspect  to  be  the  greatest  danger 
that  now  hangs  over  us?  And  I  am  g^uite  ready  to  admit  it  is  n 
heavy  one," 

•*  What  is  it  f  *' 

*'  The  peril  I  mean  Is,  that  your  sister  Nelly  will  many  the  curate. 
Oh,  you  may  look  shocked  and  incrodulous,  and  c  blc,  tf  you  like; 

bat  we  girls  are  very  shrowd  dctLctlvtis  over  each  \  \t1iiiI  1  ItU  vou 

Ia  only  short  of  certainty. 
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"Ho  brts  not  a  shilling  In  Uic  world ;  nor  hus  she,  mdependenUy  of 
mj  fhtljer/' 

'*Tlm.l'i)  the  rooson.  TUaI's  Ihe  reason!  Those  arc  the  troths  thai 
arc  never  broken.     There  is  nothing  aids  fidelity  like  beggary/' 

*  ♦  He  has  neither  friends  nor  patrons  ;  ho  told  me  himself  ho  has  not 
Iho  Tftguoflt  hope  of  advancemont/* 

•*  Exactly  so ;  and  just  for  that  they  will  bo  married  I  Now  it  remindi 
me,**  said  ghe,  aloud,  "  of  what  papa  once  said  to  me.  The  man  who 
wants  to  build  up  a  name  and  a  family,  ought  to  have  few  children.  With  a 
large  houBohold,  some  one  or  other  will  make  an  unhappy  alliance^  and 
one  deserter  disgraces  the  army/* 

"  A  gi*ave  consideration  for  Lord  Culduff  at  this  moment,'*  said  he,  with 
a  httmourous  twinkle  of  the  eye. 

**  We  have  talked  it  over  already,*"  said  she. 

'<  Onco  for  all,  Marion^  no  confidences  about  what  I  have  been  talking 
of,*'     And  so  saying  he  went  his  way. 


CHAPTElt  XXVL 

Mr,  Cutbill  jlbrives  at  Castello* 

the  eve  of  tliat  day  on  which  the  conversation  in  the  last  chapter 
occurred,  Mr.  CntbiU  arrived  at  Castello.  He  came  full  of  town  news :  ho 
brought  with  him  the  latest  scandals  of  society,  and  the  bst  events  in 
politics ;  he  could  tell  of  what  was  doing  in  Downing  Street,  and  what  waa 
about  to  be  done  in  the  City,  In  fact,  he  bad  the  sort  of  budget  that  was 
sure  to  amuse  a  country  audience,  and  yet,  to  his  astonishment,  he  found 
none  to  question,  none  even  to  hsten  to  him.  Colonel  Bramleigh's  illnesa 
had  thrown  a  gloom  over  all.  The  girls  relieved  each  other  Ln  watches 
beeido  their  father,  and  Augustus  and  Temple  dined  together  alone,  as  Lord 
Culduff  8  gout  still  detained  him  in  his  room.  It  was  as  the  dinner  drew 
to  its  close  that  Mr.  Cutbill  was  announced. 

''It  ain't  serious,  I  hope?  I  mean,  they  don't  think  tbd  eSM 
dangerous  ?  ''  said  he,  as  ho  arranged  his  napkin  on  his  knee, 

Augnsttts  only  shook  his  head  in  silence. 

"  ^Tiy,  what  age  ia  he  ?  not  aiity  7  '* 

*'  FiAy-onc — fifty-two  in  June.*' 

'*  That's  not  old ;  that*s  the  prime  of  liCe,  especially  when  a  man  has 
taken  noUimg  out  of  hlmaclf.'* 

"  He  was  always  temperate ;  most  temperate.** 

"  Just  BO :  even  his  own  choice  Mouton  didn't  tempt  him  into  tha 
pecond  bottle.  I  remember  that  well.  I  said  to  myself,  *Tom  Cntl*iU» 
that  green  seal  wouldn't  fare  fio  well  in  your  keeping.'  I  had  such  a  bag 
of  news  for  him  I  All  the  rogueries  on  'Change,  fresh  and  fresh,  I 
f  appose  it  is  quite  hopeless  to  think  of  telling  him  now  ?  " 

••  Not  to  be  thought  ofJ' 
vot,  ivi, — ^Mo,  96*  ^^ 
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'^  How  Ue*d  bava  liked  to  have  heard  aboai  Heivleit  and  Bell !  TheyVo 
gone  for  close  on  two  millionfl ;  tLey^II  not  pay  oyer  Bixpcnco  in  the  pound, 
and  Einker,  the  Bombay  fellow  that  went  in  for  cotton^  has  caught  it  too  ! 
Cotton  and  indigo  have  mined  more  men  than  famijie  and  p^e&tilence.  I'd 
be  shotj  if  I  was  a  Lord  of  the  Council,  if  I  wouldn't  have  a  special  prayer  for 
them  in  the  Litany*  Well,  Temple,  and  how  are  you,  all  this  while  ?  ** 
said  he,  turning  abruptly  to  the  diplomatist,  who  sat  evidently  inattentive 
to  the  dialogue. 

*^  \Miat,  sir ;  did  you  addi^ess  ma  /  ''  cued  he,  with  a  look  of  astonkli* 
meut  and  indignation. 

"  I  shooid  think  I  did  ;  and  I  never  heard  you  were  Premier  £ar)»  or 
that  other  thing  of  England,  that  you  need  look  so  ahookfid  at  the  liberty  l 
You  Foreign  Office  BweUs  are  very  grand  folk  to  each  other  ;  but  tako  my 
word  for  it,  the  world,  the  real  world,  thinks  very  httle  of  you." 

Temple  aro^  slowly  &om  his  place,  threw  his  napkin  on  the  table,  and 
turning  to  Augustus,  said,  **  You*il  find  me  in  the  Hbrary,"  and  withdrew* 

**  That's  diguilied,  I  take  it/'  said  Cutbill ;  "  but  to  my  poor  apprecia* 
tion,  it's  not  the  way  to  treat  a  guest  under  his  father  s  rool'* 

**  A  guest  has  duties,  Mr.  CutbiU,  as  well  as  rights  ;  my  brother  is  not 
accustomed  to  the  sort  of  language  you  address  to  him,  nor  is  he  at  all  to 
blame  if  he  decline  to  bear  more  of  it.** 

^^  So  that  I  am  to  gather  you  think  he  was  right  ?  '* 

Augustus  bowed  coldly. 

**  It  just  comes  to  what  I  said  one  day  to  Harding  ;  the  sailor  is 
only  fellow  in  the  house  a  man  can  get  on  with.     I'm  sorry,  heartily  i 
for  him/^     The  last  words  were  in  a  tone  of  sincere  feelingf  and  Aug 
asked, — *'  What  do  you  mean  by  sorry  ?  what  has  hnppened  to  him  ?  ' 

**  Haven't  you  seen  it  in  The  Timr* — ^no,  you  couldn't,  though — ^it  was 
only  in  this  morning's  edition,  and  I  have  it  somewhere.     There's  to  be  i 
court-martial  on  him ;  he's  to  be  tned  on  board  the  Eamsayf  ^  Fortfimoutliy 
for  disobedience  and  indiscipline,  and  using  to  his  superior  officer — old 
Colthurst — words  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  service  and  the  ch&ract4)f  ' 
of  an  officer,  or  the  dignity  of  an  officer  and  the  character  of  the  iervlce 
it's  all  the  one  gauge,  but  he'll  be  broke  and  cashiered  all  the  same.'* 

'*  I  thought  that  if  he  were  to  recall  sometlnng,  if  he  would  make  somtl 
explanation,  which  he  might  without  any  peril  to  honour '* 

"  That's  exactly  how  it  was,  and  when  I  heard  he  vnA  i&  a  aorape 
started  off  to  Portsmouth  to  see  him/' 

'*  You  did?  "  exckimed  Augustas,  looking  now  with  a  veiT  diB^»xii 
expression  at  the  other, 

**  To  be  sure  I  did  ;  I  wont  down  by  the  moil-train,  and  8t«3rftd  with 
him  till  the  one  forty  expreas  started  next  day,  and  I  might  have  sftf 
myself  the  trouble." 

**  You  could  make  no  impresbion  upnn  him  ?  " 

''  Not  a  bit— as  well  talk  to  that  oak  sadeboard  there ;  he'd  sit  aud  ^ 
•moke  and  chat  y^tv  pleasantly  toe,  aboat  aaytlung,  I  behevc ;  he  d  tdlj 
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abottt  faifl  life  np  ui  io\m,  and  what  he  lost  at  the  races,  and  how  iieur  Lo 
was  to  a  gcx>d  thing  o&  iho  Eiddl^Bworth ;  btit  not  a  word,  not  eo  mneli  aa 
a  e^ liable  wotiid  ho  suy  abocit  his  own  hobble.  li  wii^  growing  late  ;  wo  had 
had  a  regnlar  bang-up  breakfast — tartlo  Btuakd  and  a  di^villed  lobstar,  and 
plenty  of  good  chaxopagno — not  the  swoct  stuff  your  father  ^Toa  ua  down 
liere — but  dry  *  Mum,'  that  had  a  flavour  of  Marcobrunner  about  it.  He's 
a  rare  fiedlow  to  treat  a  man,  is  Jack ;  and  bo  I  said — not  going  about  the 
Imah,  but  bang  into  the  thicket  at  once — '  Wliut's  tluB  stapld  row  you've 
got  into  with  your  Admiral  ?  what's  it  all  about  ?  '  ^' 

***IVb  about  a  service  regulation^  Master  Cutbill,'  aald  he^  with  a  stiflr 
look  on  him*  *  A  aoniee  regulation  that  you  wouldn't  underBtand  if  you 
heard  it.' 

*i  *  You  think,*  said  X,  *  that  out  of  culverts  and  cuttings,  Tom  Cutbill'i 
opinion  is  not  worth  much  ?  ' 

**  *  No^no,  not  that,  Cutbill ;  I  never  said  that/  said  ho,  laughing ;  *  but 
you  see  that  we  sailors  not  only  have  all  sorts  of  technicals  for  the  parts 
of  a  ship,  but  we  have  technical  meanings  for  even  the  words  of  common 
life,  so  that  though  I  might  call  you  a  consummate  humbug,  I  couldn't  say 
as  much  to  a  Yice-Admind  without  the  risk  of  being  judged  by  profisdsiooal 
etiquette.' 

**  •  But  you  didn't  call  him  that,  did  you  ?  *  snld  h 

'^  *  I'U  call  ^ou  worse,  Cutty/  says  he,  laughing,  *  if  you  don't  take  your 
wine.* 

"  *  And  now  Jack/  said  I, '  it's  on  the  stroke  of  one ;  I  must  start  with 
the  express  at  one- forty,  and  as  I  came  down  here  for  nothing  on  earth 
but  to  see  if  I  could  bti  of  any  use  to  you,  don't  let  me  go  away  only  aa 
wise  as  I  came ;  be  frank,  and  tell  me  all  about  this  business,  and  when  I 
go  back  to  town  it  will  push  me  hard  if  I  can't  do  somothing  with  the 
Bomereet  Houee  fellows  to  pull  you  through.* 

**  *  You  are  a  goodhearted  dog,  Cutty/  said  he, '  and  I  thought  so  the 
first  day  I  saw  you ;  but  my  scrape,  aa  you  cidl  it,  is  just  one  of  those  things 
you'd  only  blunder  in.  My  fine  brother  Temple,  or  that  ruuch  finer 
gentleman  Lord  Culduff,  who  can  split  woards  into  the  thinnest  of  veneers, 
might  possibly  make  such  a  confusion  that  it  would  be  hard  to  see  who 
was  right  or  who  was  wrong  in  the  whole  ailiiir ;  but  i/«m,  Cutty,  ^  ith 
your  honest  intentions  and  your  vulgar  good  sense,  would  be  sure  to  ofiend 
every  one.  There,  don't  lose  your  train ;  don't  forget  the  cheroots  and  the 
punch,  and  some  pleaaaai  booka,  if  they  be  writing  any  such  just  now/ 
'  If  you  want  money,*  said  I — •  I  mean  for  the  defence/ 

**  *  Kot  sixpence  for  the  kwrers.  Cutty ;  of  that  you  may  take  your  oath/ 
said  he,  as  he  shook  my  hand*  '  I'd  as  soon  think  of  sending  the  wardroom 
dinnor  overboard  to  the  sharks/  We  paiied,  and  the  next  *1»i"g  I  saw  of 
him  was  that  paragraph  in  Hu  Timta,*' 

**  How  misfortunes  thick«a  avoimd  ui.  About  a  monih.  or  six  weeks 
af^  wli«i  you  came  down  hem  first,  I  fQp|»08e  there  wasn't  a  fajsdly  in  the 
kicigdom  could  call  itself  happier/* 

8t— ^ 
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**  You  did  look  jolly,  that  I  will  say ;  but  somehow — you'll  not  take  tho 
remark  ill — I  snw  that*  as  we  ridl-fblk  say,  it  was  a  capital  line  for  ordinary 
regular  traffic,  but  would  be  sure  to  break  down  if  you  had  a  press  q£  » 
business,"  ^ 

•*  I  donH  understand  you/' 

"  X  mean  that,  so  long  as  it  was  only  a  life  of  daily  pleasnro  and 
enjoyment  was  before  you, — that  tho  gravest  question  of  the  day  was  what 
horse  you'd  ride,  or  whom  you'd  invite  to  dinner, — so  long  as  that  lasted, 
the  machine  would  work  well, — no  jar,  no  friction  anjrwhere ;  but  if  ones 
trouble — and  I  mean  real  trouble — was  to  come  down  npou  yon,  it  would 
find  you  all  at  sixes  and  sevens, — no  order,  no  discipline  anywhere,  ftiidpj 
what's  worse,  no  union.  But  you  know  it  better  than  I  do.  You  wem 
yourself  that  no  two  of  you  pull  together  ;  ain*t  that  a  fiict  ?  **  I 

Augustus  shook  his  head  mournfully,  but  was  silent.  1 

**  I  like  to  see  people  jolly,  because  they  understand  each  other  and  ore 
fond  of  each  other,  because  they  take  pleasure  in  the  same  things,  and 
feel  that  the  success  of  one  is  the  success  of  all.     There*a  no  merit  in 
being  jolly  over  ten  thousand  a  year  and  a  house  like  Windsor  Castl0«J 
Kow,  just  look  at  what  is  going  on,  I  may  call  it,  under  our  noses  here :  does  i 
your  sister  Marion  care  a  brass  farthing  for  Jackie  misfortunes,  or  does  he 
feel  a  bit  elated  about  her  going  to  many  a  viscount  ?     Are  you  fretting  j 
your  heart  to  ribbons  because  that  fine  young  gent  that  left  us  a  whiloj 
ago  is  about  to  be  seut  envoy  to  Bogota  7    And  that^s  fact,  though  ho  don'lj 
know  it  yet,**  added  he,  io  a  chuckling  whisper.     *'It'8  a  regular  fair-" 
weather  family,  and  if  it  comes  on  to  blow,  you'll  see  if  there*8  a  storm- 
sail  amongst  you,** 

"  Apparently,  then,  you  were  aware  of  what  was  only  divulged  to  mo 
this  evening  ?  "  said  Augustus.  **  I  mean  tho  intoided  marriage  of  Lord 
Culduff  to  my  sister/' 

**  I  should  say  I  was  aware  of  it.     I  was,  bo  to  say,  promoteir  and 
projector.     It  was  I  started  the  enterprise.    It  was  that  took  mo  over  to  i 
town.     I  went  to  square  that  business  of  old  dulduff.     There  was   ft] 
question  to  be  asked  in  the  House  about  his  appointment  that  would  have 
led  to  a  debate,  or  what  they  call  a  conversation — about  the  freest  kind  « 
of  afler-dinner  talk   imaginable — ^and   tliey'd   have   ripped   up   the   old^ 
reprobate's  whole  life — and  I  assure  you  there  are  passages  in  it  wottldn*t 
do  for  the  MeihodijfU'  Magazine — so  I  went  over  to  negotiate  a  little 
matter  with  Joel,  who  had,  as  I  well  knew,  a  small  sheaf  of  Ropton's  bills. 
I  took  Joel  down  to  Greenwich  to  give  him  a  fish- dinner  and  talk  the 
thing  over,  aud  we  wore  right  comfortable   and   happy  over  some  red 
Hermitage — ^thirty  shillings  a  bottle,  mind  you — when  we  heard  a  yoU, 
just  a  yell,  finm  the  next  room,  and  in  walkB — whom  do  you  think  ? — 
Eepton  himself,  with  his  napkin  in  his  hand — ^he  was  dining  with  a  sot 
of  fellows  from  the  Garriok,  and  ho  swaggered  in  and  gnt  down  at  our 
tablo.     *  What  infernal  robbeiy  are  you  two  concocting  here  ?  *  said  he, 
*  When  the  waiter  told  mo  who  were  the  fellovm  at  dinner  together,  I 
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saidf  ••  Tliese  rascub  aro  liko  the  mtcbes  in  Kacbetb,  and  Uioy  never  meet 
williout  there's  mischief  in  tlie  wind.''  ' 

**  Thii  wriy  ho  put  it  was  m  stioug,  there  waa  something  so  home  in  it, 
that  I  bm'at  out  and  icilJ  him  the  whole  stoij,  and  that  it  was  exactly 

clf,  and  no  oibcrj  was  the  man  we  were  discuBsing/' 

'  *  And  you  thought/  said  he,  ^  you  thought  that,  if  you  had  a  hold 
'  my  accept juic4?^,  you'd  put  the  screw  on  me  and  squeeze  rae  as  flat  as 
you  pleased*  Ob,  generation  of  silkworms,  ain't  you  soft  1  *  cried  he, 
laughing.  *  Order  up  another  botllo  of  this,  for  I  want  to  drink  your 
healths*  You've  actually  made  my  fortune  1  The  thing  will  now  he  first- 
rate.  The  Culdufi*  Inquiry  was  a  mere  matter  of  public  morals,  but  here, 
here  is  a  direct  attempt  to  coerce  or  influence  a  Member  of  Parliament. 
rU  have  you  both  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
Bepton/ 

••  Ho  then  arose  and  began  to  rehearse  the  speech  htj*d  make  when 
we  were  arraigned,  and  a  spicier  piece  of  abuse  I  never  li8tcned  to.  llio 
noise  ho  made  brought  the  other  fellows  in  from  the  next  roomi  and  he 
ordered  them  to  make  a  house,  and  one  was  named  speaker  and  another 
black  rod,  and  we  were  taken  into  custody  and  duly  purged  of  our  con- 
tempt by  paN-ing  for  all  the  wmo  drank  by  the  entire  company,  a  trifle  of 
five -and -thirty  pounds  odd.  The  only  piece  of  comfort  I  got  at  all  was 
getting  into  the  rail  to  go  back  to  iomt,  when  Repton  whispered  me,  » It's 
all  right  al>out  CulduC  ParUament  is  dissolved ;  the  House  rises  on 
Tuesday^  and  he'll  not  be  mentioned.*  ^* 

**  But  does  all  this  bear  upon  the  question  of  marriage  ?** 

^*  Quito  naturally.  Your  father  pulls  CuldufTout  of  the  mire,  and  the 
Tiscouni  proposes  for  your  sister.  It's  all  contract  business  the  whole 
world  over.  By  the  way,  where  is  our  noble  fnend?  I  suppose,  all 
things  considered,  I  owe  him  a  visit." 

'*  You'll  ^d  him  in  his  room.  He  usually  dines  alone,  and  I  behcve 
Temple  is  the  only  one  admitted.'* 

••1*11  send  up  my  name,"  said  ho,  rising  to  ring  the  boll  for  the 
servant;  **  and  1*11  call  myself  lucky  if  he'll  refuse  to  see  me,** 

*'  His  lordship  will  bo  glad  to  see  Mr.  Cutbill  aa  Boon  as  convenient  to 
him/'  repUed  the  servant  on  his  return. 

"  All  my  news  for  htm  is  not  so  favourable  as  this,*'  whispered  Cutbill, 
as  he  moved  away.  **  They  won't  touch  the  mine  in  the  City.  That  last 
murder,  though  it  was  dowTi  in  Tipperary,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away 
fi'om  this,  has  frightened  them  all ;  and  they  say  they're  quite  ready  to  do 
something  at  Lagos,  or  the  Gaboon,  but  nothing  here.  *  You  see,'  say 
they,  *  if  they  cut  one  or  two  of  our  people's  heads  off  in  Africa,  wo  get 
up  a  gimbrig,  and  bum  the  barracoons  and  slaughter  a  whole  village  for 
it,  and  this  restores  confidence ;  but  in  Ireland  it  always  enthi  with  a 
debate  in  the  House,  that  shows  the  people  to  have  great  "WTongs  and 
great  patience,  and  that  tbeir  wild  justice,  as  some  one  called  it»  was  all 
rttght;  and  that,  sir,  that  does  not  restore  confidence.'     Good-uli^ht/* 
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cuaptee  xxyii* 

The   Villa   Altiehi. 

Thebb  iM  a  sliort  aeason  in  ^Lich  a  tiUa  vriilim  tke  walk  of  old 
rcftlkea  all  that  is  poKitire  ecstasy  in  tbo  life  of  Italy,     This  aea^ 
ufiTiallj  towards  the  end  of  Fehrnary  and  conlinnes  through  the  :  ,f  1 

March.  This  inieiral — ^which  in  less  favotued  lands  is  dedicated  to 
wkamm  of  rain  and  sleet,  dast  winds  and  equinoclial  galas,  tnmbliis 
i!lutn!ie^-XK>ts  and  bronchitis — is  here  signalized  by  all  that  Spring,  in  ; 
most  voluptuous  abundance,  can  pour  foiih:  vegetation  comes  out,  nxit 
with  the  laggard  step  of  uorthom  clime& — slow,  cautious,  and  diHtmstful — , 
bat  bnrstmg  at  once  from  bud  to  blossom  as  though  impatieni  for  the 
air  of  life  and  the  warm  rays  of  the  siin.  The  very  atmosphere  langb 
and  trembles  with  vitality,  from  the  panting  lizard  an  the  nm  to  th0^ 
myriad  of  insects  on  the  grass  :  it  is  life  cvoiywhere,  and  over  all  sweeps 
the  delicious  odour  of  the  verbena  and  the  violet,  almost  overpowc 
with  perfume,  so  that  one  feels,  in  such  a  land,  the  highest  ecstasy 
existence  is  that  same  dreamy  state  begotten  of  seusatious,  derived  from 
blended  sense,  where  tone  and  tint  and  odour  mingle  almost  into  one* 

Perhaps  the  loveUest  spot  of  Home  in  this  lovcHest  o(  seasons  was  the 
Yilla  Altieri*  It  stood  on  a  slope  of  the  Pineian,  deeded  horn  north 
and  east,  and  looking  westward  over  the  Campagna  towaj'ds  the  hills  of 
Albano.     A  thick  ilex  grove,  too  thick  and  dark  for  Italian,  thoni-  '. 

to  English  taste,  surrounded  the  house,  offering  aUeys  of  shade  r  i 

the  noonday's  sun  found  impeueii'able ;  while  beneath  the  slope,  and  under 
shelter  of  the  hill^  lay  a  ddicioos  garden,  memorable  by  a  fountain  design^ j 
by  ThorwaldscD,  where  four  Naides  splash  the  water  at  each  other  tmde 
the  fall  of  a  cataract ;  this  being  the  costly  caprice  of  the  Cardinal  Altieri^  I 
to  complete  which  he  had  to  conduct  the  'water  from  the  Lake  of  Albano. 
Unlike  most  Italian  gardens  the  plants  and  shrul)s  were  not  merely  those  I 
of  the  south,  but  all  that  the  culture  of  Holland  nud   England  eonUJ 
contribute  to  fragrance  and  colour  were  also  there,  and  the  gorgteons  tolipil 
of  the  Hogne,  the  golden  ranunculus  and  crimson  eamation,  which  attain 
the  higbcst  beauty  in  moister  climates,  hero  were  varied  with  chrysanthe* 
mums  and  cameUas.    Gorgeous  creepers  trailed  from  ti'ee  to  tree  or  grace- 
fully ti'ained  themselves  around  the  marble  groups,  and  clusters  of  orange-. 
trees,  glittering  with  golden  fruit,  relieved  in  their  darker  green  the  abnoslri 
too  glaring  brilliancy  of  colour. 

At  a  window  which  opened  to  the  ground — and  from  which  a  view  of 
the  gnnlen,  and  beyond  the  garden  the  nch  woods  of  the  Boi^hesa  villft, 
and  beyond  these  again,  the  massive  Dome  of  Bt.  Peter's,  exi<!nded — m%i 
two  kdias,  so  womlerfully  alike  that  a  mere  glance  \^  ouid  have  ptodaim^ 
them  to  bo  sisters.  It  iB  true  the  Countess  Balderoni  was  ssvoral  jem 
older  than  Lady  Angnsta  Bramleigh,  but  whether  from  temperameiii  of^^ 
the  easier  flow  of  an  Italian  liiii  in  cumpai^isaa  with  the  mors  ws 
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aent  of  AQ  Eiiglkk  indsieiice,  &lid  ecHiusljr  lookiid  lltl]«,  if  an jthingp 
her  senior. 

They  wc^ra  both  bauddOEXie, — at  least  they  had  thftt  chftracter  of  good 
looks  which  m  lUly  ifl  deemed  bcftatj', — they  were  einguljitly  fiiir,  with 
lurga  doep-sct  blae*^y  eyes,  and  light  brown  hair  of  a  marveUons 
abiindauco  and  f>*  '  ^ro.     They  were  alike   soft-voic-ed  and  gentle* 

maiinerod,  and  aM  willt'd  and  obetinate,  of  an  intense  selfishness, 

ftod  very  capricious, 

*^  Hifl  eminence  is  kie  this  eredting/'  said  Lady  Angnsta,  looking  at 
her  watch.     **  It  is  nigh  eight  o'cloek,*' 

•*  I  fancy r  *  Gnsta,*  he  was  not  quite  pleased  with  you  last  night,  On 
going  away  ho  said  somiething,  I  didn't  exactly  catch  it»  but  it  sounded 
like  '  loggierezza  ;  *  he  thought  yon  had  not  treated  bis  legends  of 
St*  Franciii  with  beeonaing  serioasness/' 

*'  If  he  wanted  me  to  be  graTe  he  onghtn*t  to  tell  me  fhnny  stones. 

'*  The  lives  of  the  saints,  Gnsta !  " 

**  Wtill,  dearest,  that  scene  in  the  forest  where  St-  Francis  asked  the 
devil  to  flog  him  and  not  to  desist  eren  though  he  should  be  weak  enough 
to  implore  it — ^wasn't  that  dialogue  as  droll  as  anything  in  Boccaccio  ?  " 

**It"a  not  decent,  it's  not  decorous,  to  laugh  at  any  incident  in  the 
liyea  of  holy  men.*' 

"Holy  men  then  should  nerer  bo  funny,  at  least  when  they  are 
presented  to  me,  for  iVb  always  the  absturd  side  of  eTerj'thing  has  tho 
greatest  i  for  mo.*' 

•'  Tii:  udy  not  the  spirit  which  will  lead  you  to  the  Church !  ** 

**  But  I  thought  I  told  yon  already,  dearest,  that  it's  the  road  I  like,  not 
the  end  of  the  journey.   Courtship  is  confessedly  better  than  marriage,  and 
the  being  eonverted  is  infinitely  nicer  than  the  state  of  conversion.'* 
.  "  Oh|  Gusta  1  what  are  you  saying  ?  *' 

•'  Saying  wh,it  I  most  fervently  feel  to  be  true.  Don't  you  know  better 
eyien  than  myself,  that  it  is  the  zeal  to  rescue  me  from  the  fold  of  the  heretics, 
surrounds  me  every  evening  with  moosignori  and  vescovi,  and  attrat^ts  to 
the  sofa  where  I  happen  to  sit,  purple  stockings,  and  red,  a  class  of  adorers, 
I  am  free  to  own,  there  is  nothing  in  the  lay  world  to  compare  with ; 
and  don't  you  know  too,  that  the  work  of  conversion  accomplished,  these 
seductive  saints  will  be  on  the  look-out  for  a  new  sinner  ?  ** 

''  And  is  tliifl  tlie  sineeri^  in  which  you  profess  your  new  fnith  ?  is  it 
thns  that  yon  mean  to  endow  a  new  edifice  to  f!ic  bomnr  of  tlio  Holy 
Beligion?" 

**  Carft  mia  I  I  want  worvbip,  homn;.^<?,  ai- 
I A  neccesity  of  my  bcinfr,  aw  ifl  hid 
j  of  this  base  earth  and  ii 
\  for  onee  the  difft!rrt*nce  L.    ..  .„  ,  ,    ^ 
wbo  never  plagnefi,  nevitr  bores  yon,  whom  you  see  when  it  is  pleasant  to 
Idkniida  when  weary  of  him.    He  m^ver  wot;  "  *      f 

i  hna  no  esf  ^  vagnnce,  and  doe«  not  mncL  t 


,   [L!(d    it  is 

ii  1  -i  .  .  ,  and  know 
just,  my  dt'arcet  sister, 
ive  a  charming  hnsbiuid, 
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about  an}iliiiig, — I  liavd  none  of  these.  I  am  moiTicd  to  a  man  almost 
double  my  age,  taken  from  another  class,  and  imbued  with  a  vrholo  set  of 
notions  different  from  my  own.  I  cau*t  live  with  his  people  ;  my  own 
won't  have  me.  What  then  is  left  but  the  refuge  of  that  emotioual 
eiisteuco  which  the  Church  offers, — a  sort  of  pious  dh'tation  with  a  run- 
away match  in  the  distance,  only  it  is  to  be  lleaTcn,  not  Gretna  Green/' 

•♦  So  that  all  this  while  you  hare  never  been  serious,  Gusta? '' 

**  Most  serioua  1     I  have  actually  written  to  my  hueband — you  road 
the  letter — acq^uainting  him  with  my  intended  change  of  religion,  and  my  ' 
desire  to  mark  the  Bincority  of  my  profession  by  that  most  signal  of  all 
prooJEi — a  moniod  one.     As  1  told  the  Cardinal  lust  night,  Heaven  is  never 
so  sure  of  us  as  when  we  di-aw  on  our  banker  to  go  there  I  ** 

**  How  you  must  shock  his  eminence  when  you  speak  in  this  way.*' 

"  So  ho  told  me,  but  I  must  own  he  looked  very  tenderly  into  my  eyes 
as  he  said  so*  Isn't  it  provoking  ?  "  said  she,  as  she  arose  and  moved 
out  into  the  garden.  **  Ko  post  yet  1  It  is  always  so,  when  one  is  on  thoma 
for  a  letter.  Kow  when  one  thinks  that  the  mail  arrives  at  daybreak i 
what  can  they  possibly  metm  by  not  distributing  the  letters  till  evening  f 
Bid  I  tell  you  what  I  said  to  Monsignorc  Ricci,  who  has  some  function  at 
the  Post  Office?*' 

•*  No,  but  I  trust  it  was  not  a  mde  speech  ;  he  is  always  so  polite.'* 

**  I  said  that  as  I  was  ever  very  impatient  for  my  letters  I  had  requested 
all  my  correspondents  to  write  in  a  great  round  legible  hand,  which  would 
give  the  authorities  no  pretext  for  delay,  while  deciphering  their  content^.'* 

'*  I  declare,  Gusta,  I  am  amazed  at  you.  I  cannot  imagine  how  you 
ean  venture  to  say  such  things  to  pereons  in  office.'* 

**  My  dear  sister,  it  is  the  only  way  they  could  ever  hear  them.  There 
is  no  freedom  of  the  press  here ;  in  society  nobody  speaks  out*  'What 
would  become  of  those  people  if  they  only  heard  the  sort  of  stories  th^cy 
tell  each  other  ;  besides,  I'm  going  to  bo  one  of  them.  They  must  bear 
with  a  httle  indiscipline.  The  sergeant  always  pardons  the  recruit  for 
being  drunk  on  the  day  of  euhstment.'^ 

The  countess  shook  her  head  disapprovingly  and  was  silent. 

•'Oh,  dear  1  oh,  dear  I  *'  sighed  Lady  Augusta*  **  I  wonder  what  titlinggj 
win  the  post  bring  me.  Will  my  affectionate  and  afflicted  husband  comply^ 
with  my  prayer,  and  bo  willing  to  endow  the  Church,  and  secure  his  own 
freedom ;  or  will  he  be  sordid,  and  declare  that  he  can*t  live  without  me  ? 
I  know  you'd  laugh,  dear,  or  I*d  tt41  you  that  the  man  is  actually  vioU^ntly 
in  love  with  me.  You've  no  notion  of  the  difficulty  I  have  to  prevent  him 
writing  tender  kttei's  to  me," 

•♦  You  are  too,  too  bad,  I  declare,"  said  the  other,  smothering  a  rising 
hingh. 

*'  Of  coarse  Td  not  permit  such  a  thing.  I  stand  on  my  dignify,  and 
say,  *  Have  a  care,  sir.*  Oh,  hero  it  comes!  here's  the  post!  >Vhat  1 
only  two  letters  after  all  ?  She's  a  dun  I  Madame  La  HaoHc,  I  lace 
VcndCimo — the  cruellest  creature  that  e^er  made  a  baU-dress,    It  is  to  UH 
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Be  cfui*t  wait  j  and  I* A  so  sick  of  saying  she  must,  that  111  not  vrnie 

■  more-  And  who  is  tiiia  ?  The  poBtmurk  is  *  PortbLaadon.'  Oh  !  I 
SCO ;  h€ro*9  the  uamo  in  tho  comer.  This  is  from  our  eldest  sod,  tho 
fviiaro  head  of  the  house.  Mr.  Augustus  Bramleigh  is  a  bashful  creature 
of  about  my  o\vii  age,  who  was  full  of  going  to  New  Zealand  and  turning 
&hocp- fanner.  True,  I  assurcj  }  ou  ;  he  is  an  enthusiast  about  independence* 
TSliieh  means  he  has  a  grtuid  vocation  for  the  workhouse.'* 

*•  By  what  strango  tiuii  of  events  has  ho  become  your  corrospondent  ? 

'*  I  should  say,  Dora,  it  looks  ill  as  regards  tho  money.  I'm  a&aid 
thai  this  bodes  a  refusal.'* 

**  Would  not  tho  shorter  way  bo  to  read  it  ?  *'  said  the  other  simply. 

*»Yea,  the  shorter,  but  peihaps  not  the  sweeter.  There  aio  httlo 
events  in  life  which  are  worse  than  even  uncertainties ;  but  here  goes  i — 


'  Mv  DEAR  La-dy  Augusta, — 


'  Cojitcllo. 


(*^  A  yeiy  pretty  beginning  from  my  son — I  mean  my  husband's  son  j 
and  yet  he  could  not  have  commenced  '  Dearest  Maumia/  "] 

**  *  I  WBTTE  my  first  letter  to  you  in  a  Tei7  painful  moment. 
My  poor  father  was  seized  on  Tuesday  last  with  a  most  serious  and  sudden 
illness,  to  which  the  physician  as  yet  hesitates  to  give  a  name.  It  is, 
howoTor,  on  the  brain  or  tho  membranes,  and  deprives  him  of  all 
luclinatioD,  though  not  entirely  of  all  power,  to  use  his  fiicultiea.  He  is, 
moreover,  enjoined  to  avoid  every  source  of  excitement,  and  oven  forbid 
to  converse.  Of  course,  under  these  a^cting  circumstances,  eveiything 
which  relates  to  business  in  any  way  is  imperatively  excluded  fi'om  his 
knowledge  ;  and  must  continue  to  bo  so  till  some  change  occurs. 

*'  '  It  is  not  at  such  a  moment  you  would  expect  to  hear  of  a  marriage 
in  the  family,  and  yet  yesterday  my  fuster  Marion  was  married  to  Lord 
Viscount  Culduff/  " 

Here  she  laid  down  the  letter,  and  stared  with  an  expression  of  almost 
overwhelmed  amazeiuent  at  her  sister.  "Lord  Culduffl  Wliere's  tho 
Petrage^  Dora  ?  Surely  it  must  be  the  same  who  was  at  Dresden  when 
we  were  children  ;  he  wasn't  manied^ — there  can  be  no  son.  Oh,  hero  he 
is :  *  Henry  Plantaganet  de  Lacey,  fourteenth  Yiscount  Culdull' ;  bum 
9th  February,  17 — '  Last  century.  WTiy,  he's  the  patriarch  of  tho 
peers,  and  she's  twenty-four  t     What  can  the  girl  mean  ?  " 

**  Do  read  on ;  I'm  impatient  for  more,'* 

** '  The  imperative  necessity  for  Lord  Culduff  to  hold  himself  In  readi- 
ness for  whatever  post  in  the  diplomatic  service  the  Minister  might  desire 
him  to  occupy,  was  the  chief  reason  for  the  marriage  taking  place  at  this 
coi^uncture.  My  father,  however,  himself  was  yery  anxious  on  the  subji^ct ; 
and,  Indoed,  insisted  strongly  on  being  present.  Tho  ceremony  was 
ac< «    *'  "         I  in  his  own  room,  and  I  rejoice  to  say  that,  though 

xmli.  ^  I,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  sustained  any  increasii 
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of  makdj  from  tliis  trying  eTent.     I  need  not  ftll  jon  the  great  disparit 
of  Bge  between  mj  sister  ftnd  her  htisbaud  :    a  diffpariiy  which   I  cv 
enlisted  mo  amongst  those  who  oppo«?ed  the  match,     Marlon^  howorer^ 
firmly  inBisted  on  her  right  to  cfeooBC  for  herself,  and  h^r  foitone  beli 
completely  at  her  own  disposal,  that  all  continued  opposition  would  havo 
been  not  alone  imnvnilin^  for  the  present,  but  a  source  of  coldness 
estrangement  for  the  future. 

«• '  The  Cnldnffa  '*— (bow  meetly  fjimiliar) — <'  tho  Caldnflij  left  tins  for 
l^ris  this  day,  where  I  believe  they  intend  to  remain  till  the  question  o£j 
Lord  CuldoCs  post  is  determined  on.     My  sister  ardently  hopes  it  maj 
bo  in  Italy,  as  she  is  moot  desirous  to  be  near  you/  '* 

**  Can  yon  imagine  such  a  horror  as  this  woman  pUying  «i. 
me  and  yet  going  into  dinner  before  mo,  and  making  me  hal  h  i 
oyery  possible  occasion  I  AH  this  hero  I  see  is  business,  nothing  but 
business.  The  Colonel,  it  would  seem,  must  have  been  breaking  before 
they  suspected,  for  all  his  late  speculations  haye  tmiied  out  ill,  Penstyddin 
Copper  Mine  is  an  utter  failure ;  tho  New  Caledonia  Packet  Line  a 
smash  I  and  there's  a  whole  list  of  crippled  enterprises.  It's  very  nice 
of  Augustus,  however,  to  saj  Uiat  though  he  mentions  these  circum- 
stances, which  might  possibly  reach  me  through  other  channels,  no  OTeBbj 
that  he  could  contemplate  should  in  any  way  affect  my  income,  or  anj 
increase  of  it  that  I  d^em  essential  to  my  comfort  or  convcnieneo  ; 
although  in  total  ignoniQOd  aa  he  is  of  all  transactions  of  the  house,  h^^ 
begs  me  to  write  to  himself  directly  when  any  question  of  increased  expense 
should  arise — which  I  certainly  wiU.  He's  a  Imon  jigUnolOf  Dolly — thai] 
must  be  said — and  it  would  be  shameful  not  to  derelope  sucb  generou 
instincts/* 

"  '  If  my  father^s  illnees  should  be  unhappily  protracted,  means  must 
taken.  I  believe,  to  devolve  his  share  in  busintsa  mattors  upon  some  oth^«^ 
I  regret  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  upon  myself;  but  I  am  totally  unequal  to 
the  charge,  and  have  not,  besides,  courage  for  Uie  heavy  responsibility.*  ** 


*'  Tbat's  the  whole  of  it,**  said  she,  with  a  sigh ; 
sidered,  it  might  have  been  worse/* 


**  and  all  things  eoo-. 
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BsAi>r9co  a  short  timfi  Biaeo  eomo  acfiouui  of  tlie  Irish  csonstabakrr,  I  wb0 
stmck  with  one  item  of  the  ngnlAtions—to  iha  eileet  Uiat  the 
ifs  of  that  aclmimble  force  mast  bekog  to  IM>  secret  socletj  whatcwr, 
ilh  the  sole  exception  of  the  order  of  Freemasons.  The  exception  a^«ared 
to  mo  remarkabley  aa  I  know  that  in  Anstm  every  officer  in  the  army 
ii,  on  appointmcni,  obliged  to  sign  a  declaration  '^that  he  doee  not 
belong  to  any  secret  society  whatever,  or  that  if  he  Lad  provionfily  done 
•0,  he  will  eevejf  his  connection  with  it;"  and  it  is,  I  believe,  ondor- 
iood  that  the  prohibition  applies  more  especially  to  Frcemasonryf  which 
Austria,  liko  Spain,  Naples,  Bavaria~in  fact,  all  strictly  Roman  Catholic 
OoTemments — seems  to  consider  highly  dangerous.  And  it  really  eeeros 
thai  secret  political  societies  are  more  easily  formed  and  developed 
amongst  Roman  Catholic  popnlations  than  elsewhere.  Even  in  the  agea 
prior  to  the  Beformatton  the  eamo  love  of  secret  organisations  was 
eonspicaoQS  in  certain  districts  :  the  Sacred  Yehme,  as  it  was  called, 
'liuving  foorished  especially  in  the  ulti-a-clerical  circle  of  Westphalia; 
and  even  up  to  the  proscct  day  there  exists  a  somewhat  similar  secret 
organization  in  a  certain  ultra- Catholic  district  of  Upper  Bavaria.  This 
Haberfeld  Treibcn  (lit^Mrfdly,  **  Oatfield  Driving"),  as  tt  is  called,  I  pro- 
pose to  give  Bomd  account  of|  haiing  had  personal  opportunity  of  seeing 
its  working. 

It  will  be,  perUapSt  well,  in  the  first  place^  to  say  a  word  or  two 
about  the  Westphalian  Vehmc,  or  Fobm,  because  thero  is  an  evideiki 
fiimily  llkenesa  between  that  now  obsolete  institution  and  the  still  exist* 
ing    '  .     It  is  proba1)le — although  by  no  means  certain 

— tL  tuted  a]>oiii  the  same  period;  and  although  each 

de^snerated  in  the  comrse  of  time  and  became  an  intolerable  nuisancSi 
they  were  originally  called  into  life  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  laudable 
oljeets  —  which,  as  things  then  stood,  would  have  been  otherwise 
ittujimldc. 

Hie  Westphalian  Vehmo  diites  Hs  origin  from  the  first  half  of  the  thir- 
cnth  century,  although  some  historians  have  endeavomred  to  represent  it 
been  first  instituted  by  Charlemagne.  But  there  is  no  trace 
of  its  exiBtcnce  at  an  earlier  periml  than  that  mentioned  above. 
'oreoveTi  its  laws  and  roothod  of  prorodure  were  altogether  different, 
th  in  spirit  and  letter,  ffttm  those  introdaeed  by  that  great  monarch ; 
hiliBti  on  the  other  hand,  its  organisation  and  procedure  resembled,  in 
ctit,  ihfii  of  the  Xnqtiisitton,  founded  in  1204,  from  which  ii  was 
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Westphalia,  the  solo  seat  of  Uig  Velime,^'  extended  somewhat  further 
eouth  thnn  the  province  wliich  now  bears  that  name,  and  embraced 
also  a  liirge  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  Frienlaud  and  Oldenburg  — 
forming,  in  fact,  the  bulk  of  the  great  Duchy  of  Lower  Saiony,  under 
Henry  tbo  Lion.  This  prince  was,  as  we  all  know,  attainted  and 
deprived  of  both  his  duchies  (Saxony  and  Bavaria)  by  the  Emperor  Borba^ 
rosea  in  1181,  Westphalia  being  divided  betweon  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  a  member  of  the  Anhalt  family,  and  a  great  numb^  of  pett}* 
feudal  chiefs*  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  whole  district  fell 
into  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  every  man's  hand  was  against  his 
neighbour,  the  land  was  devastated  by  rapine  and  deluged  with  blood. 

It  wa3  under  theso  circumstances  that  the  inhabitants  combined 
together  to  protect  their  Uvea  and  properties  against  the  freebooters, 
Bockreiter,  and  other  vagabonds ;  and  no  single  authority  being  found 
strong  enough  for  the  purpose,  the  secret  organization  of  the  Vehme  was 
resorted  to — ^whlch  muliipUed  the  agents  without  exposing  individuals  to 
danger. 

But  although  the  organization  was  secret,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppofie 
that  the  procedure  was  also  the  same.  With  the  exception  of  o^Tenders 
taken  red-handed,  who  were  summarily  executed — as  was  the  practice  in 
Hungary  in  proclaimed  districts  up  to  the  year  1818 — all  others  who  were 
denounced  to  the  Yehme  were  cited  to  appear  and  answer  for  themselves 
at  open  courts,  held  usually  on  Tuesday  mominga,  in  daylight,  in  towns 
like  Dortmund,  Paderhom,  ^c.  It  was  only  when  the  citation  was  disre* 
garded  that  the  secret  procedure  took  place,  the  court  meeting  at  some 
pkce  known  only  to  the  initiated,  and  the  sentence,  if  pronounced,  being 
carried  out,  without  any  further  ceremony,  when  and  wherever  the  doomed 
man  could  bo  laid  hold  on.  And  almost  every  respectable  member  of 
society  being  a  ^Vissender — that  is,  initiated^t  was  no  easy  matter  for  a 
criminal  to  escape. 

Tho  Haberfeld  Treiben,  like  the  Yehme^  is,  and  always  has  beeOi 
conned  to  one  particular  district  in  Upper  Bavaria,  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  Tyrolese  frontier,  on  the  west  by  the  Isar,  and  on  the  east  by  tho 
Chiemsee  and  the  rivers  which  fiow  into  and  out  of  it.  How  tar  thai 
association  developed  itself  in  a  northerly  direction  is  more  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, and  appears  to  have  varied  at  different  tunes,  but  for  a  long  series  of 
years  it  has  never  acted  north  of  the  Hne.  Wasserburg,  Muuich,  Tuk, 
HoLtkirchen,  Miesbacch,  Tegomsee,  Aibling,  Rosenheim,  and  Priem,  have 
been  of  late  years  frequently  the  scenes  of  the  exploits  of  this  society,  and 
the  country  surrounding  these  towns  may  bo.  looked  upon  as  the  gonuino 
Haberfeld  district. 

It  is  nearly  certain  that,  like  its  Westphaliau  counterpart,  this 
Bavarian  society  must  hare  been  originally  organized  for  the  purposo 

•  In  Annf  of  Gtirsteiti  Sir  W.  Scott  tmuplaoli  tho  Vchme  into  a  part  of 
mnnj  where  it  ncrer  existed. 
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Lof  enulicatiiig.  or  at  least  cotiuteractbg,  an  oril  for  wbkh  no  otLcr  TOm«?tlj 

Icoiild  be  faiLDcl,  and  agaiost  ^Inch  bo  reco^ized   authority  conJd  bo 

brought   to  bear.     But   it   id   iinposaiLlo   now  to    ascertAiu   how   and 

''when   thia   first   took  placo.      Wo   shall   see  presently  that  there   are 

fitrikiiig  resemblances  between  the  Yehme  and  the  Haberfold  Tretben ; 

but  whilst  the  Yehme  attacked  all  branches   of  the  common  criminal 

,lftw,   and   in   process   of   time    extended    its    operations    even  to   civil 

cases  and  disputes  about  property,  the  Haberfeld  Treiben  applied  itself 

Jmost  exclusively  to  the  preservation  of  female  purity  and  the  pnnish- 

Qcnt  of  incontineuee^ — ^eBpecially  that  of  unmarried  girls.     The  Yehme 

xcmpted  from  its  jurisdiction  all  ecclesiastics,  and  also  excluded  them 

^from  initiation ;  women  and  children  were  also  exempted ;  and,  farther, 

Jews,  Heathens,*  as  being  too  low,  and,  finally,  the  higher  nobles,  for  the 

LDpposite  reason.     The  Habeifeld  Treiben,  on  the  contrary,  left  male  pec* 

rcadilloes  untouched,  except  in  so  far  as  the  exposure  of  the  female  sinner 

necessarily  led  to  that  of  her  male  accomplice ;  and  there  ig»  as  I  shall 

I  presently  show,  good  reason  to  believe  that  ecclesiastics  were  not  wholly 

lexcluded  from  membeiEhip ;    whilst  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  amours 

of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  were  exposed  with  equal  freedom  m  those 

.  of  the  laity. 

I  CAnnot  pretend  to  offer  as  simple  and  satisfactoiy  an  explanation  of 
be  eansea  which  led  immediately  to  the  organization  of  this  very  singular 
titutioni  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  do  mih  respect  to  the  Yehme, 
where  the  motives  were  very  patent ;  nevertheless,  as  they  must  have 
arisen  out  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  population  itself  and  its 
geographical  position,  some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  an 
inquiry  into  these  particulars. 

Frederick  the  Great  is  reported  to  have  once  said  that  "  Bavaria  was 

a  paradise  inhabited  by  human  beasts,"  and,  as  regards  general  beauty  of 

scenery,  the   saying  is    correct  enough;    but  the  Bavarians    proper, — 

although  certainly  very  different   in  many  respects  from  ail   the  other 

inhitbitants  of  Germanyi  and  ufmally  very  rough  in  their  manners,  at 

times  verj*  eicitable,  nay,  almost  ferocious,  and  given  to  rom  de  fait^ 

I— do  not  deserve  so  harsh  a  sentence*     Bomo  thirty  years  ago  learned 

t  were  written  to  prove  that  the  Bavarians  proper  are  not  a  Teutonic 

bf  but  Celts.     At  a  somewhat  later  period,  in  1818,  when  the  great 

German  movement  was  inaugunitcd,  this  theory  was  scouted,  and  its  having 

jBver  been  started  attributed  to  a  marotte  of  old  King  Louis  L,  who  had 

Qeanwhile  fallen  into  a  certain  degree  of  ;inpopularity.     Still  one  must 

fikcknowlodgo  that  there  is   something  very  CelUo  both  in  the  external 

juppearance  and  in  the  prochvities  of  these  Bavarians,  especially  in  the 

[Habcdeld  country  ;   and   of  kto  years  very  remarkable   and   eitiansivo 

emains  of  ancient  '•  Pfahlbautcn,**  or  dwellings  built  on  piles,  generally 

Ifcttributcd  to  the  Celts,  have  been  discovered  m  this  district,  especiiUIy  in 


*  tn  thoia  ^%x^  Cbe  Pntaiiiioi  were  bcatheoi. 
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ihA  Chieiosee.  A  modem  phUolcigisti  ioOp  Wilhelm  Obermulkr,  has 
gfaown  that  a  great  uumbor  of  local  names  in  this  very  distriet,  and  a&bar 
partB  of  Bouthciii  Germany,  aro  moro  oasilj  deriTablo  from  Celtic  roots 
thau  those  of  any  other  kiiguage* 

But  it  may  ba  a&ked^  **  Wkai  lx;u3  all  tluB  to  do  with  the  Habcr- 
Eeld  Tr^lben?"  Simply  this:  we  find  the  inhabitants  of  a  eartaia 
small  di  strict  adopting  a  veiy  cunoos  mode  of  preventing  the  adnixliini 
aftd  contaminHtlon  of  their  race^  and  of  ensnring  ite  peipetoatioik ;  for  in 
iaet  the  exposure  and  punishment  of  incontinence,  in  the  mftPTwf  deecnbed^ 
is  scarcely  traceable  to  any  other  motive;  and  it  naturally  snggMs  itsell 
lliat  this  was  a  distinct  race^ — ^in  £act  it  is  so  to  the  present  day  in  many 
mapects. 

But  it  may  seem  strange  that  precautions  against  admixturo  of  J 
fihottld  have  been  foond  necessary  or  desirable  in  so  remote  and  app 
Bdduded  a  comer  of  Europe  as  Upper  Bavaria.  The  topography  of  the 
Haberfeld  district  will,  I  think,  throw  some  light  on  this  point.  Otu^  i 
the  grctii  lines  of  communication  between  Borne  and  its  colonies  on  i 
Rhine  was  up  the  valley  of  the  Adigo,  over  the  Brenner,  down  the  laa  iia 
Bosenheim,  and  thence  precisely  through  the  heart  of  the  dislfiGt  in 
question  to  Augsburg  (Augusta),  and  so  forth ;  the  remains  of  the  old 
Eoman  road  are  still  visible,  and  indeed  partially  in  use  on  the  lino 
Aibling-Helfendorf  and  up  to  the  Isar  above  Munich.  Of  course  I  do  not 
mdaQ  to  say  that  the  Habcrfeld  Treiben  dates  &om  Uie  Boman  period,  but 
btffore  the  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  a  great  deal  of  the 
trade  with  the  East  followed  precisely  this  same  route  on  its  way  irom 
Venice  to  Augsburg,  which  was  a  great  commercial  place  and  the  emp 
of  the  oriental  trade  in  Southern  Germany.  This  must  necessarily  1 
btrou^t  a  great  nnmber  of  strangers  of  various  nationahties  into  i 
with  the  local  pt>pulation ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  eonc«iive  a  tribe  js 
of  the  honour  of  its  women,  and  struggling  for  its  own  existence  oq 
great  highway  of  the  worlds  iakiag  measures  for  the  preseiration  of  hot) 
and  perhaps  for  tho  want  of  a  better  explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  ve 
peculiar  secret  society,  we  may  accept  the  one  offered  here.  Certain  il  is 
that  the  Haberfeld  Treiben  has  been  practised  from  time  immemorial 
pieessaly  along  this  line  of  route  and  to  a  short  distance  to  the  right  and 
left  of  it,  and  nowhere  else.  T 

Bat  it  is  time  to  descend  to  particulars  and  bfomi  the  reader  i 
the  constitution  and  mode  of  operation  adopted  by  this  ajupiW 
which  projects  as  it  were  from  the  Middle  Ages  into  our  own  tttilitariaaT 
tames*     Of  course  nothing  authentic  in  the  wuy  of  ducumeutory  e^idsoea 
isan  be  expected  as  to  the  laws  and  rules  ef  a  seerei  society ;  but  haring 
conversed  with  many  iuhabitonts  of  the  district^  some  of  Ik 
aotn&Uy  or  at  some  foraier  period  members^  I  can  oFcr  a  oarlabi  \ 
of  reliable  detail. 

The  members  of  the  HahmfeM  body  have  been  always  selected  torn 
one  particular  class,  married  laeii  SDOstlyt  the  richest  and  most  njupcctaUo 
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of  their  r  :  :    s  ther  wiili  a  certaiD  proportion 

dt  '^Biiiger  " — IL  it  \>botie  nid  it  would  Imve  been 

impomlklo  to  get  at  the  iniciliigeueo  required  or  carry  oat  the  proceedings. 
There  seem  to  httro  buoji  local  cbio£s,  and  a  geneml  committeo  of  directiau 
ivitli  a  pre^iduut  at  its  he&d ;  but  ilicxm  Is  uo  reliabk  infonnatiou  <m  ihis  |K)int. 

PUuUke  tlio  practice  of  tbo  Ydime^  no  publi0  roeetings  were  eirdr  h^d,  uor 
W(^re  writteu  or  oral  citatiuna  to  a[»peux  before  tb«  tribuiiid  issued.  The 
Haberfeid  Boexciy  acted  alwiivs  &ocr6tlj»  as  the  Yehme  did  when  ita 
ciiRiioiia  or  decrees  had  been  dlBregarded.  Throoghoui  tho  BuxamiK 
oeriAia  ikire  mid  public  mArkeis  were  taken  advaiitage  of  for  the  pm-poae 
of  brin^g  the  local  members  together  in  the  pubUc-houeea  aud  other 
pboee  of  entertainment ;  and  in  these  resorts,  whilat  sltUng  oyer  their 
bder^  all  the  information  required  was  collected  and  imparted  to  the 
leading  men  in  quiet  httle  knots  without  attrot^ting  observation.  Of  course 
all  the  members  were  known  to  each  other,  either  pexsonally  or  by  means 
of  secret  signs. 

As  in  the  Inquisition  and  tho  Yehmej  secret  denunciation  is  the 
leading  feature  of  the  organisation.  The  members  being  distributed  in 
all  direcliuQS  and  in  &y^tj  locality^  nothing  escaped  their  observation, 
and  things  that  were  done  in  secret  places  were  in  due  time  denounced 
and  proclaimed  publicly.  In  autumn  a  geuertU  meeting  of  the  chiefs 
seems  to  have  been  regularly  held  at  a  particular  fair  or  market,  and  it  I0 
said  that  a  secret  conclave  was  arranged  at  an  inn  in  the  town  on  a 
certain  day  each  yeitf  ^  and  on  this  occasion  the  whok  plan  of  i^dration 
lc>r  the  '^  season  ** — that  is  for  the  months  of  November  and  December- 
was  matured*  The  whole  of  these  proceedings  were»  however,  conducted 
with  so  much  cautLon  and  cleverness,  that  ul though  they  have  been  very 
frequently  investigated  judicially  and  with  great  care,  no  positive  clue 
could  dvar  be  discovert»d. 

Of  course,  aU  the  memberB  were  sworn  to  secrecy^  and  no  instaneo  is 
known  of  the  oath  having  been  broki^n ;  nevertheless,  when  the  harvest 
wind  began  to  blow  chill  over  the  stubble,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  October 
or  beginning  of  November,  a  rague  rumour  would  arise  that  such  and 
such  a  place  was  threatened  with  a  Haberield  Treiben  :  people  would  talk 
about  it  £oir  a  day  or  so,  and  than  foiget  il  again,  till  all  of  a  sudden  it 
took  pkce  either  in  the  villa^  asaisd^  or  p^haps  a  nei|^iibou]ing  onu^ 
false  alarms  being  sometimfis  reeoried  to  in  order  to  distract  attention  and 
perplex  the  authorities. 

A  potter — a  married  man,  formerly  himself  a  member — wiih  whom  I 
was  well  acquainted,  told  me  he  would  some  fine  morning  find  in  his 
workshop,  either  wrltteu  on  paper  or  chsikad  on  a  board*  an  order  to 
supply  a  certuiu  number  of  tlie  gigantic  earthenware  tram po to  used  by  the 
Treii)er,*  and  i\n  indication  of  the  place  whei^  Umi^v  were  to  be  deposited  at 
night  m  secresy.   These  hiding-places  were  usually  some  miles  tn^m  his  r«si- 

*  Jdiule  ia  tho  siu^  of  on  English  JiouUxtg-ham,  bat  five  or  sis  Imt  kui^  ur  mure* 
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dencc.  Subsequently  he  would  find  money  in  p&yment  for  these  wonderful 
instiniments  somewhere  on  his  premises  or  in  his  pocket.  NattiraUr, 
these  and  similftr  business  orders  of  the  conlratemity  would  get  wind 
occasionally. 

At  length  the  great  day,  or  rather  night,  arriTod, — for  the  Haberfeld 
Treiben  is  essentially  nightwork, — and  about  eleven  o'clock  p,m.,  when  all 
the  inhabitants  are  snugly  rolled  up  in  their  feather-beds  and  blankets,  a 
frightful  yell,  accompanied  by  an  irregular  discharge  of  fire-arms,  and  a 
dire  clang  of  the  aforesaid  trumpets  of  pottery,  old  kettles,  and  such  Uke 
musical  instruments,  announces  the  ^t,  and  make^  many  a  male  and 
female  sinner's  cheeks  turn  pale.  m 

But  what  has  this  to  do  ^vith  OatfieUl  Driving,  or  how  came  this  nai!9(| 
to  be  adopted  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  latter 
port  of  this  question.  It  is  asserted  that  in  former  times  the  delinquent 
females  were  punished  by  being  forced  to  run  barefooted,  and  with  no 
other  garment  than  their  chemise,  over  the  oat -stubble  of  the  Tillage, 
whilst  they  were  pursued  by  the  •*  drivers/'  armed  -with  birch  or  hazel  rods, 
which  were  applied  very  freely.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  so  bar- 
barous a  punishment  was  ever  inflicted — and  nothing  of  the  sort  has  ever 
been  attempted  within  the  last  hundred  years  certainly.  I  think  it 
quite  possible^ — nay,  highly  probable — that  the  initial  letters  (H.  F.  T.) 
of  the  three  words  Haber  Fold  Treiben,  form  simply  a  nucleus  to 
which  the  remaining  ones  were  superadded  merely  to  %'eil  the  tmo 
designation  from  the  uninitiated ;  and  I  would  suggest  that  this  might 
have  been  Heiliger-Fehm-Ting  or  Ding,  one  of  the  names  by  which  that 
other  secret  tribunal  was  known.  This,  however,  I  offer  merely  as  a 
conjecture. 

But  to  return  to  the  Haberfeld  Treiben.  At  about  half-past  len  or 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  the  membei-s  of  the  society  may  be  seen  ma 
their  way  swiftly  but  silently  across  the  fields  and  through  the  woods, 
twos  and  threes,  which,  as  they  approach  the  scene  of  execution,  increase 
gradually  into  groups  of  tens  and  twenties,  each  man  carrying  a  loaded  gun, 
pistol,  or  some  other  arm,  in  addition  to  the  trumpets,  &c.,  as  also  mate- 
rials for  constructing  a  temporary  platform,  and  torches.  The  whole  liody 
is  evidently  previously  told  off  in  the  most  regular  and  methodical  manner 
for  the  various  duties  to  be  performed,  as  the  town  or  village  is  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  a  double  chain  of  vedettes,  with  regular  supports, 
one  set  fronting  the  surrounding  country,  and  preventing  effectually  all 
iDgress  except  to  the  initiated ;  whilst  the  second  fronts  the  place  tti 
and  prevents  any  person  from  leaving  to  give  the  alarm.  This  done,  wot 
armed  guards,  all  having  their  faces  blackened  or  otherwise  disgmsed, 
march  silently  to  the  houses  of  the  magistrates  and  other  authorities, : 
also  to  the  barracks  of  the  gendarmes,  if  there  be  ^ch  in  the  place,  ai 
effectually  prevent  tieir  action.  The  church  tower  and  belfry  is  aUo  at 
ooce  secured,  and  the  bell- ropes  cut  off.  The  secret  connivance  of  the 
clergy  has  been  occasionally  proved  by  its  having  transpired  that  tht> 
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'  sextrm  wus  onUued,  as  if  cftsiinlly,  to  leavo  the  chareh  keys  at  the  porisU 
I  clergyman's  hotiso  th*j  prccinUiig  eveiaug,  alitor  curfew. 

Meanwhile  the  main  body  takes  possession  of  tbo  market-placOi  or 
perhaps  Bomo  hillock  which  commauds  the  whole  town  ur  village ^  uaincrous 
patrols  btiinj^  la  reudinesg  to  keep  the  inbabitaiits  m  their  houses,  and 
I  compel  the  iippcnraucc,  either  at  thoir  own  doors  or  at  the  immeduiW 
scene  of  action,  of  tho  delinquents*  The  platform  is  erected  whilst  all 
tlufl  is  going  on,  and  at  a  given  signal  the  torches  are  lighted,  fire-arms 
discharged,  homs  blown,  kettles  beaten,  and  tho  opening  of  the  tribunal 
proclaimed  through  a  huge  speaking -trumpet.  This  is  usually  the  very 
I  first  intimatiim  the  iuhabilants  receive ;  the  whole  of  tho  above  preliminaries 
being  carried  out  with  astonishing  rapidity,  order,  and  in  perfect  silence. 
Hhould  here  and  there  a  solitary  watchmfin  or  other  individual  happen  to 
be  out  of  doors,  BUch  are  pounced  upon  by  tlie  patrols,  and  kept  under  strict 
guard  as  long  as  is  necessary.  Any  attempt  at  resistance  is  perfectly 
useless,  and  would  be  met  by  coorcivo  measures,  extending  even  to  the 
use  of  fire-arms* 

I  have  never  myself  witnessed  one  of  these  scenes,  althongh  several 

took  place  within  a  very  short  distance  of  tbo  town  in  which  1  resided  for 

A  time,  and  which  was  itself  threatened,  or  supposed  to  be ;  but  persons 

I  who  hud  done  so  described  to  me  the  noise  a^  being  perfectly  terrific,  and» 

combined  with  tho  flitting  light  of  the  torches  falling  on  the  disguised 

**  drivers/'  almost  demoniacal*    In  that  part  of  Bavaria,  especially,  all  tho 

cattle  are  permanently  housed,  and  there  are  frequently  some  twenty  to 

I  thirty  oxen  and  cows  in  one  stable  ;  and  these,  on  being  suddenly  roused 

I  from  their  peaceful  rumination  by  the  glare  of  light  and  the  noise,  beeomo 

terrified,  and  muk©  wild  efforts  to  break  loose,  filling  the  air  with  their 

lowings,  tho  numerous  dogs  joining  at  the  same  Umo  in  a  chorus  of 

bowlings. 

The  "act  of  accusation"  is  meanwhile  read  aloud  by  some  loud- 
voiced  peasant,     This  document  is  composed  of  rudely  rhymed  verses — 
what  oro  called   Knittol- verse,   that  is  to  say,  bludgeon -verses,  in   tho 
I  broad  patois  of  tho  district — for  the  secret  tribunal  disdains  the  use  of 
I  prose,  uBchews  all  legal  terminology^  and  has  its  own  poet-laureate.     A 
'  groat  deal  of  broad  humour,  sometimes  blended  with  really  genial  ideas, 
'  ikud  mostly  with  a  large  admixture  of  coarseness  and  ob8C4inity,  is  con- 
tained in  these  rhymes,  which  are  sure  to  provoke  numerous  improvisations 
^  of  a  corresponding  character  from  tho  assessors  and  assistants  of  tho 
court. 

t3ni  what  else  can   be  expected  from  descriptions  of  intrigues   and 
rooa  scenes  in  wliich  the  very  words  that  passed  between  the  parties, 
and  tho  details  of  the  artifices  used  to  avoid  detection,  are  repeated-  from 
\  Uio  retctntive  memories  of  the  secret  spies,  to  the  groat  horror  nnd  confusion 
I  of  the  delinquenla  and  the  disagreeable  surprise  of  injured  wives,  bus- 
bands,  and  lovcrM  ?     One  of  tbo  most  striking  and  successful  hits  is  when 
some  one  of  the  iulmbitjmt«  shows  marks  of  delight  and  satisfaction  nt 
YOU  xvL'Mo.  !M5.  88 
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his  or  bar  neighbonr*8  and  dear  Iriend^s  secret  ems  being  tbus  openly 
exposed,  meanwhile  blegsing  their  fltars  at  having  been  more  circumspect 
themselves — till  their  own  catalogue  is  brought  before  the  public  at  a 
sadden  turn  in  the  versification.  A  man  was  once  pointed  out  to  me  who 
had  come  out  on  the  balcony  of  his  house  to  enjoy  the  sport,  and  been 
there  suddenly  hit  in  this  way. 

The  terrorism  exerciBed  by  an  armed  band  of  this  sort  is  quite  soMdeni 
to  ensure  the  appearance — either  at  their  own  house-doors,  as  I  have  said, 
or,  if  these  bo  too  remote,  on  the  scene  of  action  itself — of  the  culprits, 
who,  when  their  delinquencies  have  been  published,  are  mercifully  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  and  hide  themBelves. 

Thus,  one  by  one  the  marked  individuals  are  brought  forward,  and 
when  the  long  scroU  has  been  read  right  through,  at  a  preconcerted  signal 
the  torches  are  extinguished  and  thrown  away,  the  earthenware  tmmpete 
broken,  the  platform  pulled  in  pieces,  and  the  whole  band  disperses 
rapidly  and  secretly  as  it  had  assembled.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  matt 
to  attempt  pursuit,  for  the  '^  drivera  **  are  all  well  armed,  and  defend  iheml 
selves  and  fellows  without  hesitation. 

There  was  a  Haberfeld  Treiben  at  the  village  of  Tegemsee,  close  to  th<>" 
residence  of  Prince  Charles  of  Bavaria,  in  the  year  1862,  as  well  as  I  can 
recollect,  and  a  patrol  of  two  gendarmes  quartered  in  another  village,  on 
hearing  the  tumult  and  noise,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action*  in  order  to 
endeavour  to  arrest  some  of  the  '*  drivers/'  But  on  making  their  appear- 
ance they  were  immediately  ^ed  on,  after  a  previous  challenge  to  stand, 
and  one  gendarme  was  killed  on  tho  spot*  As  may  be  supposed,  the 
Oovemment  instituted  a  rigorous  inquiry  into  the  matter,  but  no  evidence 
of  any  kind  whatever  could  be  obtained.  Sometimes  considerable  damag 
is  done  in  the  village  by  fences  being  broken  down^  cattle  getting  loose  i 
the  stables,  or  forcing  their  way  out  and  running  wild  over  the  country. 
The  one  redeeming  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  tbia  secret  society  is^ 
that  all  such  damages  are  compensated  liberally  and  promptly  ;  tho 
amount  of  loss  inciured  by  each  individual  is  easily  aRcertained  by  tho 
initiated,  who  hve  in  the  place  itself,  and  by  them  transmitted  to  the  chiefs  ; 
and  then  tho  person  in  question  fiinds  some  morning — in  his  jacket  pocket, 
or  in  the  chum  or  on  his  table — a  parcel  containing,  in  bard  caab,  a  fair 
and  ample  remuneration ;  the  certainty  of  receiving  which  prevents  all 
recourse  to  the  law  and  stops  people* a  mouths  effectually. 

In  1863,  as  weU  as  I  can  recollect,  there  was  a  great  Haberfeld 
Treiben  at  Rosenheim ;  and  the  telegraph  and  railroad  being  put  in  requisi* 
tion,  troops  were  brought  from  Munich.  However,  they  arrived  too  livtn, 
and  nothing  was  discovered  but  one  or  two  strangers,  who,  overcome  with 
fatic^ne,  had  fallen  asleep  in  a  bam  several  miles  distant.  No  ovidene 
beyond  the  fire-anns  found  with  them  could  be  procured  to  connect 
with  the  affair* 

Aililing  was  M        '      itened,  or  ^        "  ■  were  i 

down^ — who,  in  t  ma  with  ti-  i  ^eiy 
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I        was  ] 
^m  vfhoh 

^^  ©eop] 


1  wo<?ks.  Of  coaj-se  the  **  drivers  '*  did  oat  moke  their  npijearancc 
there,  but  they  potinced  on  a  emjiil  vilJngo  called  Pang,  a  fow  EDgliah 
niilcs  distant,  on  tho  direct  road  to  Kuffit^iQ*  The  parish  priest  was  said 
io  have  been  unpleasantly  brought  before  the  public  on  that  occasion  ;  but 
it  waa  not  easy  to  ascertahi  pai-ticulars,  as  the  people  are  very  reticent 

tnatiers  that  affect  tho  clergy, 

EoBdnbeiiiit  a  tolerably  large  town  on  the  Inn,  just  where  the  iiulroads 
from  Munich,  Innspmck,  and  Salzburg  form  their  junction,  had  been  long 
throaiened  with  a  visitation  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  **  drivers  '*  were 
dettrrod  itom  time  to  time,  and  as  tho  uihabit.'ints  vtero  supposed  to  be 
fuUy  determined  to  oppose  forc<j  to  force,  the  iasiie  was  looked  upon  with 
some  anxiety.  The  Archbishop  of  Munich  had  at  various  periods  issued 
waminp  against  the  Haberfeld  Treiben :  amongst  others,  on  the  16th 
February,  1B66,  a  pastoral  letter  ihrmtming  excommumcation*  But  all 
these  documents  were  totally  disiiegarded.  Towards  tlie  middle  of 
Qftlobery  1800,  that  is  to  say,  at  tho  commencement  of  tho  season, 
tliero  was  pretty  strong  evidence  that  this  secret  society  was  preparing 
to  cany  on  xiperations  with  unusual  vigour;  and  on  the  night  of  the 
20th  a  grand  Haberfcld  Treiben  was  performed  at  Kosonbeiai,  or 
rather  attempted  to  be  pcrformetl,  for  the  gendarmerie  of  tho  district 
had  been  secretly  brought  into  tho  town,  and  aided  by  a  company  of 
the  local  militia,  which  was  kept  in  readiness  to  turn  out  at  a  moment's 
warning,  they  attacked  the  '*  drivers  *'  immediately  they  appeared.  A 
desperate  fight  ensued,  lasting  an  hour  and  a  half.  One  of  the  drivers 
waa  killed,  aoveral  wounded,  and  seven  taken  prisoners,  upon  which  tho 
whok  band  dispersed  and  fled.    Fortunately,  there  wero  no  casualties 

tho  side  of  the  militia  and  gendarmes.     A  considerable  quantity  of 
unition  was  also  seized,  and  this  was  the  lirst  severe  blow  thoBO 
people  ever  mot  with. 

As  might  be  expected,  they  were  droadjyiy  enraged,  and  letters  were 
sent  to  several  of  the  Rosenheim  people  threatening  to  set  tho  whole  town 
on  £re,  so  that  much  alarm  prevailed  till  tho  Government  took  active 
measures  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  similar  outrages*  It  would  also 
appear  that  there  is  a  strong  revulsion  in  the  public  feeling  as  regards 
this  smgular  society.  Hitherto  the  great  mjyority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  were  either  indifferent,  or  regarded  the  Haberi'eld  Treiben  with 
secret  favour ;  but  of  late  years*  instead  of  adhering  to  the  original  plan 
of  admitting  only  respectable  mamcd  men  and  a  few  younger  ones  of 
ihshed  character  and  credit  to  the  membership  of  the  society,  tho 

iority  came  to  consist  of  dare-devil  youths  and  farm -labourers,  so  that, 
as  an  old  peasant  said, — 

*•  Formerly  tbe  d*  *  le  used  lo  *  drive  *  the  scamps  and  vaga- 

bonds, and  now  tho  re;  people  are  driven  by  the  ruffians,'* 

Thu  truth  is,  that  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  puaeantty— 
of  which  they  were  hitherto  proud  as  a  class — ^has  been  gradmilly  changed 
by  a  variety  of  enactments.    Land  has  been  rendered  purchasable  by 
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evory  odo  in  any  quantity,  and  the  old  peasant  fiirma  liaving  boccjme 
ftl»solately  iho  property  of  the  former  hoklers,  ure  being  giadnally  split 
np  and  BTibdivided ;  and  thus  Iho  elements  of  which  this  ancient  Bocielji 
formerly  consisted  are  gradually  disappearing,  and  their  place  is  \>qu 
taken  by  other  and  less  reputable  ones. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  nido  manner  in  which  the  Huberfeld 
Treiben  was  canicd  out,  its  ends  and  objects  were  laudable  enough-     The 
existence  of  secret  societies  is,  however,  in  itself  a  great  evil,  if  only 
because  they  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  the  worst  and  most  oppressivQ  , 
kind  of  tyranny,  that  of  Bccrot  denunciation i  followed  by  execution  inflict 
by  invisible  agents. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  the  Bavarian  law  could  only  touch  the  Hab 
fold  prisoners  taken  at  Rosenheim  for  the  unlawful  bearing  of  arms ;  and 
this  being  only  an  offence,  and  not  a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  they  wem^ 
all  neceseaiily  set  free  on  bail  within  a  day  or  two,  and  I  have  n«(Til 
ascertained  what  punishment  was  ultimately  inflic!ted  on  them*     Wo  shaU 
see  whether  the  society  will  dare  to  repeat  its  meetings  this  year,     Th« 
Archbishop  of  Munich  thought  it  necessary,  on  the  2nd  Novembor,  a  few 
days  after  the  groat  Rosenheim  al^,  to  issue  a  new  pastoral,  actmvlljr^ 
pronouncing  the  ban  of  the    church,  or  the   greater  excommunicatiaUf* 
against  all  persons  taking  part  in  or  favouring  the  Haberfeld  Treiben,  and 
forbidding  all  the  priests  of  the  ai'chdiocese  to  grant  absolution  to  such, 
except  in  articulo  wort  is  or  by  his  own  express  permission*     Probably  this 
measure  will  have  some  effect ;  however,  it  is  just  possible  that  it  may 
disregarded,   for  my  good  fiiends    in  the   Haberfeld   district   of  Uppe 
Bavaria  are  verj'  obstinate  and  self-willed,  and  havo  a  groat  n!>giird  for 
their  anciont  institutions. 
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CONCLUSION, 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  prices  paid  by  tho  Mftrquia  of  Hertford  for  somo 
of  his  gpocimena  of  Sevres,  and  other  chef-iTrntvira  of  the  Ceramic  art,  we 
may  consider  him  to  bo  somewhat  of  the  opinion  of  Charles  Lamb, — **I 
haye  an  almost  feminine  partialltj  for  old  China*  When  I  go  to  sod  any 
great  house,  I  inquiro  for  the  China  doecti  and  then  for  the  picture- 
gaUery/' 

The  tast«  for  pottery  and  porcelain  is  of  most  respsetable  antiquity. 
Among  Roman  collectors  no  objects  of  viiia  wero  more  highly  prized  than 
the  **  vaaa  murrhina.**  The  value  set  upon  specimens  of  this  substance  is 
almost  incredible.  Nero,  for  instance,  gave  800  sestertia  (about  2,340/.)  for 
a  single  drinking-cup*  When  his  friend  Potronius,  director-in-chief  of  his 
wine-partiesj  had  been  accused  of  treason,  and  knew  that  his  property  would 
pass  into  the  posseBsion  of  the  tjTant,  he  smashed  a  ladle,  equally  valuabla 
with  Nero's  cup*  What  the  material  of  these  precious  articles  was  is  very 
uncertain.  Perhaps  it  was  some  rare  oriental  pebble  of  onyx  or  agate. 
Sir  Q*  Wilkinaoa  suggests  fluor-spar,  Mr.  Marr}  att  opal  glass,  which  from 
the  oxides  in  it  hjis  duliqucflced ;  but  from  ceiitvin  expressions  in  Latin 
writers  it  seems  not  itnprobuble  that  it  was  Cbinese  porcelain ;  and  this 
opinion  is  much  strengthened  if  Sir  W.  GcU  is  right  in  saying  that  **  tho 
porcelain  of  the  East  was  called  Mirrha  di  Smyrna  to  as  kto  a  dale  aa 
1555."  No  fragments  of  porcelain,  however,  have  been  diseoveiod  amongst 
Roman  antiquities. 

Pottery  dried  in  the  sun,  or  bardencd  by  fire,  is  of  extreme  antiquitj. 
The  Chinese  ascribe  the  invention  of  their  earthenware  to  the  £mpej*or 
Hoang-ti,  who  began  to  reign  b.c.  2696.  The  earhest  specimens  of 
pottery  which  possess  any  real  interest  as  works  of  art  are  the  yaseSi  &c. 
usually  called  Etruscan.  They  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
owing  to  the  large  proportion — sometimes  as  much  as  twenty-four  per 
cent* — of  oxide  of  iron  contained  in  the  clay*  The  number  of  these 
Etniscan  vessels  in  our  museums  is  most  astonishing.  The  British 
MosoaiD  aloue  posBCflses  about  8,000  ;  and  **  the  totiil  number  of  vases/* 
says  Mr.  Birch,  in  his  valuable  iii.*^^:>ry  o/  Ancient  PotUry^  **  in  public  and 
private  collections  probably  amounts  to  15,000/*  He  gives  ua  instances 
of  the  p rices  which  some  examples  have  fetched,  A  sum  of  500^.  waB 
paid  for  the  Athenieam  vases  in  LcmJ  Elgin's  collection ;  8^100/.  for  the 

IS  of  the  Hamilton  colluction  ;  Burou  Diurancrs  f^ollcction  sold,  in  183t^, 

2f52'U  ;   one  vase  in  thiw  enlLu  ii<m  was   purchiisi  J  for  I  ho  Tionvrt^  fjif 
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204/,  ;  anotlier,  now  in  the  Louwe,  with  tho  Hubject  of  tho  vouthfTiI 
Hercules  straughng  tho  fierpent,  was  purchased  far  240L ;  another,  with 
the  subject  of  Dojanira,  Hercules,  and  Hj^llus,  brought  142/.  ;  and  a  nahr, 
with  tho  subject  of  Acamus  and  Demophon  bringing  back  -^thra,  170/.  ; 
a  Bacchic  amphora  of  the  maker  Enecias,  of  tbo  Archaic  etjle,  was  bought 
by  the  British  MuBeum  for  142/.  Borne  of  the  finest  vases  belonging  to 
the  Prince  of  CaninOj  at  the  sale  in  1837,  obtained  rery  high  prices:  tux 
mnochoif  with  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  a  h\fdria^  with  the  same  sul:iji*<?i, 
were  bought  in  for  80/.  each  ;  a  cylix^  with  a  lovo-BCcne,  and  another,  with 
Priam  redeeming  Hector's  corpse*  brought  204/, ;  an  amphoKt,  with  the 
subject  of  Dionysus,  and  a  cup  with  that  of  Hercules,  sold  for  820/.  each  ; 
another  brought  280/.  At  Mi'.  Beckford'a  sale,  tbo  late  Duke  of  Hamilton 
gave  200/.  for  a  small  va&e  with  the  subject  of  the  Indian  Bacchus.  Bui 
Tsry  much  larger  iums  than  these  have  been  given  at  Naples.  500/* 
given  for  the  vuse  with  gilded  figures  disco vtrtd  at  Cuma* ;  only  half  \ 
century  back  8,000  ducats,  or  1,500/.,  was  paid  to  Tavenzio  for  the  va 
in  the  Museo  Borbonico,  representing  the  last  night  of  Troy ;  1,000/!. : 
one  with  a  Dionysiac  feast;  and  800/.  for  the  vase  with  the 
batUe  of  the  Amazons,  published  by  Schulz.     I  no 

be  given  for  fine  specimens.     At  tho  Castellani  saN  ^  !  ijkioi 

cup,  in  tho  form  of  a  horse*s  head,  In  black,  with  omamenis  in  red  fttid 
other  colours,  fetched  120/. ;  a  very  beautiful  terra^cotta  BnTcopI 
400/. ;  a  vase  attbe  Pourtales*  sale,  the  year  before,  8C0/. 

Leaving  theso  Etruscan,  or,  as  they  are  perhaps  more  correctly  callo<!|! 
ItalO'Greek  vases,  there  is  little   if  anything  worth  noticing,  excepting 
perhaps  the  so-called  **  Samian'*  ware — some  beautiful  specimens  of  whirh 
may  be  seen  in  the  Eoach  Smith  collection  now  in  the  British  Muaeum* 
till  we  come  to  the  lustred  ware,  made  probably  by  tho  Moors  in  Bpain  J 
the  15th  century.     Several  plateaus  of  this  ware  are  at  South  KensingtciU  ; 
and  I  may  specially  mention  a  vase,  twenty  inches  high,  with  fiat  esrpanded 
handles,  and  a  bowl  and  ewer  ;  each  of  these  cost  HO/.     Of  Italian 
cottaSi  one  very  pretty  one,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century,  is  in  th« 
same  Museum*     It  represents  the  Yirgin  and  Child  with  angles,  and  wafll 
pmchased  for  800/.     Early  in  tho  succeeding  century  we  come  to  iomo 
very  fine  examples.   Luca  dcJla  Robbia,  tired  of  his  occupation  aa  a  wotk^ j 
in  metal,  took  to  modelling  In  clay ;  and  when  he  had  discovered,  ab 
1611,  a  new  glaze  for  hi^  terra  cottas,  oontaining  tin,  sand,  antlmotir*  usM 
other  materinU,  at  firat  white,  then  coIohtihI  by  tho  atidition  of  metallMfl 
oxides,  he  succeeded  in  producing  works  which  are  deaervedly  kdd  in  higl|| 
eetimation.   They  are  generally  of  large  sixe — altar-p4«ces  for  chiu 
A  verj"  fine  altar-piece  by  him,  representing  th«  coronation  of  tl, 
is  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  AHh  at  Genoa.     A  series  of  twelve  medaliions^i 
representing  the  months,  probably  of  bis  workmanship,  and  now  at  South  I 
Kensiogton»  came  &om  the  Ciunpana  collection.     A  bast  of  Christ  wail 

purcbjv.<ed    n'     t   sale   fo- 

fiimjly  produi  sr  workn,    i 
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Kensbgtoti*  Duo,  for  iustimce,  nix  feet  fotir  by  five  feet  ci'j^hl;,  ivith  tbo 
Adomtion  of  the  Magi,  cost  100/.  ;  aoother  somuwhftt  larger,  w-ith  tho 
Vitgin  giving  her  gtrdlo  to  St,  Thomas^  120/. ;  and  another,  ^ith  tho 
Anunnciatiou  (iu  thijs  inetaiice  the  torra-cotta  is  uncolonre*!),  150/*  Ono 
of  the  tnOHt  iniportaut  works  executed  by  them  wfts  the  deconitiun  of  the 
Chilieau  de  Madrid,  the  palace  of  Francis  I.,  ou  tho  Boifl  de  Bouloguoi 
upon  irhich  15,000/*  were  spent.     It  was  destroyed  in  the  Bevolution. 

From  the  Delia  llobbia  terra- cottas  is  derived  a  speeiea  of  pott<jry  which 
is  of  high  repute  among  collectorB.  It  is  knov^ii  by  a  variety  of  names, — 
Majolica,  Faenxa,  Oubbio,  Urbino,  and  Rafluello  ware.  About  1115, 
Nazaredeckf  the  Moorish  king  of  Majorca^  ^vho  was  said  to  hare  had 
20^000  Chris tituiR  in  his  dungeons,  was  besieged  by  the  Pisans  and  slain. 
AmongHi  other  spoils  were  several  tiles  and  tabletB  of  painted  earthenware, 
which  were  brought  back  to  Pisa,  and  are  still  to  bo  seen  let  into  the  walls 
of  some  of  tho  ehurchcs  there  at  a  great  height  from  the  ground*  The 
Italian  imitations  of  those  are  snpposed  to  have  got  their  name  Mnjolicn 
from  the  island  from  which  these  pieces  were  brought.  Faenzn,  Gubbia» 
and  Urbino  in*iicato  some  of  its  chief  places  of  munui^icture,  and  the  name 
BofhoUe  hoj  been  given  to  the  ware  because  that  great  artist  was  supposed 
to  have  painted  some  of  the  specimens  himself.  At  the  Bemal  sale  was  a 
plate,  9  J  inches  in  diameter,  which  excited  a  most  lively  competition.  It 
was  described  as  '*a  plate  of  the  most  rare  and  interesting  character,  in 
very  strong  colours  ;  the  subject  believed  to  be  Raffaelle  himself  and  the 
Fomarina  seated  in  the  studio  of  on  artist,  who  is  occnpied  in  painting  a 
plate*'*  It  was  originally  in  tho  pOBSossion  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  at  tho  Stowo  Bale  fetched  4/.  At  the  Beruul  sale,  under  tho  impres- 
sion that  it  was  a  plate  painted  by  liafiiieUe  himself,  it  fetched  the  very 
hirge  sum  of  120/.  It  is,  however,  of  later  date  thjm  Raffaelle,  and  is 
now  ticketed  at  South  Kensington  as  CafTagiolo  ? — a  place  near  Florence, 
where  was  a  castle  of  the  Medici. 

It  has  been  often  stated  that  a  letter  of  RniTaene  to  a  Duchess  of 
tTrbino  is  still  extant,  telling  her  that  tho  drawings  for  certain  vases  wore 
ready.  But  the  writer  of  the  letter  was  cither  Rjiflaellc  dal  CoUe  or 
R»  Ciarla,  both  of  whom  are  known  to  have  been  employed  on  mivjoHca. 
Tbo  finest  specimens  were  not  made  till  1540,  twenty  years  after 
Raffaello's  death.  But  his  drawings  vrere  eagerly  collected  for  the  deco- 
ration of  pottery,  and  particularly  by  Guidobaldo  II.  This  duke  specially 
employed  two  Artisr  ~  ?ii  Franco  for  makm*?  d<^grgns  (one  fine 
specimen  by  him,  a  pi  nty-ono  inches  in  Jiameter,  belonging  to  the 

Queen,  is  now  at  South  Kensington),  and  Orazio  Fontana  to  paiut  them. 
\  Gubbio  ware  haa  a  peculiarity  confined  almost  entirely  to  speci- 
dmh*  there  and  at  Pesaro.     This  is  an  iridescent  njby  glas^e,  which 
sti'  l^'h  the  picture  afterwarilw  puintcd  on  it,  and  vaning  witli  tbo 

ati-:.  „:  lach  tlic  light  falls  upon  it.  It  was  the  invention  it  seems  of 
Maestro  Goor^^io  Andreoli  of  Pa  via,  who  settled  nt  Gubbio  in  1498.  One 
of  bin  ftocsi  work^  is  ao  altar-piece,  rondo  for  tho  Domiuicao  chutA.  ^^ 
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Oubbio  m  1511.  It  is  in  three  compartments,  the  centre  one  roprGg4}Gtiugj 
the  cotonation  of  tlio  Virgin*  Altogether  there  are  several  hundred  fjgurM 
in  it*     In  1835  it  was  removed  to  the  Stiidel  Musoum  at  Fmukfort.  I 

The  manufacinrd  of  fine   specimens   of  m^oMca  came   to   an   endl 
bocanse  the  Dukea  of  Urbioo  became  bo  mach  involved  tbej  could  no 
longer  afford  to  keep  it  up.     On  the  death  of  the  last  duke,  FranceeciU 
Maria  II.,  their  magnilicent  collection  of  majoKca  passed  into  the  poflsoil^ 
eion  of  Ferdinando  dei  Medici,  who  carried  it  to  Florence,  and  there  it  is 
etiU.     One  portion,  however,  the  vases  of  the   Spezieria  (the  medical 
diEtpensary  and  laboratoiy),  380  in  nnmberi  were  given  as  an  oilering  to 
onr  Lady  of  Loreito.     For  thceo  vases,  Qneeu  Chrifitina  of  Sweden  is 
©aid  to  have  offered  their  weight  in  gold. 

Fine  specimens  of  majolica  fetch  veiy  large  prices.  The  Bonth 
Kensington  Museum  posse saes  a  fine  series  of  the  works  of  Maeiitmj 
Georgio, — several  fntUkruE  which  cost  from  SO/,  to  50/.  a-piecoj  oJ 
plateau,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  representing  a  saint  with  two  dogsJ 
one  of  his  largest  and  most  important  works  in  this  branch,  which  cosin 
150/. ;  ajid  a  vase,  about  fourteen  inches  high,  from  the  Soulages  collec- 
tion, 200/.  A  plate,  with  a  verj-  fine  portrait  of  Picti*o  Pemgino,  cost  tho 
eamo  sum.  A  beautiful  plateau,  nearly  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  with 
"the  Stream  of  Life/'  after  a  very  rare  engraving  by  Robetta,  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  Print  Boom  of  the  British  Mufienm^  was 
purclmsed  at  tbe  Bomal  sale  by  Mr.  Fountaine,  of  Narford  Hall,  Norfolk, 
whose  collection  of  majolica  is  ahnost  unrivalled,  for  142/.  A  plateau  at 
the  Rattier  sale  produced  195/.  Probably  the  largest  price  ever  given 
for  this  ware  was  for  a  phite  with  **  the  Three  Graces,''  after  Marc 
Antonio,  which  Mr.  Marrj-att,  in  his  books  on  pottery  and  porcelain 
calls  surpassingly  beautiful.  At  M.  Jloussers  sale,  Mr.  Fountaine 
purcbuBed  it  for  400  guineas.  Of  Pesaro  specimens,  the  Britis 
Museum  purchased  a  plate  with  St.  Bartholomew  in  the  centre  for  \\L\ 
Of  Urbino  ware,  at  tho  same  sale,  a  very  fine  dish  with  Pompey  i 
Cleopatra,  now  at  South  Kensington,  sold  for  50/.;  a  salt-cellar,  now' 
in  the  British  Mnscom,  fur  01/. ;  a  plateau,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
with  Moses  striking  the  rock,  after  a  design  by  Battisto  Franco,  cost 
100/. ;  a  very  pretty  group,  an  orgim-player  and  hoy  blowing  bellows,  tha 
same  sum  ;  a  dish  at  M.  Eattier'ti  stUe  fetched  lti7/. ;  and  the  pair  r»f 
flasks,  or  pilgrims'  bottles,  eighteen  inches  high,  of  this  or  Cartel  Durante 
ware — tho  palace  built  and  ornamented  by  Francesco  Maria  II. — now  at 
South  Kensington,  250/.  There  wore  two  vases  of  this  ware  at  the 
Bemal  sale,  both  purchased  by  Mr.  A.  Barker,  one  for  200/.,  tho  other 
for  220/,  Of  Faenza  ware,  the  British  Museum  gave  48/.  U.  for  a  plate  at 
the  Bemal  sale ;  and  Baron  A.  de  liothhirhjld  90/.  for  another  veiy  fine 
one.  A/rui//cm  at  South  Kensington,  with  the  chihlren  of  lariud  gathering 
manna,  from  an  engraving  of  Agostino  Venojuano  after  Raffiielle,  cost  100/. 

The   manufacture  of  French  faience  was  encouraged   prin*!'  ^  \' 

Catherine  del  Medici.    But  I  must  pass  on  to  a  most  famoo^  ^^^^^        j    t, 
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of  Bernard  Palissy.  There  are  few  fttitobiographics  bo  cbainiing  and 
intoreeliD^  as  his.  Of  huiuble  birth  and  great  talents,  the  sight  of  au 
OQamdleil  earthen  ctiyi  of  great  value  determined  him  to  diBcover  tbo  secret 
of  its  manufacture.  **  Kegardless  of  the  fact,"  as  he  tells  us,  •*  that  I  had 
no  knowledge  of  cinjs,  I  began  to  seek  for  enamel  as  a  man  gropee  in  the 
dark/*  After  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  indomitable  perseverance,  in 
which  his  money  was  exhausted,  tho  palings  of  his  garden,  the  tables,  tbo 
very  flooring  uf  his  house  burnt — even  his  wife's  wedding-ring  consigned 
to  the  crucible — he  met  with  complete  success.  After  all»  he  ilied  in 
tho  Bastile,  for  his  religion,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  It  Is  not  every- 
borly  that  admires  the  crawling  things  he  decorated  his  plates  with 
— ftuails,  toads,  serpents,  and  such  like  creatures — but  it  cannot  bo  denied 
thai  tho  modelling  ia  most  admirable.  And  there  are  other  exquisite 
examples  of  his  art  besides  those  he  covered  with  specimens  of  natural 
history.  And  the  prices  his  ware  sells  at  now  would  have  satisfied  Patis>y 
himself.  At  tie  Bomal  sale  a  di8h  originally  purchased,  then  broken,  for 
twelve  francs,  and  when  mended,  bought  by  Mr.  Bemal  for  4/*,  sold  for 
162/. ;  two  specimens  belonging  to  M.  Rattier  produced  2001.  and  215/. ; 
a  dish  at  South  Kensington,  from  the  Pomrtales  collection,  cost  115/. ;  and 
another,  from  tho  SoltikofT  coUectiuu,  twenty  inches  in  diameteri  with  & 
border  of  arabesques,  IDS/, 

But  the  Palissy  pncesi  large  as  tliey  are,  are  moderate  in  comparison 
with  those  obtained  uow-a-days  for  the  ware  known  to  collectora  as  tho 
faieoee  do  Henri  Deux*  The  total  number  of  known  specimens  of  this 
ware  does  not  amount  to  more  than  sixty,  and  about  half  of  these  are  in 
Eng^d.  Bir  A.  de  liotligcbild,  for  instance,  possesses  no  less  than  seven. 
To  show  the  prices  which  specimens  fetch,  I  need  do  no  more  than  mention 
thosd  given  for  the  five  examples  at  South  Kensington.  A  dish  cost  140/ ; 
a  taxza,  180^  ;  a  salt-cellar,  8J  inches  by  4},  300/. ;  a  tazza  and  cover, 
450/. ;  and  a  candlestick,  750/.  Mr.  Malcolm,  however,  gave  even  a 
larger  sum  for  a  ^'  biberon,"  at  the  Pourtales  sale,  1,100/.  Mr.  Mngniac's 
ewer  is  said  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Bobinson  to  be  **  in  everj^  respect  unquestionably 
the  fincHt  and  most  impoi-tant  specimen  of  Henri  Deux  ware  now  extant.'* 
The  price  paid  for  it  at  the  Odlot  sale  vmB  SOL ;  in  all  probability  it  would 
now  realize  at  least  2,000/.  Tho  companion  ewer  to  one  in  the  possession 
of  Sir  A.  de  Rothschild  is  ^Tilued  by  M.  Delange  at  80.000  francs  (1,200/.), 
but  would  probably,  if  brought  to  tho  hammer,  as  Mr.  IU)binson  assures 
ns,  realize  a  much  greater  sum.  There  is  unquestionably  a  certain  degioo 
of  prcttiiiess  about  the  ware,  but  I  am  afraid  I  should,  except  for  possible 
mercenary  considerationB,  prefer  Mintou's  imitations  to  the  originals.  Tho 
peculiarity  about  tlio  ware  is  that  the  ornaments  on  it  have  not  been 
paints,  but  inlaid  with  pieces  of  coloured  days,  in  patt^'ms  previously 
made  in  the  mould,  into  which  the  clay  was  to  l>e  pressed  by  mulal  st-amps, 
like  those  used  in  ornamental  bookbindings.  Until  very  lately  ni>thing  i^as 
known  of  itsi  historv*.  but  M.  Fillon,  of  Poictu^rs.  has  discovered  that  it  was 
made  at  Oirout  near  Thouam,  Deux  Sevres,  for  Madame  H^iUne  d^  ll«x- 
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gest-Gonlis,  ^idow  of  Artus  Goullior,  and  mother  ol  Ckudo  Gonffier, 
Grand  Ecuyer  de  France.     Thck  librarian  w«g  the  Jeaa  Btsniard  alreodj 
mentioned  in   those   **  Jattingia  *'    as  iuniishing  designs  for  omamentid 
bindings.     Hpecimcns  of  on  excellent  imitation  of  tins  ^are  hj  MxntcatJ 
can  be  seen  at  South  KensiTjgtun*  m 

The  earliest  specimens  of  EngUah  pottery  that  possess  much  mteretffl 
are  the  stoneware  of  Dr.  I) wight  or  De  Witt,  of  Fulham,  whom  I  shafl 
have  to  mention  again,  when  I  come  to  speak  of  porcelain,     Munj  speci^^ 
mens  of  his  **  Ores  de  Cologne  '*  are  to  be  found  in  collections ;  but 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  0.  W.  lleynolds, 
wth  many  other  heir-looms  of  the  Bwight  family.     It  is  a  half-length 
figttTO  of  a  child  lying  on  a  pillow,  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers  in  ^  1,  J 

and  a  piece  of  lace  on  her  forehead.     It  is  inscribed  **  Lydia  Dv,  d| 

March  3,  1672/' 

Our  fine  pottery  began  with  Wedgwood.  Thankfl  to  Miss  Meteyard, 
we  have  a  complete  and  most  interesting  life  of  thia  groat  artist.  Very 
curiously,  Mr.  Bemal,  who  collected  almost  everything,  from  brown  mngs 
to  the  pate  tendre  of  Sorrcs,  had  not  a  single  sijecimen  of  Wedgwood  in 
hlfl  possession.  But  Mr.  Mayer  of  Liverpool  and  Mr.  T.  de  la  Hue  of 
London  neglected  no  opporttinitics  of  securing  the  works  of  one  of  whom 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  said,  that  **  beginning  from  zero,  and  unaided  by  national 
or  royal  gifts,  he  produced  truer  works  of  art  than  the  works  of  Sevres, 
Dresden,  or  Chelsea."  Perhaps  the  finest  service  he  ever  executed  was 
for  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia.  ITpon  each  piece  was  a  diflTerent 
view  of  the  palaces,  seats  of  the  nobility,  and  other  remarkable  places  in 
Engknd:  1,200  wwa  were  reqmi'cdj  and  three  years  spent  in  making 
them.  The  service  being  intended  for  the  Grenouill^re,  part  of  a  palace 
near  St.  Petersburg*  a  frog  is  painted  on  the  under- surface  of  each  piece, 
A  eup  and  saucer  of  this  pattern,  but  without  the  frog»  is  in  tbe  Mayer 
collection.  Mrs.  Delany  mentions  the  service  in  her  letter  to  Mr?.  Post, 
1774  : — *•  I  am  just  returned  from  viewing  the  WcdgT\^ood  ware  that  18 
to  be  sent  to  the  Empress  of  liossia.  It  consists,  I  believe,  of  as  many 
pieces  as  there  are  days  in  the  year,  if  not  hours.  They  are  displayed  at 
a  house  in  Greek  Street,  Soho,  called  Portland  House,  There  ar©  thlM 
rooms  below  and  two  above  filled  with  it,  laid  upon  tables ;  cxeryi 
that  can  be  wanted  to  serve  a  dinner.  The  ground,  the  common  wa 
paJe  brimstone  ;  the  drawings  in  purple,  the  bordwrs  a  wreath  of  leaves ; 
the  middle  of  each  piece  a  particular  view  of  all  the  r*  " '      '  It^ 

the  lung' 8  dominiouSi  neatly  executed,     lanpposo  it  wil  y 

price ;  it  is  well  for  the  manufacturer,  which  I  am  glad  of,  as  his  ingenuity 
and  iudustrj'  deserve  encouragement,"     The  price  paid  is  said  to  ha? 
been   8,000/,,  but  even  at  that  price  It  was  far  from  r^munenttivu 
Wirigwood. 

fieveral  fpecimens  of  his  ware  are  at  South  Kensbgton,  and  amo 
fhcm  five  of  his  busts  m  black  jasper — Cato,  Zeno,  Seueea,  Bacon »  and 
Beo  Joason— purchased  at  T&riotis  pHc«*  from  7^  to  15/,    A  still  Sim 
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euiic  ia  m  Iba  iniftreirtbg  and  valuable  collection  of  Britifih  pottery  in  iho 
Jennyn  Streoi  Museum. 

Porcoloin  differs  horn  earthenware  in  many  parUcolarfi,  most  obviouflly 
in  iranspnroney.  The  matu rials  of  which  it  is  compoeed  are  principally 
two — infnsiMc  aliiminft  (clay)  derived  from  decompofsed  felspar,  and  a 
fusible  silica  (flint)i  which  is  calcined  and  reduced  to  powder.  The 
proportion  of  these  two  substances  is  not  qttite  the  same  in  diHereot 
nmnn^toriest  and  in  some  cas^a  other  substances ^  such  as  pbaHphate  of 
lime}  are  mixed  with  them.  The  best  English  Kaolin,  or  China  clay, 
comes  from  Lee  Moor,  Coniwallt  and  from  the  I&le  of  Bnibcck.  The 
best  French  Kaolin  is  found  near  Limogos*  The  Chintiso  take  a  long 
time  in  preparing  their  materials — a  potter  often  tisiug  what  had  been 
mixed  by  his  grandfather.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  whimsical 
dorivatiun  of  the  word  porcelain  given  in  Johnsoc*8  Vidionanj^^^onT 
cent  annces.  Porcelain  is  of  very  great  antiquity^  at  least  in  the  East.  If 
its  date  cannot  cerUiinly  bo  carried  back  in  China  so  far  as  b.g.  185»  it 
cannot  be  put  kter  thrm  a,  n.  86.  Japanese  porcelain  is  of  nearly  equal 
antiqiLjty.  One  of  the  most  eitenfeive  pieces  of  porcelain  ever  txecul<:d 
ia  the  far-famed  **  Tower  of  Nankin,"  made  in  1277.  It  is  330  feet  high, 
m  nine  stories,  covered  with  enamelled  tiles ;  the  colours  employed  being 
white,  n^,  bine,  groon,  and  brown.     It  is  said  to  hare  cost  760,000/, 

The  rariiitios  of  China  porcelain  are  very  nomerons  ;  one  of  the  moFt 
famous  is  the  citron  yellow,  maniifacturod  only  for  the  urc  of  the  Emperor, 
and  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  on  pain  of  death.  Iklr.  Beckford 
had  some  cnps  and  saucers  of  this  ware,  which,  at  the  Fonthill  sale  in 
1823^  fetched  such  large  prices  that  Mr.  Bolm  tells  us,  in  his  edition  of 
the  Benuil  Sale  CnUdoifm^  the  rago  for  it  was  called  the  yellow  fever. 
Eight  guineas,  however,  does  not  seem  such  an  absurd  price  for  specimens 
of  %  ware  of  which  the  Fonthill  examples,  and  those  at  the  Japanese  Palace, 
Dnedeiii  were  then  and  till  very  lately  the  only  genuine  specimens  in 
Europe. 

The  sacking  of  the  Emperor^s  Summer  Palace  at  Pekin  brought  many 
fine  examples  of  China  into  Europe.  In  the  Count  do  Ncgroni^fl  col- 
lection, which  was  exhibited  in  London  In  1865*  were  specimens  of  the 
imperial  yellow  porcelain — the  rare  old  gray  crackle,  which,  though  it  looks 
as  if  the  glaze  had  been  damaged  in  the  process  of  maDufacture,  is  really 
produced  by  art,  and  the  still  rarer  dark,  niby-eolonred  crackle,  the  glaze 
of  which  ia  said  to  have  been  made  of  pulverixed  gems.  Perhaps  the  rarest 
of  all  is  of  n      *  '.  stone-colour,  uf  which  Mr.  Fortune  secured  the  ouly 

specimen  h<  i  seen*     AnoUier  fa voiuito  variety  is  the  •*  eggshell/* 

BO  called  from  its  being  usually  of  extreme  thinness,  not,  as  was  long 
believed,  fn>m  the  materials  of  which  it  was  made*  Auother  Tariehr  much 
prii:t*d  by  the  Chinese  was  tha  Ting  pnrrolain.  A  wry  famous  potter»  wttli 
a  very  long  name,  which  we  may  c-  by  eoDtr 

who  UtinJ  at  the  beginning  of  the  sen  Li.:....  a  centur}',       _    _ 
of  a  collector,  where  he  saw  a  tripod  of  thia  porcelain.     He  aski^d  per* 
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ml^Bion  to  exAUiiuo  it,  took  its  dimensions  ai^curaiely^  and  made  a  dra^^itig 
of  tbc  crackles.  Six  months  aftejnci'ards  ho  appealed  again  with  hi4 
imibatioiL.  He  was  hoDcst  enough,  howevori  to  coufess  that  it  waa  aal 
iDiitalioti  and  parttid  with  it  for  about  12^  Some  limo  after  another  I 
conuoisseor  eaw  the  tripod,  worried  till  he  got  permission  to  purchase  it, J 
nod  it  was  finally  parted  with,  at  a  great  sacrifice,  consented  io  becauflaj 
it  was  for  aj'nendt  for  300  guineas.  I 

Porcelaiii  is  as  much  prized  among  acme  of  thoir  nei^boiirs  as  aniong^^ 
the  Chinese  themselves.     Sir  Thomas  lioe  tellM  «s  thut  the  Great  Mogul 
had  ono  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  court  whipped  for  brciiking  a  cup,  and  , 
then  st'nt  off  to  China,  at  his  own  expense,  to  buy  another*  I 

As  specimens  of  the  prices  Chinese  porcehtin  has  fetchD<1»  1  may 
moniion  an  **  eggshell  *'  bottlOi  13  ^  inches  high,  which  sold  at  tho 
Bemal  sale  for  25/*,  and  a  sea-green  one  which  brought  63/,  At 
Mr*  Fortune's  two  sales  in  1B5G  and  1857 »  a  bottle  of  tarquoiso  crackle 
realized  50/,  10^.;  another  with  the  imperial  dragon  on  rich  ei'unsoii 
ground,  50^  ;  a  vase  of  turquoise  crackle,  18  inches  high,  IHll,  ;  and 
ti  pair  of  nia^uticout  vases  and  covers,  4  feet  high,  200/,  Lady 
Webster's  pair,  sold  this  your,  produced  485  guineas  ;  and  a  pair  of 
cisterns,  310  guineas*  The  old  crackle  is  so  much  esteemed  in  Japan 
that  a  genuine  specimen  readily  fetches  300/,  But  the  most  curious 
price  ever  paid  was  for  a  set  of  china  now  in  the  grand  collection  in  iho 
**  Groea  Vaults  "  at  Dresden.  The  Elector  Augustus  II,  obtained  it  from 
Frederick  I.  of  Prussia  for  a  company  of  grenadiers.  I 

The  first  Oriental  porcelain  in  Emopo  of  which  we  have  any  certaia 
knowledge,  was   brought  by  the  Portuguese  about  the  beginning  of  tha 
sixteenth  centuiT.      It  was   long  thought  that  the  eaihest  attempts  at 
imitating  It  were  made  in  France,  about  1695.     The  recent  researches, 
however,  of  Dr.  Foresi  of  Floi^nce  have  shown  that  there  was  a  small 
manufactory  of  it  attached  to  the  labomtory  in  the  Boboli  Gardens,  wbick  J 
belonged  to  the  Grand  Duke  Francesco  dci  Medici  about  1580-00.    Bomdi 
ten  or  fifteen  specimens  only  of  this  earliest  European  porcelain  have  been 
discovered — ^some  of  which  it  is  said  have  fetched  800/,  apiece.     Besides 
the  gilded  pills  of  the  Medici,  they  bear  a  mark  representing  the  cupohi 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Florence,  and  nndomeath  the  letter  F.     The  waroJ 
has  a  white  ground  with  liloo  tiowers ;   but  if  the  specimens  I  saw  at  ^ 
Boutli  Kensington  so  marked  a  few  months  ago  were  n^ally  samidos  of 
the  duke's  ware,  I  duu't  think  his  kindest  friends  could  have  called  it 
beautiful. 

There  is  not  much  Itahan  porcelain  worth  noticing  till  we  come  to  tht^ 
Capo  di  Monte  specimens,  produced  about  1780.  There  ani  sonai^  very  * 
good  and  spirited  groups  of  tliia  w^are  exhibited  by  the  Marquis  d'AxegUo« 
at  South  Kensington,  especially  au  Apollo  and  Daphne,  Mr.  Bcnial  had  J 
several  cups  »ind  saucers,  which  sold  at  prices  varying  fr'»ui  81/,  io  H7L  i 
A  eompotiero  and  cover,  with  figure  of  Phi^btig  and  iho  dance  of  the 
Hours,  sold  for  51/.  ■ 
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To  Etigkivl,  uppAroQUTt  belongs  the  bononr  of  iho  Boeond  earUcsi 
Europeau  porcelam.  lu  1671  Br.  Dwight  had  a  patent  granted  to  him 
for  haviiijc;  **  by  his  own  indugirr,  and  at  bis  o^^n  proper  coeta  and  ehargcs, 
invented  and  stHt  up  at  Fnlham  ,  *  .  the  mistery  of  transparent  oarthen- 
wore,  commonly  knowna  by  the  names  of  porcelaino,  or  China  and  Pi^rsiim 
ware/'  Ue  met,  however,  witb  sm'b  poor  cnconnigement  that  it  in  Baid 
ho  burned  all  his  receipta  and  implementa  in  disgust.  No  gpecimens  of 
his  porcelain  are  at  present  known  to  be  in  ctist43nce. 

The  next  European  poreclaLQ  was  made  by  B6tt<5her,  the  alchemist, 
^bo  had  Ut>d  from  Berlin  to  Dresden,  and  about  170C  made  the  diBcovery 
whilst  ftockiDg  for  the  philosopher's  stone*  ilia  first  productions,  made  of 
an  artificial  pawte,  wore  of  a  reddiah  or  Uro^ii  colour,  and  not  true  por* 
celiiin  ;  btjt  about  171»>t  through  the  accidental  discovery  of  true  kaohn 
in  Saxony,  ho  succeeded  in  producing  real  porcelain,  Some  of  his  ware 
was  in  the  Bcmal  collection  ;  one  specimen,  a  teapot,  fetched  16/.  Bpeci* 
mens  of  his  ware  can  be  seen  at  Bouth  Kensington, 

From  this  beginning  spnuig  the  famous  manulactory  of  Dresden  china^ 
which  has  produced  so  many  beautifid  works  of  art.  To  ^ee  it  in  all  ita 
variety  wo  should  have  to  visit  the  Green  Vaults  at  Dresden ;  but  for 
fme  specimens  or  rare  prices  we  need  not  go  out  of  our  own  kingdom.  At 
the  Bomal  »alei  Sir  A.  do  llothgchiM  Iwught  a  pair  of  vases,  each  vdih 
two  conversations  from  Watteau,  fur  00/.  15». ;  and  a  clock  in  the  form 
of  a  t«nnplc,  eighteen  inches  high,  for  VIOL ;  whilst  the  Marquis  of  Balh 
secured  a  pair  of  mognihccnt  candelabra,  each  with  a  female  figure  bearing 
branches  for  five  hghts,  and  two  feet  high,  for  231/. 

From  the  Dresden  mti^    "  iig  that  of  Vienna.     About  1719 

one  of  tlie  worlonea  manu  from  Meissen,  and  carried  tho 

Si-^Tut  with  him.  The  manui'actoiy,  however,  at  Vienna  has  never  equalled 
the  parcvnt  one,  though  the  gilding — a  very  delicate  operation — is  most 
brilliimt.  The  Berlin  manufactory  owes  its  origin  principally  to  Frederick 
tlie  Great,  who  on  occi  he  Seven  Yeore'  War,  carried 

off  from  Meissen  all  til  n. 

But  1  mnat  return  to  England.  The  lirst  of  our  fttmons  china  establish- 
ments was  that  of  Chelsea,  It  commenced  about  1G08,  but  it  was  from 
1750  to  17C1  that  its  finest  s]iecimens  were  produced.  Horace  Walpolo 
says: — ^"  I  saw  yesterday  (Mai'ch  8.  1768)  a  mugiuficent  sei-vico  of 
Chelsea  china,  which  the  King  and  Queen  arc  sending  to  the  Duke  of 
Mccklenbnjg.  Th^re  are  dishes  and  pktes  without  number^  an  epergue, ' 
I  candlestick,  salt-cellars,  sauco-tioaU,  tea  and  coffee  equipage  ;  in  short,  it 
■  is  complete,  and  cost  1,200/."  The  Chelsea  gihling  in  very  brilliant,  the 
pahiting  Erstratc  ;  an*!  though  sometimes  the  details  aio  Bomewlmt  over- 
powering,  utill  the  war©  is  m  many  respects  oqutd  to  any  porctdain  in  the 
world.  A  magnificent  vaio  of  this  ware,  with  a  beautiful  crimson  morono 
ground — a  t<  i        "  raised  oi 

[liehJy  gilded,  j  House,    i 

[Mr.  Lltfwellyn  Jowitt  remarke*!,  that  '*  at  tlie  Bemai  suk,  a  pair  of  be»u* 
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tiful  globular  scolloped  Vftsefl  and  covers,  deep  blue,  paioted  Tvitb  exotic 
birds,  witb  pierced  bordew  aod  covers  of  tho  highest  qnality,  fetched 
110/.  5*.  At  tho  sale  of  the  Angorstcin  collection,  a  pair  of  bleu-dc-roi 
vaecSi  with  paintings,  were  bought  by  Lord  Kilmory  for  100  gnincas. 
Another  pair,  piuk  and  gold  ground,  with  paintings,  and  iivith  open-work 
lips,  realized  142  gniiiieas.  A  iinglo  vuse  and  cover,  £rom  Queen  Chnr- 
lotte'fl  collection,  sold  for  lOG  guineas;  and  a  pair  of  qilcndJl  '  '  '  r 
va«e8  and  covers,  with  paintings  of  Bathsheba  and  Susannah,  n  j 

enormous  sum  of  208  guineas.'*  Bnt  these  "  enormous  sums  "  have  been 
£ar  exceeded.  At  Mr,  Bemal's  sale,  a  vase,  exquisitely  painted  with 
groups  of  figures  after  Grouze,  fetched  219/. ;  whilst  a  vaao  and  cover, 
with  Ycnus  attired  by  the  Graces,  after  Guido,  14  inches  high,  and  a 
pair  of  otbers,  12}  inches  high,  were  gold  only  a  few  months  Bince,  by 
Messrs*  Foster,  for  34 .>  guinea.  A  set  of  seven,  Mr.  Bohn  teUs  ns,  sold 
not  long  since  for  8,000i. 

Tho  Chelsea  works  were  finally  removed  in  1784,  by  Mr.  Dewabury, 
and  incorporated  with  his  other  works  at  Derby,  so  famous  for  the  Imcn 
figures  peculiar  to  that  locahty,  Tho  secret  of  making  them  has  bee 
lost,  and  it  was  in  tr3riug  to  re-discover  it  that  the  beautiful  maierinl 
*•  Parian"  was  invented*  One  of  the  most  beautiftil  productions  of  %h 
Derby  works  was  called  '*  cream- ware.'*  It  is  so  rare  that  bnt  twoor  tUr 
specimens  of  it  are  known,  Mr.  Bcrnal  had  no  good  specimen  of  Derby 
china.     Lady  Webster's  dessGrt-sonice  sold  this  year  for  150  guineas. 

About  tha  same  date  as  Derby  china  is  that  of  Worcester,  not  con- 
sidered so  good  as  Chelsea,  though  superior  to  Derby,  It  is  at  jiresent 
most  worthily  represented  by  Messrs.  Kerr  and  Binns.  Tho  desscrt^servico 
made  for  the  Queen  is  considered  to  bo  as  fine  as  anything  that  Sevres  ever 
produced  ;  their  enamel  porcelain,  ugab,  is  most  beautiful. 

One  more  English  manufactory  mu»t  be  mentioned,  that  of  **  RockiBg- 
ham  china,'*  named  in  eompliment  to  tho  celebrated  Marquis  of  Boet 
ingham.  It  is  a  fine  reddish  brown,  or  chocolate  colour.  It  is  one  of  th 
smoothest  and  most  beautiful  wares  ever  produced^  The  dcssert*8ervice* 
connBting  of  144  plates  and  56  large  pieces,  made  for  WiUiam  lY.,  is  i 
to  have  cost  6,000/. 

Kantgarw  must  not  be  altogether  omitted.     Porcelain,  however, 
only  made  there  during  1814-17     *^^"  ^orks  then  belonged  to  Mr.DiUi< 
the  naturidist, 

I  must  now  pass  on  to  BLvres.  This  ? 
bhshcd  at  Bt.  Cloud  about  16U5,  was  trnnsff  i  > 
finest  specimens  were  produced  from  1751  to  1800,  Madame  Pompadour 
being  one  of  it«  principal  piitronesseg*  At  first  tho  iwrcelain  was  ''soft*' 
**  Bod'*  porcelain,  as  distinguished  from  *♦  bard,"  can  be  scratcbed  with  a 
hi  i  'her  not.     The  imfe  UudUt  however,  of  St^vrcs  was  an  arti* 

fici  -  ,  with  no  clay  at  all  in  it«  compoaition,  and  could  be  entirely 
fused.  It  was  a  composiUoti  of  ailtpetre,  sea-salt,  burnt  alum,  »oda, 
gypsmoi  and  sand.     Owing  to  itg  composition  so  much  resembling  j 
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its  firing  was  moBt  difficult,  but  this  very  circnmBtance  enabled  tho  glaze 
to  unite  mow  intimately  with  the  body*  About  1769,  a  chanca  dlncoverj 
cif  kiiolia  at  Limoges  gave  the  maaiifttcturcrs  the  power  of  making  hard 
porcelain,  and  since  1600  no  other  kind  baa  beou  att^Mnptod. 

Il4?r  Mnjesty  bus  on©  of  tho  most  splendid  collectioua  of  Sevres  in 

istence,  A  good  deal  of  it  was  obtained  at  tho  time  of  the  Peninsular 
war,  throagh  Benoit,  a  French  eonfecUoner  in  tho  service  of  the  Prince 
Begenft  and  Beau  Brunxmell.  I  must  specially  mention  a  bleu-dc-roi 
deeieii-aeiTice,  painted  by  Dodin,  with  borders  by  Le  Guay  and  Preyoat, 
made  about  1788-1787.  Fifteen  other  pieces  belonging  to  tho  same  get, 
and  now  in  priTato  handii,  were  in  the  Loan  Exhibition,  1662.  In  tho 
Boyal  collection  are  abo  seventy  or  eighty  vosee,  many  of  them  of  the 
ir I!  ndriff  and  worth  from  500/.  to  IjOOO/.  a-pieco*     Another  very 

nil  service  was  made  about  1778,  for  the  Empress  Cathenne  II* 

of  KuBsia:  160  pieces  of  it  were  afterwards  brought  to  England,  but 
repiurchascd  (except  a  few  small  pieces  in  tho  coUections  of  Mr.  Napier  and 
Mr.  Adtlingtou)  by  tho  Emperor  Nicholas,  shortly  before  the  Crimean  war. 
Fine  8pecimL*ns  of  Stwres  sell  for  enormous  prices.     At  the  Bemal 

J0|  a  cup  and  saucer  painted  by  Morin  sold  for  160/. ;  a  cabaret  by 
Le  Guay,  1775-0,  iQBL  ;  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  gave  871/*  10^.  for 
a  mngnificent  gros-bleu  vase,  eighteen  inches  high  ;  Sir  A.  de  Rothschild 
900/.  for  a  paii'  of  vases,  said  to  be  port  of  the  famous  *'  Roman  History  " 
Bervice  in  possession  of  her  Majesty  ;  1,417/.  10s.  for  a  pair  of  turquoise 
TUdoe  painted  by  Bodet  and  Brand ;  and  a  higher  price  Rtili^  1,942/.  lO^.^ 
for  another  pair  of  that  lovely  colour,  the  Rose  du  Barry,  14  J  inches  high. 
Mr.  Bemal  had  given  200/*  for  them.  At  Lady  Weltster's  sale  this  year 
n  plaque  sold  for  285  guineas,  and  a  de88erl-ser\ice,  said  to  be  probably 
the  finest  set  on  sale  in  Europe,  of  105  pieces,  for  550  guineas — probably 
the  set  sold  at  tho  Hope  sale  at  Paris  in  1855  for  854/, ;  and  finally,  at 
the  Rickett's  sale,  a  single  vase  and  oover,  gros-bleu  ground  with  an 
exquisite  medallion  of  figures  fishing*  after  Boucher,  10  J  inches  high* 
was  purchased  for  tho  Marqiii-^  r.F  TTrrfrnvl  for  ihf\  astounding  sum  of 
l,Bb0  guineas. 

High  prices  naturally  lead  to  <  *     Many  instances  might  bo 

monliouod  ;   but  a  passage  £ram  u  ting  acoount  of  an  Enghsh 

Workman's  visit  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of 
Septcmljcr  18,  is  so  very  instnictivo  that  I  cannot  resist  quoting  it* 
**  Thirty  years  a^,  when  tho  rage  for  old  Sevres  china  was  at  its  highest, 
a  few  I  ^  in  piuchflsing 

whitu  t<i  ^  them  repainted 

and  regilt  in  this  country*  Their  agents  in  France  attended  sales  and 
sought  ever}*  opportimity  of  buying  it ;  tho  slight  sprigs  of  flowers  were 
thrn  Ti'mnvod  by  fiiK^ric  arid,  »tid  claborate1y'pnint<?d  sul-JtH^ts  of  flowers, 
bi  tn  Boucher  and  Wftttean»  were  pumted 

in  .  .  ^-.  _.  - .  ,  -  J  10,  green,  and  other  grounds.  AVhite 
dessert* plates  were  groedUy  bought,  at  prices  var^Hng  from  haira-gninea 
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to  a  guinea,  which  were  resold  at  from  five  to  ton  guineas.     In  order  |l 
deceive  the  pnrchaser,  the  shai'p  touches  of  the  chaser  oil  the  gold  werP 
rubbed  oflf  by  the  iiand ;  sometimes  a  dlrtj  greasy  rag  was  employed  to 
make  it  look  as  though  it  had  been  a  long  time  in  use.     To  increase  the 
deception^  the  china  thus  finished  was  sent  off,  redirected  in  Loudon  lu 
French,  and  knowing  old  lovers  of  Sevres  china,  with  long  purses,  were 

appristid  that  a  packet  of  choice  articles,  bought  of  Madame or  at  the 

Duke  of  — — 's  sale,  had  arrived,  and  they  flattered  themselves  highly  in 
being  privileged  to  see  the  box  opened,  .  *  »  ,  The  writer  has  several 
times  seen  specimens  of  his  own  paxuLing  at  noblemen's  houses,  which  he 
was  informed  were  choice  productions  of  the  Boyal  Sevres  works  pur- 
clmsed  for  large  sums.  .  •  .  Some  time  ago  one  of  our  first  and  koeaes^ 
manufacturers  purchased  a  pair  of  his  own  vases,  believing  them  to  hm 
old  Sevres,  and  introduced  them  aa  examples.  They  had  been  bought 
from  his  own  warehouse  in  white,  were  painted  by  the  writer  in  the  old 
Sevres  style »  sold  in  London^  and  bou^t  6ome  years  after  by  the 
manufacturer/* 

The  prices  of  modem  Sevres  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable.     There 
is  a  fine  specimen  at  South  Kensington — a  vase  with  celadon-green  ^^ 
two  foet  high — which  cost  200/.     Some  specimens  of  modem  Eii^^... .. 
porcelain  fetch  equally  largo  sums.    The  beautiful  vaso,  four  feet  six  inches 
high,  with  exquisitely  painted  flowers,  by  Messrs.  Copeland,  was  piirc^ 
in  1862  for  262/. ;  and  the  same  sum  was  given  for  another  vase  of  ^ 
blue  ground,  with  a  broad  band  of  flowers^  double  handles,  and  five  Cupids 
as  supporters,  by  Messrs*  Minton. 

No  one  who  has  visited  the  collection  of  art  treasures  at  South  Ken- 
smgton  can  have  failed  to  notice  the  splendid  enamels  that  lia?^  beeo 
secured  for  that  institation. 

Enamelling  is  the  art  of  fixing  upon  any  substance  a  surface  of  vitreous 
matter  by  fusion.  The  term,  however,  is  reetrictod  now  to  thoso  cases 
where  the  substance  is  of  metal,  copper,  sliver,  or  gold*  Several  methods 
of  enamelling  have  been  practised.  One,  and  perhaps  the  earliest,  was 
the  champ]  eve,  where  the  enamelling  matter  was  deposited  in  can  ties  pre- 
yiously  made  in  the  metal.  It  is  often  stated  that  the  £gy|itian8  warn 
acquainted  vith  this  method  :  but  in  tJie  examples  in  question,  we  real) 
only  find  pieces  of  hard  stone  or  coloured  glass  set  in  cement. 
Greeks  wore  really  acquainted  with  the  art,  but  the  specimens  that  havo 
oomo  down  to  us  are  very  uniffiportant.  In  the  third  or  fourth  centur}*, 
however,  champleve  enamels  were  made  in  G^nl  and  Britain ;  and  wc  ^d 
them  again  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Germany  about  ten  centuries  lat*!r^ 
and  at  Limogeii.  One  luti-TesLing  example  uf  Genniiu  enamel  of  the  twelfl 
century  is  the  chasso  or  reliquary  at  South  Kensington,  which  came  fhmi 
the  famoos  Soltik<»flr  collection*  A  very  beautiful  tiiptj^ch  in  the  sain 
collection,  of  thirteenth -con  tury  work,  H  inches  bySJ  luches,  repre&eni 
Uio  CrucitixioQ,  Eetiurrt'ction,  and  Deliverance  from  Satiin,  formerly  mi 
Alton  TAWiff.,  roet  4."0/.  _ 
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AnoUier  tneihod  was  the  cloisonDc.  In  LLis  casOf  tho  mckl  havirg 
bocn  previously  cut  into  tho  required  sbapts  a  rim  of  gold  was  put  rouud 
it,  deep  enough  to  contaiu  tho  onamcl.  The  enclosed  surface  was  then 
divided  into  as  many  ccdla  as  were  noeossary  to  saparato  tho  diiferciii 
colours,  by  thin  bands  of  tho  eaioo  material.  In  thoso  cells  was  placed  tho 
eiuunel  in  powder,  which  was  then  fxi8<-'d,  and  hniilly  polished.  This 
method  wail  the  fashionable  one  under  the  Byzantine  Emperorg.  Tho 
Unest  specimen  now  remaining  of  this  elasH  is  the  Pula  d'Oro,  made  at 
Constantinople  for  the  altar  of  St.  Mark's,  Ycnice,  about  1100»  A  small 
portion  of  this,  containing  the  figure  of  a  saint,  may  bo  seen  in  the  Jermyn 
HiTQ^i  Muioum,  llie  shrine  at  Cologne,  containing  the  skulls  of  the  thrt'O 
kings,  is  of  simihir  workmanship  ;  and  at  the  Pourtaks'  sale  a  plate, 
ariginally  tho  cover  of  a  missal,  with  n  representation  of  St.  George  and 
Ute  Dnigon^  of  the  eleventh  conturr,  sold  for  304/.  The  most  iuteresting 
el  ample  of  cloisonnu  enamel  in  Ktigland  is  the  "  Alfred  Jewel/'  in  tho 
Ashmolcan  Museum,  Oxford.  It  was  found  not  far  from  Athelney  Abbey, 
tho  place  to  which  Alfred  retired  during  the  Danish  troubles,  and  where  ho 
afterwards  founded  a  mouastery.  It  Is  somewhat  more  than  two  inches 
long,  fiwed  with  rock  crystal,  through  which  is  seen  the  figure  of  a  saint, 
holdiug  a  J^ntr-dt'-lyn  in  each  hnnd,  roprescntiug,  no  doubt,  St.  Neot, 
tho  Kiog's  patron  saint.  On  it  is  an  Auglo-Saxon  inscription,  wliich  tdlg 
us  "Alfred  ordered  mo  to  be  wrought.'*  From  some  expressions  in 
monkish  chronicles  there  is  little  (l  "    *   it  was  mounted  on  a  staff, 

an<l  so  caniod  into  battle,     Tho  enn  J  may  have  been  made,  not 

in  England,  but  on  tho  Continent* 

Tho  next  method  was  to  tmgravo  tho  subject  on  the  plate,  which  was 
then  covered  with  translaccut  cnameL  A  fine  specimen  of  English  work  of 
this  style  is  the  gold  cup  given  by  King  John  to  tho  corporation  of  Lynn. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  there  arose  nt  Limoges  a  now  school  of 
onamelloTf.  Tho  plato  was  first  of  all  covered  with  a  coating  of  dark- 
coloured  enamel  for  shadows^  and  tho  subjects  then  pointed  upon  it.  Tim 
colours  employed  were  metallic  oxides  mixed  with  silica,  which  of  course 
was  fusible  at  a  great  heat.  Until  science  came  to  tbo  aid  of  tho 
onamellers,  they  had  only  a  hmited  number  of  colours  at  thou'  command, 
the  high  degree  of  heat  to  which  tho  phito  had  to  bo  subjected  rendering 
ma»'  ^  Me  tinta  unavailable.  Tho  colours  after  thing  are  often  quita 
diflri  I  what  they  would  be  on  a  painter's  palolte ;  and  as  a  plato 

had  aomotimes  to  undergo  as  many  as  twenty- five  or  thirty  firingB^  ono 
for  each  layer  c»f  colour,  and  any  under  or  over-firing  spoiled  tbo  work> 
and  mistakes  iu  drawing  could  only  bo  corrected  \nih  immense  difficulty, 
tljo  process  of  enamelling,  as  may  easily  he  imagiued,  was  one  of  very 
1  gruat  tediousuess  and  risk.  In  tho  oarl^*  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  this 
[  method  had  reached  ita  poi'fection,  and  sumo  very  beautiful  examples  will 
l»c  found  at  South  Ken  ud  tho  Di    "  '    *' 

Of  early  unsigned  I .  i  have,  u:  tusoum,  an  Adorn- 

I  lion  of  the  Shepherds,  executed  about  1520^  which  cost  ^00£.    By  Penicaud, 
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Juniar,  is  a  very  magmficent  Bpecimen,  containijig  eighteen  plnqnos,  a 
la!!go  one  In  the  ceutre  representing  the  Aseeneion,  and  I'ound  it  sevenio^Q 
of  YarioQfl  shapes,  containing  otlier  subjects  from  the  life  of  our  Lord. 
It  measuroB  altogether  2  feet  5  by  1  foot  10 J.  The  price  of  it  waa  of 
course  considerable — 800/.  Another  specimen  of  the  same  artist's  work 
is  an  oTal  dish,  with  a  representation  of  the  Gathenng  of  Manna,  whictl 
cost  200/.  By  aootber  artist  of  the  same  family,  tTean  Penicaud  HI.,  is  a 
tablet,  7  incbes  by  B^t  with  the  Baviour  in  the  ccntro  and  the  iwelra 
Apostles  in  compartments  around  it,  which  cost  the  same  sum.  Behmging 
io  the  same  school,  but  apparently  by  Jean  Poilleve,  who  was  a  goldsmith 
as  well  as  an  engraver,  there  was  at  the  Bernal  sale  a  silver-gilt  C4ifiket| 
4^  inches  high  and  5i  wide,  in  which  were  set  five  plaqtiea  of  Gnamel* 
represontiDg  the  Sibyls.     Mr-  M.  T.  Smith  purchased  it  for  252^. 

The  prince  of  enamellors,  however,  was  Leonard  Limousin.  Liko 
other  artists  of  the  same  date,  16-40-1670,  he  made  use  of  the  dceigns  of 
Baffiidlle,  and  the  eicquisite  manner  in  which  they  are  reproduced  by  this 
difficult  process  is  quite  marvellous.  A  set  of  twelve  Sibyls,  half-length 
tigiu*e8,  of  his  work,  is  in  the  British  Museum.  Several  other  sp^cimeuB 
are  at  South  Kensington.     A  very  beautiful  tazza,  with  a  repi  n 

of  LaocooD,  cost  35/,     Many  of  his  works  ar<>  portraits,  of  v,^  lu 

wero  DO  less  than  twenty-three  in  the  Loan  collection,  A  phiqtie  at  South 
Kensington,  sir  inches  by  five,  with  portrait  of  Antoine  do  Bourbon,  cost 
50/.  A  portrait  of  a  Chancellor  of  Franco,  somewhat  largc^r,  from  the 
Boltikoff  collection,  cost  100/,  But  a  much  more  impoi-tant  work  of  his, 
at  the  Bernal  sale,  was  a  largo  upright  porti-ait  of  Cathcrin*?  dei  Medici, 
of  the  extraordinary  size  of  eighteen  inches  by  twelve*  For  this  Baron 
Gustave  de  Rothschild  gave  420/.  Large  as  the  plate  is,  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  favoiuite  size  with  the  artist,  as  seven  others  of  similar 
dimensions  were  shown  at  South  Kensington  in  1BG2,  hi  somo  of  his 
later  cnamelB  he  used  a  white  ground,  the  credit  of  which  has  nsnally  iMta 
given  to  Toutin,  who  Uved  about  IGBO.  ^M 

By  Pieire  Raymond,  an  artist  about  the  same  date,  a  tazza  and  cover 
at  the  British  Museum,  representing  Dido's  entertainment  to  ^ncas*  from 
the  Bernal  sale,  cost  80/.  A  triptych  at  South  Kensington,  representing 
Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  the  Cruciimon,  and  the  Entombment,  was  pur- 
aliased  for  850/.  A  taT^za  and  ewer  at  the  Ponrtales  sale,  with  the  battle 
of  the  Ccntnurs  and  Lnpithro,  sold  for  448/. ;  and  a  banin,  eighteen  Inobefi 
in  diameter,  with  subjects  from  the  history  of  Adam  and  Eve,  808/, 

One  of  the  most  productive   of  tho  Limoges   cnamellerg  was  Jean 
Courtois.     His  works  consist  chiefly  of  articles  for  use  at  table— such  ^fl 
dishes,  plates,  candlesticks,  &c.     They  are  very  showy,     A  fine  ewer-JB 
representation  of  an  equestrian  combat  round  the  body,  and  som«  portraits 
in  medallions  round   the  nock — was   ptircbasod  at  the  Ben»  '       '     ly 
Mr.  Addington  for  136/.  lO^r.     A  large  oval  naher,  nnmmeotecl  I, 

and  a  picture  of  the  '♦  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,'*  sold  at  the  Pousiaii.'s  valo 
r.ir  1 .9m:, 
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Bj  Jean  Court  dit  Vigie*  waa  a  work  at  ilio  gjimo  m\e  vfhieh  excited 
A  very  lively  conipctilion.  li  was  the  cup  pr<^fe6nl4*d  to  Mary  Sliiart  when 
ilie  became  affianced  to  the  Dauphin*  On  the  cover  wat  Diana  in  a  car 
drawn  by  stags*  and  on  the  inside  waa  *'  The  Festiral  of  the  Godii,"  after 
lie.     It  produced  1,084/. 

l*i>wards  tho  cIobo  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  more  minnie  style  of 
euamelling  waa  introduced*  Specimens  of  artists  of  this  date  will  bo 
fcmnd  at  South  Kensington.  An  oval  diah,  by  Francois  Limousin,  with  a 
yotitli  kiiciftling  by  the  side  of  a  female,  who  is  pointing  to  PhoDbus  in  his 
car,  cost  200/. ;  and  hy  Jean  Limousin  a  silver  casketi  with  bacchanalian 
groups  and  mcdiieval  figures  dftncicg,  executed  probably  for  Marguerite 
Mo  Valms,  cost  1,000^.    The  fashion  for  Limoges  enamels  seems  to  havo 

id  yil  about  1020. 

About  thitt  time  the  art  was  practised  in  other  places*  Petitot^  for 
Insianco,  who  was  boni  at  Geneva  in  1607,  produced  some  specimens 
rbieh  for  colour  and  finish  are  most  marvellous.  His  plates  are  u^aally 
,  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter ;  but  the  Duke  of 
evonsbire  has  a  portrait  of  his,  after  Vandyke,  which  measures  nearly  ten 
inches  by  six. 

Of  modem  enamels  there  are  some  very  fine  examples.  Perhaps  the 
largest  work  e\^r  executed  in  this  way  upon  metal  is  one  belonging  to  her 
Majesty — tlie  Holy  Family,  after  Parmegiano,  the  work  of  Chai'les  Muss, 
who  died  in  1824*  It  measures  about  twenty-one  incbos  by  sixteen. 
Another  large  work  is  the  **  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  **  of  Titian,  enamelled 
by  Bono*  It  measures  eighteen  inches  by  sixteen,  and  was  sold  for  2,200 
giiinetiB.  Another  very  beautiful  specimen  of  his  skill  is  the  portrait  of 
I^ttdy  Hamilton,  as  Ai'iadue.  It  was  painted  for  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and 
nflerwyird«  bequeathed  to  Kelsoni  It  cost  170  guineas,  and  when  sold 
brought  700* 

Fine  specimens  of  mediteTal  metal-work  fetch  now  and  then  astound- 
ing prices.  Fancy  a  pair  of  *'  brass  candJe8tIclc5,'*  5  J  inches  high,  fetching 
232/. !  Yet  this  wan  the  price  paid  for  a  pair  at  the  Bemai  sale  by  the 
Dtike  of  Hamilton.  Of  course,  they  had  a  history*  Thtjy  belonged  to  Sir 
Thnrr^'^"  ^'  "r,  knight,  whose  name  and  date,  1552,  are  under  the  foot.  Upon 
the  1  stem  are  flowers  and  leaves  enamelled  in  blue  and  white. 

A  pMrtiiiit,  however,  of  Sir  T.  More,  at  Haujpton  Court,  shows  us  that  they 
were  not  cuudlesticlis  but  flower* vases ;  for  in  that  picture  these  jdenticid 
otgeetB  ar^  represented  standing  on  a  table  near  him,  tach  containing  a 
flawi*r-  Thore  are,  however,  at  South  Kensington,  two  candlesticks  of 
Italian  work,  about  1480-1500,  from  tho  Soulages  collection,  which  cost 
125/.  each  ;  and  with  them,  I  may  mention,  a  door-knocker,  about  1560, 
which  cost  80/.,  and  two  sots  of  bron2^  fire-dogs  which  co^t  400/. 

in  tho  mma  rich  collection  will  bit  found  a  bronze  mirror  case  7  i  inches 

'    ntl450. 
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damaseened  with  gold  and  nlvor,  with  subjects  taken  from  ancient  Roman 
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history  ;  it  measures  three  foot  ton  incbiis  high,  hy  twa  feet  one  inch  wide. 
It  has  a  metal  speculum  with  a  damascened  shdo,  and  at  the  top  figares  of 
Venus  and  Cupid,  in  bronze  gilt.  It  id  of  MilanoBe  work,  about  1550, 
made  for  the  royal  family  of  Savoj^  and  was  purchased  at  the  Soltikoff 
sale  for  1|281/,  As  a  specimen  of  early  EngUfth  work,  I  may  mentiou  a 
beautiful  agate  goblet  mounted  in  silvex  gilt*  with  a  carred  Biem,  and  mth 
the  Bristol  hall-mai'k,  16C7,  which  cost  850/, 

Fine  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  art  are  to  be  found  in  our  National 
collections.  The  British  l^Iuseum  si^cured,  at  the  Bemal  eale,  the  *^  Beh- 
quary  of  the  Kings,"  in  copper  gilt,  about  seven  inches  in  length  and 
height,  and  four  inches  wide.  It  was  prosentod  by  Pope  Eugeuius  IV.  to 
Philip  le  Bon,  Duke  of  Burgoudy,  and  contained  the  relics  found  in  tho 
Obartromt  at  Dijon  in  1430.  The  price  was  6G/.,  ^Ir.  Bemal  having  given 
28/.  for  it.     A  much  more  important  specim^in  is  at  South  K  n* 

This  18  a  Rhenish *Byzantine  work  in  coppor  gilt,  decorated  with  ^ 
euamcl,  and  carved  ivory,  about  1150.  It  represents  a  cruciform  d  u:  1 
cliurch,  and  is  omamcntod  with  figures  of  eighteen  Prophets  and  lUu 
twelve  Apostles.  It  was  pmcba^od  at  tho  BoltikofiT  sale  for  2,1  i2/,  A 
rctablo  in  gilt  metal,  repousse  and  enamelled  tmd  set  with  gems,  was  po 
chased  at  tho  same  siile  for  842/.  Above  is  Christ  in  the  act  of  blossij 
below  are  two  Angels,  and  on  the  shutters  the  twelve  Apostles.  An  alt 
cross  made  of  plates  of  rock  crystal,  the  plaques  of  the  cross  cont 
engravings  of  the  Crucifixion  and  the  busts  of  the  Evangelists,  whilst 
base  has  representations  of  the  events  of  the  Passion,  the  work  of  Valerio 
Vicentino,  who  lived  14G6-1546,  cost  210/.  ;  and  another  altar-ci-oes  of 
Hhenish- Byzantine  work,  850/,  I  must  also  mention  besides  thrt^e 
crosiers — one  of  gilt  motal^  enamelled,  of  fourteenth-century  Itahan  work, 
which  cost  241/. ;  another  of  Swiss* Gorman  work,  of  tho  same  date,  413/, ; 
and  another  of  carved  ivory  and  gilt  metal,  of  French  work,  also  tho  samo 
date,  2C5/.     They  all  came  from  the  famous  Soltikoff  collection* 


NoTB.— In  Riylust  paper  Ioinittoil,by  an  oversight,  all  mention  of  Salvinti'i  imU 
tionti  of  VoDCtlan  ^tass.      They  are  quite  03  qtmiot,  and  in  many  iostaDcca,  quite  as 
buautifnl,  ab  the  originals. 

In  A  letter  to  The  Times,  dated  September  21,  Mr.  M.  A^  Sbeo  controTrertj  the 
Acr^mnt,  given  in  tho  first  part  of  my  Jottings,  of  llio  *hftro  hia  father  hud  in  tlio 
rejection  of  the  Lawrence  collection  by  tho  nation.    In  one  porticalar  I  har«  to  nmko 
a  correction  :  the  price  at  which  the  collection  was  offered  to  tlic  British  MuAeum 
WBB  not  20,0(mL,  bnt  18,000/.    Mr.  Shcc  admita  that  his  father  '*  opjioscd  the  jmn-hiwe,*' 
bnt  jiisttiics  it  on  the  gronnd  that  it  "  did  not  comprise  the  entire  collection  made  aud 
left  at  hiB  death  by  Sir  T.  Lawrence,'*  bnt  that  **  the  most  valiiaid<«  jMiii.it»n  had  Uv.n 
previously  withdru^irn  for  private  diiposal.'*  It  must  he  known  to  many  people  whether 
any  anch  transaction  took  phwc  ;  but  it  seems  itranjjc  to  tulle  of  tJio  '*  mnsl  vuhiabta 
portion  **  beini;  gone,  when  Oxford  could  get  from  the  refuse  irs  mntchleiBS  coll 
except  pcrhajw  in  the  pnllery  of  the  Ulfiei,  of  Mi<  htd  AnK^jTo  and  HalTnelle  ilm 
Sir  T.  Lawrence**  will,  however,  in  expreea — it  was  hi*  **eolJeetion  •  ' 
ings  by  tho  old  masters "  that  was  to  bo  offered  i«>  the  imlion. 
therefore,  wonld  make  tt  no  longer  a  question  of  his  fiithor'i  tiate^  but  ot  iha  hjiiujty" 
of  Sir  T.  LawTcncc's  caEccutors. 
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In  what  category  in  Ftpeoch  to  be  aiTanged  ?  Amongst  all  the  f auctions 
md  itnergitjs  of  man  by  what  name  will  it  nioftt  correctly  bo  labelled  ? 
Hball  wo  call  it  an  cndowmeut,  or  a  faculty,  or  an  art,  or  wbat  ?  In 
abort*  what  h  Fipeoch  ?  Certain  very  pnictical  rosulUi  depand  upon  the 
nn&^vor.  AVithout  doing  any  injastico  to  tbo  charivct^r  of  rongh-and- 
ready  replies,  it  may  bo  said  that  the  rough-and-ready  reply  to  thego 
qtiGstions  would  bo  that  epeeeh  is  a  gift — perhaps  the  most  eminent  of  all 
tho  gifts  bestowed  upon  man  by  his  Creator,  and  one,  therefore,  well 
adapted  for  its  esaltod  office  of  detennining  the  line  of  ecvoranco  between 
the  brute  creation  and  humanity.  Superficial  as  such  a  conclusion  un- 
queBtionably  id,  it  would  almost  seem  as  though  it  had  dictated  our  mode 
of  procodorc  in  the  treatment  of  tho  dumb.  Say  that  speech  Is  an  endow- 
ment of  human  nature^  and  it  must  at  once  take  rank  with  the  other 
endowments  of  human  nature,  with  sight  and  hearing  and  reason  and  tho 
iX5st.  It  may  hare  its  speciahty,  it  may  be  conspicuous  amongst  tho 
others  for  its  dignity  or  its  usefulness  ;  but  almost  uiseusibly  we  shall 
eoQceiTe  of  it  as  being  regulated  by  the  same  laws  and  associated  with  tho 
same  ideas  as  arc  attached  to  the  other  endowments  of  man.  One  of  the 
most  obnouB  and  tho  most  unassailable  ol  such  ideai  is  the  total  in* 
capacity  of  man  himself  to  confer  upon  his  fellow-man  even  the  faintest 
semblance  of  such  gifts.  And  with  data  like  these^  it  is  almost  an  axiom 
that,  in  directing  tbo  education  of  one  who  is  deprived  of  speech,  you  must 
accept  his  dumbness  m  a  fact  which  is  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  hope. 
You  uiay  invest  him  with  substitutes  for  speech  which  shall  be  more  or 
less  efficient,  but  this  BO^called  gift  of  speech  itself  it  is  manifestly  intile  for 
human  skill  to  think  of  bringing  into  exercise.  You  will  give  him  bo  me 
compensation  for  his  loss  by  evoking  some  unusual  power  of  observation  and 
by  inventing  new  artifices  of  expression ;  you  will  impart  to  him  a  marvel* 
loos  aptitude  in  the  languages  of  the  baud  and  of  tho  eye;  but  this  speU  of 
an  unalteruble  sil^'ncc  yuu  will  feel  tliat  a  creative  power  alone  can  break, 

Buch  a  position  seems  not  only  a  natural,  but  almost  an  inevitable^ 
deduction  £rom  the  very  loose  idea  that  speech  is  to  be  classed  amongst 
the  endowments  of  men*  The  fact  that  a  view  of  this  kind  has  met  with 
BfXek  general  acceptnnce  makes  us  Eruspcct  that  it  prubably  represenU  n 
certain  amouut  of  truth  upon  tho  subject.  Yet  wo  imiy  reasonably 
challenge  it|  and  ask  it  whether  it  ^Irly  embodies  the  whole  tiuth  of  tho 
matter  ^  whether  it  givoa  tts  tha  best  possible  grasp  of  all  tlie  loading 
tskcis,  or  whothw  it  1$  mi  r^UiM^r  calcubt«^d  lo  obscure  somo  qC  tk^si 
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principal  avenues  of  thonglit,  and  conseqwently  to  bar  some  of  tko  most 
effective  lines  of  action  T^kich  another  aspect  woold  snggost  9  Tliert»  is 
at  all  events  one  consideration  which  affords  n  presumption,  though  liot  a 
proof,  thai  the  classifiQation  of  speech  as  a  gifl  is  ina<lL'quuti\  if  not 
absolutely  incorrect ;  for  it  is  tmdoubled  that  certam  of  the  lower  animala 
are  able  to  acquire  a  mimicry  of  speeeli  so  perfect  as  to  represent  a 
human  articulation  to  the  very  life*  Now,  such  a  iact,  when  once  esta- 
blished, is  immediately  iktal  to  the  view  in  question.  Tiike  any  one  of 
these  natural  powers,  which  are  l>€jond  all  dispute  most  properly  deaig- 
Dated  as  gifts — powers,  that  is,  demanding  no  skill  or  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  exercising  them — and  you  cannot  conceive  the  possibiHtj 
of  a  mimicry  of  them,  Yoa  cannot,  for  instance,  imagine  a  mimiciy  of 
sight  or  of  hearing.  I  say  then  that  the  fact  that  epeeeh  can  he 
caricatured  affords  us  a  presumption  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  a 
classiEcation  which  groups  it  with  them.  The  truth  probably  is  that»  in 
the  looseness  of  ordinary  conversation,  speech  haa  been  too  often  eon< 
founded  with  language.  Statements,  that  is  to  say,  which  are  perfectly 
true  of  language,  have  been  carelessly  transferred  to  speech,  and,  aa  might 
be  eipecti^d,  have  by  the  transfer  been  rendered  hopelessly  false.  Thus, 
it  may  be  <|uite  true  thai  language,  as  the  expression  of  reason,  is  the 
nobltjst  and  the  most  distinguishing  gift  which  the  Creator  has  bestowed 
upon  num.  But  apply  such  a  statement  to  speech,  and  wo  may  not  o&ly 
be  inclined  to  diaseni  from  the  opinion  expressed,  but  we  have  soma 
grounds  for  asking  whether  ii  can  be  accurately  called  a  gift  at  all. 

Following  the  lead,  then,  of  this  presumption,  and  setting  aeido  for  the 
moment  the  conception  of  speech  as  one  of  the  distinctive  gifts  of  man, 
lei  us  ask  whether  it  would  not  be  more  correctly  catalogued  as  an  aii^H 
an  art  which  is  to  be  learned,  of  course,  like  any  other  ai't,  by  snecearial^l 
of  attempt  and  failure.     Through  its  investiture  as  an  art,  it  at  onca 
assumes  its  proper  place  as  the  correlative  of  language,  which  everybody 
has  now  learned  to  cidl  a  science.     In  this  view,  a  correct  description  oi 
the  &ct9  would  be  aomething  of  this  kind  :  Man  is   supplied  with  a 
meohanisM  which  is  capable  of  producing  articulate  speech*  just  as  he  is 
supplied  with  a  mechanism  which  is  capable  of  producing,  for  example,  a 
performance  on  the  pianoforte ;  but  ii  is  for  man  himself  to  learn  to  m^ 
this  mechanism  mth  competent  skill.    The  queBtion  then  arises,  How  dnfl 
he  learn  ?  by  what  agency  is  this  mechanism  to  be  approached  9  Ohiiaw^  t 
through  the  ear.     The  art  of  epeeeh  is  acquired  by  imitation.     Tha  poa* 
iiessor  of  this  vocal  mechanism  becomos  sensible,  through  the  ctar,  of  Uia 
Qflo  to  which  others  are  patting  it,  and  by  continued  attempta  to  produoo  * 
the  same  effects  which  he  hears  from  them  he  gradually  aeqoift^a  a  perfeoi 
command  over  his   inHtrumcnt,   and   articulates  with  fluency  and  ©a**e, 
Henoe  wo  are  fumishod  i^ith  an  explanation  of  a  well-known  fact  aboot  thu 
dumb.    Most  of  them  are  dumb,  because  they  are  deaf.     They 
articulates,  not  becanao  they  are  deprived  of  ! 
but  because  they  am  deprived  of  the  means  •  ^  imM* 
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'  ntty  in  motioiL  Tba  lueclmiiisiu  ia  there,  sometimes  witbonl  a  Eiuglu 
fluw  in  its  coneli-uction ;  but  it  ii  doomtd  to  »taud  et^maUy  i<lle,  becaus«> 
tho  ciiiuiuel  through  which  it  is  commonly  approached  is  closed.  But 
haviuj*  ^ut  80  far,  we  ;r     -         iliatoly  coufronled  with  a  qaostiou  which,  if 

lU  cau  ho  answered  ai^  Iv,  must  revolutiouizo  our  proctsduro  with 

;-mutiam,  tuu»t  itupofto  upon  us  the  Bacaaiity  of  a  general^  if  not  a 

^ttftiTcrsiil  abandonment  of  the  langfttnge  of  tho  fiogors,  imd  will  enable  us 
cffectniUly  to  rescue  these  wurdloaa  suiTorerB  from  the  teirible  iBolation  of 
their  spoochlesaneBS,  Granted  that  a  man  commonly  learns  to  speak 
by  the  ahnost  effortless  process  of  bearing  othex-s  &peak  ;  granted  that  tho 
machineiy  of  speech  id  most  naturally  and  most  easily  set  in  motion 
through  the  Inton^ention  of  tho  ear ;  yet,  if  this  be  closed  from  birth^  is 
there  no  other  channel  through  which  the  latent  mechanism  of  articulation 
can  bo  reached  ?  Is  there  no  other  faculty  through  whose  aid  these  slum* 
bering  powen*  can  be  stirred  into  activity,  and  taught  to  fulfil  tho  pui^poso 
for  which  they  are  so  well  a^lapted  ?  In  a  word,  is  it  inevitable,  as  tho 
conTentional  treatmeut  of  them  aBsumcii  it  is.  that  thd  deaf-and-dumb 
should  be  despairingly  abandoned  to  their  specchlossueBS  ?  or  is  it  possibld 
to  teach  the  silent  lips  to  speak  ? 

For  eighty  years  past  such  a  possibility  has  been  eagerly  asserted  by 
Heiuicke  imd  his  followers  in  Germany.  The  utility  of  it  has  be«ii  as 
eagerly  denied  by  the  Abbo  de  TEpee  in  France.  But  facts  will  speak  for 
themselves.  Through  the  intervention  of  a  Continental  friend  I  was 
recently  enabled  to  visit  an  institution  in  Brussels  which  demonsti'ated 
by  actual  experiment  that  such  a  thing  is  possible,  not  only  in  the  case  of 
a  picked  individual  or  two  gifted  with  extraordinazy  intelligoncc,  but  (it 
seems  safe  to  say)  In  every  case,  pro\ided  that  the  vocal  organs  are  not 
rendered  fatally  imperfect  by  malformation.  Moreover,  oven  in  those 
extremely  rare  instiiuces  where  the  mechanism  of  speech  was  incomplete, 
they  succeeded  in  producing  an  approximation  to  clear  utteranesi  closer 
or  mono  remote,  according  to  the  degree  of  defectiveness  in  the  organs. 

.  So  that  m  that  house  of  the  dumb,  from  tho  beet  down  to  the  very  nvorst, 

I  every  single  inmate  could  speak.     The  dumb  aro  received  there  in  cousi* 
denude  nnmburs ;  the  oouvetiUonal  system  of  teachbg  them  to  speak  by 
It  1  une^xeeptioDally  abiindoned,  and  each  individual  patient 

i;^ht  to  speak  witli  his  lipD.     Of  course,  the  kbour  and 

I  patienee  expended  in  e0ecting  these  results  is  stupendous* 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  almost  eupcsrhuman  solf-control  that 

\  you  muBt  hav<%  if  you  would  take  a  boy  who  is  as  deaf  as  the  ground  bo 
stands  on,  and  utter  an  articulate  sound  before  him  over  and  over  again,  till 
by  seeing  join*  movements  ho  learns  to  reproduce  the  sound.     In  practice, 

I  however,  tho  taisk  is  no  less  stupendons  than  the  imagination  predicts. 

I  Toil    '         1^       ^    '    '  '  »d,  it  gfveriil  iunvH  occurred  to  mo  tliat 

'  thi  iv^-n  up  their  work  in  despair  if  they  liad 

not  been  doing  it  for  V  <   their  religion.      It  was,  in  truths  in  the 

tuune  of  Beligion  that  iuv  viuviv  of  this  unprecedented  labour  was  under- 
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takco.     In  words  of  their  own  frnming,  **  to  inspire  tbo  ilt'ttf-and-diimbj 
with  tlie  lovo  of  our  holy  religion,  to  form  Ihoir  hearts  to  virtu o,  to  (icTolopa 
their  inteUigettce»  in  ehort,   to  restore  to   God  and  society  this  unhApi^jfl 
class — such  is  the  task  which  we  undtu-tako  in  this  hoiifte."     Techuicully^P 
morGOYcr,  iho  house  was  a  religious   houjsc,  as  being  the  itttreat  of  a 
religions  order.      It  was  founded  some  twenty  years  ago  by  an  emin^dtj^ 
ecclesiastic,  so  distinguished  for  his  self-Rncrilicing  works  of  boncvobae^ 
and  charity  as  to  have  onmed  the  title  of  the  Vincent  do  Paul  of  Belgium. 
True  to  the  reputation  of  the  founder,  a  number  of  cler^'y  attached  to  a 
religions  brotherhood — Les  Freres  do  la  Doctrine  Chretienne,  whom  I 
found  by  conversation  to  be  men  of  high  t^ilenfc  and  culture,— carried  on 
this  w^ork.     It  was  to  one  of  these  brethren  so  ongaged^ — Frero  Cyiille — 
that  my  Brussels  friend  presented  me.    I  found  him  a  bright,  accomplished 
man,  in  the  best  years  of  life,  dressed  in  the  clerical  costume  of  his  cooutry 
— ^tho  Jong  black  cassock  with  that  interminablo  row  of  small  buttons  down 
the  front)  and  his  beads  hung  at  the  gu-dle,  and  the  little  close-fitting 
black  cap, — known  as  the  Solidue  (SoU  I)eo)^ust  upon  the  crown  of  tho 
head,     Buch  is  the  man  who  is  the  leading  spirit  of  this  unique  establish- 
ment.     After  a  Httlo  prehminary  conversation  he  proceeded  to  pilot  me 
through  the  house.     Promising  to  begin  with  the  most  clcment-ary  stage  of 
the  education,  he  led  me  first  into  a  large  airy  room  fitttid  with  ordinary 
school-room  desks,  forms,  black-boards,  diagmms,  and  the  usual  apparatus 
of  elementiuy   education.     That   room  indeed  was  remarkablu   for  tlm 
absence  of  only  one  of  the  attributes  of  a  well -appointed  schooh'ooni : 
there  was  none  of  the  familiar  hnzz  of  plodding  school- boys.    Here  sat 
some  tive-and-twcnty  boys,  from  seven  to  twelve  years  old,  in  some  eases 
literally  struggling  to  imitate  the  lip-movementa   of  their  teacher»  and 
making  thereby  noisos  uncouth  and  various  enough ;  but  so  impressive 
was  the  silence  in  the  intenals  of  their  attempts^  that  one  quite  longed  f<d 
some  of  those  furtive  whispers  which  all  go  to  make  up  that  impoipubl^ 
sort  of  him:i  which  is  one  of  the  bugbears  of  the  school  master.    These  boys 
were  acquiring  the  first  rudiments  of  the  art  of  speech  under  the  tuition  oi 
another  of  the  brethren — also   a   cassocked    eeclesiastie^ — who  seemed 
blessed  witli  an  amount  of   forbearance  that  w^as  quite    angelic.      Tho 
earhest  lesson,  of  course,  was  the  articulation  of  single  open  syllafJes, 
that  is  to  say,  of  a  consonant  with  a  vowel  attached*      The  process  by 
which  this  was  attained  was,  I  observed ,  twofold.      First, 
of  the  pupil  was  used.     Tho  teacher  luliculated  in  a  very  n  , 

tho  consonant  that  was  under  notice.     By  signs  and  gcsltires  the  dumb 
boy  was  directed  to  watch  the  movement  minutely  and  to  make  it  himself^ 
If  bo  succeeded  in  doing  so,  all  weU  and  good  ;  the  object  was  achieveM 
But  if  he   failed,   as  was  often  the  case  ;  if»  for  exam  pie »  instead  of  to  a 
ho  articulated  ha^  then  the  sense  of  touch  was  called  in  to  tlie  rescue.  The 
teacher  felt  about  his  own  organs  to  st^e  exactly  how  they  were  affected  bv 
his  articulation  of  the  particular  consonant  which  eftus«*d  Hw  -  "     '  ^'*| 
He  would  find  that  there  was,  ^erhapn,  a  movement  in  the  thi  >m 
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[  pressure  of  tbo  fiugers  against  the  Bi»3»3  of  the  nose,  that  a  ciiiTent  of 
\  was  drivtia  down  the  nostrila  by  tbo  arUeulatioa  in  queation.  Having' 
discovered  thiB,  ho  took  the  boy's  Eugor  and  pni  it  to  hia  own  (thu 
tdacher*0)  organ  and  arUcnkied  the  consonant  distinctly  and  repeak*d!y, 
80  that  Uie  boy  should  feol  exactly  what  the  movemont  of  the  part  was 
that  was  required  of  him.  Tho  boy  i^as  then  directed  to  put  ins  ilngor 
upon  his  own  throat  or  noBtril,  and  by  hia  own  movements  product)  the 
same  impression  upon  hii^  finger  as  waa  produced  by  tho  articulation  of 
the  teacher.  A  hundred  limes  he  ^ould  fail ;  and  a  hundred  times  would 
this  much-enduring  frere,  without  the  fiuntest  shadow  of  impatience  or 
irritation,  go  through  the  whole  ceremonial  again. 

As  we  entered  the  room  this  method  was  being  applied,  I  remember, 
to  the  syllables  of  tho  French  word — aU  the  business  was  conducted  in 
French — Solids,  The  frtre  had  got  this  word  written  out  upon  tho 
black-board,  syllable  by  syllable,  and  ho  was  articulating  it,  hissing  and 
biting  00*  the  consonants  with  a  most  laborioas  emphasis,  and  with  a 
considerable  pause  at  the  end  of  each,  So-li-dr,  Most  of  the  boys  In 
his  class  seemed  to  succeed  tolerably  well  with  this  word  ;  but  the  failiuro 
of  one  poor  lad  served  admiiably  the  purpose  of  giving  one  an  insight 
into  the  system  of  insjtiiictiou*  He  found  no  difficulty  in  cat^'hing  the  firnt 
two  syllables,  but  the  last  syllable  he  misapprehended.  The  fi'rre  was 
quick  enough  to  detect  the  error,  even  amid  the  many  voieofl»  in  a  moment. 
He  singled  the  boy  nut  to  devote  some  special  care  to  him,  •'  .So,  li,  dt^'* 
said  the  friTe^  making  quite  an  e3cplo8ion  with  tho  last  svllable.  *SSo,  ^V* 
replied  the  an^dous  boy,  drawing  out  the  vowels  to  an  inordinate  length  m 
his  care  to  be  right,  and  then,  as  though  quite  lost,  gazing  about  him  m 
l>c«ilderment  nud  dismay:  "  tr,*'  he  guessed,  after  some  moments.  The 
irvvo  shook  his  head ;  that  would  not  do.  **  So,  li,  de — Je,  t/f,*'  he 
repeated.  **  So^  ?i,"  said  tho  boy,  with  great  deliberation,  and  then  came 
the  pause  of  peqilctity  agiun ;  **  Ay,"  at  last  he  tried,  receiving  once  more, 
of  course*  the  shake  of  the  head  in  reply.  That  was  not  right.  ''So,  U,  d*\ 
de,*'  reiterated  this  delightfully  patient  frere,  taking  tho  bid's  finger  and 
putting  it  upon  the  ball  of  hia  own  throat,  that  he  might  feol  the  move- 
ment caused  by  the  articulation  of  the  troublesome  sound.  The  boy  imme- 
diately nodded  his  head  with  evident  delight,  in  token  of  his  having  grasped 
what  was  meant.  Withdrawing  his  hand  from  his  teacher,  he  began,  **  So, 
Uf"  then,  feeling  about  over  his  own  throat,  "  det**  he  said,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  with  an  apparent  certitude  that  he  was  saying  the  right  tiling.  Tho 
task  was  accomplished.  •*  So,  H,  de — soUde^"'  i-ecapitulated  the  frtre. 
•*  SiduUf**  said  tho  boy  at  once,  in  three  distinct  but  connected  syllables. 

This  amiable  and  persevering  teacher  went  on  to  explain  to  me  that 
having  achieved  the  pronunciation  of  the  consonant,  ho  should  be  ablo 
after  some  Utile  time  to  get  the  lad  to  pronounce  the  word  as  it  should  be 
in  good  French,  with  a  ia^s  emphasis  upon  the  last  syllable,  liut  Uiis 
final  e  mute  of  the  French  Uii  .he  smd,  one  of  f'  difli- 

enlties,  inasmuch  as  it  ought  ;  t  speech  to  slip  a  I  i.dibly 
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off  the  touguo,  wHereas  tliey  wero  compelled  to  teftcH  their  boya  to  give  it 
the  Bama  power  as  any  other  Yowel,  for  the  purpose  of  gottiiig  its  ac^om- 
panjing  consonant  articulated.     With  characteristic  cathugiBsm,  how0VQui 
he  added,  it  was  only  a  question  of  a  little  more  trouLle  afWrwardA  tfl 
toften  it  down  when  once  the  consonant  was  acquired.     While  upon  iJbSM 
ffubject  he  told  me  that,  as  a  nildi  certain  consonants  came  mxxioh  nuOM 
easily  to  dumb  pupils  than  others  did.     It  appeared  that  r  was  the  easie^ 
of  all.     Several  little  fellows,  who  hsid  only  just  been  admitted  to  the 
house,  had  already  learned  to  roll  the  r  with  a  rapidity  and  continuity 
that  only  the  Continental  throat  can  accomplish.     And  it  is  no  injustico 
to  them  to  say  that  their  nowly-acquired  power  was  one  which  they  never 
seemed  to  be  tired  of  exercising.     In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  fom-  or 
five  of  those  youngsters  rolled  out  enough  r's  to  supply  all  the  speeches  of 
a  parliamentary  session. 

But  when  the  consonants  were  safely  disposed  of,  the  vowels  wend 
sometime B  hardly  less  troublesome  than  these.    In  the  rudimentary  slngsii 
of  this  novel  education,  mistakes  about  the  vowels  were  frequent ;  fan 
example,  ^o  got  pronotmced  da,  m^  was  mistaken  for  mi, — making  sotno4 
times  a  curious  jargon  out  of  a  familiar  word.     But  the  same  calm  pefM 
severance  on   the   piu't  of  the  frc^re  which  vanqimbed  the  consonatilifl 
seemed  to  make  short  work  of  the  less  formidable  obstinacy  of  a  vowel ; 
and  in  no  case  did  I  see  him  baffled  in  his  endeavour  to  impart  a  eon^c^ 
apprehension  of  the  sound.     Indeed  it  was  surpriwng  to  see  how  quickly 
ho  taught  them  to  read  the  motions  of  his  lips  and  to  utter  mono!?yllableiJ 
in  reply.     Within  a  short  period  from  their  admission  I  found  boys  who" 
could  correct  an  error  of  this  kind :  the  frere  would  take  up  a  pen,  and 
with  an  air  of  interrogation  would  say  to  a  btn',  **  G'est  un  porte- crayon,'* 
and  the  boy  would  smile  and  shake  hie  head,  and  say  "  phmie.** 

The  next  stage  of  this  singular  education  was  the  acquisition  of  short, 
simple  sentences.     With  this  aim,  not  only  the  black-bounl,  but  pictureii| 
also  were  freely  used.     The  practice  in  this  department  was  to  select  soma 
object  and  teach  the  pnpiU  to  enumerate  the  leading  qnaUties  and  ^1 

of  it.     Thus,  for  example,  a  picture  of  an  inkstand  was  under  n  ni 

at  the  moment  of  our  visit ;  and  on  the  black-boai*d  were  chalked  sucn 
eenienoes  as  these  :  L^cncricr  est  rond ;  Xj'encrier  est  noir ;  L'eneritir  est ' 
OQvert.  A  picture  of  a  three-horse  diligence  famished  material  fbr  another 
lesson.  In  the  picture  the  leading  horse  was  grey  and  the  two  others  w&r^J 
black ;  and  the  relative  positions  of  these  iJTu'maljS  supplied  endless  remarkssfl 
By  their  answers  and  comments  the  boys  showed  that  they  had  the  cleorMH 
understanding  of  the  whole  matter.     When  they  v.  '    1  the  colour  of 

the  front  horse,  ttiey  replied  "  gris  ;  "  when  the  fri  ;  here  r^rrr  Um 

horses  in  front  of  the  coach  and  one  behind,  they  laughed  and  ec;  I  j 

him;  while  a  perfect  roar  of  merriment  was  erratod  by  his  ahu-.^.MiM.g  ' 
ikBftortion  that  the  three  horsrs  were  seated  on  the  top  of  the  eoacli. 

the  m dill  his  rstal  '  J 

Fr«  J  i  to  the  ro  j  dasft  of  :  M 
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i|}Ud  wns  ftSBcmblcd.    Hore  w^  fotind  some  twooty  yonlbs  of  all  ages 

tibout  ouid  to  elK^iUk'Ui  wlio  ro^  as  we  ot}t«red,  and,  cxpcctiDg  as 
to  find  a  room  full  of  half- dumb  people,  I  must  saj  almost  startled  mo 
by  greetiDg  ub  with  a  perfectly  articalrtt©  *'  Bonjourt  messieurs.'*  If  iliesa 
young  mon  had  formerly  been  dumb  and  wore  actually  at  this  moment 
BtoDe-deaf,  here  aeemed  to  be  an  unmistakable  triumph  for  the  BTBtom  of 
Frure  Cyrille.  We  proceeded  to  test  it,  He  explained  to  his  clas^  that  wo 
wore  simply  visitorB^  who,  out  of  sympathy  with  tbem  and  a  kindly  interest, 
had  come  Ui  witu^ss  their  progi^ess.  **  Asseyez-voua,  monsiem*,"  «aid  thia 
vivafiouB  little  man,  handing  me  his  chtiir;  then  turning  to  his  class, 
*•  Attention  I  '*  he  said*  in  a  voice  hardly  above  a  whisper.  Here  waa  the 
thing  which  brought  out  the  fact  of  their  present  deafness.  Whiitever 
picion  one  might  have  had  before  that  these  pupils  could  after  all, 
haps,  hear  a  Uttlo,  if  only  rjuitc  a  little,  just  to  help  things  out,  this  w»5 
all  blown  to  the  winds  in  a  moment  by  the  whi.spor  of  that  one  word  and 
tbe  viHiblo  clTect  it  produced  upon  the  faces  in  nil  parts  of  the  room.  Here 
was  dcmuuEtratiou  of  deafne4?9  which  could  not  be  gninsayed.  If  these  jwoplo 
should  prove  tbcmBclvos  able  to  hold  a  conversation,  it  must  be  with  the 
oyo  alone,  one  could  not  belp  ndniitting,  through  whieh  they  would  appre- 
hend the  meaning  of  another*  Frere  C}Tillo  felt  that  so  unusn/d  a 
pTOccduro  required  notice,  "  Monsieur  will  understand,"  ho  said  tome 
in  explanation,  **  that  it  is  unneccsfiary  for  me  to  fatigue  myself  by  s[>caking 
loud*  as  ordinary  t-cachcrs  must ;  to  them  it  is  indifferent  wLether  I  thunder 
or  whisper,  and  for  me  the  latt-er  is  easier.*'  He  continued  accordingly  in 
the  samo  rcrj  gobdued  voice,  which  was  only  just  audible  even  to  me,  aittingi 
tm  I  was-  close  to  him,  aij^  mo  thereby  everj*  moment  accumulating 

proof,  which  I  conld  not  n^was  thoroughly  conclusive,  thut  tho 

asscml)ly  was  really  dv^f,  ♦*  Attention  I  "  once  more.  "  Je  me  propose  do 
vo^iiger  jusqa'a  Londres,  et  jo  voyagerai  tout  le  long  par  le  chcmin  do 
fer."  8omo  of  tho  young  men  laughed,  some  shrugged  their  shoulders, 
**  Mais  pourquoi  non  ?  **  said  Frere  Cyiille* 

•*  Cc  n'cst  pas  possible/'  replied  several  voices, 

'*  £h  bten,  comment  dots-je  voyager  ?  *'  continued  Cyrilte,  addresiixig 

of  tlio  most  cagcrlooking  of  the  group. 

**  Cbemin  do  fer  jusqu'ii  Ostcndc,"  ho  rejoined  unhesitatingly* 

**  Et  aprtVs  va  ?  ** 

•*  Bateau- rt-Tapeur,"  was  the  immediate  K?ply. 

fVtrre  CjTillo  then  undciiook  to  go  over  some  of  the  ground  they  had 
tr  I  '   III  the  courac  of  that  ixiomiiig^a  lessons.     His  inslruclion  was 

ev  clever,  but  tho  subjects  were  not  of  any  particular  interest. 

There  was  one  question,  however,  which  was  amusingly  illustrative  of  a 
little  picjco  of  national  vanity ;  and  when  I  heard  tbe  cut -and  dried  answer 
to  it,  I  could  not  help  wondering  wh^ither  it  did  not  contain  the  very  fact 
tf^       ^  ^  Waterloo, 

>  i  ^        ,  ;  !  left  theTOt 

—let  braves  Bdges*    Beieeting  the  youth  who  was  to  reply, — ••  Comment 
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Cesar  a-t41  rendu  la  justice  u  noa  aucutres  ?  "  Frure  Cyrille  a^ked.  Tie 
answer  was  given  with  a  mechanical  precision  which  jihuost  Buggeatcd  that 
both  question  and  answer  had  been  learned  from  a  cutechiam*  '*  II  a  dit  dans 
B66  Commeutaires  que  les  Beiges  sont  le  pouple  lo  plus  brave  de  la  Gaulc/* 
Bo  long»  however,  as  the  questions  were  asked  by  the  teacher  himself, 
there  waa  obviously  the  risk  of  a  suspicion  in  the  sjjectator's  mind  that 
these  dumb  people  had  not  been  really  taught  to  speak  with  the  freedom 
which  is  indispensable  for  speech  being  of  any  practical  use,  but  rather 
that  by  dint  of  on  almost  iucouceivable  amount  of  labour  they  liaid  been 
crammed,  like  parrots,  with  a  few  select  phrases,  which,  upon  occasion,  they 
could  parade  before  a  wondering  stranger*  Frere  Cyrille  was  far  too  acnto 
a  man  for  the  liubihty  of  such  a  suspicion  to  escape  him  ;  and,  by  virtue 
of  his  integrity,  he  conld  afford  to  challenge  it.  He  was  polite  enough  to 
offer  me  the  opportunity  of  verifying  his  results. 

♦*But  monsieur  will  converse  with  them  himself;  his  voice  is  quite 
strange  to  them,  yet  if  he  will  speak  w^ith  only  ordinary  distinctness,  they 
will  understand  him  perfectly  well,  and  will  make  him  replies/*  Now 
this  was  very  polite,  but  it  was  rather  a  ti'ial  for  me  as  well  as  for  Ihem, 
The  youth  sitting  at  my  elbow,  to  whom  I  should  most  natmully  address 
any  remark  I  had  to  make,  happened  to  be.  by  a  considerable  difference, 
the  smallest  and  youngest  boy  in  the  room.  One  may  get  on  with  the 
adult  world  of  the  Continent  pretty  well»  but  it  is  not  always  pleasant  to 
have  to  air  your  French  to  a  youngster  whose  legs  arc  dangling  from  bis 
chair.  You  are  apt  to  become  sensible  in  the  midst  of  it  that  the  proceed* 
ing  ifi  not  altogether  the  most  digniiied  one  in  which  you  might  be 
engaged.  However,  it  had  to  be  done,  so  I  began  at  once  to  the  little 
feU(»w  next  me,  asking  the  simplest  of  all  passible  questions,  both  for  my 
own  sake  and  for  his.  *' Mon  enfant,  quel  itge  avez-vous?*'  I  said, 
dividing  the  syllables  carefully  and  distinctly.  I  naturally  was  prepared 
to  find  that  the  utterance  of  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner  might  occnsiou  him 
gome  little  difficulty,  and  should  accordingly  have  been  vtiy  well  satisfied 
with  a  somewhat  hesitating  reply.  My  surprise  was  proportionately  great 
when  he  instantly  tossed  it  off  in  a  clear  and  agreeable  voice»  **  J'ai  uenf 
ans,  monsieur.'*  But  this  was  not  all.  In  answer  to  my  surjirise,  FrCTo 
Cyrille  assured  me  that  so  complete  was  the  education  of  the  eye  and  the 
responsiveneBS  of  the  tongue  under  his  system,  that  if  something  were  said 
to  them  in  a  language  which  they  did  not  understand,  these  youths  would 
be  able  to  repeat  the  words  after  the  speaker.  **  For  example/'  he  continued, 
'*  you  wiU  easily  beheve  that  they  do  not  know  one  single  word  of  English  ; 
wo  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  acquire  our  vernaculoi-  French  and  Nether- 
landish ;  yet  if  you  select  one  of  my  pupils  and  say  something  iu  English, 
he  ^ill  bo  able  to  say  it  after  you/*  Accordingly,  I  selected  ouo  of  tlicm, 
and  said  to  him,  Clcr-ffyman,  Cltr-gy-mnn  immediately  smd  the  youth, 
with  a  perfect  aiticulation,  but  without  having  the  ftuntest  idea  of  what  ho 
was  talking  about. 
I      Tho  examples  I  have  enumerated  hero  are  some  cnly  out  of  many 
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.jjmilar  iosU  which  I  applied  to  aeccrtam  tho  cV^gioe  io  which  the  power  of 
qiet'ch  had  been  developed  by  hum  an  agency  in  tiicBe  dumb  people.  By 
their  imifonn  success  I  was  compelled  to  admit  that  the  h*it  of  thoir  ability 
to  com^ersc  &eely  npon  auy  given  topic  waa  indisputably  eatablifdied. 
That,  of  eoursoi  was  patent.  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  believe  that  these 
dumb-bom  youths  who  now  were  conversing  with  you  in  this  glib  fashion, 
wero  stUl,  on©  and  all,  perfectly  stone-deaf.  The  completeness  of  their 
speocb  and  the  readiness  of  their  replies,  almost  prevented  your  beheving 
that  they  could  not  hear.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible 
to  believe  this  but  for  the  fact  that  they  were  manifestly  independent  of 
tho  sense  of  hearing.  Their  replies,  both  to  Frere  C}Tillo  and  to  myself, 
made  it  evident  that  they  understood  uji  equally  well,  whether  we  spoke  in 
our  ordinary  voice  or  whether  we  employed  a  whimper,  mo\iiig  the  Iqui 
only,  but  producing  no  sound  perceptible  at  the  other  end  of  tho  room. 
The  eye  was  evidently  their  organ  of  apprehension*  Fruro  C}rillc  could 
teach  them  to  speak,  hut  he  could  not  teach  them  to  hear. 

Ab  for  the  tone  of  the  voices  in  which  they  spoke,  I  remarked  almost 
every  tihade  of  quality  amongst  them — from  tha  most  natural  and  agree- 
able voice  of  on  ordinary  npeakor  down  to  the  most  hidcons  parody  of  a 
voice,  accompanie<l  with  a  struggling  eiibrt  at  articulation  which  certainly 
waa  generally  iuttilligihle,  but  always  painful  to  a  spectator.  This  latter, 
however,  was  extremely  rare.  I  think  I  saw  only  two  instances  of  it 
through  the  whole  house  ;  and  in  both  it  was  the  index  of  malformation. 
In  the  m«gority  of  cases  the  voices  were  hke  ordinary  voices,  varying,  as 
others  do«  in  degrees  of  pleasantness,  but  presenting  no  character  which 
would  suggest  that  they  belonged  to  people  who  once  were  dumb. 

One  curiuQS  fuct  was  mentioned  to  me  by  Frero  Cj-rille.  He  said  that 
ho  found  moro  difficulty  with  those  who  had  become  deaf-and-dumb 
subsequently  to  birth  than  with  those  who  were  so  bom.  I  found  also 
that,  next  to  the  one  or  two  instances  of  malformation,  tho  worst  speakers 
were  those  who  had  lost  their  voice  from  disease.    Possibly  their  memories 

sound;  slender  though  they  might  be,  disqualified  them  for  that 
lidaous  and  undivided  attention  to  the  culture  of  tho  eye  which  the  rest 
had  no  ultemative  but  to  give.  Whether  this  bo  so  or  otberwieo,  Fri^^re 
Cyrille  seemed  to  attach  no  small  iuiiKu-tance  to  having  a  monopoly  of  his 
pupils'  entire  energy  for  this  one  aim — speaking  with  the  mouth.  He 
spoke  as  though  a  division  of  their  efforts — part  being  directed  to  this  and 
part  to  learning  the  language  of  signs— would  have  been  fatal  to  his 
priispecta  of  success.  Accordingly,  the  ordinary  practice  of  con  vera  bg 
will  "  1  .^tirB  was  totally  banii^hed  from  the  institution.  There  was  no 
eij'  K  nt  (»f  a  dumb  youth  on  his  first  admission  to  make  us«:»  of  his 

^gors  until  such  time  as  he  could  bara  the  use  of  his  tongue  ;  hut  from 
tho  very  fimt  bis  instruction  was  entirely  based  upon  articulate  Fpeecb, 
and  his  |>owcr  of  commnnicating  with  his  felluwa  was  measured  by  hh 
success  in  jn  it. 

It  was  n  H  to  scA  how  ftpoodily  this  unitr  of  purpose  achieved 
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its  ond.     In  ilio  epaco  of  a  year  aad  a  half  tLcso  Juaf*  but  no 
duml>»  lads  loajned  to  speak  perfectly  well*   after  wkicb   their   newly- J 
ttcqiiired  art  was  employed  upon  the  usual  brftuchos  of  oiiiicatioii*     U 
would  bo  alniofit  too  mucbi  perhiips,  to  say  Lbat  there  are  absolutely  do 
casea  of  dumhDees,  apart  from  malformatloOi  in  which  an  attempt  io  toach 
the  art  of  speech  would  be  a  failure.     But  Frero  Cyrille  did  not  seefm  to  i 
think  that  there  was  any  case  in  which  it  would  bo  impossible.     Ho  woo]A| 
not  despair  oven  of  the   most  unpromismg.      While  speaking  to  him 
oai  this  part  of  the  subject,  he  told  me  a  httlo  story  which  illostratijd  it . 
A  peasant  had  recently  brought  to  him  hla  little  son,  a  boy  of  sovcn  ycani 
old,  who  never  had  either  heard  or  spoken.     The  poor  fellow  was  in  the 
greatest  distress  at  the  apparent  hopelesBness  of  Im  son's  ease*     Ilig 
coming  to  the  home  of  these  amiable  brethren  was  but  a  forlorn  hope. 
*•  Ah,  BIT,"  ho  said  to  Frere  Cyrille,  '^Tve  been  advised  to  come  and  hear 
what  you  have  to  say,  but  you'll  be  able  to  do  nothktg  with  him*  I*vc  hail 
him  with  me  these  seven  years,  and  I  can*t  got  a  Bonnd  out  of  liim/* 

*'  Well,  at  all  events,  we  can  try,'*  was  the  reply ;  **  and  if  3'ou  will , 
wait)  we  will  hare  the  £r8t  lesson  in  your  presence/* 

**  80,"  said  Fr6re  Cyrille  to  me,  **  I  placed  myself  in  front  of  the  bcyj 
directed  his  attention  to  my  lips,  and  articiilated  to  him  pe  " — tho  0  ' 
sounded  as  tbo  French  e  mute — "  till  at  last  the  boy  began  to  saj  j^  too. 
I  advanced  a  step  farther,  and  the  end  was  that,  after  the  patience  of  a 
few  minutes,  the  boy  said  papa  to  his  fother  before  ho  left  the  room.** 
The  latter  was  at  once  amazed  and  delighted  with  such  a  rt^sult.  He 
gladly  and  gratefully  confided  his  boy  to  tho  protection  of  the  brethren » 
and  at  the  ptmod  of  my  visit  to  them  tho  boy  was  in  a  fair  way  of  loaming 
to  speak  freely  and  distinctly. 

Incredible  as  such  results  as  these  appear,  the  poesibility  of  aehiGvmg 
them  was  long  ago  foreseen.  I  have  in  my  possession  au  old  boctk  in  tho 
Latin  language,  printed  in  Germany  so  early  as  1007^  in  wliieh  the  author 
urges  a  prion  arguments  which  led  him  to  expect  that  Uio  making  a  dumb 
man  speak  was  quite  within  the  limits  '  f 
atcry  of  a  man  in  whose  case  he  actually  1 
enough,  this  learned  gentleman  goes  on  to  prove  that  the  languages  of  tho 
East — and  more  particularly  tho  Hebrew  knguage — ^aro  more  readitjj 
acquired  by  a  dumb  man  than  the  hmguages  of  Europe,  our  own  Englis 
tongue  being  branded  aa  notorioufily  tho  most  unint^'Uigible  of  all.  Tbo 
reasoning  is  amgular.  Tho  whole  position  is,  of  coarbe,  rested  upon  tho 
old  eiploded  belief  that  square-headed  Hebrew  was  the  one  pnmjeri 
language  spoken  by  man  in  the  days  of  his  early  i»  " '  '   u] 

square* headed  characters  (without  apparently  a  ^  1' 

ai^  earlier  type)  are  denvcd  from  the  forms  which  iXie  human  tongue 
aaaomea  in  articulating  the  several  letters  of  th<^  Hi^hrcw  language  ;  henc«j 
the  human  t^ngae  haa  a  natural  aptitude  for  that  latiprtin^  above  all  otb^ 
Throw  in  tho  con  '  Itiat  cannot 

skipped  OTer  witli  j  _—  _  As  of  our  1 
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di^ufied  Western  Bpcech  fall  ftucL  Tictims,  and  you  hare  a  complete  proof 
that  tho  dumb  can  bo  easily  taught  to  epcak  Hebrew  t  So,  at  any  rate, 
this  learned  German  proves  it  to  his  own  satisfaction,  if  not  to  ours.  13ut 
though  we  may  bo  at  liberty  to  dissent  from  the   '  his  conclusion, 

distorted  as  they  wtiro  by  tho  cramped  viowa  of  ^  ^,    id  science  thoB 

prevalent,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  his  prediction  of  the  possibility  of 
teaching  tho  dumb  to  articulate  with  the  lips,  and  to  converse  at  will  with 
thmr  contemporaries,  ho  was  entirely  right.  Tho  receptivity  of  the  taught 
had,  sinco  hia  tim6»  baen  demonstrated  by  experiment  in  numerous  and 
varied  instanoo9.  The  reqnisito  qualificationfi  of  the  teacher  it  might  not 
bo  BO  easy  to  socare.  This  was  the  only  respect  in  which  tho  institution 
I  have  been  describing  was  really  exceptional*  Fr^-re  Cyrille  and  hii 
confreres  were  not  ordinary  men.  Such  laboiira  ns  theirs  money  could  not 
buy.  No  hireling  services  could  ever  fix  themselves  upon  their  end  with 
that  intensity  of  purpose  which  is  indispensable  to  the  Buccess  of  such  a 
task.  Tho  earlier  stages  of  it  seem  as  hopeless  as  the  actual  results 
are  (it  must  bo  cnnfcssiid)  incredible.  The  patience  which  Ihoy  demand  is 
something  quite  bejond  the  reach  of  ordinary  men.  '*  Monsieur  will  have 
to  say  it  fifty  times,'*  I  remarked  commiseratingly  to  one  of  thcee 
brethren  as  he  wiis  drumming  a  svIIqMo  into  a  speechless  little  creatiirc. 
**  Ah  ma  foi,  often  five  hundred  and  fifty  times,"  was  his  reply.  No  mere 
salaried  labour  would  be  likely  to  face  a  prospect  such  na  that.  Nothing 
but  a  conviction,  nothing  but  a  conscious  solf-Bacrifico  for  tho  sako  of  an 
idea — for  it  is  ideas  and  not  material  expectations  that  are,  after  all,  the 
most  potent  influence  npon  icdinduula  as  well  ns  upon  nations— nothing 
but  tho  enthusiasm  of  an  idea,  and  that  too  n  religioas  idea,  could  vitalhce 
tho  energies  of  a  man  under  the  irksomeness  of  a  dnidgery  like  that. 
These  men  were  doing  it  for  the  sake  of  their  religion,  and  that  was  tho 
secret  of  their  success.  This  work  was  simply  tho  particular  eipressiou  of 
religious  devotion  which  they  ^  n  to  adopt.      It  was  tho  one  thing 

thoy  had  to  think  of,  the  one  ^   ^  ly  had  to  Hve  for  ;  and  in  this  unity 

of  pin^oBo  lay  their  strength.  The  same  feelings  amongst  ourselves  might 
oi  express  themselves  in  precisely  the  same  forms  in  which  theirs  aro 
Jotbcd  ;  but  this  theor}^  of  success  we  should  be  obliged  to  leam  from 
them.  An  acquaintance  with  snch  results  as  theirs  might  have  the  effect 
of  modifying,  might  even  almost  revolutionixe,  our  o-wn  practice  in  tht 
treatment  of  the  dumb.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  our  own  dumb 
should  not  bo  inn^H  to  speak  and  so  be  rescued  fi*om  tliiit  terrible  isolation 
which  has  be(m  hitherto  accepted  as  their  destiny,  ju«t  as  well  as  these 
Continental  mutes.  But  if  they  are  to  be  so  taught,  the  task  will  bo 
opUshed.  not  by  the  sort  of  man  who  would  do  well  enough  for  the 
f  rontine  of  k<>eping  b<vys  in  nrdi^r,  giving  a  few  honrs*  languid  l^rain- 
loss  att^mdanco  in. return  for  a  scanty  maintenance*  but  by  m< '  'v, 

of  enthusiasm,  and,  above  all,  of  self-control ;  by  men  of  large  uvl 

resources,  who  approach  it  not  as  an  instrttmcnt  of  remuneration ,  but  as  a 
labour  of  ClurtstiaQ  love. 
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It  h  iiQqttcBilonabJe  tbni  in  many  ri?spects  the  difference  behve^n  town 
ftud  country  people  which  was  notorious  half  a  contarj'  ago,  has 
been  gradually  rubbed  off  by  the  more  rapid  communication  now  c^ta- 
blielicd  between  London  and  the  provinces,  as  well  as  by  the  cxpansioa 
of  jaumiiiism  and  the  diffusion  of  Uteratnre*  It  is  impoi*f?ible  for 
the  rising  genLTation  of  the  present  day,  even  in  the  remotest  loiral 
districts,  to  grow  up  in  that  contempt  for  city  life  which  was  embodied 
in  the  word  **  cockney/'  and  that  complete  independence  and  aelf- 
relianeo  which  were  common  in  the  reign  of  George  HI*  All  peculiarities 
of  dresg,  moreover,  havo  now  totally  disappeared ;  and  a  majority  of 
the  ancient  customs  are  fast  upon  the  wane.  That  with  these  has  dis* 
appejired,  too,  somctlung  of  that  simple  pohteneas  and  that  natural 
dignity,  for  which  the  better  class  of  our  farmers  and  peasantry  were  onca 
dijstinguished,  is  what  few  >^t11  be  snrpriaed  to  hear  who  know  the  cffeeta 
produced  on  uurefmed  natures  by  their  first  introduction  to  a  new  and 
more  advanced  civilization*  Moreover,  when  every  man's  pkce  is  fixed, 
so  that  he  has  no  ambition  to  rise  beyond  it,  his  manners  are  naturally 
easier  and  his  self-respect  and  eelf-poseession  more  complete  than  when  ho 
is  ugituU'd  by  doubts  of  his  real  position  in  society,  and  uncertain  whether 
every  individutU  who  speaks  to  him  be  not  underrating  bis  pretensions. 
That  old  rustic  dignity,  then,  which  was  once  unquestionably  a  fact,  and 
a  mark  of  di^erence  between  himself  and  the  townsman  which  the 
countryman  was  entitled  to  set  down  to  the  credit  side  of  the  account,  is 
iiow  almost  extinct — extinct,  like  that  home-brewed  ale,  a  liquor  of  supor- 
luUvo  merit  to  be  found  only  in  farm-houses,  which  has  now  given  way 
before  the  mightier  currents  of  Bass  and  Allsopp,  irrigating  both  town  and 
country  with  oqua]  stream,  and  swamping  local  iudcpcndenco  oven  in  \hA 
matter  of  beer. 

But  notwithstanding  the  obliteration  of  many  personal  peculiarities 
and  provincjid  habits  which  formerly  ma«le  town  and  country  people  bo 
different  from  each  other  that  you  could  distinguish  them  at  a  momont^s 
noti'  '  IS  still  left  in  rural  life  enotigh  characb^r  of  its  own  to  make  H 
an    I  L^   study  ;   wliile   the  mortil   differences  which  have  alwavi 

cxistcid  between  the  two  chisses  of  the  community  are  prtjbably  far  lesi 
weakened  than  cren  the  physical  and  intellectual  ones. 

Among  old  customs  whicli  are  gradually  perishing  irom  among  thd 
pngani  of  those  islands,  two  of  the  most  pleasing  ar«  the  harvesthomt  aod 
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the  village  Tcasi  or  ytnko.  Wliai  sort  of  tLiDg  tm  old-fiisliloned  barveBt-homo 
really  was  our  roadt^rs  may  loaro  for  thcmseh'cs  out  of  Adum  Bede  bo  much 
better  tbau  wo  can  describo  it,  tbat  we  sball  attempt  bo  picture  of  it 
bore.  It  if)  BulBcietit  to  say  tbat  ibe  sabstitutiou  for  it  of  one  romniou 
fo8tiviil|  celebrHt4>d  by  tbo  \i'bole  Tillage  under  tbo  auspices  of  tbo  clergy- 
man, and  preceded  by  service  in  tbe  cbnrcb,  Ib  Just  of  a  pioco  witb  most  of 
tbo  otbcr  eb&nges  wbicb  eouutr>'  life  ba8  undergone.  It  tends  to  banisb  a 
certain  degree  of  coarseness  at  tbe  expense  of  a  certain  degree  of  beartiuces, 
Tbo  porsonal  relation  between  maator  uiid  man  is  not  so  closely  kept  up 
under  tbo  new  system  ;  but  it  bas  moro  religion  and  less  beer  tban  tbe  old 
one  J  wbile  tbo  presence  of  tbe  village  girls,  wbicb  is  fuciUtated  by  the 
modem  custom,  must  bo  allowed  to  ndd  sometbiug  t^i  its  poetic  and 
pioturesijoe  side.  However,  about  tbis  modern  barvest-bome  tboro  is 
little  or  notbing  tbat  is  pecubar*  Tbo  dinner  wbicb  is  eatoDj  and  tbo 
amusements  wbicb  follow  tbo  dinner  di^er  in  no  respect  from  tbe  dinner 
and  amusements  wbicb  a  miUowner  migbt  provide  for  bis  mecbanics.  Tbo 
old  racy  Sabine  bumour  of  tbo  feast  bas  evaporated  by  exposure  to  im- 
lirovemeut;  but  tbo  gain  perbaps,  upon  tbe  whole,  may  be  taken  to 
tttwcigb  tbe  Joss*  The  wake  or  feast,  ho^'over,  wbere  it  still  flounsbcs, 
risbes  externally  uncbanged,  though  the  worm  perbaps  is  busy  at  tbo 
core.  Tbis  festival  is  held  in  honour  of  tbo  saint  to  whom  tbe  village  church 
k  dedicated  ;  but  few  traces  of  its  origin  survive  in  tbe  forms  of  its  observ- 
ance* It  is  ushered  in^  indeed,  by  a  moro  than  usually  full  attendance  at 
church  on  the  first  day  of  tbe  week,  but  tbat  is  owing  partly  to  the  influx 
of  visitors  and  purtly  from  a  tradition  wbicb  still  lingers  in  tbe  coimtry, 
tbat  going  to  church  is  a  mark  of  being  at  ease  and  at  leisure,  and  is 
befitting  the  seasou  when  people  giet  their  new  clothes  and  are  going  to 
have  moat  oveiy  day.  When  tbe  church  music  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
\illiigo  band,  tbe  demonstration  upon  **  Feast  Sunday'*  was  of  the  most 
imposing  character*  It  was  preceded  by  weeks  of  hard  practice,  and 
cubninated  in  a  concert  of  brass  instruments  and  throats  **  moro 
brazen  still  than  theyt"  which  was  the  admiration  of  the  entire 
parish.  Tbe  bass  fiddle,  the  bugle,  the  bassoon,  the  trombone,  the 
flageolet,  and  even  tbe  fife  were  in  their  full  glory,  and  the  only  member 
of  the  choir  who  secretly  depreciated  the  peHbrmance  was  tlie  big  drum, 
who  felt  himself  perforce  to  bo  a  kind  of  profane  and  irreligious  character 
aa  be  listened  on  that  day  to  the  jubilant  bursts  of  melo<ly  in  which 
he  was  deemed  unworthy  to  join.  But  bis  revenge  was  at  hand.  By 
five  o'clock  on  Mondiiy  morning,  if  the  time  is  summer,  as  6*xiu  as  it 
is  light  in  winter,  tbe  baud  musters  in  tbe  village  street,  and  begins  its 
rutinds  to  tbe  neigbbouriug  village!^  and  farmhouses.  In  this  procession 
the  drum — if  we  umy  be  allowed  tbo  bull — is  decidedly  first  fiddle,  as 
he  makes  a  great  deal  more  noise  and  gets  a  lai^r  share  of  beer  than 
of  the  other  performers.  Tbe  band  usually  rvtums  to  the  scene  of 
(dicing  towards  **  diimer  time,*'  u  c,  between  twelve  and  one,  and  devotes 
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the  afternoon  io  playing  in  troni  of  the  principal  lionses  m  iho 
and  on  the  lawn  before  tho  kill,  ftud  Iho  parsoDage,  It  is  the  mvanaliiel 
cuBtom  on  such  occasions  to  reward  them  with  both  drink  and  lunucj ; 
80  tbui  bj  the  time  their  Benrices  are  required  for  the  '<  ball  '*  in 
tho  club-room  of  tho  pubUc-bouse,  they  are  in  excellent  spirits  for  the 
occasion,  Hero  *'  dancing  h  kept  up  with  great  spirit  "  till  two  or 
thi'oo  o'clock  in  the  morning,  iho  hiyouiite  dunces  being  somewhat 
unrocQgnizable  imlt^ations  of  counby  dances  and  Scotch  reels.  The  second 
day  jji  a  repetition  of  tho  firsit  and  then  the  revelry  begins  to  Blacken. 
The  puke  of  the  big  di*um  becomes  feeble  and  I  '  '  nt;  Tocant  spaoofl 

may  be  obsenred  in  the  row  of  booths]  tho  cLiI  n  bang  about  th^ini  ' 

but  with  doMTDcast  looks,  as  conscious  of  having  tailen  greatly  in  the 
estimation  of  the  cake  woman  and  the  Bhowman,  with  the  disappearanoo 
of  their  last  copper,     By  slow  degrees  the  yillugu  falls  back  into  ite  usual 
tranqulUty^  and  by  the  end  of  the  week  nobody  would  imagine  thai  Uie 
great  satuinalia  of  the  year  had  so  recc^ntly  terminated,     Tho  gaiaiios  of 
the  season,  however,  are  not  confined  to  music  and  dancbg.     Wo  havo 
mentioned  cakes  and  shows — which  are  for  tho  childi*en  and  girls,  it  being  j 
tho  fashion  for  the  men  to  affect  a  kind  of  superiority  to  the  attractions  olJ 
the  van.     These  consist  of  the  usual  sights  on  such  occasions :  monetertf 
with  six  legS)  ladies  with  pigs'  facosi  and  sometimes  a  8eriptooral  animal,  m 
the  unicorn  or  leviathan ^  which  we  have  known  to  be  exhibited  to  the  rustics* 
Occasionally,  however,  an  attempt  at  a  panorama  is  produced,  and  even  ii  i 
real  phiy,  in  which  spaugled  robes,  swords,  mustachios,  and  long  wordl  I 
quite  gupersedo  the  necesfiity  for  anything  in  the  shape  of  plot.    Waxwork* 
too,  is  introduced  every  now  and  then ;  and  for  the  price  of  one  penny 
tho  humblest  child  may  make  acquaintance  with  all  our  most  distiuguishcili 
native  murderers. 

There  was  a  time^ — ^noi  many  years  ago — when  the  Feast  wa«  really  to 
English  villagers  the  Vif  itim  ultra  of  gaiety  and  amusement ;  when  their 
aspirations  were  bounded  by  it ;  and  when,  indeed,  thoy  had  no  other  waj  i 
of  spiMidiDg  any  little  savings  they  could  effect  out  of  thi^ir  weekly  wngoi.' 
But  tlie  institution  of  excursion  trains  has  emptied  the  pockets  and 
opened  the  minds  of  the  peasantry..  Thcy^  perhaps,  no  longer  relish 
the  pleasures  of  the  feast  so  keenlyi  and  having  less  to  spend  cannot  keep 
them  op  so  well*     Tho  poorest  family  in  the  village  w*    '  *  T 

disgraced  if  there  were  not  a  piece  of  beef  in  the  en  |  t. 

the  feast  week,  to  be  produced  to  cveiy  visitor  that  came.     And  how  can 
they  oonirive  this  if  the  money  haa  bet?n  spent  elsewhere,     The  girls  out 
at  Bonrice,  too,  who  come  homo  for  tlieir  holiday  at  tho  Feiwt,  cannot 
dress  as  now  becomes  their  sUitiou  and  enjoy  tho   pleasnrci  of  nocierty^ 
without  exhausting  the  re$i)ure«!s  once  available  for  home  amusement.     Of  1 
course  the  time  is  mueh  further  off  when  the  farmers  of  the  parit^h  entered 
into  this  festivity.      But  it  is  not  so  long  ago  but  what  the   pr«s^i|3 
writer  can  remember  it.     Fntm  tw^entv-five  to  tbirtv  Tcnrs  since  a 
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old  fannera  still  romabed  vtho  killed  tbo  (atkd  calf  and  assembled  all 
thidr  &U>udB  around  ibom  ut  tho  viili^o  Feast.  But  tliis  custom  began 
to  die  out  witb  the  graudiatherB  uf  tbd  present  goooratioii ;  and  w€  slioiUd 
utmost  fear  Uiat  its  graQclcluldrexi  will  live  to  see  the  wako  improved  off 
the  face  of  tbo  country.  la  somo  psLrt.^  of  England  alroadj  wakes 
hare  lieeti  citlnct  for  many  joara,  and  it  is  forgotten  that  tlicv  ever 
flourished* 

Koxt  in  luiprirtnucc  to  tho  Tilla^i'o  T  ast  i^  iho  anuivrrfiniy  of  t  /n 

clcd>;  an<!  Him  is  iLo  ocensiun  of  rLJoiciug.  which  it  ia  moie  ca[K  i.^ly  Lhii 
clergyman's  function  to  endeavour  to  improTO.  Tho  club  goes  to  churdi 
m  tho  momiug  %vith  wandg  and  banners,  when  a  eensible  and  experienced 
preachiir  has  an  opportumty  of  making  some  impression  on  thom.  They 
aftc^rwards  dine  together  ut  tho  vUlago  inn»  with  the  clorgj^man  at  the  litad 
of  tho  table  and  one  of  the  farmers  at  the  bottom.  As  on  theso  occasions 
tJie  great  men  of  the  yiltage  ai'o  tho  goestai  and  not  the  entertainers  of  tho 
peoploi  they  occtisionally  iind  it  somovhat  diiEcolt  to  keep  the  wit  of 
the  company  within  decorous  boimtls  till  such  time  aa  they  can  decently 
retire.  On  tho  whole,  however,  the  men  axo  generally  well  bobaved ;  and 
when  we  consider  that  to  many  of  them  roast  BEets  of  real  and  batter 
puddings  are  viands  too  delicious  almost  to  be  realised,  which  they  only 
ste  once  a  year,  and  which  they  are  nctuiUly  paying  for  with  their  own 
Duey,  we  may  easily  forgive  them  a  little  boisteronsness  of  animal 
spirits.  The  feast,  the  club,  tbo  harvest  homo,  and  the  **ptattic9'*  are 
the  four  principal  events  of  village  life  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor*  But 
Plough'Monday  and  the  Fifth  of  November  are  still,  in  some  retired  si)ots, 
days  of  considerable  importance.  Plough-Monday  is,  as  tho  name  imparte* 
the  festival  of  the  ploughmen,  and  in  former  times  tho  celebration  of  it 
was  confined  to  them.  The  younger  ploughmen  in  the  village,  dressed  as 
masquers,  went  round  to  all  the  chicif  houses  of  the  place,  and  performed 
a  kind  of  mystic  dance,  of  which  the  effect  was  greatly  heightened  by  o 
orfonuatu'o  on  tbo  cow's  horn,  wielded  by  tho  most  active  of  tho  party^ 
ud  one  dressed  in  the  mont  fantastic  style.  Both  the  drcBses,  and  the 
dances,  and  the  horn  wero  probably  symbolical  of  something,  but  of  what 
the  present  writer  knoweth  not*  However,  tho  men  have  now  become 
ashamed  of  joining  in  this  time* honoured  ceremony,  which  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  cHldren*  theli'  seniora  contenting  themselves  with  going 
round  quietly  in  tbo  evening  for  tho  unual  donation  to  their  supper*  On 
the  Fifth  uf  November  the  old  song  is  still  snng,  and  a  pUo  of  (jiggots 
atill  consomed)  t  «to  tbo  wiokoduess  of  Fopery,  in  a  few  of  our 

leas  advanced    i  fo  tlm  pn^^vaillng  idea  of  the  Pope  would 

astonish  that  quiet  old  gentleman  not  a  liitle«  But  the  practittc  is  fast 
4ying  out ;  and  we  might,  add,  perhaps,  tho  faster  the  better.  The 
*'itatty,*'  na  onr  readors,  perhaps,  are  aware,  is  an  nbbroviiiiion  of 
statute  fair,  or  the  b    '  fann  servants,  which  is  still  kept 

in  many  places,  -g  of  the  day  now  seta  decidedly 
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agaiuBl  it*  On  those  occasions  the  young  men  and  TTomeu  of  ikfi  neigh- 
bourhood all  flock  togeUier  to  tho  uppaiuted  centre  and  stiind  in  tho 
market-phu^o  for  hire,  the  particular  service  which  they  seek  being 
indicated  by  some  badge*  For  ingtancfij  the  youth  who  aspires  to  the 
honourable  Bituation  of  carter  signifies  his  eapabilitiefl  by  wearing  a  piece 
of  whipcord  in  his  cap.  The  votaries  of  Pan  are  known  by  a  banch  cif 
woul.  The  girl  who  would  be  housemaid  decorates  her  bonnet  with  a  sprig 
of  broom.  And  both  sexes  alike,  when  they  have  been  hired,  pin  a  knot 
of  gaily  colonred  ribbons  on  the  breast  or  shoulders,  just  as  if  they  were 
*'  a-going  for  soldiers.*^  When  the  business  of  tho  day  is  over  the 
evening  is  devoted  to  rejoicing,  and  sometimes  to  dissipation »  The 
ftcrTauts  hke  this  system  because  it  gives  them  an  additional  **  outing" 
in  the  year.  The  farmers  like  it  because  they  say  they  get  a  **loi 
to  pick  fiY>m,'*  and  can  compare  the  thews  and  sinews  of  a  great 
many  candidates  for  service  before  finally  engaging  them.  We  do  not 
mean  exactly  that  they  feel  theni  over  as  they  would  a  horse,  or  as  their 
wives  would  thumb  a  couple  of  fowls  ;  but  they  scan  them  critically  a^  the 
slave  merchant  would  have  scxmned  a  batch  of  negroes,  and  naturally 
regard  them  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  animals.  This  somewhat 
degrading  system  is  now  gradually  disappearing ;  and  as  it  presents  no 
redeeming  features  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  enthusiastic  Conservative,  wo 
trust  to  hear  very  shortly  that  it  has  entirely  vanished  from  among  us. 

It  is,  however/ among  the  class  of  tenant  farmers  jJiat  the  changes 
which  country  life  has  undergone  are  the  most  obHcrvable ;  and,  jii^t  in 
their  present  stage,  perhaps  the  least  atti'activo.  The  farmer  baa  lost  a 
good  deal  of  his  ancient  simplicity  of  character,  without  having  acquired 
more  than  a  very  thin  coat  of  that  refinement  which  we  hope  is  one  day  to 
replace  it.  Farmers  no  longer,  as  a  rule,  sit  and  drink  in  ti^^  "' 
public-house.  They  no  longer  come  to  afternoon  Church  in 
unmistakable  signs  of  having  eat^en  too  much  dinner.  They  are  na 
longer  entirely  ilUterate  ;  their  wives  and  dau^ters  hare  pianos  and 
pony-chaises,  and  take  in  magazines.  It  is  now  no  uncommon  thing 
to  hoar,  when  yon  drop  into  tho  village  shop  of  a  morning*  that 
Mr.  Barleycorn  (his  father  was  only  farmer  Barleycorn)  has  got  a  dinner 
party  that  evening,  a  phraee  at  one  time  appropriiUed  exclusively  to  the 
•*  quality***  On  those  occaaions,  wo  believe,  tho  gentlemen  hand  tho 
ImlivH  into  dinner*  just  like  the  real  buftinesfl,  and  exhibit  towards  them  a 
frank  and  facetious  gailantry,  which  would  throw  into  the  shade  tho  art«  of 
the  must  oceompliahod  guardsman.  But  with  all  these  outer  signa  of 
progress  tho  timer  man  of  the  farmer  has  not  quite  kept  pace,  Hia 
^  jf  Tnoraliiy  is  much  tho  same  iis  evi*r.  Jli>  is  too  genteel  to  take 
i  ly  imd  wattT  in  company  with  the  blackHmith  raid  the  t!ai'p*?nter ; 

but  he  is  not  above  taking  a  great  deal  of  it  in  bis  own  parlour.  Ho  reada 
more — a  vi^'  little  more  ;  but  it  may  Iks  doubted  whi'tlior  he  thinks  moi*e, 
and  whether  his  views  of  public  questions,  of  bis  own  position,  and  of  tho 
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relatiouB  of  the  varioas  elasaea  of  society  iowiirds  cacli  otLcr  ore  not  quite 
liB  narrow  jw  his  father's,  ni«  Dcwspaper  may  give  him  a  little  moro 
koowltjdgo  than  he  hud  in  other  times  *  but  ho  has  not  yet  druDk  do  op 
onoitgh  of  the  Pierian  spring  to  actpiiro  anything  like  taeto.  Consult  him 
on  tho  baildttig  of  a  eharoh,  on  the  Boloction  of  a  hymn,  on  the  meritfl 
of  ft  sermon,  and  with  a  Uttlo  mora  pretence  you  will  find  all  the  old 
**  Philiwtiniftra  "  crop  up*  Hc»ir  him  upon  labourers'  cottago8,  or  the 
education  of  the  poor*  aud  you  will  not  find  that  pianos,  and  papers,  and 
black  coate,  and  lato  dinners  hare  made  him  more  liberal  than  his  fore- 
father who,  had  a  piano  been  brought  into  his  hou8e»  would  have  smaghod 
it  to  pieces  with  tho  poker ;  who  dined  in  his  kitchen  at  one  o'clock, 
had  a  sansage  with  his  tea  at  £vo,  supped  on  bacon  at  eighty  and  in 
Bunnner  went  to  bed  by  daylight.  Among  tho  chief  public  events  which 
giro  variety  to  the  farmer's  life  aro  the  ^weukly  market,  the  agricnltural 
metitingf  and  the  Visitation.  Modem  ciicminacy  has  greatly  relaxed  tha 
Fevcrity  of  the  conditions  under  which  markets  were  attended  formerly. 
Thirty  years  a^o  the  Gunner  had  to  bo  at  market  by  seven  o'clock  in  tha 
morning,  and  beast  and  shisep  were,  in  tho  winter  time,  inspected  by 
ilelight.  Ho  got  out  his  shambling  old  gig,  or  mounted  his  nnclippod 
by  ^VB  o'clock,  and  jogged  in  steadily  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour, 
Now-a-days  ho  starts  from  home  in  his  smart  dog-cart  as  lato  as  eleven  or 
twelve  o'clock,  lind  oilen  picks  up  the  parson  on  the  road  who  is  walking 
in  about  Bome  jostice  business.  At  the  market  dinner,  which  is  usually 
held  at  two  o* clock,  he  sits  down  to  a  luxurious  repast,  furnished  out  with 
fish,  gamei  and  pouHi^,  according  to  tho  season,  and  not  unfrcqucntly 
washed  down  by  copious  libations  of  champagne.  Hero  he  settles  his 
engagements  for  the  ensuing  week ;  gives  and  receives  invitations  to  shoot, 
to  course,  to  sup :  to  come  over  and  look  at  that  cow  and  have  a  bit  of 
dinner  aftcnvards ;  to  drop  in  and  moot  Groggins  the  **  Vet,*'  one  night, 
and  have  a  round  at  loo  :  and  to  various  other  natural  and  congenial  diver- 
sions. For  lannors,  to  do  thorn  justice,  in  spite  of  their  complaints  against 
the  Imd  fortnuo  wliich  has  placed  them  in  that  station  of  life,  will  ailow, 
when  pressed,  that  they  do  **  enjoy  themselves."  Their  wives  are  rather 
fimd  of  making  thin  admission  fur  them  behind  their  backs,  perhaps 
because  upon  the  whole  more  of  the  gooil  things  of  fanning  Ufo  fall  to  the 
mun^ii  shikTO  than  to  the  woman's.  But  really  a  &rmer*B  Ufo  at  the  present 
day,  regaitled  in  tbo  abstract,  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  in  tlie  world. 
The  class  wo  are  now  writing  about  have  not  taste  and  feeUug  to  appreciate 
it  properly.  But  as  far  as  the  eating  and  drinking,  riding  aud  driving, 
hunting  and  shooting,  ore  concerned,  they  will,  we  say,  sometimes  acknow- 
ledge that  their  lot  in  life  is  not  contemptible.  Their  complaints  jure 
siinT     "       It-'d  on   tl  diverting  of  »iJJ  fuUucIes»  the  possibility  of 

ha  <  cakts  and  *^  If  I  had  gone  into  business  In  Lcmdon/' 

tiaid  a  young  fiu-mer  to  us  tbo  other  day,  **  1  should  have  made  my  for- 
"  Yes,*'  wo  replied,  **  but  do  not  you  pCKvive  that  you  iure  now  in 
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the  eiyojment  of  thoeo  very  things  for  tho  eako  of  which  peoplo  want  io 
mako  fortunes — a  coimtry-lioueo,  a  couple  of  hunters,  a  gqo4  Ci^llar»  ft  iiJ03 
wife,  work  which  just  Bufliciently  emj>loy8  without  fatiguing  you,  and  a  lifj 
spent  In  fresh  country  air  instead  of  the  close  atmosphere  of  to\^TiB?" 
Our  fricud  shook  his  head,  modestly  confeeBiog  that  he  wati  aot  our  equal 
in  argument,  hut  remaining  unconvinced  as  ever.  The  sua  si  bona  nOrint 
of  Virgil  seems  to  bo  an  impmishable  tnith. 

At  the  agricultural  meetiiig  tho  farmer  goes  to  hear  his  county  inembex 
much  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  Hatmibal  listened  to  the  Lecturer* 
This  critical  mood,  however,  extends  only  to  the  nature  of  wurzels, 
quality  of  tiles,  and  the  proflpecta  of  wool  and  com.  When  politica 
introduced,  he  lis  to  us  to  the  orator,  not,  indeed,  with  that  deiferontial 
faith  or  that  keen  party  epirit  which  ho  once  posseased,  but  with  curio8ity» 
as  ho  might  lisleu  to  a  traveller  who  had  just  returned  fh)m  foreign  coun- 
tries* In  matters  of  pure  poHtics  the  farmer  of  the  present  day  is  some- 
what of  a  Gallio,  His  moral  system  has  never  recovered  from  the  shock 
which  it  experienced  in  1840  ;  and  even  on  questions  that  more  intimately 
coneom  himself  he  exhibits  hut  a  languid  interest*  The  malt-tax  rou 
him  to  ouly  an  ephemeral  excitement ;  he  has  but  little  faith  in  those  ' 
promise  its  repeal,  and  if  he  nourishes  any  strong  opinions  about  anything, 
they  are  usually  of  such  a  nature  that  he  thinks  it  better  to  keep  them  to 
himself.  He  now,  accordingly.  Bits  down  at  the  town  hall  or  the  new 
esdhajQige,  or  the  Plantagenet  Arms,  or  wherever  the  dinner  may  be  held, 
{if^avod  to  hear  a  poUtical  speech  ns  a  matter  of  course »  but  not  caring 
very  much  about  it.  Like  the  northern  farmer  and  his  clergyman*  bo  with 
iho  farmer  and  his  member.  He  supposes  he  saya  what  he  is  obliged  to 
8fty»  and  he  listens  and  takes  his  leave* 

But  probably  at  no  very  distant  dato  a  different  class  of  iii> 
returned  by  the  counties  from  those  which  have  been  returned  tli 
jrears,  and  a  difiorent  class  of  questions  springing  up  may  inspire  the  old 
blues  and  yellows  with  something  of  their  former  vitahty.  The  Yisitation, 
however,  is  the  ceremony  which  after  all,  perhaps,  is  the  most  imi>osing 
to  the  niral  mind.  A  general  gathering  of  churchwardens  to  pay  fees  and 
hear  advice  is  of  courtw]!  concluded  with  a  dinner,  at  which,  in  all  probabiUty^ 
acme  veiy  remarkable  and  striking  theories  of  the  episcopal  office  are  occa* 
Bionally  broached.  A  bishop  is  a  potentate  whom  tbd  farmer  has  not  tully 
"reckoned  up,"  to  use  his  own  pithy  phraseology.  It  is  always  under- 
stood  that  he  could  do  a  great  many  things  which  ho  doesn't  do.  In  tho 
buooUc  conception  of  him  lurk  a  host  of  indefinite  possibihtiew,  which,  thotjgh 
they  may  not  inspire  reverence,  create  a  general  feeling  that  he  is  the  sort 
of  person  w^hom  it  is  better  to  leave  olono.     Of  course  wo  have  f^f 

race  of  fanners  both  the  **  thoughtful  Whig"  and  the  profime  ec*'.  h\ 

are  pecuUar  to  no  eUuss  in  aociety.     lint  wo  are  ]*eferring  to  the  farmer  in 
his  natural  state,  tmcmbittered  by  conllicts  with  ritualism,  and  nncormpt 
by  his  dissenting  brothar«in-kw  the  grocer  in  the  coiinty  town.     Apn 
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from  such  lafiiiences  us  those,  the  fanner  is*  on  roligioas  qiifl8iioQ!i|  Uke 
EnoeladuB  before  Uie  Giganiomachia — 

As  tftmc  nnrl  mild 
As  OX  nnwoniod  in  the  gi  natiug  mcA4s ; 

and  couceivod  of  a  bishop  thai  he  ib  a  cross,  peculiar  to  Ohrlgtianiiyi 
bijtwcen  a  clorgj'man  and  a  nobloman,  which  he  doosn't  entirely  trnder- 
Btand,  yd  hardly  earths  to  investigate.  Ho  has  heard  that  his  eplritual 
powers  exceed  those  of  an  ordinary  Tiear,  hut  how  far  he  couldn't  justly 
say.  He  supposes  that  they  couldn't  make  clergymon  without  him  some- 
how— ^not,  at  least,  regular  oues  ;  bat  ho  doesn't  know  why.  He  thinks 
there  must  bo  something  diguiiled  in  being  a  Buceessor  of  the  Apostles, 
and  that  one  who  is  must  be  a  bigger  man  than  one  who  isn't.  He  can't 
get  no  further  than  that,  he  would  perhaps  add.  Bat»  on  the  whole,  the 
presence  of  the  prelate,  his  impressive  charge,  his  lawn  sleeves,  and  in  the 
baekj^'Tound,  his  mystorioua  attributes,  have  worked  bi>th  on  his  sense  and 
his  imagination  ;  and  he  would  rather  let  the  biiihops  **  bide/* 

Aficcnding  from  the  farmers  to  the  **  clergy  and  gentry/'  we  Und  the 
country  life  of  these  last  not  much  altered  in  its  essence.     They  keep 
perhaps,  rather  later  hours ;  more  of  them  drink  claret ;  and  not  so  many 
clergjinen  hunt.     But  all  the  old  institutions  of  country  life  still  flourish 
among  them,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  county  ball,  which  has 
'  lust  much    of  its  pristine  gloQ^     But  the   country   dinner  party  still 
survives  in  all  its  ancient  dignity,  and  has  certainly  now  become  one  of  the 
most  incompr<jhensiblo  modes  of  giving  and  receiving  pleasure  which  man- 
kind have  yet  invented,     A  man  cornea  in  tired  from  himting  or  shooting, 
or  from  working  in  hiji  parish,  at  five  o* clock;  and  instead  of  refreshing 
himself  with  all  those  comforts  which  no  man  can  find  out  of  his  own 
house,  he  is  burned  upstairs  to  dress,  is  dragged  do\m  shiviTing  to  the 
hall  ilooT,  and  bundled  into  a  damp  carriage*  to  be  jofttled  some  eight  or 
ten  miles  across  country,  there  to  swallow  salt  soup,  clammy  cutlets,  and 
cheap  clai-et  at  a  neighbour's  house,  in  deference  to  conventions  from 
which  the  whole  spirit  has  doparted.     In  former  davfl,  when  the  dinner 
was  at  half-past  five  or  six,  when  the  men  did  really  and  seriously  drink 
*  port  wine  together  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  when  a  round  game  and  a 
'  rubber  were  permitt<?d  to  carry  on  the  evening  till  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock, 
\  ilia  arrival  of  the  carriages  being  preceded  by  *•  a  tray  " — then,  indeed, 
t  there  was  some  meaning  in  a  country  dinner  party.     People  met  together 
\  to  do  something  which  they  could  not  do  so  well  in  any  other  way.     The 
COD  vernation   might   not   bo  metaphysical,   the  scandal    might    not    bo 
imi^       '      I  ;  but  the  port  wine,  the  whist,  and  the    Pope  Joan  wero 
JHi  I  s  on  which  people  looked  back  with  satisfuction,  as  on  «0 

many  more  good  things  got  out  of  life,  and  stored  away  beyond  the  reach 
I  of  fortune.     But  tli«  dinner  at  seven,  the  coffee  after  two  glasses,  tea  and 
photographs  at  half^past  nine,  and  the  carriages  at  the  door  at  ten — ^thesa 
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ihlngd  are  an  UDRubdtaniial  pageant*    At  all  eveiiia,  there  is  no  valid 
reason  for  going  tcu  miles  cm  a  winter^B  night  to  do  what  you  can  do 
equally  well  without  crossing  youi'  own  threshold.     We  can  do  that  much 
in  Epinis.     As  for  Bceing  your  fiieuds,  that  is  all  hypocrisy.     Half  Iho 
people  who  moot  each  other  at  these  parties  do  not  care  the  least  whethisr 
they  meet  or  not ;  and  of  the  other  half  which  does  care  the  majority  have 
easier  and  pleasantcr  ways  of  meeting  than  this  one.     No  douht  dinner 
parties  in  London  are  often  just  as  unsatisfaL^tuiy,     But  then  you  are  not 
put  to  the  same  inconvenience  in  attending  them  ;  while  there  is  alwnys  a 
chtmc&  of  novelty,  of  meeting  somo  one  whom  it  is  really  desirahle  to  meet, 
or  of  hearing  something  which  it  is  really  a  pleasm-e  to  hear.     We  don't 
mean  to  say  that  such  treats  occur  very  often ;  hut  they  are  within  thaJ 
region  of  possibilitios,  like  a  woodcock  in  a  day's  shooting*     Whereas  at  Hi 
conntry  entertainment  you  know  that  such  an  idea  is  ludicrous.     No — 
country  people  ought  to  meet  together  for  what  seems  natural  in  the  comitry  i 
— real  oouvivialiiy,  and  fun  and  merriment  of  all  sorts.     Then  the  mrvl^ 
dinner  party,  consisting  of  two  squiies,  four  parsons,  a  local  barrister,  and 
an  officer  from  the  nearest  barracks,  with  ladies  young  and  old  to  match, 
may  make  a  very  jolly  evening.     Bat  the  painful  gentility  of  country 
banquets  as  practised  at  tho  present  day  is  a  total  mistake.     It  is  out  o^J 
plaeo,   and   suited   to   conditions   of  life   which   prevail   only   in   citi<*s,1 
Probably  the  fiinner's  **  dinner  party  **  is,  in  spirit  at  least,  neiircr  to 
what  a  countr}^  party  ought  to  be  than  the  respectable  assemblage  wbxeb 
looks  do>vn  upon  it  from  the  neighbouring  HalL 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  tolerably  pleasant  visiting  still  kept  np 
among  people  who  do  not  aspire  to  give  diuuers.  But  this  can  only  bo 
developed  under  exceptionally  favourable  circumstances.  Id  a  larga 
village  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  people  there  may  happen  to  bo 
several  houses  tenanted  by  families  who  belong  to  the  condition  of  gentry, 
but  are  not  rich  enough  for  county  hospitalities.  Or  sometimes  in  some 
favoured  district  will  have  accumulated,  apparently  by  accidentf  a  litUo 
cluster  of  such  establishments,  a  mile  or  two  distant  from  each  other,  and 
admitting  of  easy  pedestrian  communication.  There  the  hidics  of  the 
f<unilies  go  and  lunch  or  drink  tea  ^ith  each  other,  and  the  men  cnn  make 
up  card-parties  without  taking  thought  beforehand.  But  such  lixceptiomi 
are  few  and  fur  between,  and  must  of  necessity  continue  so. 

What  market  is  to  the  farmer,  the  **  Bench  "  is  to  the  squire.  Them 
]|Q  not  only  transacts  business,  but  hcjirg  tho  news  and  makes  up  hia 
social  engagemouts.  But,  after  all,  the  country  life  of  a  country-  gentle- 
man has  changed  so  little  duriug  tho  last  thirty  years,  that  wo  have  no 
power  of  adding  much  to  what  has  been  of  latt?  so  copiously  vTjttim  on  thi? 
subject.  The  closer  intercourse  between  town  and  countjj»  of  which  we 
huve  already  epoken,  would  of  course  aficct  tho  upper  stratum  of  eountry 
sotiety  first ;  and  at  the  present  day  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  dis- 
tinction which  once  existed  betwecii  town  gentleman  and  country  gcntleinaii 
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lias  totally  diHAppcarecl,  as  fur,  ai  letisi,  a^  mnnncrs  and  habits  are  con- 
cerned. Differences  of  another  kind,  however,  tiro  still  to  bii  observed 
bttwoen  tho  country  gentleman  who  lii^es  wholly  tn  the  country*,  and  tho 

[countrj-  gentleman  who  spcnda  tho  season  in  town.  The  conntry  clergy » 
|jorhapF<,  retain  more  of  their  earlier  peculiarities  ;  but  that  is  owing  aimply 
to  thp  fact  that  they  are  a  much  more  mixed  class,  consisting  of  men  who 
are  on  a  level  with  the  highest  aristocracy^  down  to  men  whose  tastes  and 

t  practices  are  akin  to  those  of  farmers  and  tradesmen.     The  clergyman's 

\  life,  however,  is  now  a  much  more  aciiye  one  than  it  used  to  be.  Even 
the  most  sloggish  divine  is  now  more  or  less  goaded  on  by  a  certain  eMprU 
fte  corp9  to  do  something  to  make  the  Church  jMipular.  Clericid  meetings 
of  uU  sorts  now-a-days  generally  contain  a  suflicieut  proportion  of  energetic 
and  cultivated  men  to  put  laziness  and  ignorance  to  shame.     The  ckrgy- 

f  inan*s  school  is  a  necessity  which  he  cannot  evade  even  if  he  would.  A 
very  disorderly  parish  will  give  him  more  annoyance  than  the  exerUon 
required  to  amend  it.   Ho  must  pay  rather  more  attention  to  his  sermons : 

I  while  if  wo  quit  these  rudimentary  and  indispensable  branches  of  labour, 
wo  find  custom  sanctioning  a  variety  of  extra  good  works,  which  to  tho 

f  rlerg^man  of  a  bygone  generation  would  hare  been  simply  unintelligible^ 
However,  we  are  now  bordering  upon  ground  whore  we  feel  that  we  have 
no  business.     And  the  only  recent  innovation  in  clerical  country  life  to 

f  which  wo  shall  devote  a  few  words  is  that  of  penny  readings,  which  havo 
^'tt^ljBhioDable  thai  wo  may  almost  exclaim  with  Juvenal, 

Po  coRdncendo  loquitor  jiim  rhctoro  Thulc. 

iThe  anxiety  of  country  people  to  promote  this  species  of  entertainment 
(contrasts  oddly  enough  with  the  difficulty  which  they  oxporienco  in  finding 
I  euittiblti  materials.  An  audience  of  town  working  men»  however  superficially 
[educated,  have  minds  more  on  the  alert  than  their  agricultunil  brethren,  and 
[luoro  capable  of  graj?iping  any  clue  which  is  afforded  them  towards  under- 
ptandiug  Bubjects  with  which  thoy  were  previously  unacquainted.  Tho 
rordiuary  talk  of  town  life,  even  among  quite  the  lower  orders,  is  a  species 
[of  education  in  itself;  and  their  habits  are  so  much  more  gregarious  that 
[ihi^  play  of  mind  is  more  active,  and  keeps  their  faculties  so  much  the  fiurther 
Ifrom  stagnation,  'j  But  with  audiences  of  which  so  large  a  part  consists 
|«)f  peasantry-,  for  whoso  sake  the  penny  reading  is  chiefly  carried  on  tho 
IdiiBculty  in  immense.  They  dislike  and  resent  anything  which  they 
Iconsider  cliildiah  ;  they  cannot  unden^iand  anything  which  approaches  tho 
argunicnlaiivc ;  their  imaginations  are  too  inert  to  enter  with  much 
biter^st  into  tho  higher  kinds  of  poetry  and  fiction*  The  English  peasant 
^f         '        V    *  r  r  '  and  his  remarks  upon  life  in 

I  ra  of  cities.      But  the  literary 

(iWuJly  i^  as  ywt  wholly  imditveiopcij   lu   hini.      And  penny  readers  are 

cimetimcs  driven  by  despair  to  phmgo  into  Uie  wUdest  extremes  in  tho 

urlum  hope  of  a  sueeoss.      We  wcro  lat4?ly  ptaybg  with  a  clerical  friend 


who  was  with  difficulty  diflsuadod  from  reading  to  his  flooU  n  poitKm  of  t 
trBiJsliition  of  Tacitus  which  he  had  recently  completed*  And  wo  liftTO 
heard  more  thaa  onco  of  Tenny80B*s  VL^ion  of  iSin  being  selected  for  m 
similar  purpose.  However,  whether  the  particular  reading  ehoeen  bo 
imdoretaiided  of  the  people  or  not,  the  efiect  perhaps  is  oqnally  good. 
The  poor  nnqueetionahly  like  the  system.  Aiid  as  the  cltirgyman  or  tho 
ambitiouB  young  Carmer  walks  up  to  his  desk  at  the  end  of  the  ill4ighted 
school-room^  you  see  a  crowd  of  interested  faces  rising  aboTe  a  tier  of 
smock'froeks,  or  shining  out  of  yiUage  bonnets,  which  might  el^owhero 
have  been  glowing  with  some  loss  innocent  excitement.  The  pnbhc  house 
Is  thinned  at  all  events  of  its  votaries  of  both  sexes.  And  when  Miss 
Flamborongh  plays  them  a  lively  piece  on  the  harmonium j  which  thej 
presume  to  he  **  oat  of  her  own  head,*'  as  it  is  neither  a  psalm  nor  a 
hjTon,  their  satisfaction  verges  on  enthusiasm,  Ab  we  desire  above 
things  to  be  truthful,  we  would  have  our  readers  to  understand  that  < 
own  personal  experience  of  penny  readings  has  boon  limited ;  that  wo 
have  described  them  partially  from  an  a  priori  point  of  view  ;  and  that 
on  some  occasions  when  our  host  has'  left  his  dessert  to  take  his  place  at 
the  village  rostrum ^  we  have  been  guilty  of  remaining  behind  in  com- 
pany with  the  port  and  filberts.  We  have  always  ourselves  6tea4% 
declined  to  trifle  with  the  dignity  of  literature,  and  to  road  anyUimg  to 
a  penny. 

The  {illusion  in  the  last  paragraph  to  the  thinning  of  the  publlc-boDses 
bnngs  us  at  last  to  that  topic  which  no  essayist  uijon  country-life  could  be 
paidoned  for  evading  ;  need  we  say  we  mean  the  festive  cup  7  It  may  bo 
said  very  truly  now  that  "  people  don't  drink  j  **  just,  as  it  once  used  to  be 
said,  **  the  Guards  don*t  dance,"  But  if  any  one  imagines  thut  n  goner 
national  reformation  has  yet  taken  place  in  this  respi,*ct^  v^e  can  till  him  '. 
is  very  much  mistaken.  Drinking  has  subsided,  but  it  is  not  yet  nearly 
submerged.  Wine  and  spirits  Btiil  keep  their  heads  above  water  in  many 
a  snug  comer  of  Great  Britain*  AVo  will  say  tliis  much,  indeed,  of  th« 
better  specimens  of  the  peasantry,  that  they  are  boi^nmung  to  t^"  '111 

and  wickedness  of  gross  intoxication.  But  the  old  tradition,  at 
which  *^  something  to  drink  "  expresses  the  highest  conception  of  pie 
to  which  the  rustic  imagination  is  capable  of  soaringi  Is  still  in  full  forest. 
**  AVhat  should  you  do,  James,  if  you  suddenly  had  a  larga  sum  of  money 
left  you  ?  *'  said  a  lady  of  our  acquaintance  to  her  gardener,  a  most 
respectable  married  man,  a  labourer  in  the  villftge,  **  I  dun  no,  miss,'* 
was  the  answer ;  *'  but  I  think  I  should  have  summut  to  drink.**  In  a 
very  different  part  of  England  wo  know  another  mo»t  respectable  oluuraeter 
who  is  sometimes  engaged  to  go  out  with  shooting-parties,  and  who,  exhi- 
biting on  his  return  from  one  such  expedition  a  moody  and  dissatisfied  cast 
of  countenance  was  qucsUoned  as  to  the  rt^ason  of  it*  **  Wlien  I  goes  out 
a  shootin*  I  likes  a  skinful/'  was  the  forcible  and  ingenuous  answer.  Now 
this  mim  was  no  drunkard  ;  bo  had  no  extra  work  to  da  on  suoh  occasions. 
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[chief  occupaUoti  waa  lying  down  tmdvr  a  betlgo  and  prctcndiDg 
Qork.  But  an  fnormouB  quantity  of  beer  was  in  bia  cyte  the  ooping- 
ftione  of  nil  human  undartokingB,  and  therefore  tho  k^gitunate  objo4!t  of  a 
nian  who  wished  to  see  eycnrthing  done  as  well  as  postubie,  and  who  con- 

I -eeived  that  ahooting  without  much  malt  was  a  cnido  and  impc^rfcct  form  of 

fjart.  We  were  TiFiting  the  other  day — ^in  rather  a  retired  neighbourhood, 
it  must  be  confessed — whero  it  is  still  recorded  ^ith  pride  that  a  formeTt 
ktfly  dead,  us^d   to  drink    twenty-six  glasses   of  gin-and-water  every 

hSaturday  night»  in  tlxii*  wise:  ho  wore  a  loog  ^ingle^ireastod  waistcoat 
with  tlilrteen  buttons,  and  for  every  glass  that  he  drank,  he  undid  one ; 
when  ho  got  to  the  bottom  he  buttoned  it  up  again  upon  the  same  prin* 
ciplo»  after  which  proceed  he  was,  doubtlessi  as  a  London  jester,  when 
ho  hc'urd  the  story*  observed,  *'  tight  in  both  senses  of  the  word,'*  A 
clergyman  to  whom  we  lately  d^^seribed  by  what  a  curious  train  of  oir- 
eunrntances  a  lost  poet-office  order  for  six  BhilUngs  had  recently  found 

['its  way  ha«ok  to  us^  obBerved,  after  a  few  minutes  reflection,  that  there  was 
"  a  sight  o'  boer  in  six  shillbge,  mind  yer*"  These  anecdotes  are  but 
straws  ;  but  they  show  this,  that  mth  the  humours  of  conntry-Ufe  Bacchus 
is  still  mingled,  and  that  even  among  the  higher  classes 

Tho  pHnls  of  hEs  dqntrtiDg  stfps  appeAr. 

It  is,  however^  in  Uie  habits  of  mind  by  which  the  citizen  and  the  villager 
Iwro  disUx^guished  from  each  other,  that  the  least  changeable  phenomena  of 
[  country  life  arc  to  bo  sought.    Among  these  are  one  or  two  which  descend 
'  from  quito  the  dark  ages»     The  rustic  still  retaius  au  inveterate  suspicion 
of  people  who  live  in  towns*     A  village  carpenter  thinks  that  all  town 
I  carp<fnters  use  bad  wood,  and  fiimsy  materials  in  geueral.     He  is  fond  of 
saying  that  town  work  **  won't  stan*  to  it  like  country  work."    A  farmer  is 
under  the  impression  that  you  must  be  very  sharp  to  avoid  being  cheated 
if  yon  dine  at  a  cotlee-house  in  Loudon.     The  waiters,  he  has  heard ,  will 
always  ank  monstruuii  sums  for  attt^ndance,  if  they  have  reason  to  think 
I  j^ou  know  no  bettor.     If  he  asks  hia  way  in  tho  streets,  be  is  very  much 
inclined  to  treat  tho  answers  he  receives  with  th^)  luud  of  cunning  reeom- 
ijncndcd  by  Meg  Mi^rrilies  to  Dandie  Diumout,  and  to  take  the  tunuog 
not  told ;  a  Puck-like  tendency  to  mislead  strangers  being,  as  ho 
erstunds,  very  general   among    '*  London   chaps."      These  ideas  are 
[derived  from  a   time   when   **  cocknieti  '*   and  **  clodhoppers  '*    formed 
By   two   hostile    social    annies,    and    never    lost    an    opportunity   of 
During  or   ridiculing   each   otlier.     But  we  must  say  for   Londoners 
[now  Uiat  they  have  quite  worn  out  this  ancient  prejudice,  and  its  reten- 
tion by  couutry  p^iopk  is  erne  of  the  silliest  surviving  oddities  which  still 
betray  piem. 

Anothtir  peculiarity  of  tlu^  moral  tomprrHment — tho  t*^m* 

peramont  of  men  who  ano  not  '        ^    •!  thi£  c^imtTy,  but  of  it — is  that 
Cftsy-going  UtUgfM  fairs  new  of  life  and  life's  business  which  approaches 
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Tery  closely  to  tho  qmctiule  of  perfect  good-LrecdiDg,  Yoar  tmo  coun- 
tiyraau's  ci-eod  is  very  liko  the  late  Lord  Melbourne's, — that  if  yoa 
will  only  lot  tliiogs  alone,  they  are  sure  to  take  cfuro  at  thomsclvofl. 
He  IB  not  fond  of  fixed  appointments,  or  much  letter- writing.  The 
first  are  encroachments  npon  liberty ;  and  the  eecond  leads  to  the 
first.  If  he  has  business  to  settle,  or  amusements  to  arrange  with  a 
neighbour,  ho  waits  till  he  meets  him  accidentally.  He  doesn't  i?ciii- 
eider  that  any  one  can  oyer  be  engaged.  Tho  idea  of  giving  you  notice 
long  beforehand  if  he  wants  yon  at  a  particular  time,  never  enters  hia 
head.  If  you  are  engaged,  so  much  the  worse  for  both  ;  but  to  haTC  pre- 
vented the  misfortune  was  not  worth  the  trouble  it  woidd  have  cost.  Ho 
is  of  opinion  that  if  anything  important  happens  you  i\ic  sure  to  hear  o£ 
it  without  his  writing  to  inform  you,  though  he  may  be  the  veiy  person 
on  whom  you  rely  for  information.  Such  a  man  is  geuerally  goi>d- 
humuured  and  agreeable,  and  possesses  much  of  that  repose  whieh  ia 
erroneously  imagined  to  be  peculiar  to  tho  Vere  do  Veres.  But  ho  is 
often  singularly  provoking ;  and  not  the  less  so  that  ho  opposes  a  kind 
of  pfWBivc  surprise  to  your  reproaches  which  drives  an  irritalde  man  ma<l. 
One  cannot  help  feeling,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  this  peculiar  frame  of 
mind  there  is  something  to  be  admired  ;  and  much  that  is  natm"al  and 
even  generous.  It  is  due  to  causes  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
the  effects  were  not  foreseen,  and  consequently  approved  of.  The  very 
succession  of  the  seasons  and  the  operations  of  Nature  are  perpetually 
teaching  the  countryman  to  see  the  certainty  which  underlies  variation, 
and  to  have  confidence  in  the  right  result,  however  unseasonable  tho  sky, 
Bpring  is  sure  to  come.  It  doesn*t  very  much  matter  whether  it  is  this 
week  or  next.  The  com  is  sure  to  grow^ — not  so  gn^od  perhaps  this  year 
as  last,  but  then  neit  year  wiU  redress  the  balance.  And  so«  generally 
apeaking,  it  does.  Thus  there  is  far  less  sppculation  in  the  business  of  a 
labourer,  a  fiirmer^  or  a  squire,  than  in  that  of  a  merchant.  They  are 
obliged  to  leave  a  groat  deal  in  the  hands  of  Nature  ;  and  In  the  long 
run  she  is  a  faithful  stewardess.  It  is  thus  that  they  acquire  the  habit 
of  leaving  things  alone  a  good  deal,  and  of  snppoebg  that  some  occult 
social  force  will  propagate  news,  arrange  interviews,  and  settle  disputes, 
as  Katiire  makes  the  trees  to  bud,  the  birda  to  pair,  and  the  stroma 
to  thaw. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  remembered  that  in  purely  conntij  occupations 
there  are  few  things  to  be  done  to-day  which  cannot  equally  well  be  done 
to-morrow.  Tho  fanner  wants  to  get  his  wheat  in — he  ought  to  lose  no 
time  about  it,  that  is  certain.  But  iiflcr  »ill  it  mskes  no  : 
whether  he  begins  it  on  a  Tuesday  or  a  Wednesday.  His  htu  , 
sometimes  at  one  time  and  sometimes  at  another.  He  has  no  contraeta 
to  fulfill :  he  has  no  bills  to  toe«t  (they  are  not  of  the  essence  of  hit 
business,  that  ia) ;  if  lie  ia  an  ordinarily  prosperous  mrm  in  his  calling  he 
need  never  have  an  bouns'  atixiely  about  business  in  the  course  of  the 
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vthoh  year,  compamble  to  ^rliai  the  City  man  expemocefl  probul)!  j  tit  leasi 
onctj  a  mouth.  The  natural  result  of  this  h  that  the  countryman  par 
ej^ccUencc  doosiji't  imderBtaad  bustle.  He  disbelievos  in  the  necessity  for 
hasic.  He  has,  like  Dr.  Johasoui  who  oti^ht  to  havo  kDown  better,  a 
eout«mpt  for  men  who  are  always  **  obliged  to  go  at  a  certain  hour/'  and 
Kas  a  secret  idea  that  they  only  do  bo  in  order  to  magnify  their  own 
'  importance.  In  a  word^  he  h  the  very  opposite  of  what  the  Americana 
'moan  by  **  smart.**  But  the  defect,  if  it  be  a  rojil  defect,  is  a  very 
amiable  and  n  very  aristocratic  fault,  and  it  has  this  one  great  merit — ^that 
if  it  often  proTokes,  it  is  certain  never  to  dis^iBt,  one* 

The   dillcrenco  between  town  and  country  Uf©  as  it  ajfecta  ladies  id 

pciliaps  as  striking  as  in  any  of  ita  other  aspects.     The  contrast  between 

a  lady  in  the  London  season,  surrounded  by  London  influences,  in  the 

full  swing  of  town  gaiety,  and  the  same  fair  being  in  her  flower  garden, 

bar  poultry  yard^  or  perhaps  her  farm,  a  hundred  miles  away  from  the 

>  cftpiUil,  cannot  fml  to  havo  impressed  eveiy  caroful  observer  of  modem 

I  manners^    The  lady  faimLT*  indeed,  who  will  discuss  the  last  new  poem  or 

novel,  the  last  opera  or  the  last  heresy  with  you  one  moment,  and  will 

be  equally  animated  the  next  upon  the  composition  of  manme  and  the 

breed  of  pit^s,   is  a  product  perhaps  peculiar  to  Groat  Britain.      The 

I  conibiiiaiion  in  one  that  we  rather  like.     It  imparts  a  pleasant  kind  of 

freedom  to  conversation  p  and  has  the  invaluable  property  of  mitking  evmy 

[body  feel  quite  at  home.    To  ladies  who  do  not  care  much  aWul  the  pursuits 

(of  country  life,  country  life  is  naturally  dull*     A  veij  gieat  lady  who  can 

I  always  have  a  houseful  of  guests,  may  turn  cnuntn'  into  towu,  all  but  the 

Lshoppiug,  just  as  well  as  night  into  day.      But  ladies  of  smaller  incomes 

I  have  no  tasto  for  the  sweet  and  homely  pleasures  of  tha  country, 

f  whom  domestic  pets  are  a  borei  and  whoso  sole  thought  alter  a  picnic, 

I  an  an  hery,  or  a  dinner  paity^  is  how  to  kill  time  till  the  n^t  one ;  of 

such    wo   say   the   sooner   they   exchange   into  town  the   better.      But 

r  commend    us    to    those    members   of    the    fair    sex  who   are   English 

[enough  to  eigoy  both;  who  bring  to  moral  amusements  and  occupation 

[all   the   refinement   of  th<!^   tosvn»  and   carry  into   the   pleasures  of  the 

[town    the    simplicity   and  treshness   of  the    country.       There    is    some- 

Ithing  peculiarly  piquant  in  the  spectacle  of  a  London  beauty  going  round 

I  liinnyard,  looking  at  the  new  calf,  or  searching  for  the  strayed  hen's 

attended  by  dogs  great  and  small,  and  looking  happier  than  she  ever 

lid  in  St.  James's.     It  is  like  seeing  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburj^  drink 

pint  of  porter.     Far  be  it  from  us  to  fidl  into  the  Milgar  error  of 

attributing  any  higher  degree  of  happiness  or  innocence  to  the  country, 

lor  to  Buggeht  that  its  inhabitants  eiyoy,  by  virtue  of  merely  being  in  it, 

uy  immunity  from  care.     But  the  contnid  is  as  we  have  given  it ;  and 

is  a  feature  of  moral  life  on  which  Englishmen  may  juatly  congi-atulato 

bemselves. 

Th^r^  iii»  in  eoncludoni  this  much  to  bo  said  of  thA3  careless,  happy- 
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go-lacky  Blylo  of  lifo  which  either  does  pro  vail  ar  BG^ms  to  preYRil  in  so 
manj  coniitij  bouses  :  it  afibrds  an  invaluable  difitraction  for  the  town 
man.  Coneidcr  thd  relief  which  he  erperienees  to  whom  for  the  kst  six 
months  every  hour  in  the  day  has  brought  its  ap{K>mt«d  task,  ercry  day 
in  the  week  its  appointed  Uabihty,  when  he  wakes  up  and  finds  himself 
a  resident  in  the  happy  valley, 

Whcro  como  Dot  posts,  tior  proofs,  nor  any  hills 
Kur  e\er  dun  kuocka  loudly, 

(We  beg  Mr.  Tenny8on*a  pardon.)  Consider  this,  we  say,  aud  then  tell 
ns  whether  even  what  have  been  thought  the  ahortconiings  of  the  bneohc 
life  do  not  play  a  most  useful  and  honourable  part  in  the  economy  of 
society.  Going  down  into  the  country  after  a  long  Bpell  of  London  work, 
is  Hke  going  to  dinner  after  a  single  day's  work.  Cure  is  thrown  aside.  The 
busy  man  associates  with  idlers,  and  for  the  time  beiu^  is  one  of  thorn. 
**  If  it  were  not,"  Bays  De  Quincey,  "  for  the  modem  institution  of  dinntsr, 
the  modem  brain-working  man  must  inevitably  go  mad."  And  wha*. 
dinner  is  to  one  day,  country  hfe  is  to  the  whole  year.  Alas  1  it  is  over 
for  the  present  with  most  of  ns.  **  We  cannot  dine  again  till  to-morrow/* 
as  Galoseton  says  in  Pelhnm,  It  is  a  painful  thought — but  we  can  at  aU 
©rents  go  to  bed  and  di'eam  about  a  Country  Life. 
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I. — Of    TUfi    DSSCAIPTIVE    Talkeil 

is  a  necessity  of  civilized  life — so  mnch  may  be  safely  asgumed  to 
with.  And  by  tbo  **  Talk  "  here  spoken  of  is  not  meant  merely  that 
nttcmuce  of  i  i  sounds  which  is  required  for  the  eTpreasion 

of  our  wants,  hut  rai  peculiar  use  of  speech  by  mcatis  of  which  w© 

convey  one  to  another,  cdther  information  of  Tarious  kinds  which  wa  desire 
to  impart^  or  opinioms  upon  Tarious  subjects  which  wo  wish  to  comnium- 
cate,  and  ^htch  use  of  speech  is  commonly  called  conTerBation,  To  define 
epccch  as  a  power  of  uttering  certain  artiimlato  sounds^  by  means  of  which 
we  arc  able  to  make  known  our  urgent  wants,  or  our  irrepressible  ideas^  to 
those  who  hear  them,  is  to  adopt  a  merely  savagts  view  of  this  great  gift. 
Persons  imbued  with  such  convicUotis  meeting  at  a  feast  would  not  have 
much  to  say  to  each  other,  Theii*  wants  they  wouUl  make  known  to  tho 
servants  ;  while  as  to  ideas,  it  is  certain  that  some  of  us  f^^o  into  the  world 
but  poorly  endowed  with  them.  Our  civilized  creed  with  regard  to  tho 
use  of  speech  is  mdwly  different  from  that  first,  bare,  crude  conception  which 
aesignfl  to  it  a  merely  utilitarian  limit*  I  hold  that  there  are  certain 
occasions,  by  no  means  of  nnfrcquent  recurrence,  wben  talking  must  bo 
engaged  in  for  talking* s  sake*  I  hold  that  there  arrive  continually, 
iuring  the  course  of  ordinary  mncteenth-century  life,  seasons  when  various 
rsons,  more  or  less  known  to  each  other,  meet  together  for  tho  purpose 
of  celebrating  certain  social  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  when,  if  tho  cere- 
monies in  question  are  to  bo  Buccessfnlly  conducted,  it  is  absolately 
nec<S8sary  that  the  celebrants  should  engage  in  what  ia  sometimes  called 
eonvoreaUon,  but  more  fi  *    and  more  familiarly  **  Talk," 

Of  the  importance  of  ;  luI  in  our  social  life  it  is  hardly  posBible 

speak  too  highly,     ^^liieh  of  those  rites  and  ceremonies  mentioned 
ibove — what  dinner,  what  wedding-breakfast,  what   garden-party,  what 
picnic,  what  evening  assembly — can  bo  got  through  withont  its  aid  ?  Has 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  attending  such  sociij  giitheringR,  ever 
ill  Ljuw  entirely  these  entcrtaiimients  are  spoiled  by  any  tendency  to 

ilnmity  on  the  part  of  tho  assembled  company?  TVliat  a  dreadful 
g  is  a  dinner-party  when  the  guests  will  not  talk.  Tho  feelings  of 
the  hos»t,  or  boBtcss,  who  presideg  on  such  an  occasion,  and  who  is 
iKmsiLlo  for  the  ruccoss  or  failiiro  of  the  entertainment,  are  really 
blc  ;  and  the  glance  of  gratitude  with  whirh  he  or  she  rewai-ds  this 
pesnon  who  will  ptart  a  remark  which  seems  likely  to  have  conversational 
eonaoqneiices  is  almost  pathetic. 
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Tliia  talk,  then,  being  a  thing  of  guch  prodigiotis  vtdne,  and  so  much 
of  our  happiness,  as  members  of  n  social  sysiom^  ilependiii;^  upon  uur 
proficiency  in  it,  it  seems  wcmilerful  that  so  little  has  hitherto  been 
written  upon  the  subject,  and  that  as  an  art  capable  of  cultivation,  and 
having  certain  fixed  piineiples,  to  bo  got  at  by  means  of  diligent  study, 
it  has  not  boon  treated  of  at  all.  It  is  under  this  last-mentioned  phaoo 
that  it  is  proposed  now  to  consider  this  subject.  There  are  many  persons 
■who,  though  fully  convinced  that  a  certain  amount  of  conversational 
readiness  is  indispensable  to  any  man  who  intends  to  set  up  in  btnunees 
Booially,  are  yet  at  the  same  time  painfully  conscious  of  their  own  inability 
to  start  a  conversation,  or  ha\ing  started  it,  to  keep  it  going.  To  such 
persons  a  course  of  study,  having  for  its  object  the  attainment  of  a  certain 
amount  of  conversational  prowess,  maybe  of  essential  senice,  and  althougli 
tliore  is  no  doubt  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  talker,  like  the  poet,  id 
born,  not  made,  and  has  the  garrulous  clement  specially  developed  in  his 
nature  from  the  very  beginning,  yet  is  it  not  too  much  to  suppose  that,  by 
well-directed  labour,  even  those,  who  arc  not  gifted  conversationally  by 
nature,  may  be  able  greatly  to  improve  themselves,  and  may  learn,  If  not 
to  be  brilliant  talkers,  at  least  to  have  enough  to  say  for  themselves  to 
enable  them  to  pass  muster  in  general  society* 

And  now,  what  shall  be  our  first  act  in  pursuance  of  this  dotcrminatloa 
to  master,  as  ftir  as  may  be,  this  great  art  of  conversation  7  Our  first  pro- 
ceeding must  be  to  examine  minutely  and  carefidly,  as  all  conscientious 
and  laborious  students  should  do,  the  performances  of  the  uuislen;^  of  thoso 
great  men,  that  is  to  say,  who  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  excelling  in 
this  art  which  wo  propose  to  cultivate.  The  great  talkers^let  us  inquire 
—what  is  their  manner  of  proceeding  ?  What  methods  do  they  Ikvour  j 
What,  in  a  word,  do  they  talk  about  7 

After  a  prolonged  and  elaborate  consideration  of  this  sul^ect,  I  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  your  great  talker  wiU,  in  his  ordinary 
practice,  gonei'ally  have  recourse  to  one  of  four  expedients.  He  wfll  latLer 
describe  experiences,  his  own  or  another's ;  or  ho  "will  entertain  hi^ 
company  with  small  gossip  and  scandal ;  or  else  he  will  express  opiniuns 
which  ai*e  sometimes  original,  and  sometimes  bori'owed  ;  or  he  will  b€K — and 
this  is  the  commonest  phase  of  all — 1\  professed  raconteur,  and  teller  of 
anecdotes*  These  are  the  four  prlucipal  pha«ies  under  which  the  pheno- 
menon which  we  are  considering  is  ordinarily  exhibited.  Tlioi^  an*  ot 
of  minor  importance,  which  may  perhaps  be  found  deserving  of  after  cofl 
sideration,  but  these  are  the  principal ;  let  us  deal  with  ihcm  in  order,  and 
with  a  gravity  becoming  the  importance  of  our  subject.  And  first  with  ibe 
conversiitioualist,  who  is  great  as  a  describer. 

This  particidar  talker — the  man  who  describes — hiifi  perhtipnt,  ftpeakia 
in  mercantile  fashion,  a  larger  stock- in- trade  to  depend  upon  than 
other.     There  is  positively  no  limit  to  his  resouiees.     New  subject-matter 
for  treatment  is  furnished  by  every  act  of  his  lift^     Has  be  jtis^ 
from  a  journey  to  the  Pyramids,  or  has  he  nowly  como  £i-om  a  li 
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ii  tliG  HoriicultunJ  Ganlens.  it  is  ail  the  eamc*    He  hM  pnsBod  througli 
.  experience,  and  ha  vnll  deseribo  it. 
*'\Vlitsro  do  yoa  tliiiik  IVe  beoa  all  tho  afternoon?"  he  will  ask, 
ilii;^  a  8uit:tble  motniitit  for  his  qiit'siioti,  and  addresBing  his  bostess, 
^ibme  pertioii  who  occupies  a  good  ccutral  position  at  the  diimer- table 
[iforo  wkicb  be  is  gciatcd.    '^  I  have  beeu  '  doing  '  the  athletic  sports  down 
It  Stcike  Pogifl*     Two  of  my  nopbewB  aro  at  the  school  there,  yoa  know — 
tcry  good  school  I'm  lold*  two  bundrod  boys,  almost  Illce  a  public  school, 
only  tho  boys  get  bettor  looked  after*     Well,  these  young  rascalu  my 
cphcws    must  ncedg   send  me   an  invitation    to   their  annual  athletic 
ortfl,  or  whatovor  they  call  ^em,  and  as  I  had  nothing  particular  to  do 
went  down — drove  down  with  Mrs.  Talboys^  who's  got  a  son  there — ► 
(mconmion  fine  boy  he  is,  carried  away  half  the  prizes."     The  converea- 
iouahht  will  break  off  here.     Mrs.  Talboys  is  seatod  at  table.     **  She*ii 
||c1l  you  all  about  it/*  enya  this  great  master.    The  lady  dechnee,  however: 
'  You  wUl  describe  it  better  than  I  can,**  she  says.    "  Oh,  there's  nothing 
I  describe,"  the  profesaor  continues,  depreciating  his  own  art ;  **  there 
rere  the  usoal  thingH,  as  Vm  told.     I  never  saw  anything  of  the  kind 
before,  but  I'm  told  it's  always  the  same.     Banning,  you  know,  and  high 
Jumps,  and  long  jumps,  and  water-jumps — water  the  colour  of  peas-soup 
I — and  racing  in  eacks,  and  all  the  rest  of  it."     And  so  once  faiiiy  started, 
md  with  a  good  audience,  *  ^  ^  at  least  all  the  guests  at  his  own 

Ifind  of  the  table,  our  talker  ;'  alo  a  long  and  brilliant  account  of  the 

Ifitoko  Pogis  athletics,  describing  the   **  little   men  in  their  straw  hais, 
■you   know,   and   with    their    bright-coloured   scarves   and   ribbonst  and 
jlheir  eager  little  faces,  and  taking  jumps  as  high  as  themselves;*'  and 
lit    is    ten    to    one    that    he    will    give    one    particular    inst^mco    of 
I  Ik    ^'youiigiiter/'     somewhat    older    than    most    of   the    others,    who 
laa  evidently  very  much  smitten  with  an  uncommonly  pretty  girl  who 
ras  there   with  some    members  of  tho  yoimg  fellow's  family*      Tho 
professor  will  narrate  how  he  bad  his  eye  on  this  youngster,  who  had  a 
aoatrosohito  expression  of  countenance,  and  who  was  evidently  dotenuincd 
tt^  win  the  great  stake  of  the  day — **  silver-gilt  cup,  really  a  handsome 
[  '* — in  order  that  he  might  appear  to  advantage  in  tho  eyes  of  the 
eloted  object.    "  I  kept  my  eye  upon  the  lad,"  o;ir  talker  goes  on,  **and 
do  assure  you  I  was  never,  iu  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  moi'e  power- 
fully bterested.     It  was  a  long  race — longest  of  the  day.     Tho  starting 
point  was  exactly  where  I  place  this  salt-cellar ;  tho  course  went  round  in 
lis  faidiinDt  and  the  winning-post  was  here,  where  I  wHl  put  ^tjBsFhckst^rr  s 
if  she  will  allow  me.     The  position  of  the  beloved  object  ia  indlcAtcd 
by  this  piece  of  roll — I*tn  sorry  I've  nothing  better  to  represent  her  v.  ith— 
!  don't  know  what  my  yovmg  friend  would  say  ;  but  at  any  rate  there  she 
Then  be  goes  on  to  describe  tho  rnco  ;  how  the  **  young  fellow  ** 

lat  firFt  rather  behind  than  otherwiso.  how  he  gradually  drew  on,  nud 

©aDagod,  by  tho  time  that  bnlf  the  distunre  was  done,  to  get  into  a  bettor 
plAee;  hew  at  last  ho  din  tun  cod  nil  tx'*  [4  r*  ^•h^^*'  coinpetitor;  how  thciio 
Tin.*  3nrt.^Ko,  DO*  :«". 
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two  ran,  licck  auJ  neck,  till  tliey  camo  to  tlie  pie<»c  of  rising  ground  when  j 
the  .young  lady,  represeuUsd  bv  the  roU.  was  stationed  ;  how  the  Tonngstefl 
cast  one  glance  at  her  as  he  flow  pasti  and  how  he  seemed,  in  thai  momenil 
of  time,  to  rcceiTe  a  new  Imp  etas,  snaiching  the  race  awaj  from  hid  rivnJ^  1 
at  the  Teiy  last  moment,  and  to  tho  bewildonnont  and  raptnre  of  all 
beholdofd.  ^  J 

Oar  conTGrsationaliBt  does  not  stop  hisrd.     He  finds  that  he  is  maldxifl 
a  good  thing  oat  of  the  Btoke  Pogis  athleticsi  and  he  wisely  determines  to 
get  oil  he  can  out   of  them,     He  descrihes  the  racing  in  saoks,  tlie 
**  patting  ^*  the  stone,  the  throwing  the  cricket-hall,  and,  at  last,  the  great 
water-jump.     *•  The  host  fan  of  all,  I  do  assure  you.     Half  the  yomigl 
follows  fell  in,  and  got  thoroughly  di*enchcd.     I  was  standing  close  ta  Ihrfl 
water,  and  so  were  you,  hj-the-by,  Mrs*  Taiboys.     And  didn*t  yon  get 
most  horribly  splashed  ?  " 

Here,  then,  is  a  specimen  of  the  art  of  talking,  as  practised  hy  the 
descriptive  talker.     There  is  much  to  be  learned  from  him.     Ho  fumisheaJ 
ns  with  an  example  of  courage  and  of  perseyerance.     Courage  it  certainly  i 
requires  to  commence  such  an  nndertaking  as  this  which  we  haw^  just  seen 
him  through,  and  persoTerance  to  carry  that  undertaking  on,  when  inter- 
TupttHl,  as  a  man  Cvontinually  must  be,  in  making  so  lotig  a  sttvWment  at  a 
dinner-table,  by  the  handing  of  dishes,  the  pouring  out  of  wiues,  and  the 
desperate  attempts  of  certtdn  enyious  gentlemen  amongst  the  audience 
to  break  the  thread  of  his  narratiTo.     I  would  particularly  direct  the 
attention  of   all  talk -students  to  these  indications  of   the   nerve   &nd| 
energy  possessed  by  our  friend,  also  to  the  very  able  manner  in  which  hM 
contrives  to  bring  certain  membc^rs  of  tho  company  into  his  itor)%  andfl 
to  his  skilful  management  of  parenthesis. 

Nor  let  it  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  this  artist  only  excels  in  the 
treatment  of  subjects  of  this  almost  triiling  description.     He  is  quito  as 
bti'ong  in  the  impressive  line,  and  in  treating  the  serious  and  poetical  no.. 
ia  dealing  with  this  sort  of  light  comedy  of  "  Athletic  Bports."     He  cao— « 
alas  !  say  some  people — describe  anything  and  everything.     His  choice  ofl 
gabject  depends  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  experiences  which  he  ban 
most  recently  gone  through.     Whether  he  has  been  in  Norway,  8alixio&4 
Ashing,  or  hunting  Uons  in  South  Africa,  he  is  sure  to  return  as  full  of' 
matter  as  we  have  seen  him  to  be  aftor  the  Btoko  Pogis  entertnlnmont. 
He  is  a  man  ^hoso  peculiar  talent  is  diHerently  regarded  by  his  dilEi?»»D|y 
listeners.    Ho  afibrds  entertainment  to  some  few  who  are  easily  amused  fi 
he  furnishes  an  excuse  for  ailenoe  to  other  few  who  are  too  stupid,  or  too 
idle,  to  talk  ;  and  he  drives  tho  members  of  that  small  ckst  who  ara  6iiftil]Q 
bored  to  the  confines  of  devpemtiun.     This,  indeed,  is  the  worst  put  afl 
the  descriptive  talker :  the  lisk  of  his  becoming  a  bore  is  ro  exoocdlngljl 
imminent,    Bescnptions,  by  word  of  mouth,  of  scenery,  of  an  Alpina" 
sunset,  of  a  journey  across  the  desert,  of  a  naval  review,  of  gun  expert - 
mri  imo!s*hunl»  of  a  match  wt  Lord's,  or  evrti|| 

US  ^   rte  at  Stoke  Pogis,  ore  so  dreadfully  apt  im 
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to  the  boring  of  those  to  whom  Qwy  aro  addresRed  that  wo  get  at 
to  fbel  alarmed  when  the  Erst  wamuig  not^s  of  tho  deBcriher^s  vuice 
bsgia  to  mako  tbemeelTes  beard,  when  the  Hiinsct  reminds  him  of  **  an 
e^^emng  Boime — which*  mdeed^  he  will  never  for}:(et — on  the  Lake  of  Como/* 
or  whan  tha  ahapo  taken  bj  tho  coals  in  the  fire  recall  to  him  thu  profito 
of  a  gnido  ha  ooco  had  in  Calabria — "  the  merriest^  heartiest  fellow  jou 
ever  saw." 

Still,  in  Bpito  of  all,  thia  man  ia  generally  well  received.  Ilia  talk,  at 
aiiv  rate,  is  incesaant  in  it«  flow  ;  and  be  may  be  depended  upon  to  go  on 
with  it  for  any  length  of  time.  Ho  that,  npon  the  whole,  he  iw  wilcomt^  in 
most  societies,  siid  is  mcich  aaked  out  io  dinner. 


II---OF  Till  Talkkji  who  details  Oossjp. 

Thib  is  A  talker  of  a  reiy  exalted  quality  indeed*  For  tha  perftset 
derelopment  of  thin  spectee,  moral  and  mintai  qtmliiications  of  an  c^levated 
order  are  imperaiiTelj  needed.  The  retailer  of  amall  goeaip  mnat  he 
poaiiesBed  of  a  fine  memory,  and  he  ehould  also  be  oieeedingly  diligent 
and  ithI  ConsidtT,  in   proof  of  his   diUgenco,  how  hard   and 

how  c<»  y  he  has  to  work.     Ho  is  for  ever  on  the  move.     There 

in  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  a  friendly  gathering  of  any  kind,  or  an 
ttfifiiondly  one  either,  from  winch  he  may  safely  be  absent.  Wherever 
men  and  women  asBemblii  together  with  any  social  object  in  view,  tbero 
he  is  obliged  lo  be  on  dnty.  Ho  mnat  Ircrjucnt  flower-shows,  garden- 
parties,  exhibitions,  mnsical  entertainmt'iitflj  balls,  and  ovc^mng-parties. 
lie  must  hattnt  elnbs,  and  hang  about  ladies*  drawing- rooms.  Nor  is  the 
laiTge  amount  of  bodily  activity,  which  is  necessary  tliat  he  may  be  thus 
nhiqnitoud,  all.  It  is  needful,  wherever  he  is,  that  ho  should  have  all 
his  mental  faculties  ahout  him,  that,  he  should  constantly  ho  listening  with 
all  his  ears,  and  watching  with  all  bis  eyes,  lest  sometliing  important 
should  escape  him.  He  has  a  reputation  to  keep  up,  and  keep  it  up  he 
must  lit  "      '     gnpposod  to  know  everything.     Is  some  love- 

alTair  u  ition  of  that  small  section  of  the  world  which 

calls  itself  society  ?  He  must  know  all  the  ins  and  outa  of  that  love- 
affair,  be  fteqttainied  w*ith  tbo  exact  nature  of  the  scttlomcnts,  and  tho 
views  of  tho  parculs  on  both  Fides  ;  in  fact,  ht'  must  bo  thoroughly  up  In 
all  the  ;  vs  connoct<?d  ^ith  it  from  hrginnin*^  to  end,  must  know 

what  tl  Kaid   to  ea<^h  other  when  they  were   under   tho  trees 

b  Richmond  Park,  and  what  it  was  that  they  quamjllod  about  at  the 
Woolwich  ball. 

Or  is  it  some  leas  romantic  subject  with  which  society  is  busying 
itftclf  ?  iJocs  it  want  to  know  tho  particulars  of  thut  hrcalt-up  of  th** 
Guildersquaah  establishment  which  is  exciting  so  much  attention  ?  Honv 
much  money  has  the  house  failed  for?  was  there  anything  setUod  on 
Mrs.  Otii]diirjcc|uash  ?  what  do  thoy  mean  to  do  next  ?    On  all  thtfso  points 


onr  friend  must  bo  informed,  and  well  informed.  He  nm&i  Lo  in  a  poaitioa 
to  state  with  precision  iwliat  nwn,  who  knew  about  monoj,  were  saying  on 
this  pubject  a  fortnight  ago,  a  month  ago,  six  months  ago — what  was  said, 
if  jon  come  to  that,  from  the  moment  when  Gnildersquasb  made  that 
magnificent  present  of  diamonds  to  Mrs,  G.  The  financial  men  at  the 
clabs  were  talking  even  then,  and  nono  of  them  were  taken  by  eurprise 
when  the  failure  took  place*  * 

This  TetaOer  of  small  gossip  is  a  restless  personage.  He  prowb 
about  a  room,  working  his  way  from  one  group  of  talkers  to  onothor, 
generally  setting  them  right  with  his  facts »  ^*  Oh,  don^t  yon  know  how 
she  got  bun  ?  '^  be  saysi  coming  upon  a  small  colony  of  gossips,  who  are 
speculating  on  the  recent  matrimonial  capture  of  a  wary  gentleman  of 
their  acquaintance.  "  I  happen  to  know  all  about  it.  She  was  determined 
to  carry  her  point,  and  finding  our  finend  rather  backward  in  coming 
forward,  she  fell  dangerously  ill,  pretended  to  be  dying,  and  did  it  all  so 
well  that  she  actually  managed  to  take  in  the  doctor,  and  got  him  to 
pronounce  her  in  cjctremis.  Of  course  the  family  sent  for  8ir  John,  told 
him  that  the  girl  was  in  love  with  him,  and  entreated  him,  as  a  kind  of 
nYclancholy  satisfaction,  to  consent  to  a  death-bed  union.  What  could 
he  do  ?  Of  cour8o  he  consented,  when  lo,  and  behold  !  from  that  moment 
my  young  lady  begins  to  pick  up,  and  in  a  fortnight  is  as  well  as  you  or 
I."  Our  gossipmonger  will  sometimes  make  an  efiective  exit  at  the 
conclusion  of  an  anecdote  of  this  sort,  or  perhaps  will  only  bustle  away 
and  join  another  set  of  talkers,  for  whom  be  has  got  something  else  ready 
in  his  budget.  In  this  case  it  is  the  latest  intelhgence  concerning  a 
certain  matrimonial  squabble  of  a  highly  interesting  nature.  **  ¥ou*V9 
heard  of  the  row  up  at  the  Dovecot,"  he  begins  this  time.  **  Oh,  a  most 
serious  business,  I  can  tell  you*  Began  in  her  getting  hold  of  a  note-book 
— note^book  of  her  husband's — in  which  she  found  some  entries  of  a  mo«l 
compromising  kind.  What  were  they  ?  Well,  I'm  just  going  to  tell  yoo. 
Turning  oTcr  the  Icayes, — jealous,  inqmsitiro  woman,  as  you  know^— shd 
reads  to  her  horror,  '  Great  sweetness  of  character  in  Laura — ^noble  girl — 
ahe  consents — meeting  at  the  witch  elm,  midnight/  Well,  you  may 
conceive  what  a  row  there  was.  My  lady  saals-  up  the  book,  imclosea  it 
in  a  letter  to  her  husband,  who  happens  to  be  absent,  and  rushes  off  to  her 
father'i  house  in  a  contKtion  more  easily  conceived  than  descnbtsd. 
Husband  returns,  reads  her  letter,  rushes  after  her,  and  an  explanation 
ensues.  What  do  you  think  it  was?  Kotes — notes  fur  a  tale  he  waa 
writing.  He  thmks  he  has  a  gift  for  noveUwriting,  as  you  know,  and 
these  were  some  memorutidu  which  he  had  made  for  his  plot,  or  what^fver 
you  call  it."  It  is  ten  to  one  tbiit  our  gossip  concludes  a  story  of  thi« 
kind  with  the  words  :  **  Fact,  I  assure  you  ;  '*  or,  **  That's  a  fact,  I  pl^d^je 
you  my  honour/'  He  is  in  truth  a  man  much  given  to  the  use  of  little 
vet  forms  of  speech — is  fond  of  such  p1iriutc«  as  *'  ix),  and  behold!  '*  and 
will  gladly  speak  of  certain  eituationa  m  '*moro  emlj  ima^pned  than 
described." 
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Tho  field  of  otir  friend's  opemtionSy  it  mu^t  be  admttt(Hl«  is  a  very 
[x&ivc  one.  J^Litriuionial  Bqnabblea,  pecuniary  disasters^  and  Anecdotes 
of  loverSr  are  by  no  m&ikUB  the  only  wares  that  be  deals  in.  Nothing  is 
too  great  ur  too  small  for  Lim.  Wbon»  on  tho  occasion  of  Mrs.  Buskin- 
bOck's  private  thentricals,  the  pjtrt  of  HosaUiid,  whieb  was  to  have  been 
ena<jted  by  Miss  Freshfield — ^her  first  seaaon  out — was  suddenly  transferred 
to  tho  Honourable  Eva  Brownwigge,  who  but  om*  jilted  friend  vras  in  a 
position  to  enlighten  the  world  as  to  how  that  change  in  Mrs.  Buskinsock's 
arrangements  came  to  be  eifected  ?  **  It  was  at  one  of  the  final  rehearsals/* 
he  httpptjis  to  know,  ^*  that  the  thing  was  done.  Our  dear  Brown wigge," 
says  Gossip,  '*  was  present,  and  at  tho  end  of  the  third  act  of  the  play — 
this  happened t  mind,  in  the  hearing  of  a  friend  of  mine — she  called  Mrs. 
Buskinsock  aeide,  and  told  her,  in  bo  many  words,  that  the  bold  way  in 
which  Miss  Freshlield  acted  the  part  wa«  the  most  shocking — that  was  tho 
very  word  she  used — the  most  shocking  thing  she  had  ever  seen,  and  that, 
unless  mmfi  otiiet  arrtfti^etnaU  wore  made,  she  (Brownwigge)  firmly  believed 
that  all  Mrs.  Buskin60ck*8  guests  would  walk  out  of  the  room  on  the  night 
of  performance.  *  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  '  says  Mrs.  B.  *  The  invitations 
are  all  out  for  the  day  after  to-morrow.  If  Miss  Freshfield  doosn*t 
perform  the  part,  who  will  ?  *  *  I  will/  says  Brownwigge  ;  *  and  I  would 
do  a  great  deal  more  rather  than  see  disgrace  brought  upon  you  by  such  a 
performance  as  that  taking  place  under  your  roof,  ^Vhy,  I  would  do  it,* 
fcho  added,  '  oven  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  girl  herself;  and  she  will  live  to 
thank  me  one  day  for  having  stepped  in  to  her  rescue.'  And  she  did  it/' 
adds  our  gossipmonger.  *♦  She  id  ways  intended  to  do  it — had  got  tho 
words  by  beaii  long  before  she  made  her  great  move  at  this  final  rehearsal, 
for  Mrs.  Buekiasock,  she  is  so  afraid  of  Brownwigge,  on  account  of 
influence  with  her  relations  the  Delacremcs,  that  if  the  old  girl  had 
proposed  to  act  the  part  of  Rosalind  in  top- boots,  I  believe  poor  Mrs.  B* 
would  have  let  her.*' 

Tho  reader  is  now  in  a  condition  to  understand  of  what  varied  elements 
the  conversation  of  this  particular  talker  is  made  up.  And  let  no  one 
snpposo  that  it  is  possible  to  get  together  all  tho  information  of  different 
kinds  which  is  reqtiiicd  to  set  up  a  conversationalist  of  this  sort  in  business 
without  ranch  nud  contitiiious  labour.  There  is  something  almost  respect- 
able iu  tho  fliligcuce  with  which  an  efficient  gobsipmonger  pursues  his 
studies.  He  has  a  reputation  to  keep  up.  ^*  Here  comes  So-and*BO,*^  his 
friends  say  ;  **  he  will  tell  us  all  about  it."  What  if  he  cau*t  tell  them  all 
about  it  ?  He  is  simply  niinod.  And  so  for  tho  sake  of  this  reputation 
of  ricgs,  he  is  ready  to  work,  ready  to  eacrifico  his  eano 

au  1  1       .    io  encounter — ^aud  this  is  the  worst  part  of  it  all — 

•fory  kind  of  rebuff  and  humiliation  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  society  to 
inflict.  Of  these,  indeed,  h«s  cannot  choose  but  meet  with  a  very  largo 
oUowimce.  His  profc88ion  that  be  has  taken  up  requlrei";  tluit  he  should 
be  everywhere,  and  there  are  some  bouses  which  aie  tuchided  uudor  that 
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entrance.  To  those  very  theatricals  of  Mrfi,  Buskinsock's  of  which  wo 
hftve  heard  Gosaip  talking  so  lightly,  ho  only  gained  admission  hy  dint  of 
the  most  incessant  exertion,  and  the  most  unwearying  persevenmce,  hy 
morning  calla,  by  assiduous  attentions  to  Mrs.  B.  whenever  hi>  met  hor, 
by  looking  after  her  carnage,  by  plying  her  at  evening-parties  with  ehotoo 
rofreshmenta,  by  boasting  coutinuaUy  of  his  influonco  with  the  groat  and 
powerful*  Between  the  time  of  his  first  hearing  that  those  theatricals 
were  to  be^  and  the  moment  when  at  last  his  mnohlnationB  were  crowned 
with  success,  and  the  long- wished- for  invitation  arrived,  this  little  man 
lived  a  life  of  real  niieerj,  and  it  wiia  observed  by  his  friends  that  he  wan 
getting  thinner  every  day* 

**  Het  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief  This  is  the  man  of  all  otherSi  H  the 
reader  will  believe  it,  who  is  the  most  pitilessly  severe  npon  those  persons 
who  have  recourse  to  any  of  the  small  intrigues  and  stratagems  which  aoQMl 
people  practise  when  endeavoaring,  as  the  phrase  goes,  to  ''  get  on  ia 
society/*  lie  has  no  mercy  on  people  of  this  sort,  and  some  of  his  most 
favourite  and  best-received  anecdotes  are  based  upon  the  proceedings  of 
that  particular  class  whose  war-cry  as  they  enter  the  social  battle-field  U 
Parvcnfr/  *«  You  don't  know  how  she  gets  such  invitations  as  thy  come 
ID  her  wuy,"  he  says,  speaking  of  a  certiiin  lady  whof*e  path  through 
Hociiil  life  ifl  not  an  easy  one*  "  You  think  it  is  owing  to  her  having  a 
Freuch  cook  and  a  fine  house  furnished  by  Gillow.  Nothing  of  tho  sort. 
I'll  tell  you  all  ubout  it,  for  I  happen  to  know.  When  that  woman  was  in 
Paris  ** — ^it  is  generally  observed  that  about  this  time  our  Gossip's  andlenco 
closes  round  him  very  nttentively — '*  When  thut  woman  was  in  Paris,  she 
had  the  luck  to  get  hold  of  a  chiropodisti  a  pt^icurtf^  or  whatever  you  eali 
it — in  plain  English  a  com-doctori — who  sold  her,  I  beUeve  at  an  anormona 
price,  11  recipe  for  destroying  corns.  One  or  two  people*  afflieted  with 
eiccrescenoes  of  this  nature,  found  it  out,  made  it  known  that  vay  huly  wan 
in  possession  of  the  secret,  and  tried  to  get  it  from  hcr«  She  ^vas  far  too 
eunning,  however,  to  lot  it  out  for  nothing,  and  it  was  very  soon  diseoimre4 
that  the  only  wsy  to  get  the  Frenchman's  recipe  from  her  was  to  ask  her 
to  dinner.  Fact,  I  assure  yon,"  says  Gossip,  in  concluition ;  *^and  yim 
may  feel  quite  sure,  whenever  you  meet  the  lady  in  question  at  any  houiej 
thai  some  one  at  least  of  its  inhabit^uils  is  trouble  d  ^^it^l  ^ijm';." 


III.— Op  the  TAI4KEB  Avno  reijltes  Anecdotes, 

All  talkers  must  bo  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  moral  courag<i.  ^  u.. 
Ibe  teller  of  atoriee  needs  more  of  this  quality  than  the  rest.  When  a 
mrvn  has  once  commenced  a  story  he  i»  in  for  it.  Ho  mu^t — positively 
must — go  on  till  it  is  fiuiiihed.  Now,  this  la  nut  so  much  the  ease  witli 
other  ttiikcrs.  The  narrator  of  eicperienees  can  eui  hia  statement  i4cni  tf 
he  finds  that  it  is  not  rolishad  hy  those  who  ara  Hsteming  to  it ;  the  dts- 
0usi«er  of  topics  can  drop  his  8alje<^t  at  a  momont'f  notice,  if  It  shoulil 
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Dmc  desirable  to  do  bo  ;  but  the  gtory-teller  once  embarked  mxisi  go 
and  Unish  kid  anecdote,  ovon  if  bis  audienco  show  obviouB  signs  of 
disgust,  or  if— which  is  still  wonso — he  himself  has  lost  all  conEdeuco  in 
iho  yirtnos  of  his  o^m  narrativo.  Amon^  the  many  qimlificatioDs  abso- 
lutely Indifipcnsablo  to  tho  anecdotist  this  of  courage — some  will  call  it 
hnxBH — is  iho  most  indispensable.  There  aro  not  wanting  others.  Th# 
story-teUor  should  be  middlc-agt^d.  Tho  wrltor  of  theeto  chapters  has 
never  come  across  a  young  man  who  could  tell  a  story  even  tolerably. 
When  a  young  miin  uttempis  to  tc'll  u  story,  ho  is  always^  to  begin  with,  in 
too  great  a  hurry.  He  always  scemg  conscious  that  his  audience  mistrusts 
him,  and  so  ho  rattles  on  at  a  prodigious  pace^  in  order  that  he  may  get 
io  the  i>oint|  and  show  you  that  it  really  is  not  such  a  bad  story  as  you 
suppose.  Or,  if  ha  does  not  fall  iuto  tho  error  of  hurrying  his  narrativt% 
is  sure  to  be  betrsyed  into  another  which  is  worse,  and  to  becomo 
Dlix  and  long-winded.  He  takes  his  dmo,  refusing  to  be  hurried,  but 
restraiuiag  himself  by  a  violent  and  obvious  effort*  of  which  every  on©  is 
consoions.  He  can't  do  it.  It  is  against  nature*  There  are  a  great  many 
things  which  a  young  man  ean  do,  and  of  which  his  elders  are  incuptible. 
Ho  can  waltz  without  altogether  losing  his  breath  ;  ho  can  wear  a  waist- 
coat thti  circumference  of  which  is  larger  round  the  cheat  than  round  tho 
^aist  i  ho  can  eat  lobster- salad  for  supper,  and  wash  it  down  with  chaui- 
ae.  All  these  things,  and  many  more^  he  can  do ;  but  tell  a  story  ho 
aoif  though  his  life  should  depend  upon  it.  The  story*taller»  theui 
should  be  middlo-aged — forty  is  too  young — and  he  should  bo  prosperous. 
In  sayiDg  that  the  story-teller  should  be  prosperous,  it  is  not  meaut, 
IgL  this  case,  that  he  should  be  rich — though  there  is  no  harm  in  Ihat.  fur 
from  it.  It  is  merely  meant,  bore,  to  proclaim  that  he  should  be  a  muu 
whom  people  know  something  about,  a  mnn  who  has  succeeded  in  his 
undiirtakings,  whatever  they  may  haTO  been.  A  lawyer  in  good  practice, 
or  a  popular  preacher,  or  a  well-known  iirtlst,  will  do.  A  nobody  ^411 
not  do*  Wlien  a  stout  capitalist »  heariiig  our  story* teller  for  the  Imi 
timet  turns  to  his  neighbour,  and  asks,  *^  Who  is  it  ?  "  it  is  necessary 
that  the  neighbour  shall  be  able  to  make  a  satis&ctory  replyi  or  may* 
b€  iho  capitalist  will  not  like  iho  story.  A  teller  of  anecdotes, 
parhapi  more  than  any  other  kind  of  talkci-,  requires  to  be  backed  up — to 
be  backed  up  by  a  sense  of  position,  a  conviction  that  he  is  somebody. 
This  is  one  thing  which  in  iudispensabla  to  him,  tmd  there  is  another 
which t  if  bo  is  to  bo  very  successful,  is  equally  soothe  knowledge  tliat 
his  andiencii  is  tlispost^d  to  bd  friendly.  This  last  cerliiinty — uidefla  the 
story -ielkr  is  a  very  old  hand  indeed,       '  I 

— 'is  indeed  most  important.     The  fotli 

ramp,  a  sneering,  unbeliovirjg  liijtfiior  present,  is  mighty  discour 
Tho  aareer  of  a  habitual  sltry>UdWr  is  of  course  full  of  ncissitude*     ix^^ 
has  his  days  of  triumph  and  his  days  of  comparativo  fjiiluru.     The  day  to 
be  marked  with  a  whito  idono  is  the  ^  : 

pcThuiiH  who  liuyvv  idl   almut  hiin,  who   ;>  ] 
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prosa 


dtstiaciions  have  their  drawbacks^  and  one  of  Iho  worst  drawbacks  wbicb 
the  professed  raconteur  has  to  encounter  is  the  probable  presence,  in  almost 
eveiy  company  which  ho  addresses,  of  some  one  or  more  individuals  to 
whom  the  story  which  he  ia  committed  to  tell  is  not  entirely  new.  It  is 
diBconcerting  to  an  anecdotist  to  be  conscious  that  such  persons  are  among 
his  audience^  and  ho  will  sometimes  try  to  disarm  them  by  a  prefatory 
word:  "1  am  afraid,  Staleybridgo,  that  you've  heard  this  before;  '*  or, 
**  I'm  sorry  for  rou,  Macstinger,  yon  must  bear  the  iu£iction  as  veil  M 
you  can." 

And  this  consideration  of  the  importance  to  the  storr^tdkr  of  fi'esh* 
ness  on  the  pfirt  of  his  audience,  brings  us  to  another  qualification  for  this 
office  which  must  not  be  OTrerlooked.  It  is  desirable — not  indisjiensabS^^ 
but  cerUiinly,  on  the  whole,  desirable — that  the  anecdotist  should  be  a 
single  man.  The  wife  of  a  professed  story-telti'r  must  be  subject  to  many 
sorrows.  It  must  be  wearisome  for  her,  for  instance,  to  hear  the  same 
story  twenty  times ^  as  it  is  related  to  twenty  difTerent  audiences.  However 
well  and  afiectionately  disposed  she  may  be,  she  must  surely  quail  a  little 
when  she  hears  the  preliminaiy  strains^  the  first  few  words,  **  I  was  once 
staying  at  a  little  inn  in  Korth  Wales  ; "  or,  '*  My  little  boy  was  out  with 
his  nurse  the  uther  day/*  How  she  must  suBer  too  when  the  story  docs 
not  go  well ;  when  the  audience  is  not  sympathetic  j  when  the  story-teller 
is  not  in  cue ;  or  when,  as  will  sometimes  happen « he  omits  some  important 
element  in  his  narrative.  I  have  seen  a  wdfo  prompt  her  husband  under 
such  circumstances, — **  You  have  forgotten,  George,  about  the  httle  boy 
and  the  pump;'*  or,  reproachfully,  ** You've  left  out  about  the  frying- 
pan,*' — but  it  does  not  foiswer.  If  a  man  once  begins  to  go  wrong  m 
telling  a  storj-,  it  is  all  up  with  him  ;  he  is  best  lei  alone.  The  flounder- 
ings  of  a  story -teller  who  has  got  into  difficulties  are  beyond  measure 
painful  to  witness.  It  is  so  easy  for  him  to  get  into  trouble.  There  are 
so  many  pitfaUs  and  snares  in  his  way.  He  may,  as  has  been  said  abovOi 
perceive  among  his  listeners  one  or  more  to  whom  his  story  is  already 
known ;  or,  he  may  lose  ^th  in  his  own  narrative,  and  may  feel  as  the 
crisis  draws  near  that  it  is  weak  and  will  not  give  general  satisfaction  ;  or, 
still  worse,  from  having  begun  to  narrate  without  having  suifiuient  social 
standing  to  secure  him  listeners,  or  from  some  other  cause,  he  may  get  to 
be  deserted  by  his  audience  as  he  gues  on.  This  is  a  terrible  eituation, 
A  man  in  such  a  case  will  ity  dillerent  Hsteucrs  one  after  another.  He 
will  generally  fly  high  at  first,  endeavouring  to  secure  the  attention  of  hiB 
host  or  hostess,  or  at  least  of  a  chief  guest,  some  person  distinguished  by 
Jiigh  rank  or  great  achievement ;  these  failing  him  at  starting,  or  dropping 
1  s  tale  advances,  ho  will  descend  a  littlo  lower,  to  som9 

t  ^  '^^  ^<^^  perhaps,  or  a  pfo^perous  artist..     But  theM 

deserting  him,  his  descent  is  rapid  indeed,  and  it  is  not  long  hofom  ho  is 
found  addftssing  thu  concluding  portion  of  a  story «  whith  he  has  dip[ifid 
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dnd  parixl  In  all  dirdeiions,  to  n  poor  rebtioD^  or  to  a  jauth  of  tender  years 
just  homo  for  the  holidays.  This  is  a  veiy  distressbg  cihlbition  to 
wiincsK,  and  one  which  wo  might  be  spared,  if  oulj  men  would  dihgently 
examine  before  taking  ttp  this  role  whether  thej  possess  the  numerociB 
qualificaitons  necessarj  to  tho  successful  performing  of  the  part.  Soino  of 
thdso,^ — luiddle-agCi  namely,  and  a  certain  social  positioDj — have  been 
abroady  spoken  of,  but  there  are  others,  of  less  moment,  xjerhaps^  than 
these,  but  still  of  considerable  importance.  There  are,  for  instance^  certain 
personiil  qojiLiJiirationa  which  it  is  highly  desirable  for  a  story •  teller  to 
poB8es»»  He  sbouid  be  a  man  of  solid  build ;  ho  should  have  a  powerful 
voice,  a  steady  eye,  t^4th  great  command  of  countenance.  This  last  (pali- 
lication  is  vaiy  essential.  There  are  storieSi — and  those  of  the  most 
comic  sortf — the  success  of  which  is  endangered  if  the  naiTator  should 
happen  to  look  foolish  or  to  smile  feebly  while  they  are  being  developed  ; 
while  if  he  should  chance  to  burst  out  into  a  gufaw^  he  might  as  well 
break  his  story  off  at  once,  for  any  success  that  it  is  likely  to  have.  A  face 
under  control  is  indeed  indispensable  to  the  story-teller.  It  need  not  bo 
what  is  called  an  eipresKive  face ;  far  from  it.  There  are  a  great  many 
stories  the  eflect  of  which  is  enhanced  by  their  being  told  by  a  person  with 
a  perfectly  nnmoveable  countenance.  To  the  actor  a  face  capable  of  dis- 
playing numerous  variations  of  expression  is  uiyaluable,  but  not  to  the 
story-teller  of  the  highest  class.     The  right  face  for  this  last  is  one  with 

aething  queer  aWut  it,  that  sets  people  speculatuig.     A  grave  face  is 

t^  vfiih  perhaps  the  faintest  twinltle  in  the  eyes,  or  the  least  twitch  in 
the  world  about  the  comers  of  the  mouth* 

lu  coDsidering  the  personal  qualifications  here  set  foith  as  so  iudiRpen- 
tiibly  necessary  to  a  habitual  anecdotist  or  racantetir^  it  UStLsi  be  borne  in 
mind  that  wo  are  speaking  only  of  the  professors  of  one  particular  school 
of  story* telling.  This  is  the  severe  schoolp  which  requires  of  its  disciples 
tliat  they  should  maintain  on  imperturbable  gravity  while  narrating  even 
the  most  ludicrous  incidents,  and  which  forbids  the  narrator  of  a  comic 
story  to  give  even  the  very  least  indication  of  being  himself  amused  by 
what  amuses  his  audience.  There  are  diferent  opinions  as  to  the  meribi 
of  this  school.  To  some  persons  they  appear  very  great :  whilst  others 
will  affirm  that  an  observation  of  its  precepts  conduces  to  affectation,  that 
a  story  told  in  accordance  with  them  always  gives  too  much  evidence  of 
effurt  and  study  to  be  agreeable,  and  that  they  like  to  see  a  man  undis- 
guisedly  amused  by  the  funny  parts  of  his  own  narration*  The  fact  is 
that  there  m  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  this  very  momtintoue 
questii>n. 

There  are  some  storiefl  which  imperatively  demand  what  may  be  called 

FBry  treatment,  and  some  fltory-teUers  who  can  only  make  their  effects  by 

hflvbg  rocourse  to  a  somewhat  studied  and  arti^dal  moda  of  narmting ; 

while  to  other  Btorie«,   and  other  story-tellers,  the  more  fiorid  style  is 

inEuitely  better  adapted.      The  disciples  of  this  Imi  schoul  may  at  least  bo 
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•aid  to  workluurder  Uaan  tbe  professors  of  tho  luoro  imdcmonatrativo  method* 
They  are  girem  to  changes  of  expression  and  diHercnl  modulationa  of  voice  ; 
thej  will  introduce  imitations  into  the  coarse  of  their  narrative,  and  will 
at  all  times  indulge  very  freely  in  action.  If  a  practitioner  of  this  achool 
telle  yoa  a  eioiy  of  a  barber  who  sajs  something  exceedinglj  fimny  whiles 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  hiB  profession,  the  narrntor  will  probably  imitoto 
the  act  of  sharing  while  telling  the  story,  or  if  a  lady  shonld  happen  ta 
figore  in  ih6  facetious  incident  which  he  is  relating,  he  wfll  rery  lilcely 
feign  to  arrange  the  folds  of  a  dras0|  or  flouriah  a  feu  in  the  moet  approved 
method*  That  the  achievemeniB  of  the  beat  masters  in  this  florid  soh«t)l 
are  exceedingly  entertaining  ihere  can  be  no  duabL  The  writer  of  these 
words  has  hoard,  before  now,  stories  of  Highland  sport,  stirring  incidents 
of  flood  and  fit?ld,  told  by  a  great  profcasor  of  tho  florid  school,  with  such 
subtle  accompaniment  of  gesture  and  action,  that  those  who  lint^^ned  havo 
at  last  thought  that  they  saw  the  struggting  duer-hounds  h^^ld  ba^'k  with 
didiculty  by  the  gillies,  and  the  keepecB  etonching  out  of  night  among  tho 
rocks  imd  heather. 

To  set  before  his  audience  what  he  deseribes^  tliQa  distinctly  and  nvidiy^ 
in  tho  epeciiil  and  peculiar  gift  of  the  boat  and  most  distingtiishod  among 
thase  demonstrativo  story-tellers.  But  it  is  only  for  narratives  of  adventuro 
or  anecdotes  of  a  broadly  comic  description  that  this  treatment  in  good* 
When  the  stoiy  to  be  told  is  of  a  witty  rather  than  a  humorous  sort,  a 
story  erf  quick  answer  or  epigranunatio  retort,  whose  crisis  is,  so  to  sp^akp 
of  a  spiritual  rather  than  a  corporeal  nature,  then,  unquestionably,  tho 
value  of  a  diy  and  imdemonstrativo  treatment  makes  itself  felt  r«ry 
strongly,  and  we  are  constrained  to  admit  that  no  other  can  bi-ing  out  tho 
full  flavour  of  tflis  particular  kind  of  mental  food,  which  the  story^telkr 
provides  for  us* 


IV*— Of  the  Talkeu  who  disoubses  Topics, 

BxTW^KN  the  talker  whose  practice  it  is  simply  to  describe  his  cipericiicefl» 
and  that  other  talker  whose  conversation  is  of  abstract  subjects,  tliero 
©jtists  no  doubt  a  considerable  moral  and  intellectual  diflerence*  They  are 
looked  upon,  by  their  respective  audiences,  with  entirely  different  feeHngs. 
Aiibough  the  first  of  these  is  certainly  the  more  valuable  man  at  a  dinner- 
table,  making  more  noiee,  and  biing  capable  of  a  more  sustained  effort 
rban  the  other,  he  is  yet,  upon  the  whole,  IcRs  respected.  **  It  is  all  very 
well/*  say  a  society ,  "  to  give  us  deseriptionts  of  English  atliletic  sports  o? 
Arab  pray er* meetings,  but  in  doing  this  a  man  after  all  only  sptaka  of 
what  he  has  seen  with  hij9  eyes,  or  heard  with  his  ears.  It  mtist  re^nm 
a  much  meat*  profound  mind,  and  moeh  greater  power  of  thonght,  t^  taka 
A  sutrject,  such  as  the  imperfection  of  all  things  human,  or  the  fitnosa  of 
Tvoman  to  exercise  the  elective  franrhiee,— and  rlisctiss  it  tlioroughly,  as 
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Iho  great  Mr*  Snriacd  doea,  for  mstance.*'  And  do  doubt  if  tho  grent 
Mr.  Surfftco  did  oxamme  thoBo  matters  iboroiighly,  and  did  mauago  to 
arrive  at  somo  dlatinei  and  practical  conclusions  in  connection  with  tbe 
nabjoctfl  which  it  iit  hifi  habit  to  di^cusSf  he  would  bo  entitled  to  Fomc 
itmotini  cif  considemtiaii.  Bat  this  ia  not  his  mode  of  proceudmg ;  hiu 
practice  bemg  to  itir  up  a  iubject,  to  vtnrt  it^  and  worr^f  it  a  Ilttlo,  and 
then  lot  it  go  mthttr  than  k>  puniuo  it,  to  hold  it  tighti  and  got  tlit)  llfo 
out  of  it  at  last 

Thia  ptti'ticular  talker,  whose  spt^ciality  it  ia  to  diecusd  topics,  is,  as  has 
bc'on  said,  not  comparable  in  raluo  at  a  dinner-table  to  tho  convcrea- 
tionahftt  whoso  per^ummticea  have  beon  spoken  of  in  a  preTious  chapter ; 
but  he  has  his  ^[ualitieSi  nevertheless.  He  is  great  in  a  country-house  after 
liinchf^oUt  at  a  giirden-partj^  or  at  afternoon  tea.  He  iB  not  afruid  of  the 
clever  ladiisa  of  a  party.  Indeed,  to  get  hold  of  a  little  clique  of  such 
pemons  is  what  he  likes.  **  Ah,  Lady  Anne,*^  he  will  say,  addressing  one 
of  thciin  in  rather  a  tone  of  sadnesa ;  "  doeis  it  not  eoniotimea  striko  yon 
ihat  tho  world's  getting  vary  old  ?  or,  at  any  rate,  that  England  i»  ?  '*  llio 
lady  addressed  replies  that  she  hardly  knows,  that  it  was  alwuya  called 
**  Old  England,*'  and  then  she  smiles,  and  hesitates.  **  That  is  not  exactly 
tho  sense  in  which  I  meuu  that  England  is  old,'*  Mr.  Sariaeo  goes  on. 
**  What  I  mean  is  that,  supposing  a  nation  to  have  a  term  of  lifoi  as  a  man 
has, — to  hare,  in  short,  its  Beven  Ages, — one  would  certainly  not  be  inclined 
to  reigard  England  as  having  got  no  farther  than  the  schoolboy  or  tho 
lover  stage.*'  **  Bo  yon  think  she  is  *  sans  eyes,  sans  teeth/  then,  Mr, 
Surface?*'  inquires  one  of  his  audience.  And  so  he  is  fairly  hmnched, 
«nd  in  a  position  to  give  his  reasons  lor  thinking  that  his  native  country  is 
no  longer  yoong.  A  sort  of  thing  this  thst  does  very  well  at  certain  times, 
such  as  those  mentioned  above.  We  are  a  little  too  apt  to  suppose  that  when 
a  talker  is  spoken  of,  a  dinner- table  talker  only  is  meant ;  but  thers  are 
other  occasions  when  talk  is  wanted  nearly  as  mui^h  as  when  a  company 
asHembles  to  partake  of  the  principal  meal  of  the  day.  No  doubt  it  is  then 
chiefly  that  talkers  are  wanted — chiefly,  but  not  exclusively.  In  country- 
house  life  the  necessity  of  talk  is  felt  at  every  hour  of  tho  day.  AVhen 
some  of  the  guests,  for  instance,  are  amusing  themselves  with  croquet,  there 
are  always  present  others  who  become  rabid  at  tho  mere  mention  of  the 
gatnei  and  these  reqniie  to  bo  kept  amused  with  conversation.  Conversa- 
tion is  needed,  too,when  a  large  walking.party  is  organized  ;  or  again,  when 
a  drive  is  to  constitute  the  afternnor/s  amusement,  and  a  g«ut!cman  if 
wanted  wlio  will  sit  ^ith  his  back  to  the  horses,  and  will  hold  forth  for  the 
brnofit  of  the  three  ladies  with  whom  he  shares  tho  vehicle.  Hero  tlie  dls* 
cnsser  of  topics  is  distinctly  valuable.  He  is  not  ^t  valuable,  perhaps,  aa 
tho  retailer  of  small  personal  gnfwip  and  petty  scandal,  but  still  he  is  of  use 
0©  such  Of c anions^  and  his  merits  muKt  not  be  overlooked.  And,  once 
mom,  at  a  picnic,  when  the  scramble  for  fc»od  and  drink  is  over,  and  tho 
^^ftrtakers  dispersed  in  little  gronpei  nndor  the  trees,  in  that  state  of  semi* 


intoxication  which  restilts  from  ovon  tlie  most  moderate  indulgenco  itl 
2  P.H.»  is  there  not  a  chance  for  our  professor  at  each  a  time  as  thifi  ?  At 
a  picnic,  or  perhaps  oTen  more  during  the  drive  homo»  hiii  eerrieos  are 
priceless.  A  long  diiye  is  sometimes  a  mther  tedious  business,  and  it  is  a 
^vell-kno^yn  fact  that  some  persons,  after  being  conveyed  thi*ou^  the  air  m 
an  open  carriage  for  on  hour  or  two,  arc  apt  to  become  depressed  and 
absent,  not  to  eay  morose.  They  get  bored,  in  fact ;  and  this  is  more 
especially  the  case  when  the  drive  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  return  journey 
— ^whon  we  are  coming  back  from  a  picnic,  or  a  launch,  or  a  laying  of 
foundation  stones,  or  other  similar  celebration.  At  such  times  all  the 
less  satiijfactory  ingredients  in  our  cup  become  conspicuous  in  flavour,  and 
unpleasantly  self* assertive.  Wo  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  the  house  in  the 
countiy,  which  we  have  just  taken,  is  on  a  clay  aoUj  and  that  the  situation 
is  low ;  or  we  ponder  as  to  where  the  money  is  to  come  from  to  supply  that 
dreadful  boy  at  college.  'WTiy  we  should  thiuk  of  such  things  at  such 
times  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  mind  to  busy 
itself  with  what  ai-e  vulgarly  called  **  bothers,*'  on  the  occasions  referred 
to,  is  a  matter  which  no  one  can  doubt  who  will  carefully  study  the  faces 
of  homeward-bound  excursionists  in  general,  and  of  those  who  make  their 
return  journey  in  open  carriages  in  particular.  This,  then^  is  the  moment 
when  a  talker — and  as  I  Tentore  to  maintain,  the  especial  talker  whose 
nature  and  habits  we  are  just  now  considering*— is  precious,  more  than 
words  C9M  eay.  For  tJiis  is  the  time  when  topic,  and  nothing  but  topic 
win  do.  A  stoiy  would  not  get  listened  to,  and  a  description  of  anything 
under  the  sun,  from  a  coronation  to  a  cock-fight,  would  be  an  intolerable 
bore.  Even  that  prince  of  conversationalists,  the  scandal  and  gossip- 
monger,  would  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  practised  and  skilful  dis- 
cusser of  topic  on  this  particular  occasion.  This  last- mentioned  talker^  by 
the  Very  nature  of  his  conversation,  compels  his  associates  to  join  in  it 
themselves ;  and  herein  hes  his  especial  value  at  such  a  moment  as  this 
with  which  we  have  now  to  do.  There  is  but  one  way  of  alleviating  the 
unhappiness  of  persons  coming  back  from  a  junket,  and  that  is  to  stimulate 
them  iu  some  way  into  action — to  make  them,  in  short,  exert  thomsdvea ; 
and  this  the  man,  who  can  artfully  start  a  subject  in  which  his  audience  ifl 
interested,  will  bo  able  to  do.  **  Who  can  look,"  he  asks,  **  at  a  building 
like  tl^at  "—the  travellers  are  passing  an  old  village  church  entirely  devoid 
of  all  ornament  or  decoration — **  and  not  feel  that  the  extremest  Bini- 
pliclty  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  outward  forms  of  religion  is  really 
the  most  beautiful,  and  certainly  the  most  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  true 
rrotestantism  ?  '*  By  such  a  remark  as  this  the  object  of  oar  con\  r  '  1  tst 
is  fulfilled  in  one  moment.     One  of  the  ladies  by  whom  he  is  a  ud 

is — as  perhaps  ho  knows — ritualiBti«^ally  disposed,  while  another  is  a 
frequenter  of  Exeter  Hall,  and  altogether  of  the  Low  Church  persuasion. 
Of  com*Be,  these  twi>  get  together  instantly  by  the  ears,  each  sustaining 
her  01(11  views  with  many  potentiul,  if  illogical  arguments,  and  both 
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aJbrriiig  io  iho  origmtil  iniroduo^r  of  ibo  subject  uuder  dlseoilicBi  Ibr 

paconragement.     But  our  professor  k  moro  n  man  to  start  a  discussion 

liau  to  bring  ii  to  an  end,  better  at  euuuciatiiig  scutiments  than  at  deciding 

BputeSi  and  so  he  temx^oni^es^i  and — which  is  just  what  he  wantod  to  da 

plongB  the  diBcussioUp  bo  that  the  nulestonei}  %  by  unheeded. 

T'oiuK  and  her  MisaioD  iB  another  topic  which  this  great  conversation- 

st  often  finds  to  answer  his  purpose  particularly  well.     The  subject 

ajr  be  brought  in  in  the  easiest  way :  a  gleaner  at  work  in  the  lleldB,  or 

wheeling  a  barrow  by  the  wayside,  will  do, — and  it  will  suit  some 

ompaiiies  as  well  as  ritualism  or  church  decoration  docs  others*     "  There 

Bometbing/*  remarks  our  gentlexnan,  looking  absently  at  a  market-glrl 

tnidging  along  the  road  with  a  basket  of  live  poultry  on  her  head — ^*  There 

|1b  some  thing  about  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  female  form  which 

Jvvays  seems  to  me  to  preclude  the  idea  that  Nature  intended  it  for  work. 

Vork  is  for  us/'  he  continues,  settling  himself  more  at   ease  on   tho 

gd  ciiehionB;  **  work  is  for  men,  with  their  strong  sinews  aud  their 

ctivo  brain.     The  prevailing  idea  of  wo^uKi  as  she  should  be,  is  the  idea 

Df  a  creature  at  leieure  ;  and  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  practical 

tith  has  been,  in  most  countries  and  under  most  cii'cumfitauces,  widely 

|at  variance  with    this  idea,  yet,  in  referring  back  to  auy  period,  how 

cmot«  80  ever,  of  tho  world's  history-,  we  shall  most  certainly  find  that 

be  idea  itdelf  remains,  and  that  the  woman  whom  men  have  always  wor- 

ypped,  whom  our  poets^have  sung,  whom  our  painters  have  painted,  and 

sculptors  have  hewn  out  of  the  marble,  is  a  woman  with  '  nothing  to 

So.'  "     A  good  beginning  this  surely.     It  is  pretty  certain  to  be  said,  by 

t>mebody  or  other,  of  a  man  like  this,  that  he  **  talks  welU'*     The  fiact  is, 

imi   in  dealing  with  a   subject  of  this  sort   the  special   talker  whoso 

kabits  we  are  now   considering   is   entirely  at   home.      A  topic  which 

'lends  itself  to  a  little  displuy  of  fine  language  and  sentiment,  is  what 

ho  really  likes*     He  is  great,  for  instance,  on  Questions  of  love  and  matri* 

mony^  sympathy  and  antipathy.     It  is  a  common  proceeding  with  him  to 

look  round  about  upon  his  audience,  having  first  got  the  talk  into  the 

proper  groove,  and  to  ask  which  is,  in  their  opinion,  the  greater  happiness, 

loving  or  being  loved  ?    For  his  part,  he  will  say,  the  last  seems  to  him  by 

the  most  dehghtful.     He  is  of  opinion  tliat  the  knowledge  that  yon 

re  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  some  one  else,  is  far  moro  glorious  than 

be  feeling  that  some  one  else  is  necessary  to  yours.     This  is,  indeed,  a 

Srst^rate  subject,  and  one  which  is  hereby  strongly  recommended  to  tho 

littention  of  any  person  who  contemplates  setting  up  in  business  as  a 

ttipic-talkcr.     It  is  one  of  those  ijuestions  which  has  two  eides  to  it,  both 

Capable  of  bemg  sustained  by  many  admirable  arguments.     The  talker  can 

pithcr  take  up  the  passive  theory,  as  wo  have  just  seen,  with  a  fair  show 

reason,  or  he  can  go  exactly  the  other  wwy,  and  assert  strongly  that  in 

bo  plcHSUre  of  being  loved,  there  is,  as  it  seems  to  him,  a  certain  amount 

Ht  Goltifhncss  mir.cd  tip  ;  ribilc  in  the  act  uf  loving,  on  the  contrary,  a 
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man  go^  oui  of  himBolf  and  (so  to  wpeak)  merging  bi»  eyif»tenco  in  ftO^flr^ 
**li  ia  of  loving^  not  of  being  loTed,"  he  will  add,  **  thnt  tho  poet  0pMhi 
whan  he  saja — 

LoTc  took  tip  th©  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  nil  the  dioHs  with  mighty 
Srai>t«  tho  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembling,  pa»se<l  in  mniic  out  of  Right," 

Our  toplcist  ifi  nerer  averse  to  ilie  inirodnciioD  of  on  oectistonij  lino  or 
two  of  pootiy  into  his  disquii^itionfl ;  but  he  must  not,  becaURO  of  thi« 
practice,  be  confoiiadod  with  the  *^  talker  who  quotas  poetry."  That  iodt- 
ridtial  belongs  to  a  eeparate  species,  closely  allied^  indeed,  to  that  of  wbicli 
thfi  topic- talker  is  a  member,  but  yet  in  many  respects  distinct.  Tho 
diliicnlty  of  keeping  aftjirt  individnals  belonging  undoubtedly  to  diffeneut 
species,  yet  having  many  points  in  common,  is  one  which  any  students^ 
tho  nature  of  whoso  labours  is  of  the  classdfying  sort,  will  rt^adiJy 
appreciate. 

We  must  take  our  leave  now  of  our  eloquent  friend.  But  in  doing  so 
it  seems  worUi  while  to  remark  concemmg  this  form  of  talk  which  ho 
fuvou3*s,  that  it  is  of  all  others  the  best  suited  to  persons  of  lazy  and 
inactive  habits.  Those  other  con^-ersationalists,  whoso  mannofs  and  customa 
we  have  been  examining,  the  talkers  who  respectively  describe  cxperieoce8» 
relate  anecdotes,  or  retail  gossip,  must  each  and  all  work  hard  in  order  to 
come  by  the  mateiial  which  they  are  obliged  to  make  use  of.  But  it  is  not 
go  with  the  gentleman  who  devotes  himself,  conversationally,  to  tha  dis- 
cussion of  topics.  Profound  as  his  studies  may  be,  tliey  at  least  do  not 
involve  him  in  any  phyBical  exertion.  Ho  can  cultivate  his  art  without 
sacrificing  his  ease.  He  is  not  obliged  to  run  hither  and  tbitber  in  search 
of  raw  material  required  for  the  manufacture  of  the  article  in  which  he 
deals,  but  is  able,  on  tho  contrary,  to  prepare  those  commodities  in  the 
retirement  of  his  own  chamber,  or  while  strolling  about  under  the  troos  In 
his  friend*s  pleasure -gi^onnds. 


v.— Of  various  MnfOR  Tjllkkrs. 

I  HATB  now  iidvaneed  so  far  with  my  subject  as  to  have  cxamuK'd  wiij 
some  degree  of  attention,  tho  four  principal  specimens  of  the  class  who 
habits  wo  are  studying.  I  cu^fio  now  to  a  consideration  of  some  of  the 
less  distinguished  mombors  of  tho  family  of  talkers  ;  and  junt  as  tho  grei^t 
imter  on  natural  hiatory,  in  dealing  with  some  particular  triljo, — 8»y,  for 
iuHtanco,  the  feline, — will  first  dcscnbo  tho  Felh  ha^  or  lion,  and  will 
then  descend  to  the  ounce,  and  the  panther,  and  ultimately  to  the  Fdu 
dmnestiem,  or  tom-eat  of  our  kitchen -hearths,  so  muM  I,  having  said  my 
my  about  the  great  oonTersational  Utms  and  tigers  wbr- 
or  relate  anoedoteSf  come  down  to  some  of  tho  lower  i^ 
tfiociea  Talker,  and  study  awhile  their  puculiantieit  and  habite. 
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Oe^upymg  a  foremost  pcmitiim  amoug  iUo6e,  I  iiud  &  maaXL,  but  for 

Hit;  mm  exceedingly  vigorotis  anil  active  member  of  the  garrulous  species, 

to  which  the  name  **  Perpetual -Drop  Ttdker  "  may  pisrbaps  be  givou  with 

» f  ome  degree  of  proprietf .     In  deaUog  with  a  new  branch  of  scionce»  as  I 

now  doingi  the  nae  of  new  terms  is  inevitable,  and  it  is  hoped  that 

I  ooo,  and  sueh  other  ieohnical  expressions  a^  luive  been  iutr<jducod  in 

'  the  course  of  these  chapters,  will  be  favoarubly  receiv«jd  by  talk-students 

gea<)rally-     The  Perpetual-Drop  Talker  then, — I  ^ill  ventuie  to  consider 

the  term  as  aeceptedi — is  a  conversationalist  of  a  species  eahily  recognizable 

I  by  all  persons  possessed  of  even        V  ^  of  percoption.     The 

chief  and  most  remarkable  ohnt  is  that  hij^  chatter  is 

'  incessant*  and  that  there  issues  from  liis  mouth  a  pei-petual  dribble  of 

I  words  which  oonvAy  to  those  wlio  hear  them  no  sort  of  information  worth 

'  liAvingi  no  new  thing  worth  knowing*  no  idea  worth  liskning  to.     These 

talkem  are  found  in  the  British  IsbindB  in  great  numbers.      There  is  no 

difficulty  in  meeting  with  specimens.     If  you  live  in  a  street,  and  will  onJy 

sit  at  yoitr  window  (ur  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  one  of  them  is  sure  to 

paas.     Ha  has  a  companion  with  him,  the  recipient  of  that  small  dropping 

talk.  POTpetual  Drop  points  with  his  stick,  calling  his  £riend*s  attention  to 

a  baker's  shop — what  is  he  saying  ?      lie  is  sajing,  **  Ah,  German,  you 

ieo ;  Praniznnmnt  German  name.    Great  many  Geiman  bakers  in  London : 

I  demiaDS  and  Scotch.     Nearly  all  the  bakers  are  either  one  or  the  other." 

ifoti  continue  to  wateh,  and  you  observe  that  this  loquacious  gentleman  is 

pobting. 

•«  Whore  you  see  those  houses,"  he  is  laying  now,   **  there  were 

nothing  but  green  £elda  when  I  was  a  boy.     Not  a  brick  to  be  seen 

t  snywhera.**    And  so  he  goes  on  commenting  on  everything*     "Wliatefdr 

liis  senses  inform  him  of  he  seems  obliged  to  put  on  record.     '*  Piebald 

t  horse,"  ho  says*  as  one  goes  by  him  in  an  omnibus ;  or  **  Curious  smell/' 

'  lis  he  posses  the  fried-ltsh  etalJ.     This  is  the  man  with  whom  we  have  aU 

travelled  in  railway  trains.     He  proclaims  to  his  companion — a  person 

much  to  be  pitied — ^tha  names  of  the  stations  as  the  ixmn  arrives  at  each. 

I  Ah,  Croydon,"  he  eays  ;  or,  **  Ah,  ItedUill, — going  (<•  stop,  1  fetn?/'     He 

OS  his  comments  when  they  do  stop.     *' Little  girl  with  fruit,*'  ho 

says  ;  or  ♦*  Boy  with  papen?.**    VBry  likely  he  will  imitate  the  j)eculiar  cry 

of  this  last,  '^Momin'  papaw,'*  for  his  iiicnd's  benefit.     This  kind  of 

[.iatker  may  b«  studied  XGry  advantageoiiiily  in   railway  lrain«.      He  is 

[luniliar  with  teohnieal  terms*   He  remarks,  when  ther6  is  a  stoppage,  that 

■70   **  being  shunted  on   to  tlie  up  line  till  tlie  e]q)ress  goes  by*'' 

['Presently  then  is  a  ahriek,  and  a  shake*  and  a  wliirl,  and  then  our  fiiond 

t  :       ^    triumph.     **  That  was  it,"  he  sayst  **  Dovi  ^.,- — 

IS  a  very  weitr3'ing  personage.     He  oanmjt  ,    If 

is  positively  run  out  and  without  a  remark  io  make,  he  will  ask  a 

l^nestiou.     Instead  of  telling  you  what  the  station  is,  ho  will  in  this  caao 

you  to  tell  him.     "  What  station  is  this  ?  **  is  a  favourite  inquiry  with 
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him.  He  docsu't  want  to  know  ;  lio  is  not  gomg  to  bU?!)  at  it :  ho  merely 
asks  because  his  mouth  is  full  of  wordj,  and  thej  must  needs  dribblo  out 
in  fiomc  form  or  other.  In  this  caso  it  takes  nn  interrogative  form.  A 
tircsomo  individual  this :  one  cfuinot  help  Bpeculating  as  to  how 
times  in  tho  coui-se  of  his  life  he  has  thought  it  necess^  to  inform 
feUoW'Creaturcs  that  the  morning  has  been  £ne,  or  cold^  bb  the  case  might 
be,  and  tho  weather,  generally,  seasonable  or  the  reverse, 

I  am  dealing  with  the  minor  talkers.  Among  these  a  conspieiig 
plaee  is  held  by  one  whom,  for  want  of  a  better  designation,  I  must  ciil 
the  Startling  Talker,  This  is  a  conversationalist  who  goes  in  for  being  i 
onginal  thinker,  a  character,  a  despiser  of  conventionalities.  He  is  not  a 
man  who  is  going  to  be  bound  down  by  forms.  He  will  not  discourse 
tho  weather,  or  the  opera,  or  the  exliibitions^  as  other  people  do* 
should  he  ?  '*  he  will  aak.  He  is  fond  of  asserting  his  conteinjit  for  tho 
stereotyped  talk  of  tho  drawing-room  or  the  dinner^table.  When  ho  i« 
introduced  to  a  partner  for  a  quudiille,  or  to  the  young  person  who  is  to 
be  his  neighbour  at  dinner,  it  is  as  likely  as  not  that  he  will  begin  by  a 
sort  of  cuiifeshion  of  his  conversational  faith.  *'  I'm  not  going  to  ank 
you,"  he  will  say,  **  whether  you  have  seen  Lucca  in  UAJrtcmnf^  or 
whether  youVo  read  The  La^tt  Chronicle  of  Barset.  Nor  shall  I  expect  yoa 
to  question  me  on  such  subjects.  Why  should  you  ?  'VAliat  is  it  to  you 
whether  I  have  passed  through  either  of  these  experiences  ?  What  do  ; 
care  for  my  opinion  of  *  Jephthah's  Daughter/  by  Millais  *?  Is  it  of  i 
slightest  importance  to  you  whether  I  have  seen  the  Paris  Eihibittotii  or 
whether  I  rode  in  the  Park  this  morning,  and  found  it  hot?  '*  This  is  a 
favourite  kind  of  beginning  with  tlie  subject  of  our  present  studies,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  answers  his  purpose  indifierently  well,  such  talk  elicitij 
in  general,  from  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  some  amoimt  of  tha 
amaxement  which  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  speaker  to  excite.  He  ; 
other  ways  of  stimulating  this  same  emotion  of  stuprise  in  those  whos 
privilege  it  is  to  listen  to  his  conversation.  **  I  wonder/'  he  will  say,  lb 
instance,  addressing  a  total  stranger,  **  I  wonder  how  many  of  the  people 
sitting  round  the  table  will  be  alive  in  ten  years  from  this  time."  Or 
perhnps  he  will  moralize,  by  way  of  showing  his  originality  of  character. 
•*  I  never  make  one  of  an  assemblage  of  this  sort  without  speculuting  as  to  i 
amoimt  of  c^re  which  each  member  of  the  company  has  brought  out  alon 
with  Idm.  Did  it  evor,'^  he  will  ask  his  companion  abruptly,  for  sudden 
inquiries  are  much  in  his  way — **  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  occupy  yourse 
with  such  a  question  7  '*  These  sudden  and  bewildering  inquiries  are  inde 
an  important  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  genuine  StaiiJer,  **  Did  you 
ever  consider,"  he  will  demand  of  some  timid  young  kdy,  *'what  death 
yon  would  like  to  die  ?  "  or^  '^Dld  it  ever  strike  you  that  it  would  be  a 
%-iTy  pleasant  thing  to  be  thrown  ashore  on  a  dcs<  i  V  '  ^  '*  Tho  w^^lli^ 
knovra  gentleman — surely  his  name  must  have  I.  i  L  Miller^ — whfl 

fuiked  his  partner  in  a  quadrille  whether  she  wore  iiannd  ncixt  ber  skin, 
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ust  certoiml^r  Uave  beloDged  to  thia  tribe  of  BtarUurs  wBobo  liabitn  w©  are 

The  position  occapied  by  the  members  of  this  species,  oven  among  tliG 
lOr  talkers,  is  not  a  high  one*  The  startler,  with  all  his  assumption  of 
^  profundity  is,  after  all^  but  a  poor  crefttux*e.  He  counts  on 
'  u  and  docility  in  tho&e  ivbom  he  engages  in  convers^itiou. 
He  proys  upon  timid  women  and  young  girlB»  who  make  convenient  replies 
to  his  observations,  "  ^^lIat  a  singoJar  remark,"  or  "  What  a  strange 
person  jou  are,"  they  will  eay.  Bo  long  as  his  startling  sayings  are 
ccived  in  this  way  he  does  very  well,  but  he  cannot  cany  out  his  own 
lirg;ixnonts,  or  support  the  paradoxes  which  he  delights  to  start.  If 
anybody  stands  up  to  him  he  is  quickly  at  the  end  of  his  resources,  and 
wLoULver  he  is  rec^uested  to  explain  his  meaning,  floundering  invariably 

Thoro  is  a  variety  of  this  species  which  may  prove  interesting  to  the 

tiilk*staJcnt,  and  which  must,  therefore,  be  noticed,  though  very  briefly. 

This  is  tho  talker  who  deals  in  paradox,  and  whoso  greatest  pleasure  it  is 

\<i  roiitrovert,  us  often  as  possible,  the  maxims  which  have  been  hitherto 

ivtMi  by  all  mankind  as  indubitably  and  incootestably  true.    *^  Honesty 

best  policy/'  this  gciatleman  will  say  in  a  sco&ig  tone  ;  ''  there  was 

over  a  greater  mistake/*    And  then  he  will  go  on  to  relate  how  he  once 

Imcw  a  doett^r  who  felt  it  to  bo  his  duty  to  t<^ll  one  of  his  patients,  a  rich 

I  Ijtdy,  that  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  her,  and  how  tho  medical 

-  ntleman  In  question  not  only  thereby  lost  a  patient  who  was  a  source  of 

logubr  income  to  him,  bat  also  got  cut  out  of  the  old  lady*8  will,  in  which 

e  had  originally  been  down  for  a  thumping  legacy.     *♦  Honesty  the  best 

lolicy  I  "*  says  this  sceptic,  derisively.     **  I  believe  it  to  be — in  the  present 

te  of  society — ^the  very  worst  policy  which  can  be  made  use  of."    "  And 

ho  is  it,"  this  same  personage  will  ajsk,  "who  says  that  man  wants  but 

itlo  here  below  ?    Goldsmith,  isn*t  it  ?    Well,  Tm  ashamed  of  him-    How 

luld  ho  display  such  gross  ignorance  ?     Little  I     Wants  little  1     A  man 

ants  enormously  much,  as  it  seems  to  me.     He  wants  a  house  in  town, 

id  an  estate  in  tho  country,  and  a  shooting-box  in  Scotland,  and  a  pkd- 

-trrrt  in  Paris.     He  wants  two  comfortable  carriages  at  the  very  lowest 

mputation,  and  at  least  three  coach-horses,  and  a  hack  for  riding.     Ho 

ants  a  coachman  and  grooms,  and  indoor  servimls  and  outdoor  servants 

ithout  Dumber.     Ho  wani^  flvo  great-coats  of  different  thicknesses ;  but 

is  no  ond— ]K)siiively  no  end — ^to  his  wants  ;  and  to  make  out  even 

incomplete  list  of  them  would  occupy  us  from  lunch  till  djDnci--time  at 

o  very  least."     It  is  to  stiutimentij  of  this  sort  that  tho  paradoxical 

Jker  is  in  the  hubit  of  giving  utterance*     Ho  will  ask  you  in  the  gravest 

lanncr  if  you  don't  delight  in  an  cast-wind,  and  will  tell  you  that  he 

ways  feels  in  better  health  and  In  higher  spirits  when  the  wind  blows 

om  tho  east  than  at  any  other  time.     Tliie  is  a  very  tiresome  vtiriety  of 

and  beiiig  spasmodic  in  his  utti  nince^>  Jind  incapjible  of  sufitained 
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T8S  mmmuammmam    ,  *- 

eftft,  bJB  is  oTlil^e tsIqa  si  tiie  fiattv-tdbb^  «r  taAni  MiyiiHii ^Mi 
I  think  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  leamt  hy  farOier  ecABdAi^^ 
hihile,  eo  m  tnay  m  weU  diittiil  bte  ttt  <nee* 

laMie  ie  ft  eiaioiis  Ittftfe  fiiMmige  ef  11^^ 
just  now,  end  irWuniteotte  netlee  4af  nkm  no  Mel  of  iiam  1MM  ft* 
00^^.  Thie  ie  tte  phiiMMrie<|^  <tt  jaitrthe  tiairlii»  iiniiHiiftlll 
iairoteeee  eonvtatklBftl  pttfaeee  fate  liii  xmnma^  hmSim  AMer« 
lUs  ie  the  biMteel  ivbo  edk  ft  hone  «<ft  sIdiBd,"  eiil « Jtoltar  »M 
^pieHe/'  Be  telki  eboat  <«ftielive  lioezde**  eiii  '»|e4^  ie«itipiMft»'* 
andwhialMgoee  toeeee  pielofe  in  tbeftittit^  etofift iftf^  MH  ie eae* 
infoMthefftinter  ttftt  he  &eeBieie*Ugte«telriie'*eiiMl^^  I 

em  eireid  «iftl  thie  mtety  ef  the  telkifl«  tribe  iii  HMi|riUb  ef  eeffieg  • 
^jririea^ft  wtm  of  Eeeidqettii^'eiiai  kne#ftr  eMiin  tttttiribitt  he 
tells  joa  ft  siory  in  whieh  whi^  somebody  ssid  to  him  on  ft  peittBlder 
oeeeeicm  bee  to  be  lepeeiM,  hi  ehi^Ti  seys,  «<Bie  ftdamwed  me  en 
fcBowe." 

XWe  litOe  gwtlMBsa  fa  MftM^^  lAfm^ 

eboat  Uke  ft  pardied^peft  nhsii  ft  member  of  whftt  he  of  eome  edb  ^^ttll 
iUrsei*'entete  the  loom.  ''Neef.'^hee^fs,  ''tfthemftmiebebOeeer 
the  pftrty,'*  end  slrfti^twqrhe  h«gs  to  him^  ee  to  ipsek^  eveqr  mA^W^ 
oomlorty  fOT^ng  in  mmeseemiy  end  nnftpprediled  iMtf«Miilei»  ifti 
seeeoing  to  ei^ey  it  It  is  omMeeeserf  to  edd  ttiet  hi  eeHi  inl  4mi 
'^detoftringelei&Mit;**  ftnd  Ihel  ivhen  eny  oiie  fa  dimMd,  hll  fa  i^^ 
of  as  haying  found  a  "  watery  graye.*^  He  says  of  many  things  that  they 
"manage  this  matter  better  in  France,"  and  Lord  Macaolay's  detestable 
New  Zealander  is  seldom  oat  of  his  mouth. 


ATIIERSTON    VICARAGE    was 
a  quaint,  dreary,  silent  oU   Imked 
block  of  bricks  and  fltncco,  etanding 
on  ono  of  tlioso  low  Lincoluhliiro 
hillocks — ^I  do  nut  know  tlio  nitmo 
for  them,     They  nr©  not  hills,  but 
moiiudfl  ;  they   bare   no  fthnpe  or 
mdividntlity,  but  thoy  roll  in  on 
every  side  ;  they  enclose  the  hori- 
zon ;  Ihey  stop  tho  currents  of  freeh 
they  give  no  feature  to  the 
^' round.     There  wag  no  reiisoQ 
tho  vicomgu  should  huve  heon 
I    upon   thig    one,   more    than 
uiMiii  any  others  of  Hit  moDotonous 
waves  of  the  dry  ocoan  of  land 
'Ml   spreads  and  apiMds  about 
I    tiherston,    unchangiiig     in     its 
niunotouoas    line.      To   Icok  fi-om 
bd  upper  windows  of  tho  vicarage  ii  like  looking  out  at  sea,  with  nothing 
at  tlie  horiTiou  to  watch — a  dull  eitnd  nnd  duet  horizon,  with  monotonous 
uvea  and  lines  that  do  not  even  change  or  blend  like  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
Anno  was  delighted  with  tho  place  when  she  firttt  came.     Of  course  It 
i  not  to  compare  with  Sandsca  for  plvasantneBS  and  l!k*eshnesg,  but  the 
cioty  wa«  iniiuitrly  l>ettcr*     Not  all  tbo  lodginp;*lj0U9£*s  at  Sandsea  could 
Dpply  such  an  eligible  rirclo  of  acqimiutoiices  d.^  tlint  which  ciimo  ilriving 
day  alW  day  'to  the  viearugo  door.     The  earrlngo?,  aflcr  dopOHitlng 
sir  owtters^  would  go  champing  up  tho  road  in  tho  Utile  tnvom  of  '*  The 
Five  Horse&hoes/'  at  tho  eiitnmc^s  of  the  village,  in  seaiTh  of  hay  and 
kOTses  and   men*     Anuo  in  orjo  nt^*"  djiiucd  two 

;  counteiis,  and  two  Lady  Louiiiuii.     'ii  a  was  Lady 

ninater  and  one  of  the  Lady  Loutsiis  was  her  daughter.    The  othtr 
i  nice  old  tnaltlt  n  cotipin  of  Mrs*  Mylcs,  and  she  told  Mrs.  Trevithic 
othing  moro  of  poor  alary*  Mvlcii*  taarricd  Ufo  than  Anno  had  ever 
Eiown  before^ 


**  It  ia  very  distressing/*  said  Anne,  wiili  ft  ladj-likc  volubility,  as  she 
walked  across  the  lawn  with  her  giiest  to  the  carriage,  **  when  married 
people  do  not  get  on  comfortably  together.  Depend  upon  it,  there  aro 
generally  faults  on  both  sides,  I  daresay  it  is  very  uncharitable  of  me, 
but  I  generally  think  the  woman  is  to  blame  when  things  go  wrong,'*  said 
Auue,  with  a  little  conscious  enm-k*  **  Of  coarse  we  must  be  content  to 
give  up  some  things  when  wo  marry*  Bandsea  was  far  pleasanter  than 
this  as  a  residence  ;  but  where  my  husband's  interests  were  concerned, 
Lady  Louisa,  I  did  not  hesitate.  I  hope  to  get  this  into  some  oirder  in 
time,  as  soon  as  I  can  persuade  Mr,  Trevithic." 

**  You  were  quite  right,  quite  right/'  said  Lady  Louisa,  looking  round 
approvingly  at  the  grass-grown  walks  and  straggling  hedges.  "  Although 
Mary  is  my  own  cousin,  I  always  felt  that  she  did  not  understand  poor 
Tom.     Of  course  he  had  his  little  fidgety  ways,  like  the  rest  of  us/* 

(Mary  had  nevex  described  her  husband's  little  fidgety  ways  to  any- 
body at  much  length,  and  if  brandy  and  blows  and  oaths  were  among 
tbem,  these  trifles  were  forgotten  now  that  Tom  was  respectably  interred 
in  the  family  vault  and  beyond  reproaches.) 

Lady  Ijouisa  wont  away  favourably  impressed  by  young  Mis. 
Trevithic*a  good  sense  and  high-niindodneBS*  Aime,  too,  was  Tery 
much  pleased  with  her  afternoon.  Bhe  went  and  took  a  complacent  turn 
in  her  garden  alter  the  old  lady's  departure.  Bhe  hardly  knew^  where  the 
little  paths  led  to  aa  yet,  nor  the  look  of  the  fruit-walls  and  of  the  twigs 
against  the  sky,  as  people  do  who  have  well  paced  their  garden -walks  in 
rain,  wind,  and  sunshine,  in  spirits  and  disquiet,  at  odd  times  and  sad 
times  and  happy  ones.  It  was  all  new  to  Mi-s.  Trovithic,  and  she  gl>mced 
about  as  she  went,  planning  a  rose- tree  here,  a  creeper  there,  a  clearance 
among  the  laurels.  '*  I  most  let  in  a  peep  of  the  church  throa[^ 
that  elm-clump^  and  plant  some  fuchsias  along  that  bank,"  she  thought. 
(Anno  was  fond  of  fuchsias.)  And  John  must  give  me  a  hrn-hous^. 
The  cook  can  attend  to  it.  The  place  looks  melancholy  and  neglccttsd 
without  any  animals  about ;  we  must  certaiuly  buy  a  pig.  What  a  very 
delightful  poison  Lady  Kidderminster  is ;  she  asked  me  what  sort  of  carriage 
we  meant  to  keep — I  should  think  with  economy  we  mujhi  manage  a  pair, 
I  ahali  get  John  to  leave  ever\'thing  of  that  sort  to  me.  I  shtdl  give  him 
so  much  for  his  pocket-money  and  charities,  and  do  tbo  vury  best  1  can 
with  the  rest*  And  Anne  sincerely  meant  it  when  she  made  this  detcrniina- 
tion,  and  walked  along  better  pleased  than  ever,  feeling  that  with  her  hand 
to  pilot  it  along  the  tortuous  way  tbeir  ship  could  not  run  aground,  but 
would  come  straight  and  swift  into  the  haven  of  court  h 

they  were  making,  dru^^^l  by  a  couple  of  pruneing  iv  ng 

horse  possibly  for  John.  And  seeing  her  husband  coming  through  th* 
gate  and  crossing  the  sloping  lawn,  Anne  hurried  to  meet  him  with  glowing 
pink  cheeks  and  tip«  to  her  e3*e!ids  and  noso,  eager  to  UUl  him  her  sehenuss 
and  adventures. 

Trevithic  himself  had  come  home  tired  and  di>pii«f' d.  nnd  \w  cntil 
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carcoly  lisi^n  to    Us  wife's    tliirmps   with   very  great   pjmpfttby  or 
cor'  -r, 

I     ^       Liidcrmmsier  wishes  ns  to   s^t  up  a  carriage  and  a  pair  of 

orseB  \  **    Poor  Tre^ithic  cried  out  aghast,  •*  Why,  my  dear  Anne,  you 

EiQBt  he — must  be  .  .  ,  ,  What  do  you  Lmagine  om*  income  to  h«  ?  *' 

**  I  kaow  very  weU  what  it  is/'  Anno  said  with  a  nod  ;  "  better  than 

1  do,  sir*     With  care  and  economy  a  very  gicat  deal  ia  to  be  done, 

eaTO  everything  to  me  and  don't  trouble  your  fooUfih  old  head," 

'  But,  my  dear,  yon  must  listen  for  one  minute,"  Trevithic  said.    **  Ona 
1  a  year  is  not  limitless.     There  are  calls  and  drains  npon  our 


•*  That  la  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about,  John,*'  said 
wife,  gravely,    **  For  one  thing,  I  have  been  thinking  that  your  mother 
Fi»  a  very  comfortable  income  of  her  own/'  Anne  saidj  *'  and  I  am 
sLo  would  gladly  .♦,,** 

**  I  have  no  doubt  she  would/'  Trevithic  intemipied,  looking  full  in 
his  wife*B  faee,  "and  that  U  the  reason  that  I  desii^e  that  the  subject  may 
never  bo  alluded  to  again,  either  to  her  or  to  me.  He  looked  so  decided 
lid  Htem,  and  his  grey  eagle  eyes  opened  wide  in  a  way  his  wife  knew 
bat  meaut  no  denial.  Vexed  as  she  was,  she  could  not  help  a  momentary 
R'omauly  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  imdaunted  and  decided  rule  of  the 
uvenior  of  this  small  kingdom  in  which  she  was  vicegerent;  she  felt 
f  cortaiu  pride  in  her  husband^  not  in  what  was  beat  in  his  temper  and 
^cart,  but  in  the  outward  signs  that  any  one  might  ruad.  His  good  lochia, 
lis  umnly  bearing,  hia  determination  before  which  she  had  t<j  give  way 
gain  and  again,  impressed  her  oddly  :  ahe  followed  him  with  her  eyes  aa 
be  walked  away  into  the  house,  and  went  on  with  her  calculations  as  she 
Btill  paced  the  gi'avol  path,  detennining  to  come  back  secretly  to  the 
ge,  as  was  her  way,  from  another  direction,  and  failing  again,  only  to 
mdi^f  upon  a  fi^e^  attack. 

And  meantihile  Anno  was  tolerably  happy  trimming  her  rose-trees,  and 
ran^ng  and  rearranging  the  funiiture,  visiting  at  the  big  house?,  and 
Ir  her  friends,  and  playing  on  the  piano^  and,  with  her 

fb  1  it  came  to  live  with  them  in  the  vicarage,     Trevithic 

was)  tolerably  miserable^  fuming  and  consuming  his  days  in  a  restless, 
mpalient  search  for  the  treasures  which  did  not  exist  in  the  arid  Eeldn 
ud  lanes  round  about  the  vicarage.  He  certainly  discovered  a  few  wcU- 
3  do  fanners  riding  about  their  enelosorea  on  their  rough  horfies,  and 
tgponding  with  surly  nods  to  his  good-humoured  advances ;  a  few  old 
^om^n  selling  lollipops  in  their  tidy  front  kitchens,  shining  pots  and  pans, 
arch  caps,  the  very  pictures  of  rcsrpectabihty  ;  HtHo  tidy  children  trotting 
I  school  along  the  lanes,  hand  in  hand,  with  all  the  fitringB  on  thoir  piuu* 
bri-s,  and  bard-working  mothers  scrubbing  their  parlours,  or  hjinging  out 
ln*tr  Un<rn  to  dry.  The  cottages  were  few  and  for  between,  for  the  fanners 
ciuhI  immense  terrilones ;  the  labourers  wer-e  out  in  the  fields  &i  isimnse^ 
nd  U>iki  aU  day,  and  staggered  home  wam*out  and  etopefiod  at  night ; 
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tli6  little  pinaforeg  released  from  ecboot  at  middajt  would  trat  alon^;^  im 
furrows  with  tbcir  fathers*  aDd  brothers'  dmuers  tiod  up  in  buodltis,  and 
drop  bttle  frightened  curtseys  along  the  hedges  when  thoy  toet  the  vicar 
on  bis  rounds*  Dreary,  dusty  rounds  they  were — iliiinitablu  circle*.  Tha 
country -folks  did  not  want  bia  senaoxia,  tbey  were  too  stupid  to  imdar- 
Rtand  wbiit  be  said^  they  wore  too  aimless  and  dlg|>inte<l.  Jack  the  Giimt* 
Killar's  wloep  lasl^jd  exactly  throe  years  in  Trevitbic's  case,  during  which 
tbo  time  did  not  passi  it  only  ceased  to  be.  Once  aid  Mr*  BeUingbam 
paid  them  a  visit,  and  once  IMrs.  Trevitbic,  senior,  arrive4  with  btsr 
cap-boxeg|  and  then  every  thing  again  went  on  as  uguaJ,  until  Dulci« 
oame  to  live  with  her  father  and  mother  in  the  old  sun-baked,  wiuip- 
haimted  place, 

I>u]cie»  was  a  little  portable  abnauoc  to  mark  the  time  for  both  of 
them,  and  tbo  saaBcms  and  the  hour  of  the  day,  something  in  this 
fttsbion : — 

Bix  months  and  Duleio  bep^au  to  crawl  aerosa  the  dmggeted  floor  of 
her  father's  study ;  nine  months  to  crow  and  hold  out  her  bjiim  ;  a  y«!ar 
must  have  gone  by,  for  Dulcie  was  making  sweet  inarticulate  chatterings 
and  warblingB,  which  changed  into  'v^'ords  by  degrees — ^wonderful  words  of 
love  and  content  and  recognition,  after  her  tiny  life-long  silonco.  Dnlcio's 
clock  marked  the  time  of  day  something  in  ihin  faahiofi ; — 

Bulcio's  breakfast  o'clock. 

Dnlcie*a  walk  in  the  garden  o'clock, 

Bulcie'g  dinner  o'clock. 

Bulcie's  bedtime  o'clock,  &«* 

All  the  tcjidemcfis  of  Jack^s  heart  was  Dulcie's.  Her  little  fat  ingern 
would  come  tapping  and  scratching  at  bis  study-door  long  before  she  could 
walk.  Bbe  was  not  in  the  1oa»t  afraid  of  him,  as  her  mother  was  some* 
times.  She  did  not  care  for  hia  sad  moods,  nor  sympathijed  with  hid 
ambitions,  or  tmderstand  the  pangs  and  pains  he  Buffered,  the  regrets  and 
wounded  Tanitics  and  aspiratiouf^.  Was  time  passing,,  was  he  wasting  his 
youth  and  strength  in  that  forlorn  and  sto^ant  Lincoln«liiro  fen  ?  What 
was  it  to  her  ?  Little  Dulcio  tbongbt  ibui  whco  Jie  croKsed  his  Irgsi  and 
danced  her  on  his  foot,  her  papa  was  fulMing  all  tbo  highest  duties  of 
life  ;  and  when  she  let  him  kiss  her  soft  check,  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that 
tjvcry  >nah  of  ber  heart  wan  not  gratified.  Hardhearted,  unsympathetic, 
trustful,  and  appealing  little  comforter  and  companion  1  Wbat^i^r  it 
might  be  to  Anne,  not  even  Xiady  KiddermirtiHter's  society  soothed  and 
oomforted  Jack  as  Dulcie'i  did.  This  email  Egyptian  was  a  hard  task* 
mistress,  for  she  gave  him  bricks  to  make  without  any  atravr,  and  kirpt 
bisn  a  |rrisoncr  in  a  land  of  bondage ;  but  tbr  hrr  he  would  hnvi*  IbrowB  up 
the  work  that  was  so  influfficient  for  him,  and  crosiied  tl  d 

chanced  the  fortunes  of  life ;  but  with  Dulcie  and  hc^r  u..-^.^.^  — -r,-^ 
to  the  iiknrta  of  hnt  long  black  elorii'id  coat,  bow  could  he  go  f  €M|^ 
be  to  go?     4n<  sum  to  get  t<  1  nt  a  ustsll  dtiA 

to  prurido  for  t  long  as  a  leg  >n  costs 
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ghiUings  and  tliere  ore  but  twenty  sbillinga  m  tlie  pound  and  805  days 
in  the  year. 

It  was  a  hot,  tiultry  allemoon^  tbo  dust  was  lying  tbick  npan  the  lan«ii, 
tho  coiintr}^  roads,  that  went  creopmg  away  white  in  the  glare  to  this 
id  Unit  disUmt  eleepy  hallow*     Tho  leavos  in  the  hedges  woro  hanging 
Bi|  -  ^^^'^  tho  convolvnlnsea  and  bkckbemoB  di'Qop&d  thfiir  hdads 

uds  that  rose  £ram  the  wreathg  and  piles  of  dust  along  the 
ay.  Four  o'clock  wag  striking  £rom  the  ftt^aple^  and  echoing  through 
I  hot  still  tiir ;  nobody  was  to  be  seen,  except  ono  distant  figure  (*rossing 
^  slubbl«-fi«ld ;  the  vicarage  windows  ware  close  nhuitered,  but  tho  gate 
the  latch,  and  the  big  dog  hafl  juBt  saimtered  ksdly  through,  Anne 
the  clock  strike  from  her  darkened  bed-room,  where  she  was  lying 
npon  the  fiofja  resUng*  Dulcie  playing  in  hor  nursery  counted  tho  strokes, 
**  Tebben,  two,  one ;  nonner  one/*  that  was  how  she  counted.  John  heard 
tho  clock  strike  a£  he  was  crossing  the  dismal  stulible- field ;  everything 
else  was  silent.  Two  Imtterilios  went  Hitting  bcfvjro  him  in  the  desolate 
glare.  It  was  all  so  slill,  so  dreary,  and  fovaiish,  that  he  tried  to  escape 
into  a  shadier  Held,  and  to  force  his  way  thiongh  a  gap  in  tho  parched 
hed^o  ro(jftrdless  of  Farmer  Burr's  fencefl  and  restrictions, 

On  ihi)  other  side  of  tho  hedge  thoro  was  a  amfdlcr  field,  a  hollow  with 
long  grasses  and  nnt  hi^dges  and  a  littlo  shade,  and  a  ditch  ovor  which 
_Irovithic  sprang  with   some   remnant  of  youthful  spirit.     He  sprangi 
reaking  through  the  briars  and  countless  twigs  and  limp  wreathed  loaves, 
king  a  foot•^  t  among  tho  hink  grasses  and  dull  antomn 

lowers  on  tho  I  lio  sprang  he  caught  a  Bight  of  something 

^ing  in  tho  ditch,  something  with  half-open  lips  and  dim  glazed  eyes, 
jnicd  upwards  under  tho  crossing  diamond  network  of  the  shadow  and 
ght  of  tho  briars. 
Whtii  wnfi  this  that  was  quite  still,  quite  inanimate,  lyiug  in  the  sultry 
glovir  of  the  ttutunm  day  */  Jack  turned  a  little  sick,  and  leapt  back  down 
among  tho  dead  leaves,  and  stooped  over  a  wan  helpless  %ure  l}Hng  there 
potionless  and  ghruttly,  with  its  head  sunk  back  in  tho  dust  and  tangled 
ecds.  It  was  only  a  worn  and  miserable -looking  old  man^  whoso  meek, 
birved,  weary  inoi  was  nptumcd  to  the  sky,  who«o  wan  lips  were  drawn 
part,  and  whoso  thin  hands  wore  clutcliing  at  the  wet^ds.  Jack  gently 
triied  to  loosen  tho  clutch «  and  the  poor  fingers  gave  way  in  an  instant  and 
fall  h'^   '      '  frightening  a  field-mouse  buck  into  itJi 

hole.  iil  first  gave  Trevithic  some  idea  of  life 

thr  ii.^n  1    s  figure,  for  ail  its  wan,  rigid  llnet*.     He  put  bin  hand  undur 
He  Higr^i  wliiLii  covered  the  Lr<iast.    Tliero  m'us  no  pulse  at  fin^t,  but  pro- 
ritly  tho  hoart  just  flntterod,  and  a  little  c3olour  ciunn  into  the  palo  lace, 
ad  therti  was  b,  and  th 

John  set  to  mb  tho  Ck  i  ^  was  all 

)  oodd  do,  fbr  poopio  don*t  walk  about  with  bottles  of  brandy  and  blankets 

'  pockets ;  but  he  rubbed  and  rubbed,  and  eomo  of  tho  magnetism  of 


his  own  vigorons  €xi?tonce  Beamed  to  cntar  into  tLe  poor  fioiU  at  his  kmSi 
and  another  faint  flash  of  life  came  into  the  face,  nod  Uie  eyes  opened  thii 
time  naturally  and  brigbt,  and  the  figuro  pointod  faintly  to  its  lips.  Ja 
nnderstood,  and  he  nodded  ;  gave  a  ing  to  the  man's  shoolders,  an4 
propped  him  up  a  littlo  higher  against  tho  bank.  Then  ho  tied  hia  handi 
kerchief  round  the  poor  old  bald  head  to  protect  it  from  the  sun,  and 
sprang  up  tho  side  of  tho  ditch.  He  had  remembered  a  tnrDpikc  upon  thfl 
highway^  two  or  threo  hundred  yards  beyond  tho  boundary  of  the  nextfieldj 

Lady  Kidderminster,  who  happened  to  be  driving  along  that  afternoon 
ou  her  way  to  the  Potlington  flower-show,  and  who  was  leaning  hack 
comfortably  under  the  hood  of  her  great  yellow  barouche,  was  surprised  to 
BUG  from  under  tho  fringe  of  her  parasol  tho  figure  of  a  man  guddenlj 
bursting  through  a  hedge  on  the  roadside^  and  waTing  a  liat  and  BhoutingJ 
redf  heated,  diBordered,  frantically  eiguing  to  tho  coachman  to  stop. 

**  It*8  a  Fenian/'  screamed  her  ladyship. 

•*  I  think ; — ^yes,  it's  Mr.  Trevithic,"  said  her  companion. 

The  coachman,  too,  had  recognized  Jack  and  began  to  draw  np  ;  bnl 
the  young  man,  who  had  now  reached  the  aide  of  tho  carriage,  signed  i4 
him  to  go  on. 

*^  Will  you  give  me  a  lift  ?  **  ho  said,  gasping  and  springing  on  to  ik^ 
step.  **  How  d*ye  do,  Lady  Kidderminster  ?  1  heard  your  wheels  aud 
matle  an  effort,"  and  Jack  turned  rnther  pale.  "  There  is  a  poor  fdlon 
dpng  in  a  ditch.  I  want  some  brandy  for  him  and  some  help  ;  hlap  at  thfl 
turnpike,"  he  shouted  to  the  coachman,  and  then  he  turned  with  very  goo4 
grace  to  Lady  Kidderminster,  aghast  and  not  over-pleased.  ''  Pray  forgivf 
me/^  he  said.  **It  was  such  a  chance  catching  yon.  I  naver  thought 
fihould  have  done  it.  I  was  two  fields  ofl*.  Why,  how  d'ye  do,  Mr 
Myles'?*'  And  stLU  holding  on  to  the  yellow  barouche  by  one  hand,  he  pul 
out  the  other  to  his  old  acquaintance,  Mary  Mylcs,  with  the  still  kind  eyes 
who  was  sitting  in  state  by  the  countess. 

*'  Yon  will  take  me  bock,  and  tho  brandy,  I  know?  *'  said  Trenthic. 

**  Is  it  anybody  one  knows  ?  *'  said  the  countess. 

**  Only  some  tramp/*  siud  Jack :  **  but  it's  a  mercy  I  met  yon/*    AnJ 
before  they  reached  tho  turnpike,  he  had  jumped  down,  and  was  explaii 
his  wants  to  the  bewildersd  old  chip  of  a  womnn  who  collfrcted  tho  tolls, 

*•  Your  husband  not  here  ?  a  pity/'  said  Juhn.  •*  Give  mo  his  brandy 
bottle  ;  it  will  bo  of  some  good  for  cmcc/'  And  ho  disappeared  into  thd 
lodge,  saying, ^ — "  Would  you  plcaso  have  Uie  horses'  heads  turned,  Lad| 
Kidderminster  ?  In  a  minute  he  was  out  again*  Here,  put  this  in  **  (t 
tho  powdered  footman),  uud  Jobn  thruj;l  a  blanket  off  the  bod,  an  ol^ 
thi'ec'logged  chair,  a  wash-jug  full  of  watcr^  and  one  or  two  more  nii:seol'J 
laneoug  objects  into  the  man's  arms*  *'  Now  back  again/*  ho  said, 
quick  as  you  can  I  "  And  he  jumped  in  with  his  brandy  j  and  tho  | 
barouche  groaned,  and  at  his  command  actnally  sjwd  off  once  moro  alo 
the  road.  "Mako  hasio/*  said  Trovithic  ;  **  the  man  is  dying  for 
of  a  dram/' 
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Tho  stiu  Uu;a*<l  hot  iu  tLeir  faces.  The  footmim  mi  puzzlod  and  tlis- 
gjistcd  on  Lis  perch,  ckspuig  tho  blaakft  and  tho  water-jug.  Lady  Kidder- 
itiiii8l4*r  waa  aot  sure  that  Bho  wna  not  ofteoded  hy  all  tho  orders 
]VIr.  Trcvithic  was  giving  her  servants ;  Mrs.  Myles  held  the  thi*ee-legged 
chair  up  on  the  seat  opposite  with  her  slender  wrist,  and  looked  kind  and 
sympiitheiic ;  John  hardly  spoke, — he  was  thinking  what  would  be  best 
to  do  next. 

**I  am  so  sorry,"  Lo  said,  "bat  I  am  afraid  you  must  wait  for  u<t^ 
Jindj  KidderminsteT,  I'll  bring  him  up  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  wo  will 
drop  him  at  the  first  cottage.  You  see  nobody  else  may  pass  for  hours/* 
*'We  shall  he  very  late  for  our  fl — /'Lady  Kidderminster  began, 
raiutly»  and  then  stepped  ashamed  at  the  look  in  Trevithic's  honest  face 
whic-h  she  saw  reflected  in  Mrs.  Myles*  eyes. 

**  Oh,  my  dear  Lady  Ividderminster/*  cried  Mrs,  Myles,  bending 
forward  from  her  nest  of  white  maslins,     "  We  must  wait." 

**0f  course  we  m\i  wait,"  said  Lady  Kidderminster  hastily,  as  tho 
coachman  stopped  at  the  gap  thi'ough  which  Jack  had  first  made  Lis 
appearance.     Trevithie  was  out  in  an  instant. 

**  Bring  those  things  qaick,"  said  Jack  to  tho  UKiijuitictut  poAvdor-iind- 
plusU  man ;  and  he  set  off  nmning  himself  as  hard  as  ho  could  go,  with 
his  braudy*flask  in  one  hand  and  the  wuter-jag  in  the  other. 

For  an  instant  the  man  hesitated  and  looked  at  his  mistress,  but  Lady 
Kidderminster  had  now  caught  something  of  lilr.  Trevithic's  energy  :  she 
imperiously  pointed  to  the  three -k'g;j:ed  chair,  and  Tomlius,  who  was* 
good-natured  in  the  main,  seeing  Jack's  figure  rapidly  disappearing  in  tho 
distance*  began  to  ran  too,  with  his  silken  legs  plunging  wildly,  for 
pnmps  and  stubble  are  not  the  most  comfortable  of  combinations.  When 
Tomlius  reached  tho  ditch  at  last,  Jack  was  ponring  old  Glossop's 
treacle-like  brandy  down  tho  poor  gasping  tramp's  throat,  dashing  water 
into  his  face  and  gradually  bringing  him  to  life  again ;  the  stm  was 
streaming  upon  tho  twOj  the  insects  buzzing,  and  the  church  clock  sti'iking 
the  half -hour. 

There  are  combinations  in  hfo  more  extraordinary  than  pumps  and 
ploughed  fields.  Wlien  Trevithie  aiid  Tomlins  staggered  up  to  tho 
I  carriage  carrying  the  poor  old  ragged,  half- lifeless  creature  on  the  chair 
between  them,  the  two  bo-satined  and  bc-fcathered  ladies  made  way  and 
[  helped  them  to  put  poor  helplcBS  old  Davy  Hopkins  with  all  his  rags  into 
I  the  soft- cushioned  corner,  find  drove  oil'  with  hini  in  triumph  to  the  little 
I  public  at  the  entnuice  of  Featlierflton,  where  they  left  him. 

**  Yoa  have  saved  that  maji's  life,**  said  Jack,  as  he  said  good-by  to 
Khe  two  Ijulies.  They  left  him  standing,  glad  and  excited,  in  tho  middle  of 
*  the  road,  with  bright  eyes  and  more  animation  and  intibreBt  in  his  face 
I  than  there  bad  been  for  many  a  day* 

•*  My  dear  Jack,  what  is  this  I  hear  ?  *^  said  Anne«  when  he  got  home, 
f  **  Have  you  U^u  to  the  flower*show  with  Lady  Kidderminster?  Wha  was 
[that  in  the  carriage  with  her  ?     What  a  statti  you  arc  in." 
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Jack  told  her  his  story^  l^tit  Mrs,  TreyitJiic  sca?Ci  ly  iiHU^nS 
mid  Bhe»  "  I  thuu^ht  jou  had  been  doing  soinefhiDg  pleasant.  Mrs. 
Myjod  was  yety  kind.  It  seemfi  to  me  rather  n  hws  about  nothings  but 
of  coarse  you  know  best/' 

Little  Dulcio  saw  hef  father  looking  texed ;  she  climbed  up  his  leg  and 
got  on  his  knut),  and  put  her  round  soft  cheek  against  his,  *^  Ball  I 
luboo  ?  "  said  she. 


ciurncu  v. 

BumDERMOKB  A^STP  HIS  TWO  He4D8» 

When  Jrujk  went  to  Bee  his  protetje  next  day,  he  found  tlie  old  man  silting 
up  in  the  bar  wanning  liis  toes,  and  finishing  olT  a  basin  of  gruel  aod  a 
tumbler  of  purtor  with  which  the  landlady  had  supplied  him.  Mra.  Penfold 
Wiia  a  frozen  sort  of  woman^  difficult  to  deal  with,  but  kind-heart<^d  when 
the  thaw  once  set  in,  and  though  at  th-st  she  had  all  but  rtifnsed  to  redeivu 
poor  old  Da\7  into  her  house,  once  havuig  relented  and  opened  her  door 
to  him  she  hwd  warmed  and  comforted  him,  and  brought  him  to  life  in 
triumph,  and  now  looked  upon  liim  with  a  cert^iin  g*.4fa"0utuiued  pride  and 
^atiBfactiou  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  her  art, 

**  He's  right  euo'/'  said  Mrs.  Penfold,  with  a  jerk  of  the  W.t u 
can  go  in  and  see  him  in  the  bar.*'     Aud  Jack  went  in. 

The  bar  was  a  comfortable  little  oiilven  rufnge  and  haven  fnr  ^tildd  nud  ^ 
Hodge,  where  tbay  stretched  their  gtiil  legs  safe  from  the  scoldingj^  of  theiJ? 
wives  and  the  sliriU  cries  of  their  children.  The  shadows  of  the  sunny- 
latticed  window  strnck  upon  the  wooden  floor,  the  ^e  bonit  most  part  of 
the  year  on  the  stone  hearth,  where  the  dry  branches  »md  logs  were  crackling 
cheerfully,  with  a  huge  black  kettle  hissing  upon  the  bars.  Some  One 
had  christened  it  "  Tom,**  and  from  its  crooked  old  spout  at  any  hour  of 
llie  day  a  hot  and  sparkling  stream  went  flowing  into  tlie  smokitjg  grog- 
glasses,  and  into  Pcn(bld*s  punch-pots  and  Mrs,  Penfold's  tcticups  and 
soup-pann. 

Davy's  story  was  a  common  one  enough, — a  travelling  umhhfUa- 
mender — hard  times— line  weather,  no  umbrellas  to  mend,  and  **  paranoic 
ain*t  no  good  ;  m  cheap  they  are,"  he  said,  with  a  shiike  of  the  head ; 
**  they  ain't  worth  the  mcndii*'.*'  Then  an  illness,  and  then  the  work- 
house, and  that  was  all  hi;^  kist^^ry* 

**  I  ain't  Sony  I  come  out  of  ih«  *attso ;  tho  ditch  was  the  beet  pluee of 
the  two,'*  «aid  I)a\y.     •*  You  picked  me  out  of  the  ditch  ;  you*d  ' 
mo  in  the  *ouso,  alt,  all  ubng  with  tlio  ruck*     I  don't  blAme  \ 
gaid  ;  ••  I  see*d  ye  there  for  the  first  timt?  when  I  was  wuss  off  than  i  over 
hope  to  bo  in  this  life  again  ;  yo  looked  me  foil  in  ihcj  fare,  and  talked  on 
with  them  two  after  ;j'i^— devil  tiiko  thtm,  and  he  will." 

"I  «1  '  i;^  smd  John.     **  \\'  it?" 

**  Bi'  ^  '  paid  Davy*     **  I '  i  rt-TnrmVr  Tlam* 
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Tner«!cy  Union'?  I  xsm  m  the  bed  tin4cr  the  ^mder,  aud  I  snyg  lo  my 
jHirdni^r  (tliere  wore  i\ifo  on  us),  gnvfl  I» — *  Thnt  ehap  lookii  na  if  he  might 
do  QS  a  tanj/  •  Not  he/  nays  my  partluej*.  *  They  are  werry  ohnritahlc, 
and  come  and  siaro  ni  us  ;  that's  iiU/  i*ay8  bo,  ntid  he  was  right  you  Bee, 
PIT,  He'd  been  m  five  vears  como  ChrkLmns,  and  knew  mortj  about  it 
ihati  I  did  then.** 

**  And  you  have  [M  It  now  jf  '*  «aid  Trt^^iUiic,  with  a  Btrungc  c^prtiiAfion 
of  pi^»  in  his  (ncc. 

**  Bo  1  'avt),  ftir,  I*m  bound  to  Ear/'  ffaid  Davy,  finishing  off  hi« 
porteri  **  and  l\i  rathor  die  iu  tho  ditch  any  day  than  g<»  ba^'k  to  that 

d^ placo." 

**  It  looked  clean  and  couifoi table  cuougb,'*  said  Trevithlc* 
♦♦Clean,  coiniirable  r'  Baid  Davy.  **Do  you  think  /  minds  a  litUo 
dirt,  sir  ?  Bid  }*ou  look  under  tho  quilts  ?  \Vhy»  the  vermin  wuh  a-iunning 
all  over  the  placo  like  flies,  so  it  wore.  It  como  dropping  irom  the 
ceilioi^ ;  and  my  pardner  he  wero  pai'alytie,  and  he  useil  to  get  mo  to  wipo 
the  bugs  off  his  face  with  a  piece  of  paper,  Bhnll  I  teU  ye  what  it  wan 
like  9  "  jViid  old  Ihivjs  in  hia  ire*  bef(un  a  history  bo  horrible*  i*o  sickening, 
that  Trcvithic  flushed  up  as  ho  listened, — An  hoDo«t  flash  and  &ro  of 
fthame  and  indication. 

•*  I  tell  you  fairly  I  don't  believe  half  you  Bay/'  said  Jack,  at  Imt  **  It 
ifl  too  ]i  laL*' 

•*  Ti  iAnif%  comforted  by  hi»  porter  and  his  grnd,    **  It 

aiu*t  no  great  matter  tome  if  you  beUoves  'arf  or  nut,  sir.  I'm  out  of  that 
hole,  and  I  ain't  agoin*  back.  Maybe  your  good  lady  has  an  umbrella 
vrants  fleeing  to  ;  ihall  I  call  round  and  a^k  this  afternoon,  sir  ?" 

»Tark  nodded  and  said  he  might  como  if  he  liki.*d,  and  went  home, 
thinking  over  tho  history  ho  had  beard.  It  wiis  one  of  all  tho  hintories 
daily  told  in  tho  Bunahinei  of  deedB  don<f  in  darkneas.  It  was  one  grain  of 
se*d  fik!''  -  the  ground   m  '  '  '      *  root.     Jack  i^lt  a  dull  feeling  of 

libanie  j-  ss;  jm  uucoini  pricking  a»  of  a  conscience  which 

had  been  benumbed ;  a  ftndden  pain  of  remorse,  as  he  walked  along  the 
da  sty  lane  which  led  to  the  vicarage.  Ho  found  his  wife  in  the  drawing- 
room,  writing  little  scented  notes  t'O  some  of  her  new  friend !S,  and  arceptiiiiL,^ 
proffered  dinners  and  t4?ae  and  county  ^  i 

lying  on   hitr  bark  on  a  rug»  and  erooiu 

were  closed ;  thtire  waa  a  whiff  of  roses  and  ucented  wator  combg  in  from 
tho  baking  lanes*  It  was  a  pretty  homo*picture,  all  painted  in  cool 
whites  and  greyw  and  «hadow8«  and  yet  it  had  by  degrees  gromi  intoler- 
able to  liim.  Jack  looked  roimd,  and  Tip  and  dovm,  and  then  with  a 
sudden  impul^o  he  wrnt  up  and  took  hid  wife's  hand,  and  looked  her  full 
in  ihe  face.  **  Aune,*'  be  said^  '*  could  you  give  up  something  for  me 
— something,  fmirvtbing,  ♦  Itat  is  von r«  as  a  rWht  ?      T'         '    ' 

all  so  nieo,  but  I  luu  in  ^rv  htrc,     Mivy  I  givo  up  (1 

homes    and  will  jou  eome  and  Iito  with  mo  where  we  can  be  ot  more 
we  are  berot^*'     He  Inoke<l  eo  kind  and  so  Imploring,  that  for 
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an  instant  Anne  almost  gave  way  and  agreed  to  anything.  There  was  a 
bright  constrainiDg  power  in  Jack's  bhie  eye  which  had  to  deal  with 
magnetism,  I  believe,  and  which  his  wife  was  oue  of  tho  few  people  to 
reaiBt.     Bhe  recovered  herself  almost  immediately. 

**  How  ridiculona  you  are,  John,"  she  said,  pettishly.  "  Of  course  I 
will  do  anything  in  reason ;  bat  it  seems  to  me  veiy  wTong  and  nnnataral 
and  imgrateful  of  you,"  said  Mrs.  Trei^ithic,  encouraging  Herself  fw  phi> 
went  on,  "  not  to  be  happy  when  von  have  ho  much  to  be  thankful  for  ;  nnd 
though,  of  course,  I  should  he  the  last  to  allude  to  it,  yet  I  do  think  when 
I  have  persuaded  papa  to  appoint  you  to  this  excellent  living,  canside^ring 
bow  young  you  are  and  how  much  you  owe  to  him^  it  is  not  gnicfjul^  to 
say  the  least,  on  your  part  .  ,  »  ," 

John  turned  away  and  caught  up  little  Dulcie,  and  began  tossing  her 
in  the  air*  **  Well,'*  said  he,  **  wo  won't  discuss  this  now.  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  take  a  week's  hobday,*'  he  added^  with  a  sort  of  laugh. 
**  I  am  gping  to  stay  with  Frank  Austin  till  Saturday.  Will  yoa  tell  them 
to  pack  up  my  things  ?  ** 

•*  But,  my  dear,  wo  ore  engaged  to  the  ludd  .  .  .  ." 

**  You  must  write  and  make  ni}- excuses,"  Jack  said,  wearily*  *'  I  must 
go,     I  have  some  businesti  at  Haunnersley."     And  he  left  the  room. 


Chances  turn  out  so  strangely  at  limes  that  some  people, — women 
cspeciaUy,  who  live  quietly  at  home  and  speculate  upon  small  matters — look 
on  from  afar  and  wonder  among  themselves  as  they  mark  the  extraordinaiy 
chain-work  of  minute  stitches  by  which  the  mighty  machinery  of  the  world 
works  on.  Men  who  are  bus}'  and  about,  here  and  there  in  lif^,  are  more 
a|»t  to  take  things  as  they  find  them,  and  do  not  stop  to  speculate  how 
this  or  that  comes  to  be.  It  struck  Jack  oddly  whon  he  heard  from  his 
friend  Frank  Austin  that  the  chaplain  ^^ho  had  been  elected  instead  of  him 
at  the  workhouse  was  ill  and  obliged  to  go  away  for  a  time,  **He  is  trjiing 
to  find  some  one  to  take  his  place,  and  to  get  olT  for  a  holiday/'  said 
Mr*  Anstin.  **  He  is  a  poor  sort  of  crenlure,  and  I  don't  think  ho  has  got 
on  Tory  well  with  tho  guaitliaus.*' 

•*I  wonder,'*  said  Trevithie^  **  whether  I  could  take  tho  tiling  for  a  time? 
We  might  exchange,  you  know ;  I  am  Ured  of  play,  heaven  knows*  TU^ro 
is  little  enough  to  do  at  Foatherston,  and  he  might  easily  look  after  my 
flock  while  I  tjUco  the  work  here  off  his  bands." 

•*I  know  you  always  had  a  hanlicnug  after  those  unsavoury  flesh- 
pots,**  Austin  siiid,  with  a  laugh.  **  I  should  think  Skipper  would  jump  at 
your  offer,  and  from  all  I  hear  there  is  plenty  to  be  done  bore,  if  it  is 
work  you  are  in  want  of.  Vnor  Uttlo  Skipper  did  his  best  at  outi 
time :  I  beUeve  he  tried  to  collect  a  fund  for  some  of  the  poor  creatures 
who  couhTn*t  bo  taken  ioi  but  what  is  one  small  fish  like  him  among  m 
many  grnirdians  ?  **  said  Mr.  Atiiitin,  indulging  in  one  of  those  clericftl 
jiikea  to  which  Iktr,  Trollope  hss  alluded  in  his  daliglitful  Chronicles. 

Jack  wroU*  oft*  to  his  binhop  and  to  his  wife  by  that  daj'«  post.     Two 
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cnt  answers  rericbccl  liiai ;  his  wifo*d  came  next  day,  his  bighop^a 
Qm»e  davs  later. 

Poor  AmiL'  vcns  frantic,  as  wdl  she  might  be.  *'  Come  to  Hammers] ey 
fur  two  moiitLB  iu  the  boat  of  the  fiummer  ;  bring  little  Dtilcie ;  break  up 
bet  home  !— Never.  Throw  over  Lady  Kidderminster's  Saturdays ;  admit  a 
stranger  to  the  vicarage  I — Never  !  Was  her  husband  out  of  his  senses  7  '* 
She  WHS  deeply,  deeply  hurt.  He  mutst  come  back  immediately,  or  moTQ 
Botiom  conse<iaencea  than  he  imagined  mfi^^ht  ensue. 

Trevithic's  eyoa  filled  up  with  tears  as  he  crumpled  the  note  up  in  his 
hntid  and  flung  it  across  the  room.  It  was  for  this  ho  had  sacrificed  the 
hope  of  his  youth,  of  hia  life, — for  this.  It  was  too  late  now  to  regret,  to 
think  uf  what  another  fat«  might  have  been.  Marriage  had  done  him  this 
cniel  scmce  : — It  had  taught  what  happjnees  might  bo,  what  some  lova 
might  lo,  but  it  had  withheld  the  swcetnesB  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life, 
and  only  disclosed  the  knowledge  of  good  and  of  evil  to  this  imhoppy 
Adnm  outside  the  gat<;s  of  the  garden. 

Old  Mr,  Bellingham  did  not  mend  matters  by  writiu*^^  a  trembling  and 
lung- winded  remonstrance.  Lady  Kidderminster,  to  whom  Amie  had  com- 
plamed,  pronounced  Trevithic  mad;  she  had  had  some  idea  of  the  kind,  she 
0aid»  that  day  when  he  behaved  in  that  extraordinary  manner  in  the  lane. 

**  It's  a  benevolent  mania,"  said  Lord  Axminster,  her  eldest  son. 

Mrs*  Myles  shook  her  head,  and  l>egan,  '^  He  is  not  mad,  most  noble 
lady.  •  ,  .*'  Mrs.  Trevilhie,  who  was  present,  finished  up  with  resentment 
at  Mrs.  Myleg  venturing  to  quote  scripture  in  Jack's  behalf.  She  did  not 
look  over- pleased  when  ^in>  Myles  added  that  she  should  see  Mr.  Trevithic 
probably  when   she  went  to  stay  at  Hammersley  with  her  cousin,  Mrs. 

iiier>  and  would  certainly  go  and  see  him  at  has  work. 

«rack,  who  was  in  a  strange  determined  mood,  meanwhile  wrote  back 
to  his  wife  to  say  that  he  felt  that  it  was  all  vtiTj  hard  upon  her  j  that 
ho  asked  it  from  her  goodness  to  him  and  her  wifely  love  ;  that  he  would 
make  her  very  happy  if  she  would  only  consent  to  come,  and  if  not  she 
must  ^o  to  her  father *s  for  a  few  weeks  imtil  he  had  got  this  work  done. 
•* Indeed  it  is  no  sudden  freak,  dear,**  he  i^Tote.  **I  had  it  in  my  mind 
before** — (John  hesitated  here  for  a  mhiute  and  took  his  pen  off  the  paper) 
— •*  that  eventful  day  when  I  walked  up  to  the  rector,  and  saw  you  and 
learnt  to  know  you.**  Bo  he  finished  his  Bentcnce.  But  his  heart  sank 
as  he  posted  the  letter.     Ah  me  I  he  had  dreamed  a  diiferent  dream. 


If  his  con'efe^pondenc<}  with  his  wife  did  not  prosper  as  it  should  have 
done,  poor  Trevithic  wjis  greatly  cheered  by  Ihc  biBbop*a  letter,  which  not 
rmly  gnvc  coinscnt  to  this  present  scheme,  but  offered  him,  if  he  wished 
for  more  active  duty,  the  incomboncy  of  8t.  Bigots  in  the  North,  which 
would  shortly  be  vacnnt  in  Hammersley,  and  which,  although  less  valu- 
ablti  than  las  present  li\ing  as  far  as  the  income  was  concerned,  vrn^n 
much  more  so  as  regards  the  souls  to  be  saved^  which  wore  included  iu 
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New  brooms  sweep  clcaDg  saye  tbo  good  old  adago.  Aflcr  he  touk  np 
kid  residGnce  at  SL  Magdalene's,  Jack*s  broomstick  did  not  begm  to  6w<H;p 
for  seven  wbole  days.  He  did  not  go  back  to  Fcatherston  ;  Anne  had  left 
for  Baudsca;  and  Mn  Skipper  was  in  possession  ofHho  rectory,  and 
Trevithic  waa  left  in  tbat  of  500  paupers  iu  varioiw  stages  of  ruisery  tmd 
decrepitude,  and  of  a  two-headcd  creatwo  called  Bulcox,  otberwise  termeii 
tbc  master  and  the  rnutrou  of  ibe  ylnce.  Jack  waited ;  be  felt  tlnit  if  bo 
began  too  soon  bo  might  rain  evcrvii  I  into  trouble,  stir  up  tbo 

dufit,  which  had  been  lying  so  thickly,  mattej's  worse  thaa  before; 

ho  waited,  watebedf  looked  about  him,  asked  endless  questions,  to  not  nno 
of  which  the  i)oor  folks  dared  give  a  truthful  answer*  *'  Nurse  was  wtunj 
kind»  tbat  she  waa,  and  most  Idnsiderate,  up  any  time  o*  night  and  day/* 

ir  wretches,  whose  last  pinch  of  tea  bad  just  been  violently 

lied  by  "  nurse  *'  ^ith  the  fierce  eyebrows  sitting  over  the  fire,  and 
who  would  he  for  hours  in  an  agony  of  pam  before  they  djired  awaken  her 
from  her  weary  sleep.  For  nurse,  wbaterer  her  hiud  n»paciona  heart 
might  bo,  was  only  made  of  the  same  aching  bones  and  feeble  Heah  aa 
the  rest  of  them*  *'  Kvei^'body  waa  kind  and  good,  and  the  mistress  camo 
round  regular  and  ast  tliem  what  they  wanted.  The  tea  was  not  ao  nico 
perhaps  as  it  might  bc«  but  thej  wa^  not  wishin'  to  complain. '*  So  they 
moaned  on  for  the  first  three  days*  On  the  fourth  one  or  two  cleverer 
and  more  truthful  than  Uxe  rest  began  to  whisper  that  **  nui-se  '*  aomelimea 
indulged  in  a  di'op  too  much  ;  that  nhe  had  been  very  unmanageable  tho 
night  before,  bad  Ixaud  pour  Tilly *s  ears — poor  simpleton.  They  all  loved 
Tilly,  and  didu*t  like  to  sec  hex  hurt*  Bee,  there  was  the  braise  on  hfir 
cheek,  and  Tilly,  a  woman  of  thirty,  but  a  child  in  her  ways,  came  shyly 
np  in  a  pinafore,  with  a  doll  in  one  arm  and  a  finger  in  her  mouth.  All 
the  old  hags  sitting  on  their  beds  smiled  at  her  as  she  went  along.  Thia 
poor  witless  Tilly  was  the  pot  of  the  ward,  and  they  did  not  like  to  have  her 
beaten*  Tre\ithic  was  affectcdi  he  brought  Tilly  some  sugarplums  iu  bin 
pocket,  and  the  old  toothlesK  -  i  tod  up  and  thanked  Lim,  nodding 

their  white  night- crips  eacu       i  every  bed.      Meiinwhile  John 

uiokencd :  the  sights,  the  smells,  the  depression  of  spirits  produced  by  tMs 
vant  suffering  mass  of  his  unlucky  In-othei-s  and  sisteis,  was  too  much  for 
Jiim,  and  for  a  couple  of  diiys  bo  took  to  bis  bed.  Tlie  matron  came  to 
fli'Q  him  twice  j  she  took  an  interest  in  tbiB  chcerftd  now  elemerd,  sparkling 
still  witli  full  reflection  of  tho  world  outside*  She  glanced  admiringly  at 
his  neatly  appointed  dressing-table^  the  silver  top  to  his  shaviug-gcar,  and 
tho  hory  bnnaihos. 

John  was  feverish  and  thiri+lj,  and  was  draining  a  bottle  of  mlrky- 
looking  water  when  Mrs.  Bulcot  came  into  the  room*  **\Miat  is  thai 
you  are  drinking  tliere,  f»ir  ?  "  aaid  nbe.  *'  My  goodness.  It's  tho  water 
from  tho  taip, — we  never  touch  it  I  T\l  send  you  some  of  ours :  tlie  Uip- 
water  cut  1  1  ij?  as  nns 

••Is  ji  i     ^  ^  here?  *'    i  t^guidly. 

**  They're  used  to  ii|**  eaid  Mrs.  Unlcox ;  **  notliing  hurts  Ihom/* 
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Hjttek  tumod  away  with  an  impatk^nt  movomeut,  aud  Mt^,  ]:  it 

mk  ludigDatit  at  hU  vfuni  ot  oonrtesy.     Xlio  fuct  ^as,  tlijit  Ju  ly 

l^ew  moro  af  tk»  Bukcix'a  doiogs  than  they  had  any  couc«ptioD  of,  puur 
WivtcbeSi  as  they  luy  sounug  the  comlbrtiildo  skap  of  callotuiuesB  qu  ihelr 
puug  pilJtjwti*  **1  duu't  'ulf  like  Uiut  chap/'  Mr,  BtLlcox  bad  romaiLjd 
to  Ids  wife,  and  Mrs.  Biilcox  Lad  heaiiily  echoed  the  luisgiviog.  **I 
go  to  Stic  him  wlniu  hti  b  ill/'  suid  bhe,  '*  uiid  he  cutd  tue  off  as  ^barp 
Hif  ftJiythiug.     What  buglness  has  be  coimn    prying  aud  spying  about 

M^  place  ?  '' 

'  What  bdued  I  Tho  place  oppraased  poor  Jacki  to«8ixig  oa  his  bed ; 
it  Stipmed  to  close  in  upon  hlia,  the  atmosphero  appeared  to  bo  full  of 
humblt»  moao^  and  suggcBtions.  In  Im  normal  coaditiaQ  Ja<ik  would 
have  gouo  to  filcop  likci  a  top,  done  bi«  best,  troubled  hia  head  no  muiu 
on  tliG  Bubjt;ot  of  tioubli^b  h&  could  not  relievo  ;  but  jtist  now  hcs  \vm  out 
of  health,  (uit  of  spirits — although  hid  daiiing  desire  was  bis — and  moi-e 
susceptible  to  neiToua  xnBaenct^a  and  suggestions  than  he  had  ever  boen 
in  his  lifo  boforo.  This  night  especially  he  y^ns  haunted  and  overpowered 
by  tbo  closeness  au<l  stillness  of  his  room.  It  looked  out  through  bari 
into  a  narKJW  Btieeti  and  a  nervous  feeling  of  iiQpn«onment  and  helpless- 
m9U  came  over  him  &o  etrongly  that,  to  shake  it  olf,  he  jumped  up  at  lafct 
lltid  paiily  <heKited  himself,  and  bt^au  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room*  Th^ 
popular  hist  or}*  of  Jack  "  "'  i -Killer  gives  a  gbuatly  nccount  of  the 
abodtj  of  lilunderbore ;  it  ^  '  an  numense  raom  where  lay  the  hmbs 

of  the  pooplo  lati^ly  Bei?:ed  aud  devoured,*'  and  Blunderbore  **  with  a  horrid 
grin"  telling  Jaek  **that  mcn*B  hearts  eaten  with  pepper  and  \inegar 
were  his  nicest  food.  The  giant  tbon  Joekod  Jock  up,"  Bayn  the  hietory, 
*»  and  wtut  to  fetcb  a  friend.'* 

poor  Treviihic  felt  something  in  Jack's  position  when  the  gates  tvere 
closed  for  the  night,  and  he  found  himaelf  shut  in  with  his  miserable 
<<  1^.     Ho  could  from  his  room  hear  the  bolts  and  the  bars  and 

tl  ij^'  of  the  lock,  and  irainediately  a  lougiag  wouid  Feixe  him  ta 

gpi  out. 

To-night,  nfier  pacing  up  and  do\\Ti,  he  at  last  ttiok  up  his  hat 
and  a  liglit  in  his  hiuid,  and  0{>cn^d  his  door  and  walked  downstairs  to 
;i  '   'iiself  of  III     '"  and  get  rid  of  f'  ^        of 

i'  .1.    IJo  pu  Luaifter's  door  and  i  u 

he  ctune  to  the  lower  door  openbg  into  the  inner  court.  The  k^ys  wero 
i^  it — it  waw  only  locked  on  the  inside,  Aa  Ja^/k  come  out  into  thw  court- 
yard  he  ^'ave  a  ^reat  breatli  of  relief:  tlio  eUirs  wore  shining  thickly 
f  '    VC17  bright;   the  place  ^  s  God-forgotten 

1  I  tp  thero  in  his  Ijiukopni :  tli  i;»ht-air  blew  in 

his  hcc  and  extinguished  his  light.  He  did  not  care,  lie  put  it  down 
ill  a  eurut'r  by  tin:  door,  and  went  on  into  the  middle  of  tlii  '     ui 

b)okfNl  nil  roTin«l  flhoii'  biin.     II ere  ami  there  from  hmu- t-f  (  a 

u  :  and  painting  the  bars  in  ^i  u 
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to  ft  cellar,  some  dim  rays  were  etreaming  upward.  Tn&vilhic  was 
Burprised  to  Boe  a  light  m  »ucli  a  place  and  ho  walked  up  to  sec,  and  then 
ho  ttimed  quickly  away,  and  if  like  tincle  Tohy  he  sworo  a  great  oath 
at  the  horrible  eight  ho  saw,  it  wa.s  but  an  expression  of  honest  pity  and 
most  Christian  chaiity.  The  grating  waa  a  double  grating  and  looked  into 
two  cellars  which  were  used  as  casmd  wards  when  the  roguhiir  ward  was 
ftill,  The  sight  Trevithic  saw  is  not  one  that  I  can  descriho  here. 
People  havQ  read  of  euch  things  as  they  are  and  were  only  a  little  whijo 
ngo  when  tbo  Pull  MaU  Gitzett^  first  pablitihed  that  t«n*ible  account 
which  set  people  talking  and  asking  whether  such  things  should  be  and 
could  be  stilL 

Old  Davy  had  told  him  a  great  many  sad  and  horrible  things,  but  they 
wero  not  so  sad  or  bo  horrible  as  the  truth,  as  Jack  now  saw  it.  Tiuthi 
naked,  alas  !  covered  with  dirt  and  vennin,  shuddering  with  cold,  moaning 
\sith  disease,  and  heaped  and  tohised  in  miserable  uneasy  sleep  at  the 
bottom  of  her  foul  well.  Every  now  and  then  a  toicc  broke  the  darkness, 
or  a  cough  or  a  moan  reached  him  from  the  sleepers  above.  Jack  did 
not  improve  his  night's  rest  by  his  midnight  wandering. 

'  Trevithic  got  well»  however,  next  day,  dressed  himself,  and  went  down 
into  the  little  office  which  Lad  been  assigned  to  him.  His  bedroom  was  ovor 
the  gateway  of  the  workhouse  and  looked  into  the  street*  From  his  office 
ho  had  only  a  sight  of  the  mcn*s  court,  the  wooden  bench  ^  the  stone  stcpSi 
the  grating.  Inside  was  a  stove  and  green  drugget,  a  little  library  of  books 
covered  with  greasy  brown  paper  for  the  use  of  those  who  could  road* 
There  was  not  much  to  comfort  or  cheer  him,  and  i\a  he  eat  there  he  begao 

think  a  Little  disconsolately  of  his  pleasant  home,  with  ita  clean  com* 
lortabio  appointments,  the  flowers  round  the  window,  the  fresh  chintzes, 
and,  above  all,  the  dear  little  round  face  upturned  to  meet  him  at  e^ery 
coming  home. 

It  would  not  do  to  think  of  such  things,  and  Jack  put  them  away,  but 
ho  wished  that  Anne  had  consented  to  come  to  him.  It  seemed  hard  to 
be  thcro  alone — him  a  father  and  a  husband  with  belongings  of  his 
omi.  Trevithic,  who  was  still  wealc  imd  out  of  sorts,  found  himself 
making  a  little  languid  castle  in  the  air,  of  crooked  pbices  made  straight, 
of  whitcd  sepulchres  made  clean,  of  Dulcie,  grown  tall  and  sensible, 
coming  tapping  at  his  door  to  cheer  him  when  he  was  sad,  and  encoumgo 
him  when  he  was  wcan\ 

Had  the  fever  come  back,  and  could  it  be  that  he  wjis  wondering  ?  It 
8ccmcd  to  him  that  all  the  heads  of  the  old  men  he  could  sec  through  tliu 
grating  were  turning,  and  that  an  apparition  was  passing  by^ — an  appari* 
tiou,  gracious,  smiling,  looking  in  through  the  bars  of  his  -window,  an<l 
coming  gently  knocking  at  his  door  ;  and  then  it  opened,  and  a  low  voices 
said,—**  It's  mo,  Mr.  Trevithic — Mrs.  Mylcs ;  may  I  come  in?**  and  n 
cool,  grey  phantom  fttepped  into  the  dark  httle  room*  **  How  ill  you  arc 
l".»l,ji)u*  '  ^U'H.  Myles  said,  compassionately.  ••  I  camo  to  ask  you  to  como 
ifin'k  nn'l  liiiu'  with  US ;  I  am  onlv  here  for  a  dav  or  two  wiUi  mv  couxm 
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Fanny  Gamier.  She  "iislb  this  place  and  brought  me,  and  I  thought  of 
n-l^hig  for  yon ;  and  do  come,  5Ir.  Trerithie.  Tbt'se— these  poi^Bons  showed 
rtir  liio  wny  to  your  study/*  And  fehe  looked  hack  at  the  grinmng  old  heads 
that  were  peeping  in  at  the  door*  Mary  Myleu  looked  like  the  lady  in 
Comm — ^80  sweet,  and  pure»  and  fail',  with  the  grotcsqno  facc3,  peering  and 
whi»pering  all  about  her,  llioy  vaninhed  when  Trevithic  tamed,  and 
Htood  beUiud  the  door  watching  and  chattering  like  apos^  for  the  pretty 
lady  to  come  out  again*  **  I  caniiot  tell  you  how  g!ad  we  are  that  yoii 
have  como  hero,  Mr*  Trcvithic/*  said  Mrs*  Myles.  **  Poor  Fanny  has  half 
broken  her  heart  over  the  place,  and  Mr.  Skipper  wa«  bo  hopeless  that  it 
\vi%»  no  use  urging  him  to  aj>peal.  You  will  do  more  good  in  a  week  than 
ho  has  douo  in  a  year.  I  must  not  wait  now,"  Mrs.  Myles  added.  **  You 
win  come,  won*t  you  7^ — at  eeveu  ;  we  have  so  much  to  pay  to  you.  Hero 
18  the  address." 

Aa  800U  as  Jack  had  promised  to  como,  she  left  him,  disappearing  with 
her  strange  Uttle  court  hobbling  after  her  to  the  voiy  gate  of  the  dreaij  place. 

Jack  was  destined  to  have  more  than  one  visitor  that  afternoon.  As 
he  still  aat  writing  busily  at  his  desk  in  the  little  office,  a  tap  came  at  the 
door*  It  was  a  different  apparition  this  time,  for  on  old  womttn*5  head 
peeped  in,  and  an  old  nutcracker -looking  body,  in  her  eharity-girrs  !iver>', 
staggered  ffebly  into  his  office  and  stood  grinning  slyly  at  him.  '*  She 
came  to  borrow  a  book,*'  she  said*  **  She  couldn't  read,  not  she,  bat,  law 
bless  him,  that  was  no  matter.*'  Then  «he  hesiUtcd,  •*  Ho  had  been 
speaking  to  liLike  Itogers  that  morning*  You  wouldn't  go  and  get  us  into 
trouble,**  said  the  old  crone,  with  a  tristful,  doubtfhl  scanning  interrogation 
of  the  eyes  ;  **  but  I  am  his  good  lady,  and  'are  been  these  thirty  years, 
and  it  do  seem  hard  upon  the  gals,  and  if  you  could  speak  the  word,  sir, 
and  get  them  out *' 

**  Out  ?  "  said  Jack. 

**  From  the  black  kitchen— so  they  name  it,"  said  the  old  crone,  mya- 

[teriou^ly  ;  **  the  cellar  under  the  master's  stairs*     Kate  Ilill  has  been  m 

[id  out  a  week  come  yestenhiy.     I  knowed  her  grandmother,  poor  soul* 

jBhe  &houldn*t  have  spoke  tighty  to  the  missis ;  but  she  is  young  imd 

|don't  know  no  betttjr,  and  my  good  man  and  me  was  thinking  if  maybe 

fon  could  say  a  word,  sir — as  if  from  yourself.     Maybe  you  heard  her  as 

^ou  went  upstairs,  sir ;  for  wo  know  our  cries  h  *oard." 

So  this  was  it.  The  moans  in  the  ah'  were  not  fancy,  the  complaininf^^ 
bad  lK>cn  the  real  complaints  of  some  one  in  sufiering  and  pain. 

Here  is  the  book,**  said  Jack,  suddenly;  **and  Fm  afraid  you  i..  ^ 
tiave  no  more  snuff,  ma* am."  And  with  a  start  poor  old  Betty  Bogirrs 
ucarly  stumbled  over  the  matron,  who  was  standing  at  hi^  door, 

*♦  Well,  what  is  it  youVe  wanting  now?"  said  Mrs.  Bulcox.  *'  Y'ou 
LiUfrin't  allow  them  to  come  troubling  you,  Mr.  Trevitiiic,** 

I  am  nut  here  for  long,  Mrs.  Hulcox,**  said  Jack,  shrugging  lu.-. 
ituilders.     •*  While  1  slay  I  may  as  wcU  do  all  I  can  fur  these  poor 
ftiimjs/* 
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A  gleam  of  satisfaction  camo  into  Mrs.  Bulcox's  face  at  the  notion  of 
his  approaching  departure.  He  had  been  writing  all  the  morning,  covering 
sheets  and  sheets  of  paper.  He  had  been  doing  no  harm,  and  she  felt 
she  could  go  out  for  an  hour  with  her  Bulcox,  with  an  easy  mind. 

As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bulcox  came  home  together,  Jack,  who  was  looking 
from  his  bedroom  window,  saw  them  walking  up  the  street.  He  had  put 
up  his  sheets  of  paper  in  an  envelope,  and  stamped  it,  and  addressed 
it.  He  had  not  wasted  his  time  during  their  absence,  and  he  had  visited 
a  pai-t  of  the  workhouse  unknown  to  him  before,  having  bribed  one  pauper 
and  frightened  another  into  showing  him  the  way.  Mr.  Bulcox  coming 
under  the  window  heard  Jack  calling  to  him  aflfably.  "  Would  you  be  so 
kind  as  to  post  this  packet  for  me  ?  "  cried  Jack.  The  post-box  was  next- 
door  to  the  workhouse,  "  Thank  you,"  he  said,  as  Mr.  Bulcox  picked  up 
the  thick  letter  which  came  falHng  to  the  ground  at  his  feet.  It  was 
addressed  to  Colonel  the  Hon.  Charles  Hambledon,  Lowndes  Square, 
London.  **  Keeps  very  'igh  company,"  said  Bulcox  to  his  wife,  and  he 
felt  quite  pleased  to  post  a  letter  addressed  to  so  distinguished  a  personage. 

**  Thank  you,"  said  Jack  again,  looking  very  savagely « pleased  and 
amused  ;  **  it  was  of  importance."  He  did  not  add  that  it  was  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Jupiter,  who  was  a  friend  of  his  friend's.  Trevithic  liked 
the  notion  of  having  got  Bulcox  to  fix  the  noose  round  his  own.  neck. 
He  felt  ashamed  of  the  pai't  he  was  playing,  but  he  did  not  hurry  him- 
self for  that.  It  was  necessary  to  know  all,  in  order  to  sweep  clean  once 
he  began.  Poor  Kate  Hill  still  in  durance  received  a  mysterious  and 
cDCouragiDg  message,  and  one  or  two  comforts  v.cre  smuggled  in  to  her 
by  her  gaoler.  On  the  WeduosJay  morning  his  letter  would  appear  in 
the  Jupiter — nothing  more  could  bo  done  until  then.  Next  day  was 
Tuesday  :  he  would  go  over  to  Sandsca  and  talk  Anne  into  reason,  and 
get  back  in  time  for  the  board  ;  and  in  the  meantime  Jack  dressed  himself 
and  went  to  dine  with  the  widows. 


CHAPTER  YI. 
The  Parce  cut  a  'I'iiread  of  ]\rus.  Tkevjthio's  Knitting. 

J^Fks.  Mvles'  cousin,  Mrs.  (iarnicr,  lived  in  a  (jnaint,  comfortable-lookin;* 
low  lionso  on  llie  Chester  high-road,  with  one  or  two  bow-windows  and 
j^^ables  standing  out  for  no  apparent  reason,  and  a  gallery  upstairs,  with 
I'our  or  live  wind(nvs,  which  led  to  tlie  drawin<^'-rooni. 

The  Iv/o  widows  v;ire  very  fond  of  one  another  and  often  tof^ether  ; 
tlieio  v.as  a  similarity  in  tastes  arid  ji;,'e  and  circumstance.  The  chief 
(liirrrence  in  their  late  had  been  this— that  Fanny  (larnier  had  loved  her 
liiisl)and,  alllioui^di  she  couhl  not  a^^ree  witli  liim  -  for  k)ving  and  ngreein*^ 
do  not  go  together  alwavs — and  Maiy  Myles'  married  life  had  been  at 
best  a  struggle  for  indifVerence  and  forgiveness  ;  she  was  not  a  veiy  easily 
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mouldod  uxitiiJUi ;  %he  eonUl  do  uo  mord  than  fmpve  and  rcpotit  Im  own 
'douig  In  marrylu^  aa  she  did* 
The  tracw  of  their  two  lives  was  set  upon  the  cauaiiks.     A  certniii 

pldncs«  iwid  eelfn^liawce,  n  power  of  U\nng  for  to*day  nud  forget  Uug^  wus 
chiof  gift  that  hud  como  to  Mury  M)Ica  out  ol'  LLq  punit  txpcricucg  of 
lUb.     Ffuin}'  Garuitir  vviu  sofU^r,  zuoro  uoprQisionable,  more  oajrily 
filched  lij  -  '       '  ]     the  people  with  whom  she  cume  iti  contact ; 

be  wua  I  .iL  thiiu  Mi^ry,  and  older,  tLoiif^b  bhu  was  tho 

aio  age.     Bha  had  loved  more  and  Borrowed  more,  aaid  people  rcmomber 
bcir  porrowB  in  ufler-yeurs  when  their  an;"'"-  ^""  '^-►i^'ottfQ  aod  havo  Iff* 
only  a  blank  in  thctir  minde, 

G  *         '■       ^^  ■       ',    "     "      "m.uiI,  hiul  2    '  :        '  ■        -  xl 

pt'i'^  -rid  for  ai  ;  ud 

[ler  fulka  as  misernble  aa  they  possikily  can — fur  worrying  and  wearying 
nd  tortariDg^  for  doabting  and  tn^mbling,  for  believing  far  more  eagerly 
justiee  (or  r^txibution,  which  is  their  idisa  of  justice)  than  in  mercy, 
perrur  bitt*  a  Btinngo  morbid  attructiou  for  thcso  folks — mjsti'ust,  for  all 
Qy  tiay,  KeLms  to  be  the  motive  power  of  their  Uvea :  they  gladly  oiibr 
and  loans  and  peuitonoe  as  a  ghaetiy  prapitiaiion*     They  are  of  all 
'  I-;   they  aro  found  with  black  slduB  andv^    "    V     ilSi 

laTH  andoflt^'iug  thoir  human  fiucriiicvb  in  l  -a 

Aii'icun  deports;  thoy  arc  chipping  and  chopping  thomsol vets  bctore  ibcil' 
umeraJd-noBcd  idols,  who  bit  Btjuatting  in  unclean  t4:mple8 ;  they  are  living 
in  thu  itrueti»  and  honties  all  round  about  us,  in  George  Gamier's  pbosant 
•    '  "  ^  ley  city,  or  at         '       ;^ve»  and  six, 

I  ij  be  J  in  the  «  i  IJayswator, 

in  tho  mansea  and  presbyUsries,  You  or  I  may  belong  to  the  fraternity, 
tio  did  man^'  a  better  man,  aa  tha  chUdren  Bay.  bt.  bimon  Btylites, 
Athanasiusi  John  Calvin,  Milton,  IgnMtius  Loyola,  Savonjuohi,  not  to 
oak  v(  Habits  A,  li,  0,  D^  and  E. 
Mary  poured  Jack  out  a  big  cup  of  bti'ong  laa»  and  broaglit  it  aoroi^^ 
the  lamp-ht  room  to  him  with  her  own  whito  handa,  Mx9*  Garii 
|1  V  '  ^^  iho  hoard  Ids  Btoi^%  Tho  tea  unioked,  tho  lamps  burnt  amuu- 
'inn fin,  tho  wood  tire  blaztd  cheerfully,  for  Mrs.  Myites  wajs  a 
chiily  iin<l  ou  and  lit  her  Uro  all  tho  year  round,  moX9 

lfi3^»      !,..,._  .,        — Lubly  sunk  back  in  a  big  armchair,  Mi  a 
at«ful  souse  of  caso  and  rest  and  conaolatiou.     Tha  atmoB|jbero  (»f  tho 

1  fragrant,  tho  two  wonjeu  were  ituch 

iL'fc'  bnght  eye«  Ughted  with  mch  kindly 

erast ;  whde  Mri^.  Gamier,  i»dimt^  avidlahk,  isut  with  hor  knitting  under 

idtada  of  the  lamp*      The  poor  fuUow  Wiia  not  inmuii^hle  to  tlieao 

otijing  intluunijeii*     An  lu)  talked  on,  it  ^i^tTnt^d  to  him  tliat  for  thd  iiriit 

liifl  life  be  had  reali  lit 

Bamftthing  invi^iUo,   '  ay 

K^m  him  all  thuught  of  fiin  or  miseiy  and  turmoil  wboo  in  company 
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mih  these  two  kind  women.  This  was  what  a  home  might  have  been- 
warm,  <lo\vt>r-seunted,  lanip*twinkling  haTcn,  wafch  sweet  still  eyes  Ui 
respond  and  brighten  nt  his  success  and  to  chetT  bis  failiug  efforts,  lliis 
was  what  it  never,  never  would  bo,  and  Trcvithic  put  the  thought  ^vfi^y. 
It  was  dangerous  ground  for  the  poor  heart-wewj  Ibllow^  longing  for  peace 
and  homo,  comfort  and  love ;  whereas  Anne,  to  whom  he  was  bound  to 
luok  for  these  good  things,  w^as  at  Sandsea,  fullilling  every  duty  of  civilised 
Ufe,  and  not  greatly  troubled  fur  her  husband,  but  miserable  on  her  OWB 
account,  hard  and  vexed  and  deeply  offended. 


^  Mi'8»  Trcvithic  was  tripping  along  the  south  ehlT  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  next  day,  when  the  sound  of  footsteps  behind  her  made  hor  stop  4Uid 
look  round.  As  abe  saw  that  ii  was  her  husband  coming  towards  her,  her 
pale  face  turned  a  ahade  more  pale. 

*•  Oh,  how  d'ye  do  ?  "  Anne  said.  **  I  did  not  expect  you.  Have  you 
come  for  long  ?  "  And  fihe  scarcely  waited  for  him  to  eomo  up  to  her,  but 
began  to  walk  on  immediately. 

Poor  John ;  what  a  coming  home  I  He  arrived  with  his  various  interoatH, 
his  refoi-ms,  his  forthcoming  letter  in  the  Jifpiter ;  there  was  the  offer  of 
the  bishop's  in  hiis  pocket — ^the  momentaiy  gkdness  and  oliiliou  of  retuni 
— and  this  was  all  he  had  come  back  to  ! 

"Have  you  come  on  biisiness  ?  *'  Mrs.  Trevithic  asked. 

*•  I  w^anted  to  see  you  and  Dulcie,"  John  answered  ;  '*  that  was  my 
buBincBS.  Time  seems  verj'  long  without  you  both.  All  this  long  timo  I 
have  only  had  Mrs.  Myles  to  befriend  me.  I  wiah^ — ^I  wish  you  wouM  try 
to  like  the  plac«,  Anno.     The  two  ladles  soem  very  happy  thore/* 

**  Mrs.  Myles,  1  have  no  doubt/*  said  Anno  bitterly.  ♦*  No,"  ^iio 
cnod,  •*  you  need  not  talk  so  to  mo.  I  know  too  much,  too  much,  too 
much/'  she  said,  with  sometbing  Hkc  real  pathos  in  her  voice. 

**My  dearest  Anne,  what  do  you   mean?"    Trevithic   said  ktui 
hurrying  after  ber,  for  she  was  walking  very  fast, 

**  It  is  too  late.  I  cannot  forgive  you,  I  am  not  one  of  those  pci 
who  can  forget  easily  and  forgive.  Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  that  your 
love  is  not  mine — -never  was — never  will  be  mine  ?  Do  you  think  gonip 
never  reaches  mo  hero,  far  away,  though  I  iry  to  live  in  peace  and  away 
from  it  all  ?  And  you  diire  mention  Man*  Myles*  nam©  to  mo— you  dare 
"—you  dare  !  '*  cried  Anne,  in  her  quick  fierce  manner. 

**  Of  course  I  dare,"  said  Trevithic.  **  Enough  of  this,  Anne,"  and 
ho  looked  as  hard  as  Anne  herself  for  a  minate ;  then  he  meltdd*  **  Dear 
Anne,  if  somelhiiig^  bus  failed  in  our  home  hitherto,  let  us  forgive  one 
another  and  make  a  now  start  in  hfe.  Listen,"  and  ho  pulkd  out  tho 
bihhup's  letter  and  wad  it  to  her.  •♦  I  need  not  tall  you  how  much  I 
wish  for  this,*' 

ILts  wife  did  noCau^rwer.  At  llrst  he  thought  she  was  refanting*  Slia 
went  a  littlo  way  down  the  tfido  of  the  cliff  and  wailed  for  blm,  and  thoxs 
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sailtlenly  iumod  upon  kim.     Tho  wiish  of  the  mix  scamt^i  to  £ow  in  iinw 
jtWitli  her  words. 

^*yoa  arfi  crael— yes^  crofill"  Bald  Anne,  trembling  verj-  mui^li,  and 
Qoved  for  oDcc  ont  of  her  calm.  **  Yoa  think  I  can  bear  anvUiiug, — I 
rcaanot  boar  jowr  insults  luij  longer  !  I  rauf^t  go,^ — leave  you.  Yea,  lisUyn 
ti>  me,  I  mti  go,  I  ieU  joa  I  My  Mher  will  keop  me  bere^  me  and  litlld 
Dnlcie,  and  you  can  bavo  your  own  way^  Jobii,  and  go  wbore  you  Hko. 
Yd  a  lovti  your  own  way  better  than  anything  else  iu  the  world,  and  it 
will  mako  up  to  you  for  the  home  which,  as  you  say,  has  been  a  failure  on 
the  whole.'*  And  Mrs.  Tronthic  tried  to  choke  down  a  gulp  of  bitter 
angry  tears. 

As  pIu)  fTjjokc  John  nnirnil  ered  a  lime  not  bo  very  long  afjo,  when 
Anne  had  lirwt  Rohbed  out  she  loved  Iiim,  and  when  the  tearg  which  she 
phuttld  have  gnlped  away  bad  been  nUowed  to  overflow  into  tlioise  bitter 
watttrs  of  strife — alae  I  neither  of  tbera  could  have  imagined  possible 
until  now. 

They  had  been  walldng  eide  by  Bide  alon^'  the  beach,  the  pai^Bon 
trudging  angrily  a  little  ahead,  with  his  long  black  coat  Ihippiug  and 
swinging  agaiuBt  his  lega;  Anne  skimming  along  skilt'dlly  after  him, 
with  her  quick  nleuder  footsteps ;  but  as  she  went  along  she  blamed  hitn  in 
bor  ht*art  for  vvknj  roughness  and  inequality  of  the  shore,  and  once  when 
nhe  struck  her  foot  again?it  a  stone  her  iro  rose  sore  against  him*  Little 
Jiuloie  fi*om  the  rectory  giirden  spied  them  out  afar  off,  and  pointed  and 
c-Hpertjd  to  attract  their  attention ;  but  the  father  and  mother  wei*e  too 
auch  absorbed  in  their  own  troubles  to  hoed  her»  even  if  they  could  have 
Bftcried  her  small  person  among  the  grasses  and  trees, 

**  You  mean  to  say/'  said  Jack,  stopping  short  suddenly*  and  turning 
"round  and  speaking  with  a  faint  discordant  jar  in  hia  voice,  **  that  you 
want  to  leave  mo,  Anne  ?  *' 

**  Yes/*  said  Anne,  «|uito  ciilni  and  composed ^  with  two  glowing  cheeks 

at  alone  showed  that  a  fire  of  some  sort  was  smouldering  within.    ^'  Yes, 

I  mMn  it«    I  have  not  been  happy*    I  have  not  snceeeded  in 

Dg  you  happy.     I  think  we  should  both  be  better  people  apaii  than 

fr*     I  never,  never  felt  bo— so  ashamed  of  myself  in  all  my  life  as 

|nce  I  have  been  miimed  to  you.     I  will  stay  htre  witii  papa,     Y^ou  have 

^ven  op  your  living ;  you  can  now  go  and  fulfil  those  duties  which  are 

^or©  to  you  than  wife  or  children  or  home."     Anne — ^who  was  hci-self 

lin   by   tliis  time — calmly  rolled  up   her   parapol  as  she  spoke   and 

od  waiting  for  an  ausT^er.      I  think  she  expected  a   tender  burst  of 

remonstrance  from   her  husband,  a    pathetic   appeal   an  abandonment 

)My   of  tho  mad  scht^me  which  filled  hvx   with    such   unspeakable 

latiuD.    8he  had  not  counted  on  his  silence,     John  stopped  short 

second  tune,    and    stood   staring    at    U»e    sea.      ITc    was    cut   lo    the 

cruelly   stunned    and   shocked   and  wounded   by   the   pain,   so 

at  bo  had  almost  forgotteti  his  wife's  presence,  or  what  he  should  saVf 
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or  imythiiig  but  iko  nctnal  Bufienng  that  he  was  imdiiriiig*     If 
a  revelation  of  a  horrible  secret  to  which  he  had  br<  n  blind  u  It 

wag  ilk©  a  curse  falliijg  iipou  his  home — undreamt  of  for  a  tune,  and 
giiddanl^r  realized.  A  greiii  swiilk  hatred  Earned  up  in  hxB  heart  agftinst 
the  calm  and  passive  creature  who  had  wrouj^ht  it — who  wag  thcro  beCtire 
him  '  r  hifl  a<?^ent  \o  her  cxcfll  '^cments  ;  a  hatrod,  indei'^d, 

of  \w  wiiii  unworthy  ttud  uih  -  ;  for  Anno  was  a  wnomn 

of  alow  percopUou,  It  took  ft  long  time  for  hor  to  reaUza  the  eSed  of 
bor  words,  or  to  imderatand  what  wimi  passing  in  other  people'^  iniad*. 
She  was  not  more  nimoyed  now  with  Trcviihic  than  pbe  had  been  for  a 
long  time  prist.  Hhe  had  no  conception  of  the  furies  of  ec'oru  and  hatrvul 
which  were  battling  and  tearing  at  the  poor  fellow's  kind  heart ;  she 
had  not  hurself  begun  to  respond  eren  to  her  own  emotions;  mid  no 
fihe  stood  quite  <|uleUy,  expecting,  like  some  Rtnpid  bird  by  the  Wftier'i 
edgo,  waiting  for  the  wavo  to  overwhelm  her,  ^*  Do  yon  not  BgfeB 
with  mii  ?"  she  said  at  last,  Trovithic  was  i-oused  by  his  ydies  questitm^ 
and  answered  it.  **  Yes ;  ju«t  as  you  wish,"  he  said,  in  an  odd, 
cracked  voice,  with  a  melancholy  jar  in  it.  **  Just  as  you  lik<*,  Annit*** 
And  without  looking  at  her  again,  ho  began  once  more  to  tramp  aloog 
the  shingle,  crushing  the  pebbles  under  his  feet  as  ho  went.  Thft 
little  stones  started  and  roDod  away  xmder  his  impatient  tr^&ad*  AmiA 
from  habit  followed  him,  without  much  tliinking  where  she  waJ  going,  tt 
what  aim  she  had  in  so  doing  ;  but  she  could  not  keep  up  with  his  strong 
progi'css— the  distance  widened  and  widened  between  them,  John  walk«»<l 
farther  away,  while  Mrs.  Trevithic  falhnving  after »  trying  in  rain  to  ha^cc 
her  lagging  steps,  grew  sad  mid  frightened  all  at  once  as  she  saw  him 
iV  1  Jug  in  the  distance*     Her  feet  failed,  her  b- 

<  all  suddenly.     Like  a  llamo  blown  out  all 

tion  and  impatience  was  gone*  and  only  a  dreary  nothing  reinaified.  And 
more  hard  to  boar  eren  than  the  troubles,  the  pains,  the  aches,  tins 
longings  of  life,  are  its  blanks  and  its  wants*  Outer  darkness,  with  the 
toni!  ^,  is  not  the  enter  darkt- 

has  t  1  !md  apprehension.     Ki 

no  reBpouse,  silenee,  abandonmetit — to  us  weak,  loving,  longing  human 
creatures,  that  is  the  worst  fate  of  all, 

Aime  became  very  tired,  stniggliiig  after  Trevithic*  A  gull  flapped 
acrojjji  her  path,  and  frightened  her.  Little  by  Uttle  she  began  to  reaHjtd 
that  she  had  sent  him  away,  and  he  was  going.  Bho  could  sec  liim  still ; 
he  had  not  jot  tnmed  up  the  stops  from  the  cliff  to  the  reciory  garden, 
but  he  was  gone  as  certably  as  if  she  could  no  I  ^"  him,    A    ' 

she  began  to  learn  in  a  %'oid  of  inci*edulous  j^  ur  sbiggi 

that  lifo  was  hard,  rcry  hard,  and  terribly  remorseless ;  that  when  yen 
strike,  the  blow  falls  ;  thftt  what  you  wish  is  not  alwnvs  what  you  want ; 
that  it  is  easy  to  call  people  to  you  once  perhaps,  and  to  send  them  awij* 
onee,  but  that  when  thty  como  thf?y  stay,  Wid  when  they  go  Ui©y  nwr* 
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on(*  aii(i»  all  b  over.     Wlty  was  li«  m  licft<l«fjoij^,     ..   iiiigraicfu],  o,. 

reasonable  ?    Was  eho  not  right  to  blame  him  ?  aud  hud  bo  not  owiumI 

aself  to  be  m  f"  4?     Ah,  poor  wife,  poor  wifo  I      Soinethini? 

boking  aud  blin«i  d  to  fltiiito  tho  uuhtippy  woman  in  her  tuni. 

ihe  r&acbed  the  etitps  At  ttu$i  thnt  lejid  up  tho  cliff  to  the  re^itorj  garden 

fhere  Utilt>  Dulcio  bad  bt*eu  playhig  ^vbeu  her  mother  left  her    Anue 

Bged  to  lind  her  there — to  clutch  her  in  her  poor  BL-bing  onuff,  and 

river  her   Bv*eet   little    rony  dwo  with    kiRotes.     **Dulri<'/*   eho   called, 

I*  Diilcie,  Diilrio !  "  her  voice  echoing  ho  mdly  that  it  struck  herself,  but 

i»*g  cheery  little   «crtmm  of  gladnesi  did  not  ani^wer,  and  Anne— 

ifho  took   this  silence  a**  a  bad  omen — felt  her  heart  aiuk  lower.     In 

dim  war  &ho  fdt  that  if  isho  conld  hare  met  Pnlcie  nil  would  ha\o 

oon  well. 

She  was  callbg  FtilL  wb^n  i^otrie  cue  answered  ;  figtu-es  came  to  the  hull* 
loor,  hftlf-a-dojten  officioua  hands  wore  ontetretehed,  and  friendly  greetings 
net  her.     There  was  Miss  'T\  vho  waa  calling  with  Miss  Moineanx, 

fcnd  Miss  Bimmoud*!  who  L;  s  up  in  her  baf^ket-carriagi^*^  and  old 

Bellingham  trying  in  a  helpless  way  t^j  entertain  his  TisitresfieSf  &nd  i<i 
Dako  himself  agreeable  to  them  all.     The  old  gentleman,  much  relieved  al 
lio  sight  of  his  daughter,  called  her  to  him  with  a  cheerful,  **  Ah,  my  dear, 
Here  you  are.     I  shall  now  leave  tbeae  ladies  in  better  hands  tlian  niino. 
am  fiorrj*  to  say  I  have  a  sennnn  to  write."    And  Mr.  Bellingham  imme- 
[diately  and  benevolently  trotted  away. 

With  tlie  cimona  courage  of  women,  and  long  habitude,  Mrs,  Trevitliic 
00k  off  her  hat  and  smoothed  her  straight  hair,  and  Bat  down,  and 
necbanically  began  to  make  convitrsatioii  for  the  three  old  bidies  who 
pstaljliitbed  themBelvos  comfortably  in  Uie  jdeasant  how-wiudowed  drawng- 
00m  and  prepared  for  a  good  chat.  Mifis  Simmonds  took  the  sofa  aa  her 
igbt  (as  1  bnva  said  before,  size  has  a  certain  preeedeuce  of  its  own)* 
Uim  Triquett,  aa  nsual*  rapidly  glauced  round  the  apartmeul,  took  in 
he  in^portation  of  workboxes,  ba^^ket^,  tcjy*boxe8»  &c.,  which  Anne's  arrival 
iiad  scattered  al)ont,  the  trimming  on  Mrs.  Trevithic's  dress,  tho  worn 
Snes  nnder  her  eyes,  Mri;.  Trevitbic  took  her  knitting  from  oui* 
^f  the  bluskets,  and  rang  tho  bell  and  desired  tho  man  to  find 
kliss  Dulcic  and  sond  her;  and  meanwhile  the  etreimi  of  conversiatiou 
llowed  on  uninterruptedly.  Mr.  Trevithic  was  w*elL  Only  como  for  a 
Say  I  And  the  little  girl  ?  Thanks — yes,  Little  Dulcie's  cold  had  be4*n 
jjvere — linseed-pouUices,  Nf]uillK>  ipecucuauba  wine  ; — thanks,  yes,  I^Irs, 
JVcvithic  vrm  already  awaro  of  their  raluablo  medicinal  properties. 
Pelligrew,  the  present  curate,  had  spnuned  Ins  thumb  iu  the  pulpit- 
ioor — wet  bandages,  Ac,  ^  Here  Miaj*  Simnumds,  whodd  ejm  hud 
boen  filed  upon  tho  window  all  this  tli  t,— 

**  How  foud  your  husband  is  of  tL;  s.  Trevithic  ^ 

There  the  is  with  her  papa  in  the  garden," 

•Dmr  v.-<^  •  '*  ftaid  Tiiqneii,  strotdufig  her  hmg  urck  iiud  bghiing  hm 
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with  exdtematt.  " Mr.  Tnmtiac maai  he  going  away;  jon  never  ioU 
na.    He  10  eaRTing  a  caipet-bag." 

Ab  the  spoke,  Anne»  who  had  been  sitting  wiUt  her  hack  to  the  window, 
steried  op  and  her  knitting  M  off  her  li^.  She  was  ixxeaofaite  fnr  an 
instant.  He  eonld  not  he  going— f(oing  like  that,  without  a  word.  No, 
she  wonld  not  go  to  hioL 

"  0  dear  me  I  "  said  Miss  Simmonds,  who  had  been  tiying  to  hook 
op  {he  little  rolling  bans  of  wonted  with  the  end  of  her  parasol,  ^'jostaee 
what  I  have  done."  And  she  held  it  np  spndle  &shion  with  the  long 
thread  twisted  roond  it  and  hooked. 

**  I  think  I  ean  undo  it/*  said  IGss  Moinaamr. 

'*I  beg  jonr  pardon,  X— I  want  to  speak  to  nr^  hnsband,"  said, 
lbs.  Trevithic,  starting  up  and  running  to  the  docor. 

« He  is  gone,'*  said  Hiss  Triqnett  to  the  others,  looking  once  more 
out  throQi^  the  big  pleasant  window.  "  Dear  IGss  Mmneanx,  into  what 
a  mess  joa  have  got  that  knitting— let  me  eat  the  flizead." 

«(Pobr  thing,  ahe  is  too  late,**  said  IGss  MoheanT|  letting  the  two 
ends  of  the  thread  Ul  to  the  grouid. 
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